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EXTREME  BIRDINC 
written  by  Clyde  E.  Sorenson 

Cold-weather  bird  watching  rewards  hearty  outdoor 
types  with  glimpses  of  rare  winter  visitors. 

TO  SEE  A SNOWY  OWL 
written  by  Clyde  E.  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  David  Williams 

After  years  of  pursuit,  an  encounter  is  bittersweet. 

TURKEY  MANEUVERS 

written  by  Dan  Kibler  / photographed  by  Jody  Duggins 

Even  perfect  tactics  can  draw  a blank  in  the 
winter  season. 

TREES  IN  MIDWINTER 
photo  feature 

Science  and  the  arts  find  fascination  in  winter  trees. 

STRI  PER  SURPRISE 

written  by  Bill  Morris  / illustrated  by  Jackie  Pittman 

If  history  repeats  itself,  lucky  anglers  will  add  striped 
bass  to  their  New  Year’s  Day  menu. 

A DAY  TO  REMEMBER 

written  and  photographed  by  F.  Eugene  Hester 

Youth  Waterfowl  blunt  Day  initiates  a new  generation 
of  hunters  in  waterfowling  traditions. 
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Cover:  Frost  crystals  extend  across  a farm  pond  in  January. 
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STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Michael  F.  Easley  Governor 


In  years  past  the  odd-year  January  issue  of  WINC  was  devoted  to  the  biennial  report 
of  die  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  The  last  two  reports  were  add-ons  to 
our  typical  issue  format.  This  year,  the  2003-2004  Biennial  Report  again  will  be  pub- 
lished as  a stand-alone  piece,  which  you  will  receive  by  mail  in  mid-January.  Please 
take  some  time  to  review  the  report.  It  offers  an  accounting  of  how  the  commission 
spends  your  dollars,  cares  for  your  wildlife  resources  and  public  lands,  and  aids  in  the 
training  of  the  next  generation  of  conservationists. 

This  is  a good  time  to  take  stock  of  W1NC  as  well.  Subscription  rates  increased 
for  the  first  time  in  12  years  in  July  2003, 
allowing  it  to  catch  up  with  increases  in 
paper,  printing  and  postage.  Our  design 
team  produced  a major  redesign  of  the  mag- 
azine in  April  2004.  The  magazine’s  editorial 
staff  completely  turned  over — none  of  the 
current  editors  were  here  in  2002.  But  guid- 
ance from  past  editors  and  longtime  con- 
tributors helped  retain  continuity. 

Several  staff  photographs  and  stories  won 
national  awards,  including  articles  on  the  historical  landscape  of  North  Carolina 
(“A  World  of  Wounds”  by  Carl  Betsill,  Sept.  2002),  and  the  impact  on  waterfowl  of 
the  Navy’s  proposed  Outlying  Landing  Field  (“Uproar”  by  Greg  Jenkins,  Dec.  2003). 
The  magazine  was  judged  one  of  the  top  three  in  the  nation  both  years. 

In  the  coming  year,  W1NC  will  work  harder  at  achieving  a balance  of  conservation, 
sporting  and  nature  content.  Hunters  don’t  'quite  understand  bird  watchers  and  vice 
versa,  says  Clyde  Sorenson  (“Extreme  Birding,”  page  4 this  issue),  who  as  a bird 
watcher  and  hunter  himself,  describes  some  surprising  commonalities.  We’ll  con- 
tinue to  run  stories  like  Clyde’s  that  help  to  bridge  the  wide  interests  of  our  readers. 

Look  for  articles  on  how  the  next  generation  of  sportsmen  is  shaping  up  and  on 
how  landowners  and  public  land  trustees  are  restoring  long-lost  habitat.  You’ll  read 
about  out-of-the-way  places  in  North  Carolina  you’ll  want  to  visit,  and  see  new  fea- 
tures in  Back  Porch,  beginning  with  the  Watchable  Wildlife  column  in  this  issue. 

If  you  are  not  tapped  to  participate  in  a Subscriber’s  Survey  in  2005  and  have  sug- 
gestions for  the  magazine,  please  send  them  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  at  any  time. 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


Hemlock  Helper 

As  an  arborist  and  professional  “tree  hugger,” 

I was  pleased  to  read  Cary  Peeples'article, 
"The  Fight  to  Save  Hem  locks”  (Nov.  2004). 
The  information  was  interesting,  informative 
and  right  on  time. 

Although  the  hemlock  woolly  adelgid  epi- 
demic is  almost  impossible  to  control  biolog- 
ically, predator  insects  do  provide  hope  for 
Southern  forests  where  the  population  of 
adelgids  has  not  reached  that  of  the  Shenan- 
doah National  Park,  where  90  percent  of  the 
hemlock  trees  are  dead  or  dying.  Beneficial 
insects  provide  very  little  hope  for  devastated 
forests  or  private  land  owners. 

I strongly  encourage  anyone  who  owns 
property  with  these  valuable  and  mysterious 
trees  to  contact  a professional  to  assist  them 
in  the  preservation  of  this  priceless  resource. 

D.  Lear  Powell 
Banner  Elk 

Asheville  Angling 

It  was  a pleasant  surprise  to  see  your  article 
in  the  November  issue  about  Asheville's 
Lake  Julian  ("Lake  Julian  Gets  Handicapped- 
Accessible  Pier,”  Back  Porch).  I'm  from  Ashe- 
ville and  have  fished  this  lake  since  I first 
could  drive.  Anybody  wanting  a fishing  chal- 
lenge ought  to  try  it  sometime.  I've  seen  with 
my  own  eyes  the  plentiful  lunkers  roaming 
that  lake  — bass,  lots  of  crappie  and  channel 
cats  all  over  the  lake. 


With  depths  of  100  feet 
and  the  crystal  clear  water, 
it's  almost  l-rke  fishing  in 
the  ocean,  but  the  clear 
water  makes  the  fish  hard 
to  catch.  Winter  is  the 
best  time  to  go,  and  look 
for  them  deep. 

For  years,  the  N.C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission 
has  stocked,  sampled  and 
surveyed  this  lake,  and 
they  have  done  an  excel- 
lent job  with  its  fisheries. 
I've  known  park  rangers 
there  for  years,  and  I’m  sure  they'll  agree  that 
this  is  a fishing  secret  in  waiting.  The  lake  is  a 
perfect  example  of  the  quality  work  our  Wild- 
life Commission  can  accomplish.  Thanks! 

David  Cameron 
Apex 


No  Longer  Hooked 

In  late  October,  I went  to  Holden  Beach  for 
a week  of  rest  and  a little  surf  fishing.  I have 
been  surf  fishing  for  almost  50  years,  and  it 
has  been  distressing  over  the  years  to  see  the 
marshes  filled,  the  houses  rapidly  multiply 
and  the  number  and  variety  of  fish  decline. 
But  nothing  has  bothered  me  quite  as  much 
as  what  I observed  on  this  trip. 

Each  evening  at  about  sundown,  commer- 
cial fishermen  would  come  up  almost  on  the 
beach  and  extend  gill  nets  out  into  the  surf 
for  hundreds  of  feet.  This  was  not  just  one 
gill  net,  but  several  spaced  a few  hundred 
yards  apart  within  view  of  our  cabin.  Equally 
distressing  was  to  see  the  large  number  of 
"undesirable'dead  fish  that  they  threw  back 
when  they  took  up  their  nets  the  next  morn- 
ing. How  long  can  a sustainable  population 
offish  of  any  type  continue  along  our  coast 
with  this  kind  of  mass  extraction?  Does  this 
not  totally  exhaust  the  surf  ecosystem? 

I had  already  given  up  on  the  fishing  being 
good  in  the  surf  along  the  coast,  but  now  I 
feel  that  there  is  little  reason  to  even  take  my 
rod  and  reel  to  the  beach.  I realize  that  the 


livelihood  of  commercial  fishermen  is  slowly 
going  away,  but  will  not  gill-netting  in  this 
way  make  it  disappear  faster?  Is  no  one  else 
concerned  about  this  practice? 

Al  Mullen 
Lincolnton 

Rich  Carpenter,  N.C.  Division  of  Marine  Fish- 
eries: The  activity  that  you  observed  was  a 
traditional  fall  fishery  for  spot,  Leiostomus 
xanthurus,  which  migrate  down  the  coast  in 
the  fall.  Spot  are  a popular  pan  fish  with  both 
commercial  and  recreational  fisheries  along 
the  coast.  The  population  of  spot  is  healthy 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  North  Carolina  for 
the  year  2003  the  commercial  fishery  landed 
2,043,385  pounds  of  spot  and  the  recreational 
hook  and  line  fishery  caught  1,798,286  pounds. 

Generation  Bridge 

My  great-grandson,  age  8,  already  loves  to  read 
Wildlife.  Just  thought  you  might  like  to  know 
each  generation  reads  the  magazine  — I’m  78. 

Elaine  Massengill 
Burner 


Keep  It  Clean 

Bad  timing.  I’m  referring  to  the  printing  of  the 
interview  of  Mike  Easley  right  before  the  elec- 
tion ("Executive  Environmentalism," Oct.  2004). 

I am  a Democrat  and  I have  always  enjoyed 
W/INC  as  a nonpartisan  magazine.  The  person 
who  made  the  decision  to  print  this  interview 
of  the  governor  in  a tax-subsidized  magazine 
a month  prior  to  voting  day  was  not  exhibit- 
ing good  judgment.  It  sure  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  trying  to  gain  votes  from  those  who 
enjoy  the  outdoors  of  N.C. 

Wallace  Chambers 
Bahama 

Margaret  Martin:  WINC  is  proud  of  its  past 
record  of  nonpartisanship.  We  endeavor  to 
deliver  issues-based  reports  on  policymakers 
who  directly  affect  wildlife  and  public  lands 
in  North  Carolina.  I apologize  to  readers  who 
were  disappointed  with  the  timing  of  the  pub- 
lication of  our  interview  with  Cov.  Easley. 


Letters  should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27 699-1712. 
Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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y first  love  affair  began  in  a Woolworth’s  Five  & Dime  in  Phoenixville, 
Pa.,  at  the  tender  age  of  6.  Browsing  through  the  toy  section,  I found  a 
tiny,  snap-together  model  of  an  American  goldfinch.  I picked  up  the 
little  pasteboard  box  and  looked  at  the  bright  yellow  and  black  picture  on  it;  I 
carefully  opened  one  end  of  the  little  carton  and  peered  in  at  the  brilliant  colors  of 
the  plastic  pieces.  I couldn’t  imagine  that  real  animals  could  sport  such  colors,  but 
the  thought  that  they  might  entranced  me. 

The  little  model  cost  50  cents  — all  1 had — but  I wanted  it,  and  I pleaded  with 
my  mom  until  she  let  me  buy  it.  I took  it  home,  put  it  together  and  set  it  on  my 
bedside  table.  Over  the  next  several  months,  I collected  more  little  birds:  a blue- 
bird, a Blackburnian  warbler,  a Baltimore  oriole,  a scarlet  tanager.  I had  never  seen 

any  of  them  alive,  but  I was  fas- 
cinated with  them;  I sat  and 
wondered  where  such  marvelous 
creatures  might  live,  and  I pon- 
dered what  it  might  take  to  actu- 
ally see  them  alive.  When,  one 
morning,  I finally  saw  a small 
flock  of  goldfinches  in  the  willow 
tree  in  my  backyard,  I was  hooked 
on  birds  for  life. 


Birders  can  see  a variety  of  common 
% and  uncommon  species  in  a North 
g Carolina  winter,  from  flocks  of  snow 
3 geese  (opposite  page)  to  the  ubiqui- 
| tous  mockingbird  (middle)  to  the 
£ inconsistent  pine  siskin  (left). 
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MASLOWSKI  PHOTOGRAPHY 


Above  right:  The  common  redpoll  is  a rare 
sight  in  this  state.  Inset,  top  to  bottom: 
Frequent  winter  visitors  include  the 
white-throated  sparrow,  evening  gros- 
beak and  fox  sparrow.  Right,  top  to  bot- 
tom: The  Northern  cardinal  is  the  state 
bird  in  part  because  it  is  seen  so  fre- 
quently, but  the  Atlantic  puffin,  shown 
here  at  its  northern  breeding  grounds, 
is  only  occasionally  spotted  off  our  coast. 


I discovered  Roger  Tory  Peterson’s  “Field 
Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America” 
in  my  grade  school  library  when  I was  8. 
My  teacher  wouldn’t  let  me  check  it  out 
unless  I could  prove  I could  read  it;  I con- 
sumed it  from  cover  to  cover,  and  I started 
collecting  bird  sightings.  I found  robins, 
house  sparrows,  a rufous-sided  towhee,  a 
mourning  dove  (which  I initially  mistook 
for  a passenger  pigeon)  in  my  yard  in  Penn- 
sylvania; cedar  waxwings,  a flicker,  hun- 
dreds of  scissor-tailed  flycatchers  when 
my  family  later  moved  to  Texas. 

A bit  later,  as  a young  teen  in  North 
Carolina,  I took  up  hunting,  and,  for  a time, 
my  interest  in  birds  narrowed  to  those  that 
were  legal  game.  Initially,  hunting  them  was 
just  another  way  to  get  up  close  to  birds  — 
to  hold  them,  see  their  colors  and  observe 


the  way  they  are  put  together.  For  a time, 

I collected  game  bird  species — mourning 
dove,  bobwhite,  mallard,  wood  duck  and, 
finally,  a ruffed  grouse. 

Eventually,  thanks  to  a wonderful,  eccen- 
tric old  ornithology  professor  and  some 
great  friends  from  college,  my  zeal  for  all 
birds— little  brown  jobs,  warblers  and 
flashy  ducks  alike — returned.  For  the  last 
26  years,  I have  been  an  ardent  birder  as 
well  as  a hunter.  I still  hunt  during  the  sea- 
son, but  year-round  I go  on  short  and  long 
expeditions  simply  to  watch  birds.  I read 
about  them,  feed  them  in  the  backyard, 
and  assist  with  banding  operations  when- 
ever the  opportunity  presents  itself. 

And  like  a majority  of  serious  birders,  I 
play  the  listing  game.  In  various  “life  lists,” 
I collect  records  of  all  the  birds  I’ve  seen  in 
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North  Carolina,  North  America  and  the 
world.  It’s  a largely  harmless  game  that 
gets  me  out  in  places  1 love,  and  1 often  see 
; remarkable  things  beyond  the  birds  1 seek. 

One  of  the  very  best  aspects  of  birding 
is  that  it  is  a year-round  avocation,  partic- 
i ularly  here  in  North  Carolina.  Our  state  lies 
at  the  junction  of  North  and  South;  to  the 
east  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  west,  the 
Appalachians.  North  Carolina  has  a greater 
diversity  of  habitats  than  any  other  state 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  As  a result,  it 
has  a tremendously  diverse  bird  fauna — 
about  450  species  have  been  seen  at  least 
once  somewhere  in  the  state.  Each  season 
offers  its  own  birding  delights,  creating  an 
annual  cycle  that  keeps  birders  like  me  going. 

When  spring  brings  hordes  of  songbirds 
headed  to  their  northern  breeding  grounds, 


we  gel  up  al  the  crack  of  dawn  to  sec  and 
hear  warblers  bright  as  any  butterfly  as  they 
flit  through  the  treetops.  In  the  summer,  we 
look  for  birds  straggling  northward  from 
the  tropics,  or  ride  fishing  boats  to  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  beyond  looking  for  globe-trotting 
seabirds.  When  fall  rolls  around,  we  head 
to  the  coast  or  prowl  sod  farms  looking  for 
shorebirds  (some  of  which  may  be  in  south- 
ern South  America  a few  weeks  later),  or 
we  head  to  the  mountains  urwatch  raptors 
streaming  south  on  updrafts  off  the  hills. 

Winter,  too,  brings  some  weird  and  won- 
derful birding  opportunities,  often  when 
little  else  might  encourage  us  to  get  out- 
side. One  of  the  more  bizarre  winter  birding 
activities  is  chasing  winter  hummingbirds. 
The  only  hummingbird  likely  to  be  seen  in 
North  Carolina  during  the  summer  is  the 
ruby-throated,  but  at  least  five  species  have 
been  spotted  in  the  winter.  The  species  that 
show  up  most  regularly  here,  the  rufous  and 
increasingly  the  calliope,  breed  in  the  west- 
ern United  States  and  apparently  turn  left 
instead  of  going  straight  when  they  head 
south.  Often,  they  find  a kind  soul  who  has 
left  a hummingbird  melissa mcgaw 

feeder  up,  and  they 
stay  for  the  winter. 

Once  in  a great 
while,  a bird  from 
even  farther  afield 
shows  up.  In  the 
winter  of  1999, 
a green-breasted 
mango,  a very  large, 
iridescent  green  and 
blue  hummer  from 
the  highlands  of 
Central  America, 
made  its  way  to 
Concord  and  stayed 
for  several  weeks. 

The  chance  to  host 
such  a rarity  keeps 
lots  of  feeders  up  dur- 
ing the  winter;  the 
chance  to  see  these 
brilliant,  tough  little 
pieces  of  summer  in 
the  dead  of  winter 
keeps  many  birders 
burning  up  the  roads. 

The  coastal  wild- 
life refuges  provide 
another  great  winter 
birding  opportunity. 

They  host  huge  flocks 


of  wintering  waterfowl.  Mattamuskeel  pro- 
vides rest  and  food  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
tundra  swans,  while  Pocosin  Lakes  and  Pea 
Island  harbor  tremendous,  swirling  flocks  ol 
snow  geese.  The  possibility  of  finding  some- 
thing rare  among  the  teeming  flocks  just 
sweetens  the  experience;  last  year,  trump- 
eter swans  were  spotted  among  the  tundras, 
and  a barnacle  goose  was  found  among  the 
snows  at  Mattamuskeet.  Eurasian  “red- 
headed” wigeon  appear  among  the  flocks 
of  puddle  ducks  every  winter. 

Even  the  bitterest  cold  can  make  birders 
celebrate.  When  temperatures  to  the  north 
plummet,  we  head  to  the  sea  seeking  alcids, 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  equivalents  of 
penguins.  We  look  for  razorbills,  dovekies 
and  murres  from  the  beaches  and  piers;  the 
hardiest  among  us  get  on  boats  and  add 
puffins  to  the  list  as  well.  We  may  see  hun- 
dreds of  loons  on  such  a day,  and  sometimes 
thousands  of  Northern  gannets,  plunging 
like  arrows  from  100  feet  in  the  air  for  fish. 

Bitter  temperatures  and  erratic  food  sup- 
plies can  drive  other  tough  northern  birds 
south.  In  some  winters,  large  flocks  of  eve- 
ning grosbeaks,  purple 
finches  and  pine  sis- 
kins come  to  North 
Carolina  in  search 
of  seeds.  Much  rarer 
finches,  such  as  com- 
mon redpolls  or  white- 
winged crossbills,  may 
come  down  with  them. 

Birds  do,  indeed, 
brighten  that  long  span 
of  short,  often  dingy 
days,  so  when  a chance 
to  see  a new  species 
presents  itself,  and  I 
can  possibly  work  it 
out,  I’m  there.  Every 
once  in  a great  while, 
winter  provides  some- 
thing truly  exciting  . . . 
and  every  once  in  a 
while,  I learn  more 
than  I expected. 

If  you  want  to  keep 
abreast  of  winter  hum- 
mingbirds or  other 
winter  rarities,  join  the 
Carolinabirds  listserv, 
where  rare  bird  reports 
are  logged:  http:// 
www.duke.edu  /~cw 
cook/cbirds.html.  ^ 
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After  years  of  pursuing  a rare  Arctic  visitor,  an  encounter 
on  the  beach  turns  bittersweet. 


written  by  Clyde  E.  Sorenson  illustrated  by  David  Williams 


they  are  species  that  the  birder  has  yet  to  see  and  that  are  hard  to 
find.  They  become  the  most  dearly  sought,  and  finally  seeing  one 
becomes  a landmark  in  a birding  career.  The  longer  and  harder 
one  looks  for  these  totem  birds,  the  more  precious  they  become. 
For  me,  the  snowy  owl  is  such  a creature. 

A snowy  owl  is  an  awesome  and  fearsome  animal.  The  largest 
owl  in  North  America,  it  may  stand  over  2 feet  tall  and  weigh  as 
much  as  4 pounds.  This  creature  of  the  high  Arctic,  of  tundra,  is 
dressed  in  dense,  stark  white  plumage,  with  brilliant  yellow  eyes 
and  black  bill  and  talons.  For  nearly  half  the  year  it  hunts  in 
almost  constant  daylight,  and  for  the  other  half  it  hunts  in  almost 
constant  dark.  It  can  spot  tiny  movements  from  hundreds  of  yards 
away  with  razor-sharp  vision,  and  it  can  locate  prey  in  virtually 
complete  darkness,  under  many  inches  of  snow,  solely  by  sound.  It 
relishes  bitter  cold  and  is  unfazed  by  blizzard  conditions. 


or  most  avid  birders,  some  species  assume  the  status  of 
totems.  Usually,  these  are  charismatic,  attractive,  rare 
and  often  downright  spectacular  species;  almost  always, 
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While  it  makes  its  living  primarily  off  lem- 
mings (chubby,  calico-colored  Arctic  rodents  closely 
related  to  field  mice),  it  is  powerful  enough  to  kill 
animals  as  large  as  Canada  geese,  Arctic  hares  and 
Arctic  foxes.  Conversely,  few  creatures  are  impru- 
dent enough  to  attempt  to  make  a snowy  owl  their 
dinner — in  fact,  the  owls  protect  their  nest  sites  so 
vigorously  and  successfully  that  other  birds,  such 
as  long- tailed  jaegers  and  buff-bellied  sandpipers, 
nest  near  snowies  to  garner  their  protection.  By  any 
estimate,  a snowy  owl  is  a magnificent  creature. 

Snowy  owl  populations  and  movements  are 
dictated  by  the  supply  of  lemmings,  which  cycles 
from  extreme  scarcity  to  astounding  abundance 
over  a five-  to  seven-year  period.  In  years  when 
these  rodents  are  rare,  snowy  owls  move  as  far 
south  as  the  northern  United  States  to  find  \ 
enough  food  to  make  it  through  the  winter. 
Sometimes,  a few  juveniles,  usually  young  males, 
move  much  farther  south.  In  December  2001,  one 
found  its  way  to  the  sandy  beaches  just  north  of 
Cape  Fear.  Thanks  to  the  Internet,  the  news  of  the 
bird’s  arrival  traveled  like  wildfire  through  North 
Carolina’s  birding  community. 

After  many  previous  failed  attempts  to 
a snowy  (once  when  I lived  out  West,  I 
nearly  700  miles  on  a one-day  round  trip  to 
southern  Oregon,  only  to  miss  a snowy  by 
hours),  I couldn’t  pass  up  an  opportunity  to 
see  one  so  close  to  my  home  in  Clayton.  As 
soon  as  I finished  teaching  my  class  on  that 
Monday  morning  when  the  Web  alerted  me  to 
its  presence,  ‘I  filled  out  a leave  slip,  jumped  in 
my  4x4,  and  bolted  for  Fort  Fisher.  I reached 
the  aquarium  about  3 o’clock  in  the 
and  stopping  for  nothing,  headed  straight  out 
to  the  beaches  where  the  bird  had  been  seen. 

It  was  near  high  tide,  and  the  beach  between 
the  swash  and  the  dune  line  was  perilously  nar- 
row in  two  places.  But  the  bird  was  so  near;  I 
waited  for  lulls  between  waves  and  dashed  across 
the  danger  zones.  Soon,  I reached  the  great  open 
sand  flat  where  the  bird  had  last  been  seen,  and 
I stopped  my  truck  every  couple  of 
yards  to  scan  for  it.  Then,  after  the  fourth 
fifth  stop,  150  yards  from  my  truck, 
huge,  black-speckled  white  body,  I saw  an 
incredibly  white  snowman-head  peering  at  me! 

After  all  those  years,  here  before  my  eyes  was 
a snowy  owl,  and  he  was  just  as  grand  and  impres- 
sive as  I had  imagined.  I hopped  out  of  my  truck 
and  danced  a little  jig  in  celebration,  then  1 studied 
the  bird  through  my  binoculars  and  camera. 

He  was  hunkered  down  in  the  lee  of  a tiny 
sand  dune,  and  he  kept  his  yellow  eyes  half  closed, 


perhaps  to  fend  off  the  sand  whipping  around  in 
the  stiff  southwest  wind.  His  wings  hung  lax  at 
his  sides,  and  he  intermittently  gaped  his  bill  and 
panted,  apparently  trying  to  cope  with  an  abnor- 
mally high  air  temperature  approaching  80  degrees. 
I stood  there  in  awe  of  him,  but  slowly,  a vaguely 
familiar  melancholy  began  to  overtake  me. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  I was  looking  at  an  ani- 
mal that  had  made  a serious  error  in  judgment,  at 
a bird  that  had  in  all  probability  made  a giant  and 
permanent  leap  out  of  its  species’  gene  pool.  Forced 
from  his  Arctic  home  by  food  shortage,  he  had  jour- 
neyed perhaps  2,000  miles  to  end  up  in  one  of  a 
handful  of  places  in  North  Carolina  that,  at  least 
physically,  resembled  the  wide-open  land  he 
had  left.  But  here  he  confronted  high 
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temperatures  and  unfamiliar  food  resources.  If  he 
managed  to  find  enough  to  eat,  he  would  have  to 
survive  many  strange  and  dangerous  obstacles  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  on  his  return  to  the  North.  Most 
snowies  that  make  it  into  the  states  perish  from  col- 
lisions with  vehicles  or  power  lines  or  in  unlucky 
encounters  with  ignorant  people. 

1 realized  that  the  source  of  my  elation  was  an 
animal  very  much  on  the  edge,  and  the  identity  of 
that  twinge  of  melancholy  became  clear.  It  was  the 
same  sense  of  remorse  I have  felt  every  time  I,  as  a 
hunter,  have  killed  a bird. 

Many  of  my  birding  friends  are,  I think,  repulsed 
by  the  fact  that  I,  a professed  bird  lover,  love  to  hunt. 
Many  of  my  hunting  friends  find  it  curious  that  I 
would  “waste  time”  simply  looking  at  birds  when 


1 could  be  hunting.  They  are  a bit  disconcerted, 

1 think,  by  my  “environmentalist”  leanings. 

But  watching  the  owl,  1 realized  that  hunting  and 
birding  are  really  the  same  thing,  just  two  ends  of  a 
continuous  spectrum.  Birders  get  the  same  thrill  from 
seeing  a new  or  rare  bird  that  hunters  get  from  lur- 
ing a flock  of  ducks  into  range;  hunters  relish  all  the 
things  they  see  besides  their  quarry  over  the  course 
of  a day  afield  just  as  much  as  birders  do.  Birders  may 
be  less  consumptive  users  of  bird  resources,  but  they 
depend  just  as  much  as  hunters  on  healthy  marshes, 
woodlands  and  fields.  We  birders  and  hunters,  are, 

I think,  much  more  alike  than  we  are  different. 

I watched  the  snowy  for  another  10  or  15  min- 
utes, until  the  shadows  started  to  lengthen  in  the 
winter  light,  then  I quietly  got  back  in  my  truck 
and  left  the  owl  on  the  beach  where  1 found  him. 

He  disappeared  seven  days  later.  ^ 


Clyde  E.  Sorenson  is  an  associate  professor  of  ento- 
mology at  N.  C.  State  University  and  a regular 
contributor  to  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina. 
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J had  a gray  moment;  I admit  it.  I had 
misread  the  directions,  and  Jody  and 
I I were  lost  and  late.  Instead  of  going  six- 
tenths  of  a mile  past  a particular  intersection 
and  locating  an  iron  gate  on  the  right  shoul- 
der of  the  road,  I’d  turned  right  at  that  first 
road,  driven  a thousand  yards  and  started 
looking — and  there  was  no  gate  to  be  found. 

It  took  20  minutes  to  unravel  the  mis- 
take. By  the  time  we’d  retraced  our  tire 
tracks,  found  the  gate,  passed  through  and 
parked,  pulled  on  our  vests  and  loaded  our 
shotguns,  daybreak  had  come  and  gone. 

Nick,  my  landowner  buddy  in  Stokes 
County,  had  directed  me  to  a ridge  that 
dipped  and  curved  down  to  a wide  creek 
bottom.  That’s  where  the  turkeys  have  been 
roosting,  he  told  me,  down  that  ridge  a ways. 

Twenty  minutes  late  is  an  eternity  in 
the  turkey  woods. 

The  first  bird  left  its  roost  with  us  barely 
200  yards  from  the  vehicle,  branches 
cracking  high  in  the  big  pine  tree,  and  it  , 
was  followed  by  another  and  another  and 
another.  Jody  and  I figured  we’d  stumbled 
into  a flock  of  at  least  a half  dozen  birds  — 
maybe  a dozen  — all  sailing  down  like 
huge,  buff-colored  gliders  into  the  narrow, 
steep  hollow  on  the  west  side  of  our  ridge. 

The  turkeys  were  right  where  Nick  said 
they’d  be,  and  if  we  had  arrived  20  min- 
utes earlier  and  sat  down  in  the  dark  where 
he  wanted  us  to,  we’d  have  had  turkeys  wak- 
ing up  all  around  us. 

“What  now?”  Jody  whispered. 


Even  perfect  tactics  can 
draw  a blank  in  the 
winter  season. 


written  by  Dan  Kibler 


Well,  from  everything  I’d  read  and 
heard  from  hunters  with  experience  hunt- 
ing turkeys  in  the  fall,  the  proper  course 
of  action  would  be  to  follow  the  birds  in 
the  direction  they’d  flown  and  hope  to  get 
close  enough  to  hear  them  carrying  on, 
stretching  their  wings,  scratching  for  food 
and  gabbing  back  and  forth  like  a bunch  of 
elderly  women  at  a church  sewing  circle. 

Then,  our  strategy  carried  out  perfectly, 
we’d  sprint  toward  them,  lungs  bursting, 
firing  into  the  air  to  scatter  them  in  every 
direction,  like  a covey  of  12 -pound  quail. 
We  would  congratulate  ourselves  on  a job 
well  done,  find  a spot  to  hide,  and  call  the 
birds  back  together,  finally  reaping  the 
rewards  of  our  efforts. 


After  all,  hunting  turkeys  in  the  fall 
is  supposed  to  be  laid  back  and  easy. 
Alabaman  Tom  Kelly,  a noted  author  on 
turkey  hunting,  used  a military  analogy 
in  contrasting  fall  and  spring  hunting: 
Fall  hunting  is  maneuvers;  spring  hunt- 
ing is  war.  And  our  situation  shouldn’t  be 
any  different,  just  because  it  was  mid- 
January  and  we  were  taking  advantage  of 
North  Carolina’s  first  non-spring  turkey 
season  in  three  decades. 

Not  everything  worked  out  quite  like 
we’d  planned.  How  many  turkey  hunters 
can  understand  that?  While  Jody  and  I 
were  mapping  our  strategy,  from  the  hol- 
low to  our  east  we  heard  the  yelping  of  a 
single  turkey,  one  that  likely  was  still  on 
its  roost.  Obviously — to  us,  at  least — 
this  bird  had  become  separated  from  its 
buddies  and  had  roosted  150  yards  away, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge.  And  just  as 
obviously,  the  swirling  winds  had  kept 
this  bird  from  hearing  the  rest  of  them 
leave  their  trees.  Maybe  it  had  heard  one 
of  us  snap  a branch  with  a boot,  mis- 
understood the  sound  and  wanted  its 
friends  to  provide  directions  to  their 
breakfast  gathering. 

What  could  be  better?  We’re  between 
a flock  of  turkeys  and  a single  turkey 
who  wants  to  join  the  crowd.  We  quickly 
put  a hen  decoy  in  the  middle  of  the 
logging  road  and  slipped  back  into  the 
woods,  each  taking  a seat  at  the  base 
of  a pine  tree. 
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In  January  2004,  North  Carolina  hunters  had  the  opportunity 
to  hunt  wild  turkeys  in  winter  for  the  first  time  since  1972. 
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Winter  Wild  Turkey  Harvest,  2004 


County 

Total  Reported 

1 Alleghany  

46 

2 Ashe 

35 

3 Caswell  

23 

4 Granville  

16 

5 Person  

20 

6 Rockingham 

10 

7 Stokes  

13 

8 Surry  

7 

9Watauga 

11 

Totals 

181 

The  turkey  spoke  once  more,  a three-  or 
four-note  yelp.  1 answered  it  by  stroking  my 
old  box  call  and  scratching  around  in  the 
leaves  with  one  of  my  gloved  hands  to  make 
him  think  a turkey  was  feeding,  looking 
to  unearth  an  acorn.  Then  I called  again, 
softly,  with  a mouth  call.  By  now,  the  bird 
should  have  realized  that  there  were  two 
different  turkeys  interested  in  rekindling 
an  old  friendship.  And  in  a minute  or  two, 
the  turkey  should  appear  to  our  left,  within 
easy  shotgun  range,  and  Jody  would  be  able 
to  fill  out  one  of  his  tags. 

But  that  was  the  last  we  heard  from  the 
bird.  After  30  frustrating  and  silent  mim 
utes,  we  struggled  to  our  feet,  shook  out  the 
kinks  and  went  to  Plan  B,  which  was  actu- 
ally Plan  A before  the  lone  bird  announced 
its  presence.  “Let’s  go  after  those  first  birds 
and  try  to  scatter  them,”  1 said. 

We  headed  down  the  side  of  the  ridge, 
snaking  along  a road  cut  into  the  side  of 
the  hill  by  the  creek.  At  the  foot  of  the 
ridge,  there  was  a half-acre  clearing  with 
fresh  scratching  in  the  leaves  around  its 
edges.  The  turkeys  had  flown  down  and 
assembled  there  after  leaving  the  ridge. 


Judging  by  some  of  the  scratching,  it  looked 
like  they  might  have  ambled  on  westward, 
so  that’s  the  direction  we  took.  Four  hours 
later,  having  seen  a lot  of  Stokes  County, 
most  of  it  uphill — but  not  a single  turkey 
feather — we  stumbled  back  to  the  vehi- 
cles and  called  it  a day. 

Who  said  this  “out-of-spring”  turkey 
hunting  was  easy? 

Even  Brian  Blankenship  admitted  that 
hunting  turkeys  at  a time  other  than  the 
spring  is  a different  experience. 

“It’s  totally  different,”  said  Blankenship, 
a wildlife  enforcement  officer  from  Alle- 
ghany County  who,  it  was  rumored,  had 
hunted  turkeys  in  as  many  as  five  differ- 
ent states,  regularly  filled  his  tags  in  every 
state  he  hunted  and  knew  every  gobbler 
in  northwest  North  Carolina  on  a first- 
name  basis.  “In  the  spring,  you  try  to 
bring  a gobbler  to  you.  In  the  fall,  you 
either  ambush  them  or  bust  them  up 
and  try  to  call  them  back. 

“In  the  fall  or  winter,  there  are  so  many 
of  them.  You’re  dealing  with  a lot  of  birds 
instead  of  just  one  or  two.  In  the  fall,  there 
are  a lot  of  eyes  looking  for  you.” 


When  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  voted  in  2003  to  try  a limited, 
experimental  “fall”  turkey  season,  it  was  in 
response  to  requests  from  hunters  who  had, 
perhaps,  enjoyed  fall  hunts  in  other  states. 
Biologist  Mike  Seamster,  who  has  coordi- 
nated the  commission’s  wild  turkey  res- 
toration efforts  and  overseen  its  wild  tur- 
key program  for  the  better  part  of  the  past 
20  years,  took  a look  at  variables.  They 
included  such  things  as  population  density, 
spring-season  harvest  figures,  the  areas 
where  most  of  the  requests  had  originated, 
the  dates  of  fall  hunting  seasons  for  other 
species  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  problems 
involved  in  hunting  turkeys  in  a state  where 
baiting  deer,  primarily  with  corn,  is  legal. 

After  several  years  of  study,  Seamster  pro- 
posed the  idea — which  was  subsequently 
approved  by  the  commission  — of  a weeklong 
season  on  private  lands  in  a handful  of  coun- 
ties along  the  North  Carolina-Virginia  border: 
Watauga,  Ashe,  Alleghany,  Surry,  Stokes, 
Rockingham,  Caswell,  Person  and  Granville. 
Wilkes  will  be  added  for  the  2005  season. 

Because  “fall”  seasons  in  other  states 
have  traditionally  allowed  hunters  to  take 
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either  gobblers  or  hens,  Seamster’s  idea 
was  to  allow  the  use  of  one  tag  during  the 
six-day  season  on  birds  of  either  sex.  But 
the  tag  wasn’t  a bonus;  any  hunter  who 
used  it  would  lose  one  of  his  two  tags  for 
the  spring  gobbler  season. 

To  solve  the  problem  of  having  turkey 
hunters  in  the  woods  around  deer  corn, 
the  commission  moved  the  season  to  mid- 
January,  beginning  on  a Monday  and  end- 
ing on  a Saturday.  And  in  keeping  with 
a traditional  method  of  hunting  turkeys 
in  the  fall,  the  commission  voted  to  allow 
the  use  of  dogs,  which  are  cast  into  likely 
areas  to  wind  a flock  of  turkeys,  trail 
them,  then  scatter  them,  saving  the 
hunter  a lot  of  walking. 

I initially  applied  for  one  of  25  permits 
to  hunt  for  three  days  on  the  Caswell  Game 
Land  — the  only  public  hunting  area  open 
during  the  2004  winter  season — but  like 
80  percent  of  the  applicants,  I didn’t  draw 
a permit.  So  it  came  down  to  depending 
on  the  kindness  of  strangers,  because  none 
of  the  three  places  where  I had  hunted 
over  the  past  10  years  was  in  an  area  open 
for  the  winter  season. 


One  kind  stranger  was  my  buddy  with 
the  land  in  Stokes  County.  The  other  was 
Blankenship.  He  invited  us  up  for  an  after- 
noon hunt  with  a couple  of  other  people 
on  a small  tract  of  land  where  a big  flock 
of  turkeys  had  been  roosting  regularly. 

Brian  had  been  watching  this  flock  for 
days,  had  patterned  their  movements  and 
knew  where  they  were  roosting.  He  usually 
could  find  them  early  in  the  afternoon  as 
they  made  a wide  circle  through  a Christ- 
mas tree  farm  and  back  to  the  stand  of  huge 
white  pines  in  which  they  were  roosting. 

We  trudged  through  one  of  the  thick- 
est thickets  I’ve  ever  encountered  in  the 
mountains  that  wasn’t  laurel,  but  when 
the  woods  opened  up,  it  was  all  worth  it. 
The  whole  area  looked  like  it  had  been 
raked,  and  the  number  of  turkey  drop- 
pings on  the  ground  reminded  me  of 
what  a golf  course  looks  like  after  repeated 
visits  from  a big  gaggle  of  Canada  geese. 

We  set  up  roughly  in  a semicircle,  with 
Jody  and  me  concealed  behind  a portable 
blind,  the  two  other  hunters  in  a pop-up 
blind  and  Brian  on  the  far  left,  about  20  yards 
behind  us,  in  the  middle  of  a huge  blowdown. 


During  the  winter  season,  the  ideal 
strategy  is  for  a hunter  to  break  up 
a flock  of  turkeys,  then  call  them 
back  together. 


Brian  and  1 called  off  and  on  for  two 
hours.  About  30  minutes  before  dark,  we 
were  finally  rewarded.  The  first  blue  head 
popped  up  over  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and 
in  single  file,  a flock  of  about  a dozen  hens 
made  their  way  into  the  stand  of  pines, 
picking  along  in  no  particular  hurry. 

The  idea  was  to  let  the  first  birds  get  well 
within  range  in  hopes  of  more  than  one  of 
us  getting  a shot.  The  first  bird  wandered 
into  range  and  stopped.  The  second  bird 
stopped  5 yards  behind  it.  The  third  bird 
did  likewise.  In  the  space  of  about  30  sec- 
onds, we  had  one  bird  in  easy  range,  two  right 
on  the  edge  and  a pile  of  birds  gathered  in 
a group,  warily  eyeing  the  surroundings. 

We  were  waiting  for  a shot  from  the 
other  blind. 

They  were  waiting  for  a shot  from 
our  direction. 

All  the  while,  100  yards  behind  us,  we 
could  hear  turkeys  flying  up  to  roost,  at  least 
two  dozen.  Brian  admitted  later  that  he  just 
wanted  to  shout  “Shoot!”  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs  just  to  get  something  to  happen. 

As  calmly  as  they  had  arrived,  the  tur- 
keys turned  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
walked  away,  out  of  range.  End  of  sure  thing. 

“I  knew  when  they  all  stopped  there 
in  that  bunch,  we  were  in  trouble,”  Brian 
said  as  we  trudged  back  through  the 
thicket  in  the  dark. 

Months  later,  looking  back,  Brian  fig- 
ured that  maybe  there  are  better  ways  to 
take  turkeys  than  by  ambushing  them. 

“What  you  really  need  is  a dog  to  hunt 
them  and  bust  them  up,  then  you  go  and 
try  to  call  them  back,”  he  said.  “We  were 
just  trying  to  get  in  their  way  that  time.  The 
key  is  calling  individual  birds  back  in.  You 
break  them  up,  and  they’re  upset  and  they 
want  to  get  back  together.  You  want  to  call 
them  in  one  by  one,  not  all  at  once.  Hunt- 
ing with  a dog  would  be  the  way  to  go.” 

Let’s  see,  my  wife  has  this  cousin  in 
Virginia.  He  used  to  have  a turkey  dog, 
a pointer  named  Claude.  But  that  was 
20  years  ago.  Wait,  maybe  there  are  still 
puppies  around  . . . ^ 

Dan  Kibler  is  the  outdoor  columnist  for  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal. 
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Enter  the  woods  quietly  in  midwinter.  Deep  silence  gives  way  to  the 

rustle  of  frosty  beech  leaves. 
Evergreens  pop  under  the  burden 
of  heavy  snow.  Wind  plays  high 
cold  music  — ping  clank  tink  — 
on  a million  ice-coated  twigs. 


FRASER  FIR 


AMERICAN  BEECH 


The  night  turns  black  and  colder  still.  The  trees  time 
the  darkness,  looking  for  the  trigger  that  starts  the 
budding  ritual.  Water  crystallizes  on  bark,  mocking 
the  patterns  of  living  cells.  Frozen  outer  wood 
shrinks;  straining  tree  skin  splits  with  a crack 
as  loud  as  rifle  fire.  Quietly,  water  seeps  from  the 
cells  of  trees.  Cell  membranes 
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LIVE  OAK  TREES,  BALD  HEAD  ISLAND 
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SNOW,  PISCAH  NATIONAL  FOREST 


TREES  FROSTED  WITH  WINDBLOWN 
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“I  have  heard  the  sunset  song  of  the  birches, 

A white  melody  in  the  silence, 

I have  seen  a quarrel  of  the  pines. 

At  nightfall 

The  little  grasses  have  rushed  by  me 
With  the  wind  men. 

These  things  have  I lived, "quoth  the  maniac, 

"Possessing  only  eyes  and  ears. 

But  you  — 

You  don  green  spectacles  before  you  look  at  roses.” 

-Stephen  Crane,  from  “War  Is  Kind  and  Other  Lines,"  1899 


STRIPER 


If  history  repeats  itself,  lucky  anglers 
will  add  striped  bass  to  their  New  Year's 
Day  menu. 


surorise 


WRITTEN 

ILLUSTRATED 


BY  BILL  MORRIS 
BY  JACKIE  PITTMAN 


“what  a birth  day  present!”  shouted  Lee  Hawley  from  the  bow  of  Charlie  Billings’ 
Jones  Brothers  Bateau.  The  topwater  plug  he  was  casting  had  just  been  inhaled  by  a large 
striped  bass  in  a surface  explosion  reminiscent  of  depth-charge  effects  in  a submarine  movie. 
The  20-pound-class  spinning  rod  in  his  hands  was  bent  double,  and  the  drag  on  his  reel 
gave  up  line  in  short  bursts  with  a sound  like  ripping  canvas. 

“One  of  the  best  hshin’  days  ever,”  Billings  agreed.  For  emphasis,  he  repeated,  “Ever!” 
With  a limit  (two  fish  over  28  inches  per  angler)  spilling  out  of  a 120-quart  cooler,  they 
headed  to  Harkers  Island  Tackle  Company  for  a weigh-in  on  the  official  scales.  Every  striper 
weighed  well  over  20  pounds. 

The  unexpectedly  good  fishing  the  day  after  New  Year’s  Day  2004  was  part  of  a 
surprise  party  thrown  by  a huge  school  of  migrating  striped  bass  in  the  waters  near 
Cape  Lookout.  From  Drum  Inlet  to  Beaufort  Inlet  and  on  the  Lookout  Shoals  in 
between,  stripers  (also  known  as  rockhsh  or  rock)  were  caught  in  unheard-of 
numbers  by  charter  boats,  private  vessels  and  surf  casters  alike.  During  late 
December  and  on  into  the  middle  of  January,  catching  a limit  was  usually  no  prob- 
lem at  all.  Virtually  overnight,  Morehead  City  and  Harkers  Island  joined  Oregon 
Inlet  as  hot  destinations  for  cold-weather  striper  fishing. 

For  Billings,  Hawley  and  hundreds  of  other  anglers  lucky  enough  to  have 
been  there,  the  big  question  with  this  holiday  season  upon  us  is,  “Will  it  happen 
again?”  Will  the  mass  migration  of  striped  bass— which  has  historically  stopped 
at  Cape  Hatteras — now  reliably  reach  as  far  south  as  Cape  Lookout? 

Captain  Joe  Shute  is  betting  the  answer  is  yes,  and  he’s  confident  enough 
to  have  stocked  his  Atlantic  Beach  tackle  shop  to  the  ceiling  with  merchandise 
specifically  for  winter  striper  fishing. 

I “This  fishery  has  been  getting  steadily  better  over  the  past  four  years,”  he  says, 

f “and  I feel  we’re  going  to  have  another  good  season  this  year.”  Shute,  whose  liveli- 
hood depends  on  such  things,  has  done  some  investigating  into  the  biological 
underpinnings  of  striper  migration.  “The  waters  where  they  find  baitfish  get 
imprinted  on  migratory  fish,  and  they  return  to  the  same  places  looking  for  food. 

It  has  happened  at  the  Cape  [Lookout]  with  the  bluehn  tuna,  and  I think  it  will 
happen  with  the  rockhsh,  too.” 

According  to  Sara  Winslow,  Northern  District  manager  for  the  N.C.  Division  of  Marine 
Fisheries  in  Elizabeth  City,  a number  of  factors  determine  where  and  when  the  schools  of 
migratory  striped  bass  show  up.  “Cold  water  temperatures  can  drive  the  fish  farther  south 
to  the  Cape  Lookout  area,”  she  says.  “They  also  move  with  the  availability  of  food.  Food 
in  this  case  generally  means  menhaden,  which  were  especially  abundant  last  winter  in  the 
waters  near  Cape  Lookout  Shoals. 

According  to  the  experts,  one  reason  to  believe  that  this  new  fishery  is  sustainable  is 
that  it  represents  a re-expansion  of  recovered  striper  stocks  into  their  historic  range,  which 
once  extended  from  Cape  Canaveral  to  Cape  Cod. 

The  recovery  of  the  Atlantic  striper  population  is  one  of  the  great  fisheries  manage- 
ment success  stories  of  our  era.  At  the  end  of  2003  the  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries 
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Commission  reported  that  population  abundance  increased  from  4.0  million  fish  in  1082 
to  40. 1 million  fish  in  1007  and  subsequently  has  stabilized  at  about  45  million  fish. 

By  any  estimation,  that’s  a lot  of  stripers. 

This  dramatic  recovery  began  when  Congress  enacted  an  Emergency  Striped  Bass  Act  in 
1070.  During  the  1070s  striped  bass  had  declined  alarmingly,  especially  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  the  spawning  and  nursery  waters  for  nearly  00  percent  of  the  Atlantic  population. 


Research  mandated  by  the  Emergency  Striped  Bass  Act  concluded  that  the  stripers’  decline 
was  caused  by  a number  of  factors,  including  overfishing,  pollution  and  loss  of  habitat. 
Eventually  Maryland  and  Virginia  imposed  a total  moratorium  on  both  commercial  and 
recreational  striped  bass  harvests.  While  fishing  was  suspended,  pollution  was  mitigated, 
habitats  were  restored  and  hatchery- raised  juveniles  were  introduced  to  supplement 
decimated  wild  stocks. 

The  results  of  all  this  effort  were  dramatically  evident  at  Cape  Lookout,  where  the  fish 
being  caught  were  well  fed  and  large.  A 41.6-pound  striper  was  officially  weighed  in  by 
former  UNC  quarterback  Chuck  Sharpe,  and  Captain  Dave  Dietzler  reported  catching  at 
least  one  at  47  pounds.  According  to  Shute  and  other  observers,  the  fish  averaged  between 
20  and  25  pounds.  Many  were  caught  by  people  trolling  large  diving  plugs  (the  Mann’s 
Stretch  25  and  30  were  most  popular),  but  other  anglers  had  success  throwing  white  buck- 
tails  and  Hopkins  spoons  into  the  “lumps”  on  the  shoals.  On  calm  days  surface  plugs  were 
productive,  and  Shute  knows  of  at  least  one  group  of  fly  fishermen  who  “wore  them  out” 
casting  from  the  beach  east  of  Lookout  Shoals. 

In  addition  to  being  large,  these  fish  were  well  traveled.  Even  though  in  recent  years  the 
Roanoke  River  has  hosted  a prolific  spring  spawning  run,  few  if  any  of  the  Cape  Lookout 
stripers  were  born  and  bred  in  North  Carolina.  Most  of  the  fish  wintering  in  our  waters  are 
the  result  of  spawning  in  Chesapeake  Bay  tributaries  such  as  the  Rappahannock,  York  and 
James  rivers.  And  how’s  this  for  well  traveled?  Striped  bass  tagged  in  the  winter  near 
Cape  Hatteras  have  been  recaptured  as  far  north  as  Nova  Scotia. 

Biologists  believe  that  North  Carolina’s  recovering  stock  of  resident  fish  has  so  far 
remained  separate  from  the  coastal  migratory  group.  Winslow  reports  that  her  agency  has 
tagged  and  released  more  than  40,800  adult  striped  bass  in  the  Albemarle  Sound  and  its 
tributaries  since  the  late  1980s.  A total  of  6,730  tags  have  been 
returned — but  none  from  the  ocean  south  of  the 
Oregon  Inlet  area. 

Whether  the  North  Carolina 
group  will  one  day  join  the 
mid- Atlantic  migration  is 
anybody’s  guess.  But  it  is  a 
sure  thing  that  some  serious 
behavioral  imprinting  has 
occurred  in  certain  members 
of  the  two-legged  subspecies 
Homo  flingaluricus.  When 
Hawley’s  next  birthday 
rolls  around  this  month, 
he  will  be  following  the 
stripers  as  they  follow 
the  menhaden  wher- 
ever they  lead.  If  that 
turns  out  to  be  Cape 
Lookout  again,  Billings 
will  be  waiting  at  the  dock 
with  a full  tank  of  gas.  ^ 

O 

Bill  Morris  is  the  author  of 

“Saltwater  Cowboys.” 


"This  fishery  has  been  getting 
steadily  better  over  the  past 
four  years,  and  S feel  wef  re 
going  to  have  another  good 
season  this  year." 

-[apt.  Joe  Shute 
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A Day  to  Remember 

Youth  Waterfowl  Hunt  Day  initiates  a new  generation  of  hunters. 


Written  and  photographed  by  F.  Eugene  Hester 

As  the  first  light  of  dawn  appeared  in  the  eastern 
sky,  we  peered  over  the  side  of  our  hunting  blind. 
It  was  still  mostly  dark,  but  the  marsh  was  awak- 
ening in  the  dawn.  A slight  breeze  gave  movement 
and  the  appearance  of  life  to  the  decoys  in  front 
of  us.  The  long-awaited  time  was  finally  here,  and 
we  were  experiencing  a rush  of  excitement  and 
anticipation.  We  waited,  watched  and  listened. 
We  whispered  and  pointed  as  flocks  of  ducks 
buzzed  over  the  marsh. 


A beautiful  late-winter  sky,  an  enticing  spread  of  decoys,  and 
hunting  success  in  the  form  of  a drake  pintail  help  engage 
youngsters  in  waterfowling  traditions. 
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Even  though  there  was  little  light,  we 
could  identify  wigeons,  gadwalls,  mallards, 
pintails  and  wood  ducks.  And  there  were 
green-winged  teal  that  buzzed  by  at  what 
seemed  to  be  incredible  speeds,  twisting 
and  turning.  They  were  upon  us  and  gone 
in  the  blink  of  an  eye. 

More  than  an  hour  earlier,  we  had  drained 
water  and  removed  ice  from  a boat  tied  to  a 
dike,  loaded  two  boys  plus  decoys  and  guns, 
and  paddled  to  the  blind.  When  we  posi- 
tioned the  decoys  in  the  opening  in  front  of 
the  blind,  we  left  a vacant  spot  in  the  spread 
as  an  invitation  to  incoming  ducks. 

I felt  fortunate  to  sponsor  Will  Edwards, 
a 10-year-old  boy  on  his  first  duck  hunt. 
Will  and  1 had  shared  many  outdoor  adven- 


Participants in  a youth  hunt  learn  about 
decoys  (above)  and  duck  calling  (left) 
and  then  reap  the  rewards  — seeing 
ducks  fly  past  their  blind. 


tures,  including  his  first  squirrel  hunt,  when 
he  killed  two  bushytails.  We  were  partners 
on  equally  exciting  fishing  trips,  too.  Though 
he  had  never  hunted  ducks,  I knew  about  his 
shooting  ability.  His  uncle  had  told  me,  “He 
has  never  shot  a duck,  but  he  can  hit  clay 
pigeons  better  than  I can.” 

Will  and  I shared  this  adventure  with 
Will’s  cousin,  Simon  Edwards,  and  Ronald 
Barham,  Simon’s  grandfather.  I felt  con- 
fident that  if  Ronald  and  I could  get  the 


ducks  to  come  close  enough,  the  boys  would 
be  able  to  hit  them. 

We  had  spent  the  previous  night  in  a 
friend’s  house  in  Hyde  County  near  Gull  Rock 
at  the  edge  of  Pamlico  Sound.  The  boys  were 
excited  as  we  awoke  long  before  dawn  and 
ate  a quick  breakfast.  Ronald  and  1 told  of 
previous  adventures  as  we  drove  the  15  miles 
to  a camp  owned  by  a hunt  club  a few  miles 
northeast  of  Lake  Mattamuskeet.  There  we 
met  other  hunters  and  obtained  instructions 
about  safety,  shooting  times,  bag  limits  and 
blind  location.  All  of  these  preliminaries 
added  to  the  anticipation,  and  the  boys’ 
enthusiasm  was  obvious. 

It  was  a cold  morning,  and  each  boy  was 
wearing  waders,  long  underwear,  an  insulated 
camouflage  jacket,  a cap  and  gloves.  Ronald 
and  1 watched  as  they  loaded  their  guns  and 
checked  the  safeties.  Ronald  and  1 checked 
them,  too.  We  explained  to  the  boys  why 
steel  shot  was  required  for  waterfowl  hunting. 
And  we  told  them  about  shooting  distances 
and  the  necessity  to  lead  passing  ducks. 
Then  we  all  watched  for  incoming  ducks. 

This  was  a special  day  not  only  because 
it  was  an  exciting  chance  to  hunt  waterfowl, 
but  also  because  it  was  devoted  to  hunt- 
ing by  youngsters  only.  Adults  were  in  no 
way  competing;  in  fact,  adults  served  solely 
as  guides,  mentors  and  advisors.  The  focus 
was  entirely  on  the  young  hunters  and 
how  to  make  their  adventure  a success- 
ful and  memorable  one. 

The  Youth  Waterfowl  Hunt  is  an 
annual  bonus  day  of  hunting  that  takes 
place  outside  of  the  regular  duck  season, 
on  a non-school  day  within  two  weeks  of 
the  end  of  the  regular  season.  To  partic- 
ipate, the  youth  must  be  15  or  younger  and 
be  accompanied  by  a non-hunting  adult. 
The  concept  originated  with  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS)  and  was  first 
offered  to  the  states  in  the  1996-1997  sea- 
sons. As  with  all  migratory  bird  hunting 
seasons,  FWS  establishes  a framework, 
and  then  each  state  sets  dates  and  other 
conditions  within  that  framework. 

Paul  Schmidt,  assistant  director  of  the 
service,  said  that  most  states  now  encour- 
age Youth  Waterfowl  Hunt  Day  as  a way 
to  recruit  young  hunters  and  educate  them 
on  hunting  ethics  and  tradition. 

“We  believe  that  these  hunts  provide  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  youth  to  engage 
in  the  conservation  traditions  of  waterfowl 
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hunting,”  Schmidt  said.  “It  is  educational 
and  recreational  at  the  same  time.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  encourage  mentoring  of  our  youth 
in  many  ways,  and  this  is  one  opportunity 
for  the  FWS  to  contribute  to  this.  The  sooner 
hunters  can  learn  important  information 
about  the  techniques  and  rules,  the  sooner 
they  can  become  proficient  in  such  things 
as  identifying  species  in  the  field.” 

David  Cobb,  chief  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission’s  Division  of  Wildlife 
Management,  thinks  the  youth  hunt  is  a great 
idea.  Waterfowl  hunters  usually  want  to  hunt 
late  in  the  season,  so  the  commission  has 
picked  Feb.  5 for  the  Youth  Waterfowl  Hunt 
this  year.  Adult  interest  and  participation, 
Cobb  said,  are  keys  to  making  these  hunts 
successful.  “Young  hunters  especially  like 
the  waterfowl  hunts;  they  want  action,”  he 
said.  “Riding  in  a boat,  setting  out  decoys, 
watching  the  actions  of  the  dog  and  seeing 
ducks  flying  all  provide  activity.” 

In  our  blind  we  eagerly  waited  for  the  legal 
starting  time  of  30  minutes  before  sunrise. 
Ducks  already  were  flying  by  and  even  stop- 
ping among  our  decoys.  With  10  minutes 
left  before  shooting  time,  we  began  counting 
down  the  minutes.  More  ducks  flew  by,  and 
the  minutes  seemed  to  pass  very  slowly.  But 
then  with  60  seconds  to  go,  Ronald  told  the 
boys  to  get  ready,  that  it  was  almost  time. 

Soon  we  saw  a pair  of  wigeons  barreling 
toward  us,  and  the  boys  began  shooting.  The 
drake  fell  only  a few  feet  away.  As  I returned 
from  retrieving  it,  the  boys  were  exchanging 
congratulatory  high-fives. 

Some  ducks  seemed  to  know  where  the 
blind  was,  and  they  skillfully  kept  out  of  gun 
range.  Even  with  four  of  us  watching,  several 
flocks  slipped  by  unnoticed  before  the  boys 
could  shoot.  But  enough  ducks  came  close 
enough  to  provide  the  opportunities  we  had 
hoped  for,  and  by  the  time  the  hunt  was  over, 
we  had  three  nice  drakes:  a wigeon,  a gadwall 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pintails  I had 
ever  seen,  in  full  plumage.  The  central  tail 
feathers  for  which  it  is  named  were  long,  as 
they  typically  are  late  in  the  season. 

At  lunchtime  we  reassembled  at  the  camp, 
where  hunt  club  members  had  prepared  a 
meal  of  hot  dogs  and  hamburgers.  A biologist 


Youth  days  allow  Will  Edwards  and  other 
young  sportsmen  to  hunt  waterfowl  with- 
out competition  from  adult  hunters. 


discussed  waterfowl  biology,  the  importance 
of  wetlands,  and  habitat  preservation  tech- 
niques. There  was  even  a wood  duck  nest 
box  erected  on  a post  in  the  yard,  with  steps 
that  helped  the  young  hunters  look  inside. 
The  biologist  pointed  out  the  metal  pred- 
ator guard  and  explained  the  importance 
of  preventing  raccoons  and  blacksnakes 
from  raiding  the  nests. 

Before  returning  for  the  afternoon  hunt, 
each  young  hunter  received  several  gifts, 
including  a pair  of  mallard  decoys,  a hunt- 
ing cap  and  even  a recipe  for  cooking  a duck. 

There  are  many  ways  to  measure  the 
success  of  a Youth  Waterfowl  Hunt.  One, 
of  course,  is  by  the  number  of  ducks  killed. 
But  probably  the  best  way  is  to  observe  how 
long  the  boys  talk  about  the  hunt  and  how 
eager  they  are  to  go  again.  With  those  as 
a gauge,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  a 
very  successful  trip,  and  one  that  will  be 
remembered  for  a lifetime. 

“We  are  having  the  pintail  mounted,”  Will 
said  with  enthusiasm,  “and  I will  send  you 
a picture  of  it.”  I sent  Will  a photograph  of 
himself  at  the  hunting  blind  with  the  duck. 
“That  hunt  is  about  all  the  boys  talked  about 
for  several  weeks,”  their  parents  said.  “And 
they  have  been  busy  looking  at  catalogs  of 
hunting  equipment.”  ^ 


Frequent  contributor  F.  Eugene  Hester  is  retired 
from  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


If  You  Go 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  ensure  a success- 
ful youth  hunt  is  to  take  the  youngster 
to  the  same  places  you  hunt.  If  you  do  not 
have  your  own  hunting  area,  you  might 
contact  the  same  guide  or  club  you  would 
for  your  own  hunt.  With  a guide’s  blinds 
and  equipment  already  in  place,  it  can  be 
a bonus  day  for  him.  Some  county  Web 
sites  list  hunting  guides  and  provide 
telephone  numbers. 

Many  guides  and  other  adults  recog- 
nize that  young  people  are  the  next  gen- 
eration of  waterfowl  hunters.  They  also 
know  that  young  people  must  understand 
why  preserving  wetlands  is  important  and 
why  saving  wetlands  hundreds  of  miles 
away  aids  the  production  of  ducks  that 
spend  the  winter  here  in  North  Carolina. 

One  problem  we  faced  on  our  hunt 
was  that  the  blinds  were  constructed  for 
adults.  The  young  boys  had  difficulty  in 
seeing  the  ducks  until  they  were  almost 
overhead.  They  quickly  learned  to  over- 
come this  handicap  by  standing  on  their 
seats,  but  then  they  had  to  stand  the  whole 
time.  Next  time  we  will  carry  something 
for  them  to  stand  on  — maybe  something 
light  and  portable,  such  as  a couple  of 
milk  crates  and  a board.  A couple  of  boxes 
could  be  used  for  seats,  too. 

The  weather  in  midwinter  can  be  very 
cold,  and  hand  warmers  or  heat  in  the 
blind  can  save  the  trip.  Waterproof  cloth- 
ing is  essential  for  protection  from  rain 
or  snow.  And  don’t  fail  to  pack  good  treats 
to  eat  and  drink. 

More  Youth  Hunts 

The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  and 
landowners,  provides  several  types  of 
youth  hunting  opportunities.  They  are 
described  in  the  "Special  Hunt  Opportuni- 
ties in  North  Carolina" booklet,  available 
from  hunting  license  agents  or  online  at 
www.ncwildlife.org. 
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Pleistocene  Mammals 


Size:  XXL! 


written  and  illustrated  by  Helen  S.  Correll  / nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


their  huge  plated  teeth 
to  chew  500  to  700  pounds 
of  grass  every  day. 


Imagine  waking  one  morning  to  see  a 13 -foot-high  mammoth  using  his 
15 -foot-long  tusks  to  uproot  grass  for  breakfast,  right  there  in  your  back- 
yard. Yikes!  Last  time  you  checked  you  lived  in  North  Carolina!  Then, 
before  your  eyes,  a 20-foot-long  giant  ground  sloth  shuffles  out  of  the 
woods,  rears  up  on  his  hind  legs,  and  leans  on  the  roof  of  your 
house  to  nibble  a pine  tree.  What  would  you  think? 

If  you  were  a paleontologist,  you’d  know 
exactly  what  to  think:  You  are  still  in  North  Car- 
olina, but  have  somehow  been  transported  in 
time  to  the  Pleistocene  Epoch  when  mammoths, 
sloths  and  other  extra-huge  animals,  or  “megafauna,” 
roamed  the  Southeast. 


plated 

mammoth 

tooth 


An  epoch  is  a period  of  time  measured  in 
terms  of  noteworthy  and  characteristic 
events  or  developments. 


THE  PLEISTOCENE  EPOCH 

Look  at  the  550-million-year  timeline  of  life  on  Earth  and  you’ll  notice  that 
the  Pleistocene  Epoch  is  the  most  recent  geologic  time  period  before  the 
present  epoch,  the  Holocene.  The  Pleistocene  Epoch,  also  called  the 
Ice  Age,  is  known  for  thick  ice  sheets,  or  glaciers,  that  periodically 

covered  as  much  as  30  per- 
cent of  the  Earth’s  surface. 
The  huge  glaciers  made  the 
world  colder  than  it  is  today,  but 


Mastodons, 

at  7 or  8 feet  high,  were 
smaller  than  today's 
elephants.  Their  upward 
curving  tusks  were  up  to 
7 feet  long.  Mastodons  had 
many  short,  cusped  teeth, 
perfect  for  browsing  pine 
branches,  leaves  and  twigs. 


they  also  locked  up  much  of  the  Earth’s 
water  so  that  land  bridges  appeared  between  conti- 
nents. Although  glaciers  did  not  reach  North  Carolina, 
many  of  the  animal  species  that  lived  here  during  the 
Pleistocene  came  here  from  South  America  and 
Asia  by  way  of  land  bridges.  The  coastline  was 
farther  east  than  it  is  today. 


cusped  mastodon  tooth 
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Saber-toothed  cats  were 
about  the  size  of  today's 
African  lions.  Fossil 
skulls  show  that  saber- 
tooths could  open  their 
mouths  almost  twice  as 
wide  as  modern  lions. 


Paleontology  is  the 
branch  of  geology  dealing 
with  life  forms  of  the  past, 
especially  prehistoric  life 
forms,  through  the  study 
of  fossils. 


Slow-moving  glyptodonts  were 
about  the  size  and  weight  of  a 
Volkswagen  Beetle.  Their 
10-foot-long  shells  were 


made  up  of  thick 
armorlike  plates 
called  scutes.  \ 


Fierce,  broad-headed  dire  wolves  were  5 feet  long  and  had  short,  sturdy  legs. 
At  125  to  175  pounds,  they  were  the  largest  canines  ever  to  have  lived. 

How  do  fossils  form?  If  an  animal  died,  sank  to  the  sea  floor  and 
was  covered  in  layers  of  mud  and  sand,  over  thousands  of  years, 
the  sediment  around  it  would  be  squeezed  together  by  the  weight 
of  the  mud/sand  layers  and  become  rock.  The  hard  parts  of  the 
animal,  its  bones  and  teeth,  would  be  replaced  by  minerals  and 
become  stone  in  the  shape  of  those  bones  and  teeth. 


MASS  EXTINCTION 

If  we  could  travel  in  time  to  the  Pleistocene,  we  would  see  even 
more  remarkable  animals.  There  were  musk  oxen,  tapirs,  giant 
land  tortoises,  200-pound  rodents  called  capybaras  and  giant 
beavers  that  weighed  in  at  480  pounds.  Horses,  stout-legged  llamas, 
peccaries,  walruses  and  monk  seals  once  lived  here,  too.  Then  10,000 
to  12,000  years  ago,  all  these  animals  disappeared  from 
North  America. 

Some  survived  in  other  places:  horses  in  Europe, 
capybaras  and  tapirs  in  South  America  and  land 
tortoises  in  the  Galapagos  Islands.  But  mammoths, 

^ mastodons,  glyptodonts,  short-faced  bears,  dire 
A wolves,  giant  ground  sloths  and  giant  beavers 

were  gone  for  good.  Of  course,  many  of  today’s 
animals  were  also  around  in  the  Pleistocene 
and  didn’t  go  extinct.  But  what  happened 
to  those  big  guys? 


glyptodont 

scute 
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FOSSILS 

A fossil  is  a part  or  trace  of  ancient  plants  and 
animals  preserved  in  rock.  Bones,  teeth,  shells,  leaves 
and  even  tracks,  droppings  or  nests  can  become  fossils. 
Fossilized  bones  and  teeth  found  throughout  North  Carolina 
prove  that  huge  Pleistocene  animals  lived  here  many  thou- 
sands of  years  ago.  Besides  those  mammoths  and  sloths, 
mastodons,  short-faced  bears,  dire  wolves,  saber-toothed  cats 
, and  giant  armadillo-like  animals  called  glyptodonts  inhabited 
what  is  now  our  state. 


WILD  NOT 
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THEORIES 

Much  debate  has  occured  over  what  caused  the 
disappearance  of  so  many  animals  at  the  end  of 
the  Pleistocene  Epoch.  Humans  arrived  here  about 
12,000  years  ago:  Could  man  have  hunted  the  animals 
to  extinction?  The  extinction  dates  of  the  lost  spe- 
cies don’t  follow  the  pattern  of  man’s  development 
in  North  America.  And  of  the  extinct  animals,  only 
the  mammoth  and  mastodon  have  ever  been  linked 
with  early  man’s  hunting.  What  about  the  other  ani- 
mals? They  were  not  heavily  hunted  by  early  man, 
yet  they,  too,  disappeared. 

Perhaps  climate  change  is  a more  realistic  expla- 
nation for  the  extinctions:  Changing  climate  would 
change  food  sources.  Some  animals  adapted  to  the 
change,  others  didn’t. 

A third  idea  is  the  “keystone  species”  theory: 
Humans  hunted  mammoths  to  extinction,  which  in 
turn  changed  the  habitat,  bringing  on  the  extinction 
of  animals  that  couldn’t  adapt. 

We  may  never  know  why  so  many  animals  became 
extinct  10,000  to  12,000  years  ago. 


Get  Outside 

Start  a fossil  collection.  Finding 
Pleistocene  fossils  in  North  Carolina 
is  easy  if  you  know  what  to  look  for.  Fossils  are  easily  spotted 
because  they  are  often  black  and  darker  than  anything  else  on 
a beach.  Occasionally  you’ll  find  one  that’s  gray,  brown,  cream, 
blue  or  reddish  in  color,  but  start  out  by  looking  for  black. 

A good  place  to  find  fossils  in  North  Carolina  is  at  the  beach 
or  in  creek  and  river  banks.  Look  on  the  beaches  of  Pender  and 
Onslow  Counties.  The  20-mile  stretch  of  beach  on  Topsail  Island 
near  Surf  City  is  considered  by  some  as  the  best  fossil  hunting 
site  in  the  Southeast.  Creeks  around  Tarboro  are  supposedly 
rich  with  fossils.  Also,  mines  such  as  Lee  Creek,  a phosphate 
mine,  allow  individuals  and  fossil  clubs  to  hunt  in  spoil  piles. 

After  you  find  a fossil,  use  books  to  identify  it.  Put  a spot 
of  Wite-Out  on  the  back  and  with  a permanent  pen,  assign  it  a 
number  that  corresponds  with  an  index  card.  On  this  card  write 
all  information  about  the  fossil — what  it  is  and  where  and  when 
you  found  it.  Be  sure  to  display  your  fossils  for  everyone  to  enjoy. 

Fossil  Clubs  and  Fossil  Exhibits 

• North  Carolina  Fossil  Club  (www.ncfossilclub.org) 

• Aurora  Fossil  Museum  (www.aurorafossilmuseum.com) 

• Colburn  Earth  Science  Museum  (828)  254-7162 
( www.  colbur  nmuseum . org ) 

• North  Carolina  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  (919)733-7450 
(www.naturalsciences.org) 


Read  and  Find  Out 

• Beach  and  Bank  Collecting  for  Amateurs  by  M.  C.  Thomas. 
This  excellent  privately  published  fossil  field  guide  is 
available  through  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences. 

• Ice  Age  Mammals  of  North  America  by  Ian 
Lange,  Mountain  Press  Publishing,  2002. 

• Ice  Age  Giants  of  the  South  by  Judy  Cutchins  and 
Ginny  Johnston,  Pineapple  Press,  2000. 

In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

• “Dinosaurs  Down  the  Cape  Fear”  by  David  S.  Lee, 

April  1994. 

• “Casting  Into  an  Ancient  Sea”  by  Peggy  Payne, 

April  1980. 

• “What  the  Bones  Tell”  by 
Lawrence  Earley,  March  1991. 

Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD 

workshops  and  literature  at  the  Wild- 
life Commission’s  Web  site  at  www. 


ncwildlife.org. 
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Eremotherium  eomigrans 


4)  Gently  push  tail  under 
rump. 

5)  Crease  up  along  the  three 
---  lines  and  then  fold 
sloth  in  half  again. 

6)  Fold  down  head  tab,  tuck 
inside  and  glue  head  shut. 

7)  Fold  leaves  in  half  and  glue 
to  both  front  paws. 


The  Giant  Ground  Sloth 


■ • fold  down 


--  fold  up 


1)  Cut  out  both  sloth  and  leaf 
along  the  thick  black  lines. 

2)  Fold  sloth  in  half  lengthwise 
and  cut  out  the  white  notches 
on  fold. 

3)  Gently  crease  tail  down  along 
•••  lines  at  rump. 


A fossilized  skeleton  of  a Giant  Ground  Sloth  was  discovered  several  years  ago  in  Wilmington  by  a construction 
crew.  Scientists  have  named  this  extinct  sloth  species  Eremotherium  eomigrans,  which  means  "gentle  slow-moving  mammal, 
on  early  migrant.”  They  believe  it  was  a furry  herbivore,  or  plant  eater,  and  that  it  had  moved  north  from  what  is  now 
called  South  America. 

This  skeleton  is  displayed  in  the  fossil  exhibit  of  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Raleigh.  Here  you  can  exam- 
ine the  unusual  structure  of  the  cheek  bone  around  each  eye,  the  wide  flat  thigh  bones,  the  peg-like  teeth  and  the  stout 
claws  on  the  big  front  feet. 

What  do  you  imagine  this  creature  was  like? 


if  a7/zm/-£! 
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Audubon  Identifies  Bird  Declines 


The  National  Audubon  Society’s 
first  “The  State  of  the  Birds” 
report  revealed  some  dis- 
turbing trends  for  birds  in  the  United 
States,  including  several  species  found 
in  North  Carolina. 

The  report  highlights  654  bird  spe- 
cies in  five  major  types  of  habitat:  grass- 
land, shrubland,  woodland,  water  and 
urban.  Using  Breeding  Bird  Survey  data 
from  1966  through  2003,  researchers 
found  that  approximately  30  percent 
of  these  species  are  experiencing  pop- 
ulation declines.  Although  some  are  in 
steep  decline,  many  species  are  listed 
in  Audubon’s  green  category,  mean- 
ing that  the  species  are  of  low  conser- 
vation concern.  Other  categories  are 
yellow  (of  moderate  concern)  and 
red  (of  high  concern). 

Overall,  grassland  species  are  faring 
far  worse  than  birds  in  other  habitats,  ■ 
with  70  percent  of  those  species  show- 
ing significant  declines.  For  shrubland 
birds,  36  percent  are  in  significant  decline. 
Declines  are  reported  at  25  percent  for 
woodland  birds,  23  percent  for  urban 
species  and  13  percent  for  water  birds. 


The  painted 
bunting  (see  “Bird 
Without  Equal,” 

April  2004),  a shrub- 
land species,  has 
lost  half  its  pop- 
ulation since 
1966,  down  to 
4.5  million 
birds.  The 
bunting, 
found  along 
the  Carolina 
coast  from 
April  to 
August,  is  a 
popular  target 
for  the  caged-bird 
trade  and  faces  increasing  loss  of 
habitat.  An  attempt  to  limit  inter- 
national trade  in  painted  buntings 
failed  recently,  with  the  European 
Union  and  Japan  leading  opposition  to 
an  effort  to  protect  the  species  through 
the  Convention  on  International  Trade 
in  Endangered  Species. 

Among  grassland  birds,  the  Eastern 
meadowlark,  a once-common  sight  in 


Land  for  Red-Cockaded  Woodpecker 

North  Carolina  has  received  more  than  $2  million  in  grants  from  the  U.S. 

Interior  Department's  Cooperative  Endangered  Species  Conservation  Fund 
to  purchase  land  that  will  aid  the  endangered  red-cockaded  woodpecker. 

The  majority  of  the  funding,  $1,901,250,  will  be  used  to  purchase  two  tracts 
of  nearly  1,000  acres  in  Scotland  County  and  add  them  to  the  Sandhills  Game 
Land.  The  additional  property  will  help  prevent  encroaching  development  around 
these  blocks  from  hampering  the  state's  ability  to  manage  the  game  land  for  the 
red-cockaded  woodpecker  and  other  animal  species.  The  state  also  will  be  able 
to  better  restore  and  manage  longleaf  pine  habitat  in  this  area. 

The  state  also  received  $270,000  to  buy  40  acres  bounded  on  three  sides 
by  Croatan  National  Forest  in  Carteret  County.  The  purchase  will  benefit  red- 
cockaded  woodpeckers  directly  by  protecting  foraging  habitat. 


North  Carolina,  has  declined 
66  percent  since  1966.  But  with 
a national  population  estimated 
at  10  million,  it  still  ranks  in 
the  green  cat- 
egory. Henslow’s 
sparrow,  which 
winters  in 
western  North 
Carolina,  has 
declined  by 
90  percent  over 
the  same  period 
and  is  one  of  the 
grassland  species  of 
high  concern. 

The  red-cockaded 
woodpecker,  a federally 
listed  endangered  species 
since  1968,  makes  the  red  list 
for  woodland  birds.  North 
Carolina  has  one  of  the  largest 
populations  of  the  estimated 
11,000  remaining  birds,  with 
about  280  pairs  living  near  Ft.  Bragg. 
The  cerulean  warbler,  whose  numbers 
have  shrunk  about  75  percent,  also 
made  the  red  list  and  the  red-headed 
woodpecker,  the  yellow. 

Water  birds  appeared  to  be  far- 
ing the  best  among  the  five  habitats, 
although  they  are  the  most  difficult 
to  count.  Species  of  concern  are  the 
black  'duck  and  American  oyster- 
catcher.  The  whooping  crane  remains 
one  of  the  rarest  birds,  with  only 
300  individuals.  In  1941,  only  about 
15  of  the  birds  remained. 

No  urban  birds  made  the  yellow 
watchlist.  Only  one  is  on  the  red:  the 
green  parakeet,  which  occurs  only  in 
extreme  southern  Texas. 

To  read  the  complete  report,  visit 
www.  au  dubon . org  / bird  /stateof  thebirds. 


Commission  Schedules 
January  Public  Hearings 


North  Carolina  outdoorsmen  will  have 
opportunities  in  January  to  speak  their 
minds  on  proposed  changes  for  hunting,  fish- 
ing and  trapping  regulations  when  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  holds  a series 
of  public  hearings  across  the  state. 

Among  the  changes  proposed  for  2005- 
2006  seasons: 

•Establish  disease  testing  requirements 
for  waterfowl  to  be  imported  into  North 
Carolina  for  sale  and  release. 

•Change  the  definition  of  a bear  cub  to 
any  bear  weighing  less  than  100  pounds. 
The  current  limit  is  50  pounds. 

•Define "artificial  lure"  in  designated  Public 
Mountain  Trout  Waters,  where  artificial- 
lure-only  regulations  apply,  as  being  a spin- 
ner, plug,  fly  or  spoon  having  a single  hook. 
•Remove  the  size  limit  for  striped  bass 
caught  in  Lake  Norman  from  June  1 to 
Sept.  30  of  each  year. 

•Change  the  boundary  (north  to  south) 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  western 
bear  season  zone  from  N.C.  113  and  N.C. 
18  highways  to  I-77  and  I-40. 


A complete  list  of  proposed  changes  is 
available  at  www.ncwildlife.org.  The  list  also 
may  be  obtained  at  the  hearings,  held  at  the 
following  locations: 

Jan.  11,  Southwestern  Community 
College,  Sylva 

Jan. 12,  Morganton  Municipal 
Auditorium,  Morganton 

Jan.  13,  Starmount  High  School,  Boonville 

Jan.  18,  Bladen  County  Courthouse, 
Elizabethtown 

Jan.  19,  Alamance  County  Courthouse, 
Graham 

Jan.  20,  South  Stanly  High  School, 
Norwood 

Jan.  25,  Swain  Auditorium,  Edenton 

Jan.  26,  Craven  County  Courthouse, 

New  Bern 

Jan.  27,  Nash  County  Courthouse, 
Nashville 

All  hearings  will  begin  at  7 p.m. 

Please  check  www.ncwildlife.org  for  possible 
changes  in  the  public  hearings  schedule. 


Commission  Leaders 
in  New  Roles 

Fred  Harris  has  been  named  chief 
deputy  director  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission, 
and  Bob  Curry  is  the  new 
chief  of  the  Division  of 
Inland  Fisheries. 

Harris,  58,  (top)  served 
as  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Inland  Fisheries  since 
1986.  He  will  be  respon- 
sible for  field  operations 
for  the  agency’s  divisions 
of  Wildlife  Management, 

Wildlife  Enforcement, 

Engineering  Services, 

Conservation  Education 
and  Inland  Fisheries.  A 
native  of  Princeton,  W.  Va., 

Harris  earned  a bachelor’s 
degree  in  biology  from 
Concord  College  in 
Athens,  W.  Va. , and  a 
master’s  degree  in  forest 
resources  with  an  empha- 
sis in  fisheries  from  the 
University  of  Georgia. 

Harris  began  working 
for  the  Wildlife  Commission  in  1972  as 
a fisheries  biologist,  conducting  research 
and  management  projects  to  enhance 
angling  in  small  lakes  and  reservoirs. 

He  became  fisheries  research  coordi- 
nator for  the  Piedmont  region  in  1975 
and  assistant  fisheries  chief  in  1981. 

Curry,  49,  will  be  responsible  for  all 
statewide  programs  in  habitat  and  fish 
management,  biological  research,  regu- 
lations development,  fish  production 
and  stocking,  special  programs,  federal 
aid  and  budgets,  and  aquatic  habitat 
conservation.  Curry  joined  the  Wild- 
life Commission  in  1984  as  an  assis- 
tant fisheries  biologist,  conducting 
research  and  management  projects 
in  Piedmont  lakes  and  reservoirs.  He 
is  a native  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  he 
earned  a bachelor’s  degree  in  biology 
from  Augusta  College.  He  graduated 
with  a master’s  degree  in  fisheries  and 
wildlife  science  from  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville. 
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ON  PATROL 


On  the  opening  morning  of  turkey  season, 
Master  Officer  Richard  Tucker  was 
keeping  his  eyes  trained  on  a tree  stand 
that  had  an  automatic  feeder  nearby. 

A hunter  approached,  but  instead  of 
climbing  into  the  tree  stand,  he  walked 
past  the  stand  and  sat  down  20  yards 
away  and  started  calling  turkeys.  When 
Officer  Tucker  approached  the  hunter,  his 
defense  was  that  he  did  not  hunt  from  the 
stand  and  that  there  were  just  a few  old 
grains  of  corn  on  the  ground.  The  hunter 
soon  dropped  his  head,  not  only  as  an 
admission  of  guilt  but  also  to  protect  his 
eyes  when  the  feeder  came  on  and  threw 
corn  at  Officer  Tucker  and  the  suspect. 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  JACKIE  PITTMAN 
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Woody  Debris  Benefits 
Both  Fish  and  Anglers 


In  the  past  year  a multitude  of  named  tropical  systems  downed  countless  trees 
across  eastern  North  Carolina,  many  of  which  fell  into  streams  and  rivers. 
Although  fallen  trees  hamper  small-vessel  navigation  in  some  small  streams,  they 
help  aquatic  and  terrestrial  organisms  because  of  their  value  to  habitat. 

Fish  favor  woody  debris  for  spawning,  resting,  refuge,  concealment  and  feeding. 

Prey  fishes,  including  bluegills  and  redear  sunfish,  rely  on  these  habitats  primarily  for 
feeding  and  concealment,  while  larger  predatory  gamefish  such  as  largemouth  bass, 

striped  bass,  catfish,  crappie  and  pickerel  may  use 
the  cover  in  search  of  food.  In  rivers  with  unstable 
sandy  or  muddy  bottoms,  woody  debris  typically 
covers  little  channel  area  but  supports  a majority 
of  the  aquatic  food  chain. 

While  these  habitats  are  attractive  to  fish,  they 
also  benefit  anglers.  Woody  debris  concentrates 
gamefish  and  often  contributes  to  successful  fish- 
ing trips.  Many  an  angler  can  credit  a good  day 
of  fishing  to  woody  debris  and  snag  habitats. 

Because  these  habitats  are  so  important  to  fish, 
a thorough  cleanup  of  woody  debris  can  have  neg- 
ative consequences  for  fish  communities.  In  streams  that  are  heavily  snagged  and  cleared, 
fish  production  may  be  drastically  reduced  because  these  unique  habitats  are  lost. 

Woody  debris  in  coastal  rivers  presents  biologists  with  a difficult  management  chal- 
lenge. While  these  structures  provide  benefits  to  fish,  they  can  block  anglers  from  reach- 
ing their  favorite  fishing  holes,  particularly  in  small  streams.  In  downstream  reaches 
of  larger  coastal  rivers  such  as  the  Roanoke,  Chowan,  Tar,  Neuse  and  Cape  Fear  rivers, 
the  threats  of  increased  flooding  and  reduced  navigation  due  to  woody  debris  are  rel- 
atively minor.  But  the  partial  removal  of  fallen  trees  in  small  streams  can  greatly  improve 
access  by  small  vessels  while  not  sacrificing  fish  that  rely  on  these  habitats. 

— Bob  Barwick 


COMMISSION  SPOTLIGHT 


Documentary  Features  N.C.  Black  Bears 


The  black  bear  is  alive  and  well  in  North 
Carolina, and  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  would  like  to  spread  the  word 
on  the  state’s  largest  big-game  animal. 

The  30-minute  documentary, "The  Bear 
Facts:  The  Story  of  a North  Carolina  Treasure,” 
features  bears  from  the  Mountains  and 
Coastal  Plain.  Mark  Jones,  the  Wildlife 
Commission’s  black  bear  biologist,  pro- 
duced the  documentary. 

Five  segments  cover  the  history  and 
biology  of  black  bears,  research  and  mon- 
itoring, coexisting  with  bears,  hunting 
traditions,  and  the  future  of  black  bears 
in  North  Carolina. 


"We  also  included  information  to  clear 
up  some  myths,”  Jones  said.  "I've  met  cit- 
izens from  urban  areas  who  believe  black 
bears  are  endangered  like  grizzlies  or  polar 
bears,  and  I think  it's  important  to  get  the 
word  out  about  North  Carolina’s  healthy 
black  bear  populations. 

"On  the  other  extreme,  some  North  Car- 
olinians who  live  in  bear  country  must  deal 
with  bear-human  conflicts,  and  this  docu- 
mentary teaches  people  how  to  coexist  with 
bears  peacefully.” 

The  black  bear  documentary  will  be  avail- 
able on  VHS  and  DVD  at  www.ncwildlife.org 
or  1-866-945-3746. 
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Deer-Automobile  Crashes 
Continue  To  Rise 


JODY  DUGGIN5 


Crashes  involving  deer  last  year  in  North 
Carolina  rose  more  than  9.4  percent  from 
2002,  according  to  the  UNC  Flighway  Safety 
Research  Center.  In  2003  in  North  Carolina, 
police  cited  deer  as  a factor  in  15,456  accidents, 
around  6 percent  of  total  collisions.  Ten  people 
were  killed  and  1,097  were  injured  in  North 
Carolina  as  a result  of  crashes  involving  deer. 

"While  a crash  involving  a deer  can  hap- 
pen at  any  time,  drivers  should  be  partic- 
ularly careful  both  in  the  early  morning 
hours  and  the  early  evening  hours,” said 
Doug  Robertson,  director  of  the  Flighway 
Safety  Research  Center. "Almost  80  percent 
of  deer-related  crashes  in  2003  occurred 
between  the  hours  of  6 p.m.  and  6 a.m.” 

The  National  Flighway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  estimates  that  1.5  million  deer 
are  killed  each  year  in  automobile  crashes. 


WATCHABLE  WILDLIFE 


Hurricanes  Hammer  Recreational  Boats 


Evening  Grosbeak 


One  of  the  most  noticeable  species 
to  visit  winter  bird  feeders  in  North 
Carolina  is  the  evening  grosbeak 
(Coccothraustes  vcspcrt inns). 

It's  difficult  to  miss  the  strik- 
ing yellow  of  these  birds, 
particularly  when  a flock 
descends  on  a feeder  and 
begins  to  devour  sunflower 
seeds.  It  doesn't  take  long  for 
a flock  to  empty  a feeder,  but 
the  show  is  worth  a birder's 
additional  effort  to  replenish 
the  feeder. 

This  grosbeak  is  one  of  the  boreal 
(northern)  seed-eaters,  a group  that 
includes  the  purple  finch  and  the  com- 
mon redpoll,  and  breeds  from  south- 
eastern Yukon  south  into  northern 
California  and  parts  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  east  across  Canada 
and  into  the  northern  United  States. 

In  winter,  the  species  remains  a res- 
ident of  its  breeding  range,  but  also 
migrates  to  the  southern  United  States. 

In  some  years  the  bird  is  seen  more 
frequently  than  in  others.  Like  some 
other  boreal  seed-eaters,  the  evening 
grosbeak  is  known  for  its  irruptions, 
which  are  mass  movements  of  the  bird 
from  its  normal  winter  range.  Scientists 
disagree  as  to  both  the  frequency  and 
reasons  for  irruptions,  although  food 
supply  seems  to  play  a part.  Unlike 
migrations,  which  are  regular  and  pre- 
dictable, irruptions  are  unpredictable. 

Although  the  evening  grosbeak  is 
not  an  endangered  or  threatened  spe- 
cies, its  population  in  many  parts  of  its 
winter  range  has  declined  slightly  over 
the  past  several  years. 

The  evening  grosbeak,  a 6-inch  to 
7-inch  bird  that  weighs  between  2 and 
3 ounces,  eats  a variety  of  small  seeds 
and  fruits,  along  with  insects.  Its  thick 
bill  is  powerful  enough  to  crack  large 
seeds.  Maple  seeds  are  one  of  the  eve- 
ning grosbeaks’  favorite  foods.  In  its 
breeding  range,  the  evening  grosbeak 
preys  on  spruce  budworms. 
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Recreational  boat  owners  took  a big  hit 
during  the  hurricane  season  of  2004. 
According  to  the  Boat  Owners  Association 
of  the  United  States  (Boat  U.S.),  Hurricanes 
Charley,  Frances,  Ivan  and  Jeanne  caused 
$680  million  damage  to  recreational  boats. 

The  individual  storm  dollar  damage 
breakdown  is:  Hurricane  Charley, 
$130  million;  Hurricane  Frances, 
$300  million;  Hurricane  Ivan, 


$150  million;  and  Hurricane  Jeanne, 

$100  million.  (These  figures  do  not  include 
damage  to  commercial  vessels,  marinas  or 
other  infrastructure.) 

Meteorologists  said  a stagnant  weather 
pattern  — a big  high  pressure  system  over 
the  East  Coast  — prevented  storms  from 
heading  safely  out  into  the  Atlantic  and 
instead  forced  them  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  inland. 


There's 

Something  Fishy 
Going  On 

Ever  have  that  feeling  of  searching 
for  your  identity?  Well,  consider 
the  case  of  the  grouper,  a 
popular  target  for  sport  and 
commercial  fishermen  off  the 
North  Carolina  coast. 

Groupers,  both  red  and 
black,  are  protogynous 
hermaphrodites,  meaning 
that  the  young  are  pre- 
dominantly female  but  trans- 
form into  males  as  they  grow 
larger.  In  a study  of  red  groupers 
done  off  the  North  Carolina  coast  in 
1997  and  1998,  researchers  found  that 
the  females  ranged  from  14  inches  to 
31  inches  in  length,  while  the  males 


know 


ranged  from  24  inches  to  33  inches. 
Transition  from  female  to  male  occurred 
between  3 and  8 years  of  age. 

What  triggers  the  change  from  female 
to  male?  Scientists  are  not  sure,  but  the 
alteration — and  it  can  be  accomplished 
in  as  little  as  four  days — appears  to 
be  related  to  the  absence  of  a 
dominant  male.  Groupers 
are  solitary  fish  but  gather 
to  spawn.  If  the  dominant 
male  is  missing  from  a 
group,  the  largest  female 
will  become  a male. 
Scientists  have  studied 
about  100  species  of  fish  that 
are  sequential  hermaphrodites, 
meaning  they  begin  life  as  one  sex  and 
change  to  another,  but  suspect  there 
are  more.  Most  of  these  species  live  in 
shallow  ocean  water. 


In  Season 

The  following  North  Carolina  hunting  seasons  are  open  this  month: 

Wild  Turkey:  Jan.  17-22  in  selected  counties. 

Quail,  Rabbit,  Common  Snipe,  Grouse,  Raccoon,  Opossum  and  Bobcat:  Through  Feb.  28. 
Fox:  Through  Jan.  22  in  selected  counties. 

Crow:  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  each  week  through  Feb.  28. 

Pheasant:  Through  Feb. 1. 

Dove  and  Woodcock:  Through  Jan.  15. 

Gray  and  Red  Squirrel,  Brandt  and  Swan:  Through  Jan.  31. 

Ducks,  Mergansers  and  Coot:  Through  Jan.  29. 

Canada  Goose: Through  Jan.  29  in  Resident  Population  Zone. 

Snow  and  Blue  Geese:  Through  March  5. 

Check  the  2004-200 5 N.C.  Inland  Fishing,  Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations  Digest  or  www. 
ncwildlife.org  for  bag  limits  and  applicable  maps. 
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Wildlife  Arts  Festival 
Features  N.C.  Print 

The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  will 
unveil  its  2005  waterfowl  stamp  and  print 
at  the  opening  reception  of  the  10th  Annual 
East  Carolina  Wildlife  Arts  Festival  on  Feb.  4 
in  Washington.  Sponsored  by  the  East  Carolina 
Wildfowl  Guild,  the  reception  begins  at  7 p.m 
at  the  Washington  Civic  Center. 

The  commission  initiated  a Waterfowl 
Conservation  Stamp  and  Print  program  in  1983 
to  generate  funds  for  waterfowl  conservation 
in  the  state,  including  acquiring  and  improving 
habitat.  Money  from  the  sale  of  stamps  and 
prints  goes  into  the  waterfowl  fund. 

The  festival  continues  Feb.  5-6,  with  carv- 
ing competitions,  contests  for  duck,  goose  and 
turkey  callers,  and  retriever  demonstrations. 
A buffet  dinner  and  auction  will  be  held  Feb.  5 
at  7 p.m. 

For  more  information,  contact  David 
Gossett  at  (252)  946-2897  or  Sandra  Gossett 
at  (252)  946-9326. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Saturday ,Jan. 8 

Learn  through  activities  and  interactive 
presentations  how  a variety  of  species 
survive  cold  weather  in  Winter  Wildlife 
at  Howell  Woods  Environmental  Learn- 
ing Center  in  Four  Oaks.  Visit  www. 
j ohns  toncc . edu  / information  / howell 
woods/ howellwoods.htm 
or  call  (919)  938-0115. 

TuesdayJan.  18 

Learn  about  the  history  of  Cedar  Island 
with  Rodney  Kemp  at  the  Core  Sound 
Waterfowl  Museum  on  Harkers  Island. 
Visit  the  museum  at  www.coresound.com 
or  call  (252)  728-1500. 


Saltwater  Anglers  Practice 
Catch  and  Release 


Saltwater  fishermen  are  catching  — and  releasing — more  fish  than  ever, 
according  to  a report  from  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAA). 

The  report  showed  that  the  10-year  trend  for  saltwater  fish  caught  recrealionally 
is  up  by  11  percent  since  1994.  However,  the  number  offish  the  anglers  actually  keep 
has  remained  flat,  showing  no  significant  growth  over  the  past  decade. 

“I’m  encouraged  by  these  recreational  fishing  trends,”  said  William  Hogarth, 
NOAA’s  assistant  administrator  for  fisheries.  “The  healthier  and  more  abundant  we 
can  make  the  fish  populations,  the  better  the  fishing  experience  for  the  American 
public.  This  translates  into  more  jobs  and  money  going  into  coastal  communities.” 
Of  the  10  most  popular  recreational  species,  the  majority  of  fish  (60  percent  on 
average)  are  released  alive.  The  report  identified  anglers’  top  catches  as  spoiled  sea 
trout,  Atlantic  croaker,  summer  flounder  and  striped  bass. 

Recreational  fish- 
ing continues  to  be 
one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular outdoor  sports, 
with  15  million 
anglers  making 
nearly  82  million 
saltwater  trips  in 
2003.  That  figure 
represents  an  eight 
percent  drop  from 
the  previous  year, 
but  the  10 -year  trend 
is  still  positive  with 

the  number  of  anglers  up  seven  percent  and  the  number  of  trips  up  nine  percent. 

Nationally,  the  top  three  species  caught  by  recreational  fishermen  were 
spotted  seatrout  (32.8  million  landed,  68  percent  released),  Atlantic  croaker 
(11.5  million  caught,  57  percent  released)  and  summer  flounder  (4.6  million 
caught,  78  percent  released). 

The  most-released  fish  was  the  striped  bass,  which  in  North  Carolina  is  listed 
by  the  N.C.  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries  as  being  overfished  in  the  central  and 
southern  areas  of  the  coast.  Nationally,  86  percent  of  the  2.5  million  stripers 
landed  were  released. 


Friday-SunpayJan.  28-30 

Stop  by  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  Raleigh  for  Astronomy  Days, 
featuring  presentations,  exhibits  and 
activities.  Visit  the  museum  at 
www.naturalsciences.org  or 
call  (919)  733-7450. 

Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed  before 
traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing  should  be  con- 
servation-oriented and  should  be  submitted  at  least 
four  months  in  advance  to  jim.wilson@ncwildlife.org, 
or  call  (919)  733-7123,  Ext.  262. 


Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 

Fund  Balance  $55,171,086.19 

Established  on  May  29, 1981,  this  fund  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  lifetime  hunting 
and  fishing  licenses  and  lifetime  subscriptions  to  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine, 
as  well  as  from  tax-deductible  contributions.  Although  the  interest  may  be  used  to 
supplement  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  programs,  the  principal  remains 
invested  to  generate  additional  interest  for  the  future.  See  www.ncwildlife.org 
or  call  (919)  662-4370  for  information. 
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nature's  ways 


How  Does  an  Owl  Find  Its 
Prey  in  the  Dark? 

written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 

illustrated  by  David  Williams  ' 


An  owl's  flight  feathers  are  tipped  with  loose  barbs  on  the 
leading  edges,  which  break  down  noisy  air  turbulence  into 
small,  inaudible  disturbances.  A night-flying  owl  can  fly 
virtually  silently,  so  it  can  hear  its  prey  as  it  homes  in  on  it. 
And  the  surprised  prey  hears  nothing,  until  it’s  too  late. 


preaural  flap  of  feathers 


OWLS  ARE  AMONG  the  most  suc- 
cessful nighttime  predators.  At  least 
three  adaptations  allow  night-flying 
owl  species  to  locate  prey  hidden  from 
sight  by  inky  darkness  or  many  inches 
of  snow. 


Sound  waves  reach  the  ears  at  slightly  different  times.  Some  owls 
can  detect  a left  ear/right  ear  time  difference  as  small  as  30-millionths 
of  a second.  Night  hunters  such  as  the  barn  owl  have  one  ear  lower 
than  the  other,  so  they  can  detect  time  differences  vertically  (up- 
down)  as  well  as  horizontally  (left-right).  A barn  owl  adjusts  its  flight 
path  to  keep  its  head  in  line  with  the  last  sound  made  by  its  prey. 


Underneath  the  top  layer  of  facial 
feathers,  tightly  packed  feathers 
form  parabolic  rims  encircling  the 
face  behind  the  ear  openings.  This 
arrangement  concentrates  sound  - i 
waves  toward  the  ears. 


■ , 
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OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


A Legacy  Unfrittered 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


"As  early  as  178 9, 
entrepreneurs 
were  thinking  of 
ways  to  drain 
the  lake  and 
plant  crops.  ” 


Few  landmarks  in  North  Carolina  are  more  recog- 
nizable than  the  old  pump  station  lodge  at  the 
Mattamuskeet  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  But  visitors 
often  think  that  it’s  some  sort  of  inland  lighthouse 
because  the  old  smokestack  was  long  ago  converted 
into  an  observation  tower  painted  in  wide  bands  and 
topped  by  a glassed  cupola. 

From  the  top,  you  can  look  north  across 
40,000-acre  Lake  Mattamuskeet — the 
largest  natural  lake  in  the  state  — and  see 
the  canals  that  once  fed  the  pump  station. 
To  the  south,  the  main  outfall  canal  runs 
straight  to  Pamlico  Sound. 

The  lake  was  nearly  lost  to  a grandiose 
agricultural  plan  some  70  years  ago.  Had 
that  plan  succeeded,  Hyde  County  might 
well  be  a very  different  place  today.  From  a 
purely  economic  standpoint,  some  might 
lament  that  lost  opportunity.  On  the  other 
hand,  Lake  Mattamuskeet  would  not  exist, 
nor  would  it  be  a national  wildlife  refuge. 
And  certainly,  it  would  never  have  been 
the  Canada  goose  hunting  capital  of  the 
world  during  the  1950s  and  ’60s,  or  remain 
as  a mecca  for  waterfowl  today.  Nor  would 
Bertha  Murray  be  so  fondly  remembered 
for  her  oyster  fritters. 

As  early  as  1789,  entrepreneurs  were 
thinking  of  ways  to  drain  the  lake  and 
plant  crops,  ft  was  not  until  1925  that  August  Hecksher, 
an  enterprising  81-year-old,  built  a pump  station  on 
the  south  side  of  the  lake  and  installed  four  massive 
Corliss  engine  steam  pumps  capable  of  pumping 
250,000  gallons  of  water  per  minute.  Hecksher  laid 
out  the  town  of  New  Holland,  built  highways  and  a 
railroad  and  planted  a variety  of  crops,  including  the 
largest  acreage  of  soybeans  in  the  world.  Despite  sev- 
eral record  crops,  th'e  pumps  proved  unreliable,  and 
the  persistent  quagmire  swallowed  tractors.  A dis- 
couraged Hecksher  threw  in  the  towel  in  1933. 

The  federal  government  purchased  the  lake, 
allowed  it  to  refill  and  established  the  Mattamuskeet 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  1934,  adding  10,000  acres 
around  the  lake.  In  1939,  the  state  began  operating 
controlled  hunts  in  36  blinds.  The  pump  station 
was  converted  into  a lodge. 

During  the  late  1950s  and  early  ’60s,  as  many  as 
131,000  Canada  geese  wintered  on  the  lake.  However, 
geese  began  wintering  farther  north,  where  grain  crops 
were  increasing  at  the  same  time  that  Hyde  County 


corn  crops  were  being  harvested  earlier.  An  increase 
in  resident,  non-migratory  geese  obscured  the  overall 
decline  in  migratory  geese.  Some  migratory  Canadas 
still  winter  at  the  refuge,  but  the  season  on  them  is 
closed.  Even  so,  Mattamuskeet  remains  a prime  win- 
tering ground  for  ducks,  swans  and  snow  geese,  and 
hunts  are  still  held  on  16  lake  blinds  allocated  by  a 
popular  annual  drawing.  Hopes  are  to  reopen  the  lodge, 
closed  since  1973,  as  an  education  center  if  funds  can 
be  raised  to  restore  it. 

This  past  September  I was  sharing  these  memories 
with  Joyce  Gibbs  Daniels,  who  is  retiring  after  work- 
ing at  the  refuge  for  31  years. 

“I’ll  bet  every  hunter  who  ever  stayed  in  the  lodge 
remembers  those  juicy  clumps  of  fried  oysters  they 
called  fritters  that  were  served  there,”  I recalled. 

“The  lady  who  made  those  fritters  is  still  living,” 
Joyce  said.  “I’ll  bet  she’d  share  that  recipe  if  you 
asked  her.” 

Bertha  Murray  and  her  daughter  Sarah  Shelton  were 
clearly  surprised  by  my  request.  “I’m  amazed  anybody 
would  remember  those  fritters,”  said  Bertha.  “My  late 
husband  Sam  worked  as  a bellhop  at  the  lodge,  and 
later  at  River  Forest  Manor  in  Belhaven.  We  had  six 
children,  and  raised  two  more.  I began  working  as  a 
cook  in  1932 — I’m  87  now — and  I cooked  for  the  lodge 
for  29  years.  We  used  at  least  a gallon  of  oysters  every 
meal.  I was  offered  opportunities  to  have  a restaurant, 
but  I didn’t  want  to  leave  home.  I reckon  I’d  be  rich  if 
I’d  done  that.  Am  I really  famous  for  my  fritters?” 
Indeed  you  are,  and  grateful  hunters  far  and  wide 
will  soon  have  the  oil  hot.  Don’t  burn  your  tongues. 

Bertha  Murray’s  Mattamuskeet  Oyster  Fritters 
1-2  pints  oysters 
1 cup  self-rising  flour 

1 teaspoon  baking  powder 

2 eggs 

1 cup  whole  milk  , 
peanut  oil  or  Crisco 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Wash  and  drain  oysters  to  remove  grit  or  shell. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Add  unbeaten  eggs  to 
milk  and  stir  well.  Mix  flour  and  baking  powder.  Dip 
spoonfuls  of  oysters  (3  to  5 per  dip)  into  milk  and  egg 
mixture.  Roll  oysters  in  flour  and  baking  powder,  then 
drop  into  V2  inch  hot  oil.  (The  spoon  helps  transfer  the 
fritters  intact  between  mixtures  and  oil).  Brown  both 
sides.  Drain  on  paper  towels.  Thank  Bertha. 
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\ "It  is  not  the  mountain  we  conquer,  but  ourselves." 

Sir  Edmund  Hiliacy 


Winding  Stair  Gap,  off  U.S.  64  near  Franklin 
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IN  THE  FEBRUARY  ISSUE 


4 HORSE  FEATHERS 

The  size  of  the  wild  horse  herd 
on  Shackleford  Banks  ruffles 
the  feathers  of  some  scientists. 

BRRR.  . .IT'S  BASS  SEASON 
The  time  to  fish  is  now,  if  you 
know  how. 


SCOTT  TAYLOR 


BEAGLING 

People  test  the  painstaking 
training  of  their  hounds  in 
beagling  competitions  across 
the  state  for  the  love  of  dogs, 
not  trophies. 


find  us  on  the  web  at  ncwildUfe.org 


Lithography  by  PBM  Graphics  Inc. 
Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina 
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UNBRIDLED  ALLIANCE 

written  by  Greg  Jenkins 
photographed  by  Scott  Taylor 

A citizen’s  group  and  the  National  Park  Service  seek 
the  proper  ecological  balance  to  protect  Shackleford 
Banks  and  its  storied  wild  horses. 


COLD-WEATHER  BASS 
written  by  Dan  Kibler 
illustrated  by  David  Williams 

The  right  lures  and  tactics  can  heat  up  winter- 
time fishing. 


THE  LAMPSHADES 

written  and  photographed  by  Frederick  A.  Coyle 

North  Carolina’s  mountains  are  home  to  really  big, 
really  ancient  spiders,  and  we’re  lucky  to  have  them. 


SEEING  RED 
Photo  essay 

All  kinds  of  animals  use  the  color  red  to  communicate. 


BEAGLING  BYTHE  BRACE 
written  by  Jack  Horan 
photographed  by  Jody  Duggins 

It’s  a sport,  a challenge  and  a weekend  way  of  life. 
Beaglers  compete  for  bragging  rights,  not  bag  limits. 
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Cover:  An  iridescent  red  collar  makes  the  rufous  hummingbird  stand  out 
among  our  winter  birds.  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  TODD  PUSSER. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is  the  official  educational  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation  of  North  Carolina’s  wildlife 
and  other  interrelated  natural  resources  and  also  to  the  environment  we  share  with  them. 


t’s  said  that  nothing  is  certain  except  death  and  taxes.  This  season  we  can  do  some- 
thing about  the  former  by  paying  attention  to  the  latter.  North  Carolina  lawmakers 
have  made  it  extremely  easy  for  us  to  help  reverse  the  decline  of  nongame  species.  We 
simply  enter  on  line  26  of  our  state  income  tax  forms  the  amount  of  our  tax  refunds 
that  we  wish  to  send  straight  to  the  N.C.  Nongame  and  Endangered  Wildlife  Fund. 

The  fund  supports  the  Wildlife  Commission’s  nongame  program,  an  effort  that 
is  near  and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  readers.  Whether  you  are 
a fisherman  or  hunter,  paddler  or  nature  watcher,  landowner  or  user  of  public  lands, 
you  know  that  all  species  are 
important  to  the  health  of  the 
outdoors  you  enjoy.  By  provid- 
ing operating  funds  for  non- 
game conservation  projects, 
you  help  conserve  habitat  and 
reverse  declines  in  populations 
of  migratory  birds,  freshwater 
mussels,  native  fishes  and  coastal 
waterbirds,  among  others. 

Your  donation,  added  to 
contributions  from  thousands 
of  other  taxpayers,  makes  the  state  nongame  program  a reality.  Every  dollar  from 
the  fund  is  matched  by  three  dollars  in  federal  funds  to  support  work  that  benefits 
nongame  and  endangered  wildlife  in  North  Carolina. 

Red  is  the  color  of  this  month’s  photo  spread.  In  the  animal  kingdom,  red  is  often 
a signal  that  communicates  an  important  message.  Our  message  is  that  the  animals 
pictured  may  benefit  from  your  contribution  to  the  N.C.  Nongame  and  Endangered 
Wildlife  Fund.  When  you  see  red  outdoors  this  winter,  think  of  line  26,  or  use  the 
bind-in  form  in  the  back  of  this  magazine  to  make  a tax-deductible  contribution  to 
the  fund.  Consider  that  your  donation  is  a small  payback  for  the  delight  you  get 
from  seeing  a Northern  cardinal  against  white  snow. 


Margaret  Martin 


Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  (ISSN  0043-549X)  is  published  monthly  (with  the  exception  of  two  issues  in  January)  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27604-1188.  Periodicals  postage  paid  at  Raleigh,  N.C.  and  additional 
mailing  offices.  Subscription  rates:  one  year  $12,  three  years  $30,  lifetime  $150.  All  foreign  subscriptions  are  $28  per  year.  Payable  by  U S 
Postal  Service  money  order  or  U.S.  bank  cashier’s  check.  All  orders  must  be  prepaid.  Please  allow  6 to  8 weeks  delivery  on  new 
subscriptions  and  address  changes.  POSTMASTER:  Send  address  changes  to  Circulation  Manager,  1711  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27699-1711.  Address  all  correspondence  regarding  subscriptions  to  Circulation  Manager.  For  subscription  help,  dial  1-866-945- 
3746.  Articles  in  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  may  represent  the  personal  views  of  authors,  and  do  not  imply  endorsement  by  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is  available  on  audio  cassette  through  the  Department  of  Cultural  Resources, 
Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  (919)  733-4376.  The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  an 
equal  opportunity  agency. 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


Swan  Fondness 

Waterfowling  has  long  been  a tradition  of 
coastal  North  Carolina,  and  this  past  December’s 
article  on  the  Swan  Island  Club  by  my  good 
friend  Eddie  Nickens  ("A  Hunt  Through  Time”) 
has  captured  the  true  excitement  of  the 
Currituck  Sound  experience. 

Etched  into  the  stone  mantle  of  the  fire- 
place in  the  main  room  of  the  Swan  Island 
Clubhouse  is  a Latin  inscription  that  trans- 
lates,“This  corner  of  the  world  smiles  for  me 
beyond  all  others.” That  pretty  well  sums  up 
how  I feel  about  Swan  Island  and  all  of  the 
many  good  times  I have  enjoyed  there.  Cold 
mornings,  wet  dogs,  whistling  wings  and 
good  friends  — these  are  the  ingredients 
for  good  memories  of  time  spent  in  the  marsh. 

The  article  on  call  maker  Ralph  Jensen 
("An  Answered  Call”)  was  such  a wonder- 
ful tie-in.  What  a true  craftsman  and  artist. 

I have  visited  his  shop  and  am  proud  to  have 
a couple  of  his  calls.  They  are  beautiful  and 
they  work  great,  too! 

Bob  Timberlake 
Lexington 

Palm  Purveyor 

I enjoyed  "Palms  of  North  Carolina"  (Dec. 
2004).  I have  been  growing  them  here  for 
30  years — Sabal  minor  (palmetto),  Rhapido- 
phyllum  hystrix  (needle  palm)  and  Trachycarpus 
for tunei  (windmill  palm).  Our  hiking  club  here 
has  built  four  trails.  Along  the  i‘/,-mile 


Palmetto  Trail,  I planted 
.about  200  small  ones  that 
I grew  from  seeds. 

There  is  also  a Pal- 
metto Trail  at  Goose 
Creek  State  Park.  Coker 
and  Totten’s  book, "Trees 
of  the  Southeast,"  writ- 
ten in  the  1930s,  men- 
tions palms  in  Perquimans 
County  and  on  Back  Bay 
in  Virginia.  I guess  those 
are  the  ones  in  Currituck 
County.  There  is  also 
a Palmetto  Point  on 
Albemarle  Sound  in  Tyrrell  County.  There 
must  be  some  palmettos  there. 

Bill  Craft 
Greensboro 


Ladybugged 

After  living  at  the  Crystal  Coast,  we  decided 
to  head  for  the  mountains  to  enjoy  family 
and  friends.  Little  did  we  know  that  ahead  of 
us  in  our  new  home  was  going  to  be  the  big- 
gest nightmare  one  could  imagine.  We  bought 
a beautiful  log  home  on  a hill  in  Lowgap  back 
in  September.  In  early  October,  the  trouble 
began.  We  were  not  aware  that  ladybugs 
would  infest  our  home  in  the  thousands. 

We  would  like  to  meet  the  idiot  scientists 
that  said  "they  hope  these  beetles  are  the  key 
to  preventing  the  deaths  of  entire  strands  of 
hemlocks, "as  stated  in  your  November  2004 
issue  ("The  Fight  to  Save  Hemlocks").  These 
same  scientists  don't  even  say  for  sure  they 
will  help.  Did  these  scientists  think  that  they 
would  also  invade  people's  homes?  How  about 
asking  these  scientists  how  you  get  rid  of  them? 

T.  Ferrell 
Lowgap 

Clyde  Sorenson,  NCSU  entomologist:  The  lady- 
bugs  bedeviling  these  people  are  not  the  same 
species  being  released  for  adelgid  control,  but 
rather  Harmonia  axyridis,  the  Asian  multi- 
colored ladybird.  These  beetles  were  introduced 


in  the  1980s  in  several  states  to  help  control 
aphids.  This  species  aggregates  in  large  num- 
bers in  the  fall.  If  the  walls  of  a building  aren’t 
tight,  the  beetles  find  their  way  inside,  where 
they  almost  in  variably  die  due  to  low  humidity. 
They  carry  no  disease  and  are  completely  harm- 
less to  humans  (though  some  will  occasionally 
nip).  The  best  way  to  remove  them  from  a house 
is  probably  with  a hand  vacuum. 

The  beetles  that  eat  hemlock  woolly  adel- 
gids  are  quite  small  and  nondescript.  If  they 
were  occurring  in  numbers  large  enough  to  cause 
these  problems,  we  might  be  able  to  rejoice  at 
the  salvation  of  the  hemlocks.  The  ladybirds 
demonstrate  the  potential  for  unforeseen  con- 
sequences in  biological  control.  Still,  strategies 
like  the  adelgid-eating  beetle  are  the  most 
environmentally  prudent  hope  for  saving  the 
hemlocks.  Our  “idiot  scientists" are  doing  the 
best  they  can  with  a difficult  problem. 

Cleanliness  and  Godliness 

I grew  up  in  the  Asheville  area,  and  as  a young- 
ster saw  both  the  Pigeon  River  and  the  French 
Broad  River  as  virtual  cesspools  ("Pigeon  River 
Revival,"  Dec.  2004).  No  one  would  even  touch 
the  rivers,  never  mind  boat,  swim  or  fish  there. 
I can  remember  when  the  rivers  would  flood, 
then  seeing  the  gross  debris  left  hanging  along 
the  banks.  The  French  Broad  was  colored  gray- 
black,  and  the  Pigeon  was  gray  with  interest- 
ing colors  mixed  in.  The  French  Broad  was 
polluted  by  sewage,  runoff,  dumping  and 
industrial  waste,  and  the  Pigeon  had  the  same 
problems  made  even  worse  by  the  pulp  mill. 

Today,  when  I visit  this  area,  I see  swimming, 
canoes,  boats,  fishing,  duck  hunting  and  all  of 
the  other  great  outdoor  activities  that  cleaned-up 
river  systems  can  provide.  I applaud  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina  magazine  for  its  excellent  article 
on  the  river  and  the  many  wonderful  articles 
that  have  been  published  about  the  restoration 
and  preservation  of  our  rivers  and  streams  — 
and  thus  the  wildlife  that  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  is  charged  to  protect. 

Chuck  Bennett,  Commissioner 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Matthews 


Letters  should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712. 
Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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Ocean  winds  off' Cape  Lookout  howl  relentlessly,  driving  a blinding 
rain.  With  40- foot  waves  battering  its  hull,  a Spanish  galleon  begins 
to  founder.  The  gruesome  crunch  of  breaking  wooden  planks  signals  that  the 
ship  has  struck  a shoal.  As  the  ship  lists  hard  to  starboard,  much  of  its  cargo 
of  people,  horses  and  provisions  spills  out  of the  gaping  hole  in  its  side.  In  the 
raging  sea,  the  passengers  do  not  fare  well.  But  the  small,  hardy  Spanish 
mustangs  swim  a quarter  mile  to  shore  and  find  cover  from  the  gale  in  a dense 
patch  of  maritime  forest.  The  following  morning,  a brilliant  sunrise  finds  a 
herd  of  two  dozen  horses  alone  on  a piece  of  land  that  400 years  later  will  be 
called  Shackleford  Banks. 

Unbridled  Alliance 


As  dramatic  and  romantic  as  this  vignette  is,  no  one  knows  if  anything  like  it  ever 
really  happened  on  the  North  Carolina  coast  in  the  16th  century  Certainly,  given  the 
huge  number  of  shipwrecks  off  the  Outer  Banks  over  four  centuries,  it  is  possible  that 
such  an  event  occurred.  But  stories  of  shipwrecks  are  forever  lost  to  the  sea,  and  we 
can  never  be  sure. 

However,  there  are  instances  where  origins — researched  and  debated  though  they 
may  be — no  longer  matter.  This  is  the  case  with  the  ponies  of  Shackleford  Banks. 
Historians  have  documented  that  these  wild  horses  have  been  on  the  island  for  at  least 
200  years,  and  scientists  have  shown  conclusively  that  Banker  ponies  are  genetically 
linked  to  Spanish  mustangs.  But  in  the  last  century,  their  legend  took  on  mythical 
proportions  and  made  them  symbols  that  are  inextricably  linked  to  the  culture  of  the 
Cape  Lookout  area. 

“The  history  of  the  horses  is  fascinating,”  said  Carmine  Prioli,  an  N.C.  State 
University  professor  who  has  written  extensively  about  that  area  of  the  coast,  “but 
the  history  the  horses  have  made  is  even  more  important.” 

Handsome  history 

Few  creatures  stir  more  passion  in  humans  than  wild  horses.  They  represent  freedom, 
power,  beauty,  toughness,  grace  and  the  very  essence  of  wildness.  They  are  the  wind 
in  our  hair  and  the  rumble  of  the  prairie  beneath  galloping  hooves.  They  charm  us  with 
gentle  whinnies  and  big,  liquid  brown  eyes  that  gaze  into  our  souls  and  invite  us  to 
run  with  them.  Wild  horses  are  untamed  creatures — the  antithesis  of  Thoroughbreds. 
They  became  beautiful,  powerful  and  fast  not  through  careful  breeding  but  by  natural 
selection  alone.  Their  idyllic  lives  inspire  songs,  poems,  books  and  films. 

Yet  few  creatures  cause  more  problems  for  humans  than  wild  horses.  Where  horses 
roam  free,  they  are  blamed  for  vehicle  accidents  and  damage  to  landscaping,  fences 
and  other  property.  Wild  herds  can  spread  disease  to  domesticated  horses.  They 
multiply  quickly  and  can  easily  outgrow  their  established  forage  area.  Overgrazing 
and  starvation  in  small,  remote  public  lands  are  possible  if  wild  horses  are  not 
managed  for  herd  size  and  disease. 


To  protect 
Shackleford  Banks 
and  its  storied  wild 
horses,  citizens  and 
the  National  Park 
Service  have  joined 
forces  to  balance 
island  ecology  and 
cultural  expectations. 

written  by 
Greg  Jenkins 

photographed  by 
Scott  Taylor 


Shackleford’s  wild  horses 
appear  to  enjoy  a peaceful, 
idyllic  life  with  plenty  of 
space  to  roam.  Aside  from 
occasional  bouts  of  severe 
weather,  their  primary  foe 
is  overpopulation. 
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Nowhere  has  this  dilemma  been  illustrated 
better  than  on  Shackleford  Banks,  the  only 
major  North  Carolina  barrier  island  that  is 
protected  as  a wilderness  area  and  prohibits 
vehicles.  Horses  were  living  on  Shackleford 
Banks  long  before  the  9-mile-long  spit  of 
sand  became  an  island.  From  the  mid-1800s 
until  the  end  of  that  century,  a community 
known  as  Diamond  City  thrived  on  the  east 
end  of  Shackleford,  which  was  then  phys- 
ically connected  to  adjacent  Core  Banks.  An 
estimated  500  people  lived  in  Diamond  City 
(so  named  for  the  pattern  on  the  nearby  light- 
house), and  perhaps  another  200  were  scat- 
tered over  the  rest  of  Shackleford  Banks.  The 
residents  worked  the  local  waters,  tended  gar- 
dens and  raised  livestock,  including  horses. 

The  deadly  San  Ciriaco  hurricane  of  1899 
wiped  out  Diamond  City  and  chased  its  citizens 
to  the  mainland  for  good.  Many  of  the  dis- 
placed residents  left  their  horses  on  Shackle- 
ford Banks  to  graze  freely.  A 1933  hurricane 
opened  Barden  Inlet,  cleaving  Shackleford 
from  Core  Banks  and  isolating  a herd  of  ponies 
on  the  new  island.  With  horses  restricted  to 
a smaller  range,  the  locals  still  maintained 
ownership.  They  held  yearly  roundups  called 
“pony  pennings,”  when  they  branded  new 
foals,  marking  them  as  their  own. 

In  1966,  Cape  Tookout  National  Seashore 
was  created,  incorporating  all  of  Core  Banks. 
Twenty  years  later,  in  1986,  Shackleford  Banks 
was  added  to  the  national  seashore,  and  all 
signs  of  human  existence  — cottages,  fishing 
shacks,  livestock — were  removed  from  the 
interior  of  the  island.  Unclaimed  ponies 
gained  their  freedom,  and  Shackleford  Banks 
became  a sanctuary  for  wild  horses. 

With  cattle,  sheep  and  goats  gone,  the 
ponies  had  no  competition  for  grazing 
land.  Over  the  next  decade,  they  multi- 
plied quickly,  and  the  herd  expanded  to 
about  200  individuals  — too  many  for  the 
island  to  support,  according  to  biologists. 
Something  had  to  be  done. 


('.owing  together  for  horses 

In  the  mid-1990s,  dissent  rose  on  the  main 
land  and  I larkers  Island  over  the  National 
Park  Service’s  plans  lor  the  Shacklelord 
Banks  horses.  The  Park  Service  proposed 
removing  most  ol  the  horses  on  the  island 
and  maintaining  a herd  of  50  to  60.  Equine 
geneticist  Gus  Cothran  ol  the  University 
of  Kentucky  warned  the  Park  Service  that 
their  number  was  too  small  to  sustain  a 
genetically  viable  population.  Local  horse 
lovers  became  convinced  that  the  ponies’ 
days  would  be  numbered  if  the  plan  were 
implemented.  A group  of  Carteret  County 
citizens  formed  the  nonprofit  Foundation 
for  Shackleford  Horses  and  appealed  to  U.S. 
Rep.  Walter  Jones  for  help. 

Meanwhile,  disease  testing  found  that 
some  of  the  ponies  were  carriers  of  equine 
infectious  anemia,  a horse  illness  similar 
to  AIDS  in  that  it  has  an  inapparent  carrier 
stage.  State  law  requires  that  any  horse,  wild 
or  domestic,  found  to  have  equine  infectious 
anemia  be  quarantined  for  life  or  destroyed. 
Seventy-six  of  the  Shackleford  horses  tested 
positive  — 41  percent  of  the  herd.  Because 
no  quarantine  site  was  available  for  that 
many  horses,  they  were  all  euthanized. 

Shocked  into  action,  Jones  drafted  legis- 
lation in  1998  titled  “The  Shackleford  Banks 
Protection  Act,”  which  mandated  that  a 
herd  of  at  least  100  free-roaming  horses  be 
co-managed  on  the  island  by  the  Park  Service 
and  the  foundation.  About  that  time,  the  Park 
Service  hired  equine  biologist  Sue  Stuska  to 
work  with  the  herd  and  the  foundation. 

For  the  last  five  years,  the  unique 
arrangement  appears  to  have  functioned 
efficiently,  with  the  co-managers  working 
together  well.  The  Shackleford  population 
has  been  certified  free  of  equine  infectious 
anemia,  with  no  danger  that  it  will  return. 
The  ponies  are  safe  on  their  island  home, 
away  from  any  other  infected  horses  that 
could  spread  the  disease. 

Stuska  handles  surveys,  censuses  and 
constant  assessments  of  herd  health.  She 
and  the  foundation  act  as  liaisons  to  other 
scientists  who  have  studied  the  Shackle- 
ford ponies  for  years.  The  group  also  facil- 
itates the  adoption  of  any  horse  that  must 
be  removed  from  the  island.  “We  make 
sure  they’re  healthy  and  well  taken  care 
of,”  said  Carolyn  Mason,  president  of  the 
Foundation  for  Shackleford  Horses.  “We 
have  vets  brought  down  if  need  be,  and  we 
look  for  some  really  good  homes  for  them. 
Our  main  interest  is  the  long-term  security 


and  safety  ol  the  horses.”  Stuska  agrees 
that  the  Inundation  has  proven  its  worth. 
“We’re  handling  things  that  would  be  labor- 
intensive  for  them,  and  vice  versa,”  she  said. 

I he  foundation  also  raises  money  to 
use  for  scientific  studies  ol  the  island  and 
the  herd  by  the  Park  Service  and  university 
researchers.  Cothran  and  horse  behaviorist 
Dan  Rubenstein  of  Princeton  have  studied 
the  Shackleford  herd  for  years,  and  their  opin- 
ions are  sought  when  the  time  comes  to  make 
major  decisions  about  the  horses.  Cothran, 
Rubenstein  and  other  scientists  consulted 
with  the  Park  Service  and  the  foundation  to 
establish  the  optimum  size  of  the  herd  — 
between  110  and  130  horses,  which  would 
allow  for  yearly  population  growth  through 
breeding.  From  time  to  time,  herd  managers 
seek  scientists’  advice  on  which  horses  to 
remove  from  the  island  for  population  control, 
or  which  mares  should  receive  birth  control. 

Prioli,  who  wrote  a forthcoming  book  on 
the  Shackleford  horses,  agrees  that  coopera- 
tion is  at  a high.  “It  has  taken  a long  time  to 
find  a happy  balance  between  the  ecology  of 
the  island  and  the  viability  of  the  horses,”  he 
said.  “It  has  also  taken  a lot  of  time  to  build 
the  cooperation  that  now  exists  between  the 
local  population  and  the  Park  Service.  That 
kind  of  cooperation  is  of  historic  importance.” 

Day-to-day  management 
Because  the  horses  are  isolated  on  a relatively 
small  island  of  fewer  than  3,000  acres,  it  is 
important  to  keep  the  herd  size  down  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent  breeding  problems  that 
occur  when  the  horses  are  too  closely  related. 
Decisions  about  which  horses  are  taken  off 
Shackleford  Banks  are  made  very  carefully 
to  make  sure  that  certain  family  lines  are  not 
overrepresented.  For  example,  when  one  mare 
had  four  consecutive  male  foals  with  the  same 
stallion,  two  of  the  foals  were  removed.  The 
foundation,  the  Park  Service  and  Rubenstein 
all  keep  genealogy  records  that  are  compared 
before  decisions  are  made.  “It’s  not  a bunch 
of  local  yokels  going  ‘eeny,  meeny,  miney, 
moe,”"  Mason  said.  “We  know  those  horses 
pretty  well  as  to  who  is  kin  to  whom  because 
we’re  over  there  a lot.” 

Roundups  now  occur  every  three  or  four 
years  as  needed.  Horses  removed  are  generally 
subadult  offspring  of  prolific  mares  and  stal- 
lions, not  adults  who  have  gained  status  — 
so-called  “alpha”  mares  and  stallions.  The 
dominant  horses  are  left  on  the  island  to 
avoid  major  social  changes  that  might  affect 
behavior.  When  ponies  come  off  the  island, 
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The  circle  of  life  continues  with  about  eight  births  on  the  island  each  year.  Foals  stay  with  their  mothers  until  they  are  old  enough  to  fend  for  themselves. 
Development  just  across  Beaufort  Inlet  on  Radio  Island  poses  little  threat  to  the  ponies  because  they  are  protected  by  National  Park  Service  policy. 
Carolyn  Mason  (left)  of  the  Foundation  for  Shackleford  Horses  works  closely  with  Park  Service  biologist  Sue  Stuska  to  manage  the  herd. 
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foundation  volunteers  prepare  them  for 
adoption.  They  socialize  them,  put  halters 
on  them  and  teach  them  to  eat  horse  feed. 

Stuska’s  duties  include  periodic  assess- 
ments of  the  horses’  body  condition,  which 
she  determines  by  observing  the  muscula- 
ture of  their  rumps  and  assigning  a score  to 
each  horse.  Her  records  tell  if  horses  are  get- 
ting enough  to  eat  and  how  they  are  aging. 
Older  animals  may  not  metabolize  feed  well, 
even  if  plenty  of  food  is  available. 

Stuska  also  notes  the  locations  of  harems, 
which  are  groups  that  consist  of  an  alpha  stal- 
lion, his  few  mares  and  their  young  offspring. 
She  records  each  harem’s  location  on  a GPS 
unit  and  uses  the  data  to  draw  the  horses’ 
home  ranges  on  a map.  Interestingly,  she  has 
found  that  harems  rarely  wander  more  than 
half  the  island  away  from  their  home  range. 
Many  horses  on  Shackleford  have  never 
crossed  paths  except  during  roundups. 


Stuska  helps  visitors  understand  how 
to  behave  when  watching  the  horses,  which 
are  dangerous  wild  animals  that  should  not 
be  approached,  taunted  or  fed.  A stallion  is 
very  protective  of  his  harem  and  will  kick 
or  bite  if  he  feels  threatened.  Feeding  the 
horses  could  result  in  digestive  problems 
or  even  death.  If  the  horses  were  to  associate 
people  with  food,  they  could  become  dan- 
gerously aggressive  toward  visitors.  Stuska 
speaks  from  the  Park  Service  point  of  view 
regarding  wild  animals  interacting  with 
humans.  “What  happens  when  a 900-pound 
stallion  decides  that  he  wants  your  lunch?” 
she  said.  “That’s  only  going  to  hurt  him  in 
the  long  run.  I don’t  want  to  have  to  remove 
him,  but  what  are  we  going  to  do?” 

Perhaps  the  toughest  challenge  these  man- 
agers face  is  the  balancing  act  of  maintain- 
ing a wild  herd.  Although  birth  control  and 
removal  allow  the  horses  to  live  relatively 


naturally,  environmental  cycles  like  droughts 
and  cold  winters  make  life  in  the  wild  hard 
on  the  animals.  Stuska  is  adamant  that  feed- 
ing the  herd  during  harsh  conditions,  as  horse  i 
lovers  might  be  tempted  to  do,  compromises 
the  wildness  of  the  horses  and  survival  of  the 
fittest  by  undermining  the  horses’  adaptability 
and  leading  them  down  the  path  to  domesticity. 

“The  park’s  goal  is  to  maintain  a wild  herd,” 
Stuska  said.  “The  whole  big  deal  about  hav-  | 
ing  those  horses  is  that  they’re  wild  and  free 
and  they  do  what  they  would  normally  do 
as  wild  animals.  Anything  we  would  do  that 
would  change  that . . . something  like  pro-  > 
viding  water  and  food,  1 would  hope  that  we 
would  never,  ever,  ever  have  to  go  there.” 

Disrupting  natural  processes 
Not  everyone  agrees  that  the  co-management 
arrangement  is  working  and  that  everything 
is  going  well  on  Shackleford  Banks.  Perhaps 
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From  left:  Orrin  Pilkey.a  Duke  University  geologist,  has  studied  the  Shackleford  herd  for  40  years.  He  believes  that  at  its  current  size,  the  herd  could  over- 
graze stabilizing  island  grasses,  with  disastrous  consequences  for  the  horses.  Small,  fenced-in  areas  called  exclosures  keep  horses  out  and  allow  researchers 
to  study  Shackleford  flora  that  has  not  been  impacted  by  grazing.  Because  they  like  to  eat  fresh,  green  growth,  horses  keep  the  salt  marsh  on  the  west  end 
of  the  island  manicured  like  a lawn.  Sometimes  a good  back  scratch  in  the  hard  sand  feels  nice. 
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the  loudest  critic  of  the  current  setup  is  Orrin 
Pilkey,  a Duke  University  geologist  who  is  one 
of  the  world’s  foremost  authorities  on  barrier 
islands.  He  believes  that  having  the  founda- 
tion as  co-manager  of  the  herd  irreparably 
undermines  the  authority  of  the  Cape  Look- 
out National  Seashore  staff.  “My  fundamental 
objection  politically  is  that  the  Park  Service 
has  lost  control  of  the  herd,”  Pilkey  said.  “That 
should  never  be.  I don’t  know  of  another  sit- 
uation where  a particular  part  of  an  ecosystem 
has  been  taken  away  from  the  Park  Service.” 
Pilkey,  who  has  visited  the  island  with 
his  classes  for  40  years,  also  dislikes  the  eco- 
j logical  changes  he  has  seen  on  Shackleford. 
He  is  convinced  that  because  the  herd  is  too 
large,  the  horses  are  overgrazing  the  island 
from  its  shore  to  deep  in  its  maritime  forest. 
“They  don’t  allow  the  island  to  evolve  as  it 
would  naturally,”  Pilkey  said. 

Overgrazing,  which  Pilkey  and  others 
admit  is  hard  to  define,  could  disrupt  the 
processes  that  link  Shackleford’s  ecology 
and  geology.  The  horses’  preferred  food  is 
I the  Spartina  salt  marsh  grass  that  grows  on 

i the  sound  side  of  Shackleford  Banks.  The 

> 

i Spartina  traps  sand,  which  then  builds  up  in 


the  marsh.  The  marsh  grass  keeps  growing 
up  through  the  sand  until  it  is  too  high  above 
the  water  table  for  the  grass  to  survive.  Sea 
oats  take  over  and  trap  more  sand,  creating 
dunes  as  the  Spartina  spreads  toward  the 
water  and  continues  the  process. 

Natural  building  of  the  island  is  crucial 
in  the  long  run.  The  gradual  rise  in  sea  level, 
attributed  by  many  to  global  warming,  even- 
tually will  inundate  land  that  does  not  build 
above  the  ocean’s  surface.  Pilkey  finds  it 
offensive  that  humans  are  allowing  the  horses 
to  disrupt  a natural  process  that  eventually 
will  save  the  island  — and  the  horses  — from 
sea  level  rise.  He  says  the  only  way  to  restore 
the  balance  is  to  reduce  the  herd,  but  deter- 
mining how  small  the  herd  should  be  is 
problematic.  “1  think  it’s  going  to  be  fewer 
of  the  horses  than  it  is  now,”  he  said.  “But 
I don’t  know  what  that  number  is,  nor  do  I 
know  how  to  measure  it.” 

Stuska  is  uncertain  whether  reducing  the 
herd  would  accomplish  the  goal  Pilkey  has  in 
mind.  Regardless  of  how  many  or  how  few 
horses  are  on  the  island,  they  will  still  return 
day  after  day  to  the  Spartina  marshes  to  feed. 
“Horses  are  very  selective  grazers,”  Stuska 


said.  “They  will  eat  the  new,  lender  growth 
ol  that  plant  to  the  exclusion  of  others.”  So 
even  though  the  horses  keep  many  areas 
of  Shackleford  salt  marsh  manicured  like  a 
lawn,  they  come  to  the  water’s  edge  to  munch 
the  fresh,  green  tips  that  keep  regenerating. 

Pilkey  and  the  managers  of  the  horse  herd 
on  Shackleford  Banks  agree  on  one  major 
point.  Much  more  research  is  needed  before 
any  widely  accepted  conclusions  can  be  made 
about  the  horses’  impact  on  the  island.  They 
say  the  first  step  should  be  a thorough  botan- 
ical survey  to  identify  plant  species  and  deter- 
mine the  condition  of  the  fragile  maritime 
forest.  No  botanical  research  has  been  done 
on  Shackleford  in  20  years — since  before  the 
cattle,  sheep  and  goats  were  removed.  By  all 
accounts,  the  island  looks  different  now  than 
when  hundreds  of  other  animals  were  graz- 
ing on  everything  in  sight.  Aerial  studies 
would  help  identify  vegetation  types  and 
show  changes  over  the  last  couple  of  decades. 

Next,  Shackleford  needs  a geological 
assessment  using  the  results  of  the  botan- 
ical study  to  find  out  whether  the  horses  are 
disrupting  natural  cycles  as  much  as  Pilkey 
suspects.  Finally,  biologists  should  deter- 
mine the  type  of  management  required  to 
keep  a genetically  viable  herd.  A decade  of 
comprehensive,  wide-ranging  study  could 
create  a clear  plan  for  the  island’s  manage- 
ment for  the  next  50  years. 

Wild  and  free,  vicariously 
Co-management,  congressional  legislation 
and  years  of  scientific  research  seem  like 
a lot  of  trouble  to  go  through  to  keep  a few 
horses  on  a small  barrier  island.  Prioli,  the 
N CSU  professor,  thinks  the  work  is  more 
than  worth  the  effort.  He  said  that  using 
federal  tax  dollars  to  manage  the  horses 
on  Shackleford  Banks  is  a good  expendi- 
ture, considering  what  the  wild  beasts  do 
for  our  spirits.  “Their  role  in  the  culture  is 
deeply  important,”  Prioli  said.  “They  are 
an  icon  of  American  civilization.  They  con- 
nect us  to  the  landscape  and  to  who  we 
are  as  a people.  We  desperately  need  that 
connection  in  a world  where  our  lives  are 
increasingly  ruled  by  technology.” 

Even  those  who  disagree  intensely  with 
keeping  the  herd  at  its  current  size  can 
appreciate  the  inhabitants  of  such  a unique 
place.  “The  herd  on  Shackleford  is  a very 
rare  herd  of  truly  wild  horses  on  a wild 
island  — a precious  thing,”  Pilkey  said. 
“There  are  so  few  places  where  that  could 
possibly  come  to  be.” 
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The  thing  I remember  most  about  the  first  time  I went  bass  fishing  in  the 
dead  of  winter  was  that  thermometer  at  the  bank  we  passed  on  the  way  to 
the  lake.  The  little  bulbs  spelled  out  “27” — as  in  27  degrees. 

Wrapped  in  heavy  clothes  in  the  well-heated  cab  of  a pickup  truck,  1 shivered  at 
the  thought  of  all  the  shivering  I was  about  to  do.  And  1 was  going  to  do  it  by  choice. 

1 was  actually  leaving  the  comforts  of  a warm  bed  at  5 a.m.  to  stand  in  the  back  of  a 
bass  boat,  on  the  open  water  of  a big  reservoir,  with  the  February  air  cold  enough  to 
form  ice  in  the  guides  on  my  fishing  rod  and  the  wind  cold  enough  to  blur  my  vision. 
I was  doing  this  for  the  opportunity  to  catch  two  or  three  largemouth  bass. 

It  didn’t  take  long  after  we’d  motored  away  from  the  boat  ramp  and  stopped  over 
a steep  underwater  bank  for  me  to  feel  my  rod  tip  being  jerked  by  some  force  hidden 
40  feet  below  the  water’s  surface.  In  a minute  or  two,  a chunky  2 Vr-pound  bass  was 
flopping  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Strangely,  I felt  warm  all  over. 

I knew  it  wasn’t  the  coffee. 

When  we  finally  came  off  the  lake  six  hours  later,  the  fact  hit  us  that  it  was  indeed 
numbingly  cold  (about  the  same  time  that  the  sleet  started).  The  cold  had  gone  unno- 
ticed while  we  were  jigging  a spoon  in  and  out  of  submerged  timber  (left  on  the  lake’s 
floor  when  it  was  impounded),  catching  about  a bass  every  hour,  with  a couple  of 
skillet-bound  walleye  mixed  in. 

With  the  fishing  action  plenty  hot,  it  isn’t  too  tough  to  stay  warm  — or  at  least  to 
convince  the  body  that  warm  is  a relative  idea..  It’s  amazing  how  much  discomfort 
the  mind  can  talk  the  body  into  absorbing  when  there’s  a fish  to  be  caught.  After  all, 
it  isn’t  much  different  from  sitting  in  a tree  stand  for  hours  on  end,  peering  through 
snowflakes,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  an  eight-point  buck.  These  bucks  just  have  scales 
and  fins,  and  the  rifle  is  replaced  by  a graphite  baitcasting  rod. 

And  you  can  fill  your  tags  all  day  long. 


The  right  lures  and  tactics  can 
heat  up  wintertime  fishing. 

WRITTEN  BY  Dan  Kibler 
illustrated  by  David  Williams 
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Cold-weather  bass  fishing  requires  large  lures,  big  enough  to  induce  a strike  from 
a sluggish  largemouth.  Clockwise  from  top  left:  This  selection  has  proven  effec- 
tive during  the  winter  season:  bucktail  jig,  blade  bait  (Silver  Buddy),  jigging  spoon 
(Hopkins  75  Shorty),  single-blade  spinnerbait,  lipless  crankbait,  suspending  jerk- 
bait,  jig  and  plastic  chunk  and  shallow-running  crankbait  with  wide  wobble. 


Lures  and  locations 

The  first  thing  you  must  realize  when  head- 
ing out  to  catch  bass  with  the  thermometer 
in  the  20s  or  30s  is  that  fishing  becomes  a 
slow,  vertical  sport. 

Instead  of  making  long  casts  and  burning 
your  bait  back  as  fast  as  you  can  crank  the 
reel  handle,  you’re  more  likely  to  be  look- 
ing over  the  gunwales  of  your  boat,  pressing 
the  button  on  your  reel  and  watching  your 
lure  descend  into  the  depths  of  the  lake  until 
it  hits  the  bottom  with  an  easily  detectable 
thump.  You’re  more  likely  to  be  lifting  your 
bait  off  the  bottom  and  dropping  it  back  with- 
out retrieving  any  line.  From  mid-December 
through  February  across  much  of  North 
Carolina,  bass  fishing  becomes  a painstak- 
ingly slow  process  for  several  reasons. 

First,  the  surface  water  temperature  in 
most  lakes  across  the  state  cools  enough 
that  it  sends  bass  scurrying  to  the  bottom. 
They’re  in  search  of  water  that’s  less  affected 
by  the  cold  winds  and  falling  mercury  that 
make  the  shallowest  section  of  the  lake  unin- 
habitable. Find  surface  water  that  has  fallen 
into  the  low  to  mid-40s,  and  you  likely  won’t 
find  too  many  fish  close  to  the  top.  Most  of 
them  will  be  in  much  deeper  areas. 

Second,  a bass  is  a cold-blooded  animal. 
The  falling  temperatures  cause  its  body 
temperature  to  drop  and  its  metabolism  to 
slow  appreciably.  No  longer  is  a bass  apt  to 
charge  after  a lure  that  swims  past  its  nose. 
It  can’t — that  speed  is  gone.  So  the  fish  is 
much  more  likely  to  hit  a bait  that  drops 
down  in  front  of  its  nose  and  draws  atten- 
tion to  itself  by  jumping  up  and  down. 

Third,  in  the  winter  a bass  wants  to  get 
as  much  out  of  any  single  meal  as  possible. 
Little  bitty  lures  that  were  very  productive 
earlier  in  the  year  are  no  longer  the  ticket. 

A bass  is  more  likely  to  strike  at  a lure  that 
offers  him  the  biggest  meal  possible  for 
the  least  amount  of  effort.  This  concept 
shouldn’t  be  foreign  to  many  of  us.  We 
go  through  the  drive-through  window  at 
the  fast-food  restaurant  and  reduce  a dou- 
ble cheeseburger  to  sesame  seeds  in  five 
minutes.  We  get  fat.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  had  to  run  a 100 -yard  dash  for  a 
granola  bar,  we’d  be  more  likely  to  lose 
weight.  Of  course,  big  bass  never  watch 
exercise  programs  on  television. 

A vertical  presentation  of  lures  is  usually 
the  road  to  success.  Find  a fish  over  a creek 
channel  or  next  to  a bank  and  then  drop  a bait 
on  its  nose.  Jig  it  up  and  down  a couple  of 
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times.  Flutter  or  bump  a bait  down 
a steep  bank.  Yo-yo  a bait  up  and 
down.  Crank  a plug  down  in  front 
of  a bass,  stop  your  retrieve  and  let 
it  suspend  there,  tempting  the  fish. 

One  key  is  to  be  able  to  locate 
bass.  Normally,  you  want  to  find  the 
clearest  water  possible.  Bass  are 
much  more  apt  to  be  sight-feeders 
during  the  winter,  and  dingy  or 
muddy  water  is  about  as  close  to  a 
no-win  situation  as  possible.  As  deep 
as  the  fish  usually  are,  this  means  having 
a good  depth  finder  on  your  boat.  Because 
you're  fishing  vertically,  you  need  the  cone 
of  the  transducer  pointing  down,  close  to 
vertical,  not  30  or  45  degrees  forward. 

Use  the  depth  finder  to  locate  baithsh 
and  bottom  structure  as  much  as  bass. 
Places  to  look  include  the  deeper  reaches 
of  creek  channels,  mid-lake  humps,  the 
ends  of  main-lake  and  secondary  points, 
and  steep  banks  — especially  rocky  bluff 
banks  where  the  bottom  of  the  lake  bed 
may  drop  off  precipitously. 

The  key  on  my  cold  day  on  the  lake  was 
that  when  we  found  baithsh  hugging  the 
bottom  at  the  proper  depth,  we  usually 
caught  bass.  When  the  baithsh  were  sus- 
pended off  the  bottom  or  were  aimlessly 
cruising  well  off  the  bank,  there  wasn’t 
much  reason  even  to  drop  down  a bait. 

Bass  — either  individually  or  in  schools 
— will  often  follow  big  concentrations  of 
baithsh  for  long  distances,  sometimes  nip- 
ping at  hsh  on  the  outskirts  of  the  big 
school,  usually  those  closest  to  the  bot- 
tom. If  the  baithsh  are  using  a creek  chan- 
nel for  a travel  corridor,  bass  usually  will 
start  to  feed  when  the  school  moves  and 
starts  to  relate  to  the  ledge  where  the  bot- 
tom drops  into  the  channel. 

The  most  productive  lures  for  dead-of- 
winter  hshing  are  those  that  can  be  most 
easily  worked  vertically,  those  that  can  be 
worked  very  slowly,  and  big,  bulky  lures 
that  offer  a mouthful. 

Into  the  hrst  category  falls  perhaps  the 
most  popular  and  easiest  of  them  all  to  use: 
the  jigging  spoon,  which  is  a slab  of  metal 
shaped  like  a cigar,  tipped  with  either  a 
single  or  treble  hook  and  often  with  a tuft 
of  hair,  Mylar  or  a feather.  Working  a jig- 
ging spoon  is  as  simple  as  letting  it  fall  to 
the  bottom,  jerking  it  up  with  the  rod  tip 
a foot  or  so,  then  letting  it  flutter — on  a 
tight  line  if  possible  — back  to  the  bot- 
tom. Strikes  most  often  will  come  when 


the  bait  is  falling,  either  on  the  initial  fall 
or  when  it’s  fluttering  back  after  you  jig  it. 

Other  baits  that  work  well  when  fished 
falling  or  yo-yoed  include  blade  baits  such 
as  the  popular  Silver  Buddy,  bucktail  jigs 
and  large  lipless  crankbaits.  Blade  baits  are 
especially  good  to  “walk”  down  a bluff  bank. 
Bucktails  are  great  when  jigged  down  a 
bank,  and  lipless  crankbaits,  three-quarters 
of  an  ounce  or  heavier,  can  be  deadly  when 
they’re  cast  out,  ripped  off  the  bottom  and 
allowed  to  flutter  back  down  or  yo-yoed 
up  and  down  in  place. 

Baits  that  can  be  worked  slowly  across 
the  bottom  include  the  old  traditional 
rubber-skirted  jig  tipped  with  either  a plas- 
tic or  pork  chunk,  bucktail  jigs  or  heavy 
spinnerbaits  with  a single  blade — usually 
a Colorado  blade  that  will  generate  a lot  of 
vibration  as  it  spins  down. 

Two  more  baits  are  worth  looking  into 
because  they  can  be  fished  slowly.  Try  sus- 
pending jerkbaits.  These  long,  minnow- 
shaped plugs  with  short  diving  lips  can  be 
cranked  down  several  feet  and  fished  along 
in  a series  of  jerks  from  your  rod  tip,  then 
stopped  to  suspend  in  front  of  hsh.  Shallow- 
running crankbaits  with  extremely  wide 
actions  can  be  retrieved  very  slowly,  the 
Bomber  Speed  Shad  being  a perfect  example. 

Jerkbaits  are  especially  productive  for 
smallmouth  bass,  which  normally  don’t 
spend  their  winters  quite  as  deep  as  their 
largemouth  cousins.  Smallmouths  often 
hold  in  the  winter  anywhere  from  5 to 
15  feet  deep  — compared  with  20  to  30  feet 
for  largemouths  — and  that  puts  them 
well  within  range  of  jerkbaits  that  can  dive 
down  to  5 to  8 feet,  then  pause  and  suspend 
there,  tempting  bass  with  hopes  for  a big, 
easy-to-catch  meal. 

Blade  baits  also  are  deadly  on  winter 
smallmouths,  in  part  because  they  can 
be  worked  so  easily  around  the  rocky 
bluff  banks  that  are  common  in  North 
Carolina’s  mountainous  lakes. 


Find  the  hot  holes 

One  sure  way  exists  to  avoid  the 
complications  of  wintertime  bass 
fishing,  and  that  is  to  find  a warm- 
water  discharge  on  your  favorite 
reservoir.  More  commonly  known 
as  “hot  holes,”  warm-water  dis- 
charges exist  on  a handful  of  North 
Carolina  lakes — Lake  Norman, 
Lake  Wylie,  Belews  Lake,  Hyco 
Lake  and  Sutton  Lake,  to  name  a 
few.  Hot  holes  are  areas  in  reservoirs  where 
warm  water  flows  back  into  the  lake  after 
it  is  used  in  power  plant  processes. 

The  places  where  the  warmer  water  is 
returned  become  magnets  for  all  kinds  of 
baitfish  and  game  fish,  because  the  water 
temperatures  can  often  be  15  to  20  degrees 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  lake.  At  Lake 
Norman,  for  instance,  it  may  be  the  dead 
of  winter  near  the  N.C.  150  bridge,  with 
water  temperatures  around  45  degrees.  But 
a mile  or  so  downstream,  at  the  Marshall 
Steam  Station  discharge,  the  water  may  be 
65  degrees.  Depending  on  wind  direction 
and  weather  conditions,  the  effects  of  the 
discharge  may  extend  for  several  miles. 

In  warm-water  discharge  situations,  all 
bets  are  off  for  wintertime  tactics.  The  bass 
don’t  know  the  air  temperature  is  in  the  high 
20s;  their  activity  level  is  driven  by  the  warm 
water.  Fish  not  in  the  hot  hole  may  bite  only 
jigs  that  are  crawling  across  the  bottom  in 
25  feet  of  water  or  spoons  that  are  bouncing 
up  and  down  in  front  of  their  noses.  In  and 
around  the  warm-water  discharge,  though, 
they  may  be  in  3 feet  of  water  hitting  a spin- 
nerbait  or  crankbait  that’s  being  retrieved 
as  fast  as  you  can  turn  the  reel  handle. 

Warm-water  discharges  also  set  up  an 
“edge”  situation  that’s  unique  to  winter 
fishing.  As  the  warm  water  flows  away  from 
the  discharge,  a temperature  break  will 
often  develop  on  the  cusp  of  the  warmer 
water.  Around  one  boat  dock,  the  temper- 
ature may  be  55  degrees.  Twenty  yards 
downstream,  the  water  may  be  45  degrees 
around  a second  dock.  The  warm  side  of 
that  abrupt  temperature  change  will  often 
hold  a bonanza  of  baitfish  and  game  fish. 
Fishermen  who  have  temperature  gauges 
on  their  boats  can  often  locate  these  areas 
and  reap  the  rewards  of  knowing  that  cold- 
weather  fishing  can  often  be  mighty  hot.  ^ 

Dan  Kibler  is  the  outdoor  columnist  for  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal. 
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As  I walked  along  Deep  Creek  Trail  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  one  blue-sky 
afternoon  last  summer,  I was  lured  toward  a fluttering  motion  on  a nearby  rock  outcrop.  There 
I witnessed  a life-and-death  encounter  that  has  been  repeated  over  and  over  for  eons,  since 
even  before  the  Appalachian  Mountains  were  formed.  A crane  fly  had  just  been  snared  by  the  web  of  a 
lampshade  spider,  which  was  using  its  long,  slender  legs  to  pull  the  struggling  insect  toward  its  deadly 

mouthparts. 

In  the  sheltered  coves  and  valleys  of  western  North 
Carolina’s  mountains  live  three  species  of  these  remarkable 
spiders,  venerable  sit-and-wait  predators  that  are  survivors 
of  an  ancient  lineage  that  arose  before  the  dinosaurs.  Known 
as  lampshade  spiders  because  of  their  lampshade-shaped 
webs,  the  group  includes  11  living  species  found  in  the 
Appalachians,  the  southern  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  moun- 
tains of  California.  They  possess  evolutionarily  primitive 
features  that  have  attracted  the  attention  of  araneologists 
(spider  experts)  around  the  world. 

Lampshade  spiders  are  distinctive  anatomically  and  can 
be  easily  identified,  even  when  preserved  in  an  alcohol-filled  museum  jar  far  away  from  their  unique 
webs.  No  other  spiders  have  the  combination  of  very  long,  thin  legs,  flattened  body  and  four  book  lungs 
(visible  as  two  pairs  of  whitish  patches  on  the  underside  of  the  abdomen).  The  presence  of  four  book 
lungs  reveals  their  ancient  heritage.  They  have  the  same  complement  of  these  internal  booklike  res- 
piratory organs  possessed  by  the  very  first  spiders.  Of  the  nearly  34,000  other  species  of  “modern” 
(araneomorph)  spiders  known  to  science,  only  lampshade  spiders  and  a handful  of  close  relatives 
scattered  around  the  world  have  retained  all  four  of  the  ancestral  lungs. 

The  lampshade  spider  Hypochilus  pococki  is  common  and  widely  distributed  throughout  the  North 
Carolina  mountains.  On  a typical  summer  day,  thousands  of  hikers  walking  mountain  trails  pass  with- 
in a few  feet  of  these  large  but  cryptic  spiders  without,  unfortunately,  ever  noticing  them.  These  folks 
are  missing  an  excellent  opportunity  to  observe  one  of  the  most  fascinating  animals  on  Earth.  Over  the 
past  35  years,  my  students  and  1 have  had  the  good  fortune  of  studying  these  world-famous  creatures 
that  thrive  in  the  mountains  around  Western  Carolina  University. 


\ 

North  Carolina’s  mountains  are  home  to 
some  big  old  spiders.  They’re  really  big  and 
really  old,  and  we’re  lucky  to  have  them. 

j 


written  and  photographed  by 


FREDERICK  A.  COYLE 
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Despite  their  gangly  legs,  lampshade  spi- 
ders are  often  difficult  to  detect  in  the  wild 
because  they  blend  visually  into  the  rock  sur- 
face upon  which  they  perch.  A really  close 
look  at  the  coloration  of  the  'A-  to  %- inch- 
long  body  and  2-  to  3-inch-long  legs  reveals 
a rich  mosaic  of  pigments  that  disrupts  the 
spider’s  outline  and  serves  as  camouflage. 

But  the  highly  visible  and  unique 
lampshade-shaped  web  is  a dead  giveaway. 
It  is  found  among  rock  outcrops  and  boulders 
in  moist,  shaded  habitats.  The  web  is  basi- 
cally a truncated  cone  with  the  narrow  end 
attached  to  a rock  surface  and  the  broad 


My  students  and  i have  had  the  good  fortune  of  studying 
these  world-famous  creatures  that  thrive  in  the  mountains 
around  Western  Carolina  University. 

V J 
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Clockwise  from  top  left:  In  a side  view 
of  a lampshade  web,  the  spider  is  perched 
on  the  rock  surface  inside  the  narrow  end 
of  the  lampshade.  Guy  lines  hold  open 
the  wider  end  of  the  web.  In  a bird’s  eye 
view,  the  spider's  eight  long  legs  hold 
the  web  base,  ready  to  detect  web-borne 
vibrations.  The  legs  and  wings  of  a crane 
fly  become  thoroughly  entangled  in  the 
web's  dry  silk,  making  it  easy  prey  for  the 
spider.  A male  lampshade  spider  is  on  the 
prowl  for  a mate. 


end  supported  by  guy  lines  radiating  out  to 
other  lines  anchored  to  vegetation  or  rock 
surfaces.  The  spider  rests  within  the  nar- 
row end  of  the  lampshade,  its  body  nearly 
touching  an  open  mesh  of  silk  adhering  to 
the  rock  surface.  Tarsal  claws  at  the  ends 
of  its  eight  legs  grip  the  surrounding  lamp- 
shade at  eight  evenly  spaced  points. 

Time-tested  Weaponry 

In  contrast  to  the  more  specialized  webs 
of  most  web-building  spiders,  the  unique 
shape  and  placement  of  the  lampshade 
web  enable  its  maker  to  ensnare  both  ambu- 
latory prey  (such  as  other  spiders,  daddy 
longlegs,  crickets  and  millipedes)  and 
flying  prey  (such  as  crane  flies,  stoneflies 
and  mayflies).  The  narrow  end  of  the  adhe- 
sive lampshade  has  broad  contact  with  the 
rock  surface,  where  it  can  intercept  arthro- 
pods crawling  along  the  rock.  The  rest  of 
the  lampshade  extends  out  into  the  airspace 
of  winged  insects.  Perhaps  this  especially 
versatile  predatory  strategy — the  ability  to 
capture  both  walking  and  flying  animals  — 
is  one  reason  the  lampshade  spider  lineage 
has  survived  the  environmental  changes 
that  have  occurred  over  its  remarkably  long 
history  of  220  million  years. 

Another  nifty  feature  of  the  lampshade 
web  that  distinguishes  it  from  the  webs  of 
orb-weaving  spiders  (Charlotte  of  “Charlotte’s 
Web”  was  an  orb  weaver)  is  the  way  it  sticks 
to  prey  The  sticky  silk  of  most  orb  weavers — 
and  for  that  matter,  the  great  majority  of 
spiders  with  sticky  webs — sports  beadlike 
droplets  of  liquid  glue. 

But  the  stickiness  of  the  lampshade 
spider’s  web  is  due  to  a multitude  of  loops 
and  coils  of  microscopically  thin  silk  fibers, 
spun  onto  the  tough  silk  lines  that  form  the 
supporting  mesh  of  the  lampshade.  These 
“clouds”  of  microscopic  loops  give  a soft, 
white,  fluffy  appearance  to  the  meshwork 
lines  of  the  lampshade  and  make  the  web 
rather  easy  to  spot.  The  loops  work  like 
Velcro  to  entangle  the  spines,  hairs  and  teeth 
scattered  over  the  legs,  bodies  and  wings  of 
insects  (see  Nature’s  Ways,  page  39). 

One  advantage  of  the  dry  adhesive  silk 
of  a lampshade  web  is  its  longevity.  Just  like 
Elmer’s  glue,  the  sticky  liquid  beads  that  coat 
the  fibers  of  a typical  orb  web  dry  out  and 
consequently  lose  their  adhesive  properties, 
so  an  orb-weaving  spider — unlike  a lamp- 
shade spider — has  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 


Described  Species 
Living  Today 


The  Branches 


• 40 


310  million 
years  ago 

First  spiders  appear 


220  million  years  ago 

Modern  spiders  appear 


Mesothelae 

(liphistiid  spider  from 
Sumatra) 

• Found  in  East  Asia. 


Mygalomorphae 

(Atypoides  hadron  from 
Missouri) 

• tarantulas  and  trapdoor 
spiders,  etc. 

• Found  worldwide. 


Hypochilidae 

( Hypochilus  pococki  from 
North  Carolina) 

* lampshade  spiders 

• Found  in  USA  and  China 


Haplsgynae 

( Pholcus  phalangioidcs , a cellar 
spider  from  North  Carolina) 

• cellar  spiders,  recluse  spiders, 
etc. 

• Found  worldwide. 


Araneoidea 

( Argiope  aurantia,  an  orb- 
weaver  from  North  Carolina) 

• orb-weavers,  sheet-web 
weavers,  comb-footed 
spiders,  etc. 

• Found  worldwide. 


RTA  Glade 

(Phidippus  otiosus,  a jumping 
spider  from  Florida) 

' wolf  spiders,  jumping 
spiders,  etc. 

• Found  worldwide. 

GRAPHIC  BY  KRISTIE  RHODES 


The  first  spiders  appeared  on  Earth  more  than  310  million  years  ago.  Over  time,  changes  in  spider  ancestors  gave  rise  to  the  six  branches 
of  spiders  we  know  today.  The  lampshade  spiders  (Hypochilidae)  are  the  oldest  surviving  branch  of  the  modern  (araneomorph)  spiders. 
This  small  group  has  probably  changed  little  since  its  ancestors  branched  off  more  than  200  million  years  ago.  The  other  three  branches 
of  modern  spiders  arose  later  and  changed  and  diversified  until  they  now  include  more  than  93  percent  of  all  living  spider  species.  The 
primitive  trails  of  lampshade  spiders  hint  at  what  the  ancestors  of  modern  spiders  were  like. 


Sources:  Frederick  A.  Coyle,  Western  Carolina  University;  Jonathan  Coddington,  Smithsonian  Institution;  William  A.  Shear,  Hampden-Sydney  College;  Paul  Selden,  University  of  Manchester 
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removing  and  replacing  these  crucially 
important  web  components  every  clay  or  two. 

It  is  a simple  and  fascinating  exercise  to 
toss  a cricket  or  crane  fly  into  a lampshade 
web  and  watch  what  happens.  The  insect’s 
struggles  tend  to  entangle  it  and  immedi- 
ately attract  the  attention  of  the  web  owner. 
The  spider  detects  the  location  of  the  prey 
item  not  by  vision  (its  eyes  are  small  and 
can  detect  only  changes  in  light  intensity) 
but  by  the  spatial  pattern  of  web-borne 
vibrations  sensed  by  receptors  on  its  legs. 
The  spider  then  quickly  approaches  the 
ensnared  insect,  pulls  it  toward  its  mouth- 
parts,  bites  it  with  its  fangs,  and  injects 
a paralyzing  venom. 

Now,  I know  what  most  of  you  are  think- 
ing: “I’ll  be  darned  if  I’m  going  to  get  that 
close  to  a venomous  spider!”  Believe  me, 
you  have  no  need  to  fear  lampshade  spiders 
(or,  for  that  matter,  more  than  99  percent 
of  the  world’s  spider  species).  Lampshade 
spiders  are  not  aggressive  when  approached 
or  handled,  and  they  do  not  bite  people. 
My  students  and  I have  handled  hundreds 
of  them  and  have  never  been  bitten.  Even 
if  a lampshade  spider  were  to  bite  a person, 
it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  venom  would 
have  any  noticeable  effect.  If  you  were  to 
touch  or  prod  a lampshade  spider  with 
your  finger,  it  would  most  likely  fold  its 
long  legs  against  its  body,  release  its  grip 
on  the  web,  fall  to  the  ground,  and  attempt 
to  disappear  in  the  leaf  litter.  This  may  1 
be  its  most  common  escape  tactic  when 
disturbed  by  larger  animals. 

Lively  Sex  Life 

Taking  advantage  of  the  abundance  of 
lampshade  spiders  living  on  the  extensive 
rock  outcrops  in  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park,  I was  able  to  work 
out  the  life  cycle  of  Hypochilus  pococki. 
Unlike  most  spider  species,  which  com- 
plete their  life  cycle  in  one  year,  the  lamp- 
shade spider  takes  two  years  to  reach  sex- 
ual maturity  and  reproduce. 

In  the  autumn,  mated  females  enclose 
batches  of  fertilized  eggs  in  sacs  of  silk,  which 
they  attach  to  the  web  close  to  the  rock  sur- 
face and  camouflage  with  bits  of  lichen.  The 
eggs  soon  hatch,  the  spiderlings  overwinter 
inside  the  protective  egg  sac,  and  then  they 
emerge  in  April  or  early  May  to  construct 
their  first  webs.  These  young  spiders  feed 
and  grow  throughout  the  summer  and  fall. 


As  with  all  spiders,  growth  is  accom- 
plished by  periodically  shedding  the  external 
skeleton  and  forming  a larger  one,  a tricky 
and  risky  process  called  molting.  Occa- 
sionally one  of  these  shed  exoskeletons  (or 
molts)  can  be  seen  hanging  in  the  lamp- 
shade like  the  ghost  of  the  younger  spider. 


A courting  male  massages  the  leg  of  a 
female  with  his  mouthparts.  After  mat- 
ing, the  male  guards  the  female.  The 
male's  syringe-like  sex  organs  can  be 
seen  at  the  ends  of  its  palps.  Two  lamp- 
shade spider  egg  sacs  are  camouflaged 
with  bits  of  lichen. 


L 


When  the  weather  turns  cold  in  late  Octo- 
ber, the  year-old  spiders  crawl  into  protec- 
tive fissures  in  rock  outcrops  to  spend  the 
winter  in  a quiescent  state.  Then  in  April 
they  emerge  to  resume  feeding  and  grow- 
ing. In  the  latter  half  of  their  second  sum- 
mer, lampshade  spiders  undergo  their 
final  molt  and  abruptly  transform  into 
adults  — equipped  anatomically  and 
behaviorally  to  attempt  the  paramount 
biological  goal  of  reproduction. 

Male  lampshade  spiders  undergo  an  espe- 
cially remarkable  metamorphosis.  Their 
already  long  legs  become  much  longer.  The 
tip  of  each  palp  (a  short,  leglike  appendage 
in  front  of  the  first  leg)  transforms  into  a 
complex  but  handy  reproductive  tool  that 
can  deliver  a batch  of  sperm  to  a mate.  In 


and  eventually  both  partners  begin  strok- 
ing one  another’s  legs. 

Then  a remarkable  thing  happens  to  the 
female.  She  becomes  cataleptic  — completely 
motionless,  virtually  paralyzed.  The  male 
then  inserts  the  syringelike  tip  of  his  sperm- 
carrying palps  into  her  abdominal  reproduc- 
tive opening:  fifst  one  palp,  then  the  other, 
and  so  on  for  about  a minute  and  a half.  In 
this  brief  period,  the  male  delivers  sperm 
into  his  mate’s  sperm-storage  pouches.  Then, 
with  alarming  suddenness,  the  female  awakes 
from  her  submissive  stupor,  breaks  away  from 
her  mate  and  chases  him  out  of  her  web. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  relationship. 
After  grooming  his  palps,  the  ever-persistent 
male  ventures  close  to  his  mate  and  extends 
his  very  long  legs  over  her  body  and  legs. 


r >| 

Like  some  testosterone-charged  jock,  an  adult  lampshade 
male  abandons  his  web  and  wanders  in  search  of  females. 


Yancey  counties,  and  the  other  is  known 
only  from  Buncombe,  Henderson,  I’olk 
and  Rutherford  counties.  These  two  spe- 
cies, discovered  and  first  described  in  the 
late  1980s,  deserve  special  attention  from 
conservationists,  not  only  because  ol  their 
restricted  ranges,  habitats  and  population 
sizes  but  also  because  of  their  status  as  sur- 
viving relicts  of  an  ancient  lineage. 

Lampshade  spiders  are  remarkable  and 
accessible  pieces  of  North  Carolina’s  rich 
natural  heritage.  Be  sure  to  look  for  them 
on  rock  outcrops  the  next  time  you  walk 
along  one  of  our  delightful  mountain  trails. 
And,  when  you  find  these  spiders,  take 
a close  look  and  tell  your  hiking  compan- 
ions about  them. 

When  we  open  our  eyes  and  minds  to  the 
many  small  animals  all  around  us,  the  natural 
world  becomes  that  much  more  wonderful.  ^ 


Frederick  A.  Coyle  is  professor  emeritus 
at  Western  Carolina  University,  where  he 
taught  biology  for  33  years.  Fie  has  published 
40  scientific  papers  on  the  taxonomy,  behav- 
ior and  ecology  of  spiders  and  is  currently 
conducting  an  inventory  of  the  spiders  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park. 


addition,  changes  in  the  male  brain  bring 
about  a drastic  shift  in  behavior.  Like  some 
testosterone-charged  jock,  an  adult  lamp- 
shade male  abandons  his  web  and  wan- 
ders in  search  of  females.  If  all  goes  well, 
he  ultimately  communicates  appropriate 
courtship  signals  to  a receptive  adult 
female  and  mates  with  her.  Mating  occurs 
in  September  and  October. 

What  little  we  know  about  lampshade 
spider  mating  comes  from  observations  of 
captive  spiders  by  two  of  my  former  students, 
Ian  Fergusson  and  Kefyn  Catley,  and  from 
my  own  fragmentary  field  observations. 
These  accounts  reveal  a dicey  story  of  seduc- 
tion, aggression,  submission  and  bondage. 

When  a wandering  male  first  touches  a 
female’s  web,  he  stops  and  wipes  his  palps 
over  his  mouthparts,  presumably  tasting  a 
sex  pheromone  that  adult  females  apply  to 
their  webs.  The  sexual  perfume  causes  the 
male  to  bob  up  and  down  while  tugging  at 
her  web.  This  courtship  dance  provokes  a 
sudden  attack  by  the  female,  which  forces 
a quick  retreat  by  the  male.  Soon,  however, 
the  persistent  male  resumes  his  approach 


so  that  she  is  gently  sandwiched  between 
him  and  the  rock  substrate.  He  remains 
in  this  posture,  guarding  the  female,  for 
up  to  several  days.  This  guarding  behavior, 
which  has  been  observed  in  some  other  spi- 
ders and  other  kinds  of  animals  as  differ- 
ent as  dragonflies  and  bats,  presumably 
serves  to  prevent  any  other  suitor  from 
mating  with  “his”  female,  an  event  that 
would  reduce  the  number  of  her  eggs  that 
are  fertilized  by  his  sperm.  A male  lamp- 
shade spider  does  not  want  to  be  a cuckold. 

Rare  Pair 

The  other  two  lampshade  spider  spe- 
cies native  to  North  Carolina  have  been 
little  studied.  Based  on  the  research  of  one 
of  my  students,  Ron  Huff,  we  know  that 
they  have  a much  more  restricted  distri- 
bution than  does  Hypochilu s pococki.  One 
is  found  only  in  Buncombe,  McDowell  and 


The  author  examines  a 3-inch-long  lamp- 
shade web  beside  a hiking  trail  in  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park. 
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Some  psychologists  claim  that  red  is  linked  to  our  most  primitive  physical  and  emo- 
tional needs.  Would  Valentine's  Day  feel  the  same  wrapped  up  in  green  or  brown?  Could 
the  "Hot  Now"doughnut  sign  be  any  color  but  red?  Other  animals  react  to  red,  too. 
Red  markings  on  a salamander,  a ladybug  or  a millipede  may  warn  potential  predators 
that  this  individual  belongs  to  a species  that  is  toxic,  or  at  least  has  the  same  coloration 
as  a toxic  species  (a  survival  strategy  that  protects  the  species  either  way). 


RED-SPOTTED  NEWT  (EFT  STAGE) 

Notophthalmus  viridescens  virides cens 

ROYAL  WALNUT  MOTH  (WING  DETAIL) 

Cithero  nia  regal  is 

EASTERN  BOX  TURTLE 

Terra  pene  Carolina 

MILLIPEDE 

Sigmoria  nantahalae 

PILEATED  WOODPECKER 

Dryocopus  pileatus 
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In  species  with  visual  courtship  displays,  such  as  the  red-winged  blackbird  and  the  brook  trout,  a 
flash  of  red  from  the  male  catches  the  notice  of  receptive  females.  The  red  of  a turkey  wattle  signals 
a hen  that  a tom  is  ready  to  mate  and,  furthermore,  is  worthy  of  her  time.  Red  may  help  some  species 
identify  other  individuals  of  the  same  species  during  mating  season,  saving  fruitless  pursuit  of  the 
wrong  partner.  Red  shows  up  in  different  places  on  the  eight  woodpecker  species  in  our  region. 


WILD  TURKEY 

N\e\eagrh  gallopavo 

RUFOUS  HUMMINGBIRD  (MALE) 

Selasphorus  rufus 

VELVET  ANT  (FEMALE) 

Dasymutilla  occidentalis 

WHITE  IBIS 

Eudocimus  alb  us 

EASTERN  CORAL  SNAKE 

Micrurusfulvius 

RED-WINGED  BLACKBIRDS 

Agelaiu s phoeniceus 

RED  SALAMANDER 

Pseudotrition  ruber 
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If  you’re  seeing  red  while  calculating  your  state 
taxes  this  season,  remember  the  cardinal  logo  of 
the  N.C.  Nongame  Tax  Checkoff 
program.  Your  checkoff  or  your 
check  will  benefit  the  conserva- 
tion of  nongame  wildlife  across 
North  Carolina.  Then  rest  assured  that  your  green- 
backs are  doing  work  you  can  fully  support. 
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Beagling  by  the 


It's  a sport,  a challenge 
and  a weekend  way 
of  life.  Beaglers  compete 
for  bragging  rights, 
not  bag  limits. 


Beagles  and  rabbits  live  their  lives  locked  in  a synchronized  dance  of  the  hunter  and 
the  hunted.  When  rabbit  season  rolls  around  each  fall,  packs  of  beagles  bound 
through  thick  brush  and  tall  grasses,  joyfully  flushing  rabbits  for  their  owners. 
The  baying  black,  tan  and  white  hounds  continue  the  chase  until  a shotgun  blast  signals 
the  end.  Then  it’s  off  to  the  races  again  in  pursuit  of  another  cottontail. 

But  for  some  dogs,  the  perennial  beagle-rabbit  rituals  don’t  stop  at  the  end  of  hunting 
season  in  February.  They  keep  up  the  quest  for  cottontails  year-round  in  a sport  called 
beagling.  The  point  of  beagling  is  to  test  a hound’s  abilities  against  other  hounds  in  tracking  a 
scent  trail.  The  hare  escapes  harm  and  lives  to  sprint  away  another  day. 

North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  top  three  or  four  beagling  states  in  the  country,  said  the 
American  Kennel  Club’s  national  field  director  of  hounds,  Mel  Stewart  of  Cullman,  Ala. 
The  small-pack  option  trial,  one  of  five  field  trial  formats,  predominates  in  the  state’s 
24  beagling  clubs.  This  trial  simulates  a rabbit  hunt  and  draws  hunting  beagles;  four  to 
seven  dogs  run  at  a time.  Judges  score  dogs  not  only  on  their  ability  to  track  but  also  on 
their  proclivity  for  jumping  rabbits  and  calmness  around  gunfire. 

But  the  oldest  format,  traditional  brace  beagling,  has  a large  number  of  adherents  in 
North  Carolina.  In  this  field  trial  format,  no  guns  are  involved.  In  a kind  of  tortoise-and- 
hare  race,  beagles  take  the  part  of  the  slow  but  steady  tortoise.  Paired  beagles  (hence  the 
term  “brace”)  sniff  for  the  spoor  of  a just-departed  wild  rabbit.  The  dog  that  most  closely 
stays  on  the  rabbit’s  track,  as  if  following  an  invisible  chalk  line  on  the  ground,  wins. 


Written  by  Jack  Horan 
Photographed  by  Jody  Duggins 
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Rabbits  lead 
pampered  lives  at 
the  beagle  dab,  in 
what  amounts  to  a 
gated  community  . 
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A good  brace  beagle 

Steadiness,  determination  and,  above  all, 
accuracy  make  a winner.  Speed  doesn’t 
count.  Brace  beagling  is  a slow-motion 
sport  of  subtleties  and  nuances.  The  dogs 
make  a step  here  and  a step  there  as  they 
search  for  scent  and  declare  their  success 
with  mournful  bawls.  “You  can’t  be  accu- 
rate and  fast,”  said  John  Kiser  of  Hunters- 
ville, a longtime  beagler  and  member  of 
the  national  Beagling  Hall  of  Fame. 

Kiser  attended  his  first  field  trial  in  1965 
while  in  dental  school  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 
“The  thing  that  got  me  interested  is,  No.  1, 

I love  dogs.  I want  working  dogs,  1 want 
sporting  dogs.  If  you  like  the  outside  and 
you  like  dogs,  that  gets  you  to  the  first  step.” 

Kiser  enjoys  the  competition  that  pits 
hound  against  hound.  “You  can  judge 
how  good  your  dogs  are,”  he  said.  He  also 
doesn’t  care  to  kill  rabbits,  and  the  brace 
beaglers  he  knows  don’t  rabbit  hunt.  Brace 
beagles  usually  are  heavier  and  slower  than 
their  hunting  cousins. 

A breeder  for  nearly  four  decades,  Kiser 
said  he  seeks  traits  of  intelligence,  patience 
and  independence  in  his  beagles.  “We’re 
looking  for  a more  accurate  tracking  dog. 

So  they  usually  equate  to  a slow  dog,”  he 
said.  His  highest-ranking  dog  ever  was 
Terra  Haven  Gypsy,  the  nation’s  top  brace 
beagle  in  1982. 

Beagles  are  trailing  hounds,  bred  to  find 
and  pursue  game.  Training  often  consists 
of  putting  a pup  on  the  ground  to  let  it  pick 
up  scent.  The  trainer  may  tap  a stick  at  the 
spot  where  a rabbit  last  hopped.  “Dogs  must 
have  the  confidence  to  stick  with  their  scent 


and  not  pay  attention  to  what  other  dogs 
are  doing,”  said  Kiser. 

A dog  should  bark  only  when  it’s  on  a 
scent  trail,  a discipline  t hat  a hound  must 
learn  on  its  own.  When  a beagle  stops  with 
its  nose  downward,  it’s  the  equivalent  of  a 
pointer  freezing  and  pointing  at  a hidden 
quail  or  pheasant. 

Occasionally,  Kiser  said,  an  inexper- 
ienced beagle  will  trail  a raccoon,  squirrel 
or  neighborhood  cat.  Kiser  doesn’t  admon- 
ish the  errant  pup;  instead,  he’ll  just  pick 
it  up  and  take  it  away.  “You  pet  them  like 
crazy  and  hug  them  when  they  do  a good 
job,”  he  said.  “They  get  their  fun  out  of 
what  they’re  bred  to  do.” 

Hound  day 

The  Catawba  County  Beagle  Club  is  a 
brace  beagling  club  located  in  the  rolling 
countryside  outside  Maiden.  The  property 
consists  of  a modest  clubhouse,  kennels 
and  a 74-acre  brushy  meadow.  Though  the 
meadow  looks  overgrown  and  in  need  of  a 
tractor,  it’s  actually  a carefully  cultivated 
field  that  produces  a bumper  crop  of  wild 
cottontail  rabbits,  hundreds  of  them.  “It’s 
farming  out  here,”  said  club  member  George 
Hebert  of  Hickory.  “We  rabbit  farm.” 

Rabbits  lead  pampered  lives  at  the 
beagle  club,  in  what  amounts  to  a gated 
community.  Security  is  tight.  A 7-foot- 
high  fence  around  the  meadow  keeps  out 
predators  such  as  foxes  and  coyotes.  Din- 
ner is  catered.  The  club  and  its  contrib- 
utors spend  $15,000  a year  for  rabbit  food, 
doling  out  2,000  pounds  of  pellets  in  cov- 
ered feeders  every  30  days. 


: 
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1 lealth  care  is  provided.  The  rabbits  get 
medicated  pellets  in  late  winter  to  combat 
diseases.  The  club  also  dusts  the  enclosure 
with  a pesticide  to  kill  (leas,  which  are  part 
of  the  life  cycle  of  tapeworms  that  plague 
rabbits.  The  pesticide  also  holds  down  ticks, 
which  benefits  not  only  rabbits  but  also 
beagles  and  beaglers  moving  through  the 
waist-high  brambles. 

Called  the  running  grounds,  the  meadow 

is  marked  by  a grid  of  5-foot-wide,  mowed 

grassy  lanes.  The  lanes  are  planted  in  a fungus- 
I ° 

free,  tall  fescue  grass  that  contains  nutrients 
that  boost  rabbit  reproduction,  said  club 
president  Ernest  Williams  Jr.  of  Maiden. 

Despite  the  fence,  predators  nonetheless 
carry  off  a few  rabbits.  Hawks  are  the  primary 
daytime  threat;  owls  hunt  the  animals  at 
night.  Otherwise,  a rabbit  must  put  up  only 
with  the  periodic  annoyance  of  intruding 
humans  and  baying  dogs.  “He’ll  die  of  old 
age  or  a hawk  will  get  him,”  Hebert  said. 

In  spring,  the  Catawba  club  hosts  the 
state’s  biggest  brace  trial,  the  Mid-Dixie 
Federation.  It’s  a five-day  trial  that  draws 
beaglers  and  hounds  from  Missouri  to 
Florida  to  Maine.  In  the  fall,  the  club  hosts 
the  N.C.  State  Championship.  Here  dogs 
earn  points  toward  becoming  a field  cham- 
pion. Competing  for  top  dog  honors  are 

I male  and  female  beagles  that  have  qual- 
ified through  series  of  trials  at  local  clubs 
during  the  previous  nine  months. 

Fast  year’s  state  championship  drew 
87  beagles  with  names  such  as  Oak  Hill 
Abby,  Mark  Away  Short  Tegs,  Bell  Road 
Hannah  and  Sudlow  Creek  Tittle  Cisco. 
Baying  and  barking  from  their  cages,  the 
hounds  announced  repeatedly  that  they 
were  eager  to  get  on  with  the  show. 

Gentlemen,  start  your  beagles 

Here’s  how  a standard  brace  beagle  trial 
proceeds.  First,  the  hounds  are  classed  by 
gender  and  size  (up  to  13  inches  tall  and 
13  to  15  inches  tall).  Each  dog  gets  a number. 

Top:  Beagler  John  Kiser  raises  beagles  for 
competitive  brace  trials  held  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  East  Coast.  Right:  Dog 
I owners  observe  a heat  at  the  N.C.  State 
r Championship,  hosted  by  the  Catawba 
■ County  Beagle  Club.  Heavier  than  hunt- 
li  ing  beagles,  these  dogs  slowly  sniff 
ft  their  way  down  the  trail.  The  rabbit 
always  gets  away. 
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Then  corresponding  numbered  wooden 
balls  go  into  a bingo-like  cage.  At  each  rota- 
tion, two  balls  spill  out.  The  two  numbers 
drawn  determine  the  beagles  in  each  brace. 

Next,  owners  in  golf  carts  drive  their 
caged  dogs  to  the  running  grounds,  and 
the  baying  of  beagles  floats  across  the  field. 
There  the  trial’s  field  marshal  directs  the 
gallery  of  dog  owners  and  spectators  to 
form  a line  and  walk  through  the  brushy 
cover.  Some  beat  the  bush  with  sticks  to 
scare  up  a rabbit. 

“Coming  up,  boys.  I see  one  moving,” 
an  owner  calls  out.  “Tally-ho!”  Yes,  “Tally- 
ho.”  Beaglers  use  the  same  cheer  associated 
with  fox  hunting  to  signify  the  sighting 
of  a flushed  rabbit. 

The  rabbit  zigs  and  zags  and  eventually 
bounces  across  one  of  the  grassy  lanes  bor- 
dered by  goldenrod  and  briars.  One  of  the 
beaters  puts  a stick  on  the  lane  to  mark  the 
spot  where  the  rabbit’s  scent  trail  lies. 

Owners  then  bring  a pair  of  beagles  to 
the  spot.  The  dogs  squirm  with  excitement, 
whipping  their  tails  back  and  forth.  One  dog 
is  unleashed  on  the  scent  mark;  the  other 
is  put  directly  behind  it.  Their  positions, 
front  and  back,  are  determined  in  the  draw. 
Beagles,  being  meek  and  nonaggressive, 
usually  don’t  squabble  with  their  brace 
mates.  “They  never  see  the  rabbit,”  said 
club  member  Buster  Ritch  of  Charlotte. 

“If  they  see  it,  they  get  too  excited.” 


Immediately  the  dogs  begin  sniffing,  some- 
times with  one  paw  raised,  dieir  keen  noses 
sweeping  the  ground  like  vacuum  cleaners. 
As  soon  as  they  catch  a whiff  of  scent,  they 
sound  their  melodious  barks  and  bawls.  No 
hand  signals  or  whistles  are  allowed. 

“A  dog  is  supposed  to  tell  you  where  the 
rabbit  went,”  Kiser  said.  “And  he  tells  you 
by  barking  where  the  rabbit  left  the  scent.  We 
call  it  ‘tonguing.’  It’s  up  to  the  judges  to  figure 
out  if  the  dog  is  being  honest  with  its  mouth.” 


Determining  the  top  dog 

Two  judges  watch  the  dogs  work.  They 
stand  a few  feet  behind  the  beagles,  listen- 
ing to  their  tonguing  and  watching  their 
body  language.  The  judges’  experienced 
eyes  can  detect  whether  a dog  is  on  track 
or  not.  How  can  the  judges  tell? 

Kiser,  himself  a judge  in  national  trials, 
explained  it  this  way.  “You  see  two  dogs  and 
they’re  both  tonguing,  and  all  of  a sudden  one 
dog  [veers]  over  here  and  quits  tonguing,  and 
comes  back  over  [there]  and  starts  tonguing 
again,  you  know  the  dog  was  off  the  rabbit. 

“Rabbits  hop.  So  if  a rabbit  hops  from 
here  to  here,  and  the  dog  is  walking,  you 
bet  your  life  that  if  the  dog  behind  is  com- 
ing along  and  tonguing  every  3 inches, 
he’s  not  tonguing  the  rabbit.” 

The  heat  doesn’t  produce  a pell-mell, 
lickety-split  chase.  The  dogs  sniff,  bark, 
step,  sniff,  bark,  step.  “These  dogs  will 


track  a rabbit,”  Hebert  said.  “Bui  not  to 
the  point  where  t bey’  1 1 suit  a gun  hunter. 
They’re  too  slow.” 

One  of  the  judges  in  last  year’s  slate 
championship,  Glenn  Wright  of  Troutville, 
Va.,  worked  his  first  licensed  trial  in  1959. 
He  usually  scores  dogs  in  the  25-  to  60-point 
range  on  the  0-to-l 00  scoring  scale.  “You 
never  score  a dog  100.  You  always  leave 
room  at  the  top,”  he  said.  “The  main  thing 
1 look  for  is  accuracy.  The  way  the  dog  stays 
on  track,  doesn’t  drift  left  or  right,  uses  his 
head,  not  his  feet.” 

Dogs  are  judged  by  AKC  performance 
standards,  as  well.  A dog  that  interferes  with 
its  brace  mate  gets  demerits,  as  does  one 
that  backtracks,  quits  tracking,  dawdles  or 
leaves  a “check.”  A check  means  losing  the 
scent;  a good  beagle  perseveres  in  trying  to 
pick  up  the  track  rather  than  bounding  off. 
The  judges  stop  the  dogs,  usually  in  five  to 
eight  minutes,  after  it  becomes  clear  one 
dog  has  outperformed  the  other  and  can’t 
be  overtaken.  Occasionally  an  evenly 
matched  heat  lasts  up  to  45  minutes. 

After  the  first  series  is  over,  the  judges 
call  at  least  six  and  sometimes  10  or  more 
of  the  highest-scoring  dogs  for  the  second 
series.  Scores  aren’t  announced.  The  dog 
that  ran  the  best  in  the  judges’  opinion 
gets  the  No.  1 spot.  The  judges  rank  and 
pair  the  remaining  dogs  2,  3,  4 and  so  on 
according  to  their  scores. 


The  second  series  begins  a process  of 
elimination.  If  a lower-ranked  dog  defeats 
a higher-ranked  dog,  then  that  winner 
moves  to  the  third  series.  Thus,  a lower- 
ranked  dog  can  work  its  way  up  the  ladder, 
so  to  speak,  by  continuing  to  defeat  the  dog 
above  it  in  each  heat.  Competition  rarely 
goes  beyond  the  third  or  fourth  series.  The 
trial  ends  when  each  dog  has  been  defeated 
by  the  dog  immediately  above  it.  The  object 
is  to  arrive  at  the  top  four  dogs  in  the  class 
based  on  performance. 

Every  dog  has  its  day,  and  on  the  day 
of  the  2004  state  championship  at  the 
Catawba  County  Beagle  Club,  Surefoot 
Cedric,  owned  by  Pete  Proctor  of  Vale,  a 
Beagling  Hall  of  Fame  member,  won  the 
male  championship.  The  female  champion 
was  Maple  Ridge  Kayla,  owned  by  Wayne 
Plemmons  of  Candler. 

Proctor  won  $185  and  Plemmons  got 
$232  (thanks  to  a larger  class  of  females),  a 
modest  amount  given  the  expense  of  board- 
ing their  beagles  and  traveling  to  field  trials. 
To  beaglers,  the  reward  comes  from  the  love 
of  competition  and  fellowship  with  other 
beaglers.  “Nobody  runs  for  the  money,” 
Kiser  said.  “They  run  for  the  prestige.” 

Or,  as  club  president  Williams  put  it, 
“It’s  really  bragging  rights.”^ 

Jack  Horan  is  the  outdoors  correspondent 
for  The  Charlotte  Observer. 


“These  dogs  will  track  a rabbit,”  Hebert 
said.  “But  not  to  the  point  where  they'll  suit 
a gun  hunter.  They're  too  slow.'' 
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Clockwise  from  top:  In  a standard  trial, 
a competitor  is  measured  for  assignment 
to  a size  class.  A good  brace  beagle  is 
trained  to  stay  on  scent.  At  the  running 
grounds  of  the  Mecklenburg  Beagle  Club, 
beaters  flush  rabbits  onto  the  intersect- 
ing mowed  lanes  where  the  heats  will 
take  place. 
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Free-running  mustangs  aren't  just  legends  of  the  Old  West. 
In  Wyoming's  mountains,  Nevada's  deserts  and  even  on 
North  Carolina's  Outer  Banks,  wild  horses  are  the 


Mane  Attraction 


written  by  Julie  Dunlap  / illustrations  and  nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


RETURN  OF  A NATIVE? 

Horses  did  not  return  until  1519,  when  the 
first  Spanish  conquistadores  arrived  with  swift, 
sturdy  mounts.  In  the  1600s,  settlers  in  Mexico 
raised  tough  Spanish  horses  on  cattle  ranches,  and 
some  escaped  into  the  wild.  The  lost  horses  were 
called  mustangs,  probably  from  the  Spanish  word 
“mesteno,”  meaning  stray  or  free-roaming  animal. 

Over  many  years,  the  original  Spanish  mustangs 
mixed  with  other  breeds  of  horses,  such  as  heavy 
farm  animals  or  tall  army  mounts.  Still  called  mus- 
tangs, the  mixed-breed  herds  grew  to  about  2 million 
horses  by  the  mid-1800s. 

Today,  about  50,000  horses  run  free  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada,  most  in  Western  states.  A few  hundred 
live  on  islands  off  the  East  Coast,  from  Canada  to 
Georgia.  In  North  Carolina,  small  herds  live  on 
barrier  islands  such  as  Currituck  Banks,  Carrot 
Island  and  Shackleford  Banks.  Often  called  Banker 
horses,  many  of  North  Carolina’s  herds  probably 
descended  from  livestock  left  on  the  islands 
long  ago. 


A salty  bath  in  the  sound  brings  relief 
from  summer’s  heat  and  insects. 


Legends  say  ancestors  of 
the  wild  horses  on  barrier 
islands  swam  ashore  from 
Spanish  shipwrecks  or  per- 
haps were  abandoned  by 
lost  colonies. 


Blood  tests  show  that  some 
Outer  Banks  horses  are  still 
closely  related  to  the  early 
Spanish  horses  that  arrived 
500  years  ago. 
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Long  ago  all  horses  were  wild  animals.  Vast 
herds  roamed  free  across  the  world’s  grass- 
lands. But  8,000  to  10,000  years  ago,  many  large 
mammals  died  out  in  North  and  South  America. 
Climate  change,  disease  and  hunting  by  native 
may  have  played  a part  in  their  disappear- 
ance. Whatever  the  cause,  mastodons,  camels, 
woolly  mammoths  and  wild  horses  vanished 
from  the  Americas. 
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HORSE  SENSE 

Wild  horses  belong  to  a group  of  large  mam- 
mals known  as  the  equid  (EH-kwid)  family.  All 
equids  share  traits  that  help  them  survive  in  grass- 
land habitats.  Long  necks  help  them  watch  for  far-off 
enemies,  and  long  legs  let  them  run  fast  to  escape. 

Horses  can  swim,  too,  and  island  horses  may  dash  into 
the  waves  to  avoid  danger,  find  food  on  another  island, 
or  just  cool  off. 

Horses  also  rely  on  their  keen  senses  to  survive.  Their  large 
eyes  detect  movement  far  in  the  distance,  and  cup-shaped  ears 
gather  sounds  from  near  and  far.  Island  horses  use  their  sharp  sense 
of  smell  to  discover  where  to  dig  with  their  hooves  in  the  sand  to  find 
fresh  water.  Horses  also  smell  each  other,  and  each  other’s  droppings,  as 
a way  to  identify  other  animals,  and  very  possibly,  to  communicate. 


wild  asses 
and  burros  are 
also  equids. 
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SHAPED  BY  THE  SEASONS 

Communication  is  important  to  horses  because  most  live  together  all  year  in  small  groups  called 
family  bands.  A family  band  usually  has  one  stallion,  one  or  a few  mares,  or  adult  females,  and  their 
offspring  under  2 or  3 years  old.  A stallion  may  stand  apart,  alert  while  the  others  graze.  At  the  first 
sign  of  trouble,  he  snorts  a warning  and  the  band  dashes  away.  The  leader,  though,  is  usually  an  older 
mare.  She  chooses  where  and  when  the  band  eats  and  drinks  each  day.  In  the  desert,  a lead  mare  may 
head  for  a water  hole  only  once  a day.  But  horses  that  eat  salt  marsh  cordgrass  and  other  salty  island 
plants  must  follow  their  leader  to  water  every  few  hours. 

Adult  horses  spend  most  of  their  time  grazing,  but  the  colts  and  fillies  get  much  of  their  nutrition 
from  nursing.  They  have  time  to  race,  jump,  kick  and  play  at  fighting  each  other.  The  rough  games 
help  them  build  strength  for  the  coming  winter.  Thick  coats  protect  island  horses  from  cold  weather, 
but  when  a nor’easter  strikes  the  coast,  each  band  huddles  among  trees  or  behind  dunes.  By  spring, 
the  survivors’  ribs  may  show  through  their  shedding  coats.  Luckily,  there  is  fresh  grass  by  the 
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SAVING  SEA  HORSES 

Despite  their  hard  lives,  wild  horses  can  live 
a long  time  — often  over  20  years.  Most  band 
mares  can  give  birth  every  year,  and  the  herds 
can  grow  fast.  Too  many  horses  on  grasslands 
or  islands  can  kill  the  plants  they  feed  on.  This 
overgrazing  is  especially  damaging  in  fragile 
places  such  as  the  Outer  Banks,  where  plants 
anchor  the  islands’  sand  dunes.  In  fact,  horses 
can  disturb  dunes  by  pawing  for  winter  food 
or  just  walking  across  on  their  sharp  hooves. 
Horses  may  also  trample  eggs  of  ground  nest- 
ing birds,  such  as  rare  piping  plovers. 

How  many  wild  horses  is  too  many?  Some 
say  that  wild  horses  are  not  native  wild- 
want  to  remove  the  herds  completely. 


Read  and  Find  Out 

• Hoofprints  in  the  Sand:  Wild  Horses  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
by  Bonnie  Urquhart,  Eclipse  Press,  2002. 

• Seabiscuit:  Wild  Pony  of  the  Outer  Banks 

by  Anne  Russell,  Coastal  Carolina  Press,  2001. 

• Wild  Horses  by  Julia  Vogel,  NorthWord  Press,  2004. 

In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

• “Horses  and  Beaches”  by  Jim  Dean,  June  1997. 

• “Living  on  Hope”  by  Carmine  Prioli,  Nov.  2000. 

• “Untamed  Corolla”  by  John  Manuel,  Oct.  2003. 

On  the  World  Wide  Web: 

• Foundation  for  Shackleford  Horses: 
www. shacklefordhorses.org 

• Corolla  Wild  Horse  Fund:  www.corollawildhorses.com 

Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Workshops  and 
literature  at  the  Wildlife  Commission’s  Web  site  at 
www.ncwildlife.org. 


Colts  (males)  and  fillies  (females)  are  young  horses 
less  than  four  years  of  age. 

But  many  people  value  the  animals  as  symbols 
of  freedom  and  links  to  history.  Scientists  are 
learning  how  to  keep  herds  small  and  healthy, 
using  medicine  to  limit  births  on  Shackleford 
Banks  and  round-ups  on  Virginia’s  Assateague 
Island.  Most  important,  many  people  are  work 
ing  to  protect  the  open  spaces  wild  herds  need 
to  run  free. 


Get  Outside 

Join  some  horses  at  the  beach.  You  can  visit  North  Carolina’s 
wild  horses  in  several  places.  Ocracoke  Island  horses  can  be 
seen  from  a viewing  platform.  A few  are  often  fenced  in  near  the 
Currituck  Lighthouse  in  Corolla.  For  more  adventurous  view- 
ing, sign  up  for  a Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore  day  trip  to 
observe  horses  on  Shackleford  Banks,  or  watch  them  on  your 
own  while  camping  on  Carrot  Island.  For  information,  contact 
Cape  Lookout  at  calo_information@nps.gov  or  (252)  728-2200. 
But  remember,  the  horses  are  wild  animals.  Do  not  pet  or  feed 
them.  You  could  be  seriously  injured  by  a bite  or  kick. 

Find  the  wild  nearby.  Since  North  Carolina’s  wild  herds 
decended  from  livestock,  you  can  learn  about  them  by  study- 
ing horses  that  live  near  you.  What  physical  traits  help  horses 
survive  in  different  habitats  and  different  seasons?  Do  you  think 
size  or  color  matters?  Watch  carefully  to  learn  more  about  horse 
behavior.  Can  you  tell  which  horse  in  a herd  is  the  leader?  Can 
you  tell  a horse’s  mood  from  its  ears  or  leg  position?  How  do 
these  signals  help  horses  get  along  and  survive  in  the  wild?  Do 
you  think  the  tame  animals  you’re  studying  could  live  on  their 
own  on  the  Outer  Banks? 
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Splashing  in  the  Shallows  ...  colts  and  fillies  play  on  the  Outer  Banks 
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The  Mouse  That  Kills 


Reintroduced  Fish 
Survive  Hurricane  Flooding 


Texas  is  facing  a situation  that  could 
one  day  affect  hunters  and  wildlife 
agencies  everywhere:  Internet  hunting. 
The  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion (TP&W)  learned  late  last  fall  that 
a San  Antonio  man  plans  to  offer  hunts 
via  the  Internet. 

At  his  Web  site,  www.live-shot.com, 
John  Lockwood  now  gives  people  the 
opportunity  to  shoot  at  paper  targets  with 
a computer-controlled  .22  rifle.  Lockwood 
would  like  to  use  the  same  setup  to  allow 
people  to  kill  animals  on  his  330 -acre 
ranch  in  southwest  Texas.  From  the  com- 
fort of  home  or  office,  a customer  would 
command  the  rifle  at  the  preserve  using 
a computer  with  Internet  access.  Lock- 
wood’s ranch  hands  would  collect  the 
harvest  and  ship  the  trophy  and  meat 
to  the  shooter.  The  price  for  an  Internet 
hunt  is  expected  to  be  about  $1,500. 
Lockwood  said  that  he  can  begin  the 
hunts  when  his  ranch  has  a high-speed 
Internet  connection. 

The  news  of  Lockwood’s  plan  sent 
Texas  officials  scrambling  to  formulate 
regulations  to  stop  Internet  hunting  before 
it  begins.  The  problem  is  that  TP&W 
can  regulate  native  game  species  such  as 
white-tailed  deer,  but  has  no  authority  over 
feral  hogs  or  the  exotic  species  of  deer, 
antelope  and  sheep  that  are  common  on 
Texas  shooting  preserves.  Hunting  is 
allowed  on  these  preserves  year-round. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  preserve  season 
runs  from  Oct.  1-March  31 . 

“We’re  hoping  that  the  public  out- 
cry will  accomplish  more  than  we  can 
to  stop  this,”  said  TP&W  spokesman 
Stephen  Lightfoot. 

Texas  wildlife  officials  are  considering 
a regulation  that  would  require  a person’s 
physical  presence  in  order  to  hunt.  The 
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state  also  is  drafting  regulations  that  will 
prohibit  the  remote  firing  of  a gun  to  kill 
native  species.  TP&W  expects  to  have 
the  regulations  finalized  and  ready  for 
adoption  in  April.  The  new  rules  would 
go  into  effect  for  the  2005-2006  seasons. 

David  Cobb,  chief  of  the  N.C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission’s  Wildlife 
Management  Division,  said  that  hunting 
via  the  Internet  simply  is  not  hunting. 

“Hunting  and  shooting  are  two  very 
different  things,”  Cobb  said.  “Based  on 
what  I know,  this  is  shooting.  Hunting  is 
part  of  a process.  Internet  hunting  is  an 
example  of  a flawed  philosophy  that  sees 
the  kill  as  the  only  product  of  a hunt.” 

Cobb  said  Internet  hunting  could  be 
bad  for  all  hunters.  “Anybody  who  is  truly 
a hunter  should  recognize  the  possible 
negative  implications  of  this.  Ultimately, 
it’s  not  what  hunters  think  that  will  deter- 
mine our  future;  it’s  what  others  think.” 


In  “Pigeon  River  Revival”  (Dec.  2004), 
biologists  expressed  doubt  that  native 
minnows  reintroduced  in  the  recover- 
ing Pigeon  River  could  survive  the  cat- 
astrophic floods  that  followed  hurricanes 
Frances  and  Ivan  last  fall.  However,  sam- 
pling efforts  that  aimed  to  determine 
the  fate  of  the  relocated  fishes  have 
brought  good  news. 

“They  beat  the  flood,”  said  University 
of  Tennessee  biologist  Joyce  A.  Coombs 
after  finding  both  mirror  and  telescope 
shiners  alive  and  well  at  the  Haywood 
County  reintroduction  site.  Mirror  shiners 
were  also  found  3 miles  upstream  from 
the  reintroduction  site,  indicating  that 
the  floods  washed  some  fish  downstream 
from  above  the  paper  mill  at  Canton. 

“Mother  Nature  may  have  stocked  the 
Pigeon  below  the  mill  with  some  of  our 
target  transplant  species  that  before  were 
found  only  above  the  mill,”  said  Jeff 
Simmons,  a nongame  biologist  with  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 
No  saffron  or  silver  shiners  were  recap- 
tured, but  conditions  limited  sampling 
in  habitats  that  they  prefer. 

Charlie  Saylor,  biologist  with  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  added  that  habitat 
conditions  often  improve  following  floods. 
Accumulated  sediments  flush  from  the 
stream  bottom,  providing  more  available 
spawning  and  feeding  areas  for  many 
fish  Species.  With  renewed  optimism, 
biologists  plan  to  continue  stocking  the 
same  four  minnow  species  and  will  con- 
sider adding  a darter  species  to  the  rein- 
troduction effort  this  year. 


Freshwater  Drum  Make  Noise  at  Kerr  Lake 


In  the  short  span  of  two  months  in 
late  2003,  fishermen  at  Kerr  Lake 
broke  the  state  record  for  freshwater 
drum  three  times.  Don’t  be  surprised  il 
records  for  that  fish  fall  again  in  2005. 

The  freshwater  drum,  a relative  ol 
the  red  drum  and  black  drum,  is  native 
to  the  Mississippi  River  drainage  basin. 

It  is  found  in  the  North  Carolina  moun- 
tains and  in  Tennessee,  where  the  world 
record,  a 54 '/’-pounder,  was  landed  in 
Nickajack  Lake  in  1972.  The  North 
Carolina  record  of  17'/’  pounds  was 
caught  in  late  December  2003  by  Paul 
Riggs  Jr.  of  Wake  Forest. 

So  how  did  a fish  that  should  be 
nowhere  near  the  Atlantic  break  records 
from  Kerr  Lake,  a reservoir  on  the  edge 
of  the  Coastal  Plain?  The  consensus  is 
that  it  was  put  there  by  fishermen,  but 
whether  by  design  or  accident  is  likely 
to  remain  a mystery. 

“Somehow,  somebody  probably 
decided,  ‘Gee,  freshwater  drum  ought 
to  be  in  Kerr  Lake’  and  made  it  happen,” 


said  Scott  Van  Horn,  the  research  and 
survey  supervisor  in  the  N.C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission’s  Habitat 
Conservation  Program . 

Wayne  Jones,  a District  3 biologist 
with  the  commission,  has  spent  some 
time  trying  to  track  down  the  origin 
of  the  fish’s  introduction  in  Kerr  Lake. 

“I  looked  at  our  stocking  records  as  far 
back  as  they  go,  and  1 couldn’t  find  any- 
thing where  we  stocked  the  fish,”  Jones 
said.  We  first  started  hearing  about 
them  10  or  15  years  ago,  but  it  was  an 
anomaly — one  here,  one  there.  Nobody 
paid  too  much  attention  to  them.  Now 
they’re  catching  them  right  and  left.  I 
expect  we’re  going  to  see  that  record 
broken  a few  more  times.” 

Van  Horn  agrees.  “1  would  think  50 
or  60  pounds  should  happen  up  there 
pretty  easily,”  Van  Horn  said.  “My  guess 
is  we’ll  see  a fish  of  50  pounds  in  the 
not-too-distant  future.  When  you  get 
a fish  that’s  exploiting  a new  resource, 
their  growth  rates  are  a little  faster. 


COMMISSION  SPOTLIGHT 


Check  Off  for  Nongame 

North  Carolina  can  claim  more  than 
1,000  nongame  mammals,  reptiles, 
birds,  amphibians,  mollusks  and 
crustaceans.  Nongame  wildlife 
includes  all  wild  animals  except 
those  that  can  legally  be  taken 
by  hunting  and  fishing.  Many 
nongame  species  are  common 
and  can  be  viewed  in  your 
own  backyard.  Others  are  rare 
and  seldom  seen. 

The  Nongame  and  Endan- 
gered Wildlife  Program  strives  to 
prevent  species  from  becoming  endangered 
through  maintaining  viable,  self-sustaining 
populations  of  all  native  wildlife,  with  an 
emphasis  on  species  in  decline. 

Since  it  began  in  1983,  the  nongame  pro- 
gram has  funded  projects  to  help  sea  turtles, 
bald  eagles,  peregrine  falcons,  freshwater 
mussels  and  many  other  native  species. 


RTH  CAROLINA 
NONGAME  & 
ENDANGERED 

WILDLIFE 


The  nongame  program  is  part  of  the 
Division  of  Wildlife  Management  of  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  Fund- 
ing for  the  program  is  provided  in  part 
by  the  N.C.  Tax  Check-Off  for  Non- 
game and  Endangered  Wild- 
life. The  tax  check-off  enables 
North  Carolina  taxpayers  to 
donate  a portion  of  their  state 
income  tax  refund  to  nongame 
wildlife  conservation. 

To  contribute  to  the  Nongame 
and  Endangered  Wildlife  Fund, 
please  enter  an  amount  on  line  26  of  your 
North  Carolina  income  tax  form.  If  you  are 
not  eligible  for  a refund  but  would  still  like 
to  contribute  toward  nongame  wildlife  con- 
servation, send  your  donation  to  Nongame 
and  Endangered  Wildlife  Fund,  1722  Mail 
Service  Center,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27699-1722. 

All  donations  are  tax-deductible. 


There  are  fewer  animals  than  the 
resource  is  capable  of  bearing.  Food 
now  is  as  good  as  il’s  going  to  be,  and 
the  growth  rale  will  be  spectacular.” 
When  introduced  species  become 
established,  biologists  are  concerned 


will  change,”  Van 
Horn  said.  “What  it 
will  be  is  hard  to  say.  If  they  exploit  a 
food  source  that  nothing  else  is  using 
and  used  spawning  areas  that  nothing 
else  is  using,  there  probably  wouldn’t 
be  much  change.  Will  they  have  an 
effect  on  the  striped  bass  population? 
I would  say  probably  not.” 


Last  year  North  Carolina  hunters  reported 
the  fewest  number  of  fatal  accidents  since 
the  1997-1998  seasons.  A total  of  36  accidents 
were  reported,  of  which  three  were  fatal.  In 
2001-2002,  only  27  accidents  were  recorded, 
but  five  of  them  were  fatalities. 

Only  one  of  the  deaths  in  2003-2004 
involved  a firearm,  and  that  was  a self-inflicted 
wound.  The  other  two  resulted  when  hunt- 
ers fell  from  tree  stands.  More  than  half  of  all 
accidents  last  year  involved  tree  stands,  and 
11  of  those  were  the  result  of  not  using  a safety 
belt.  Of  the  23  accidents  caused  by  the  discharge 
of  a firearm,  18  of  the  incidents  involved  shot- 
guns and  five  rifles,  including  one  fatality. 

During  the  2003-2004  seasons,  North  Car- 
olina had  a total  of  387,410  licensed  hunters. 
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Don't  Blame  That  Turkey 

As  the  wild  turkey  population  expands  not  only  in  North  Carolina  but  through- 
out much  of  its  traditional  range  in  the  United  Stales,  the  birds  have  been 
blamed  for  damaging  crops  ranging  from  corn  and  soybeans  to  grapes. 

A recent  study  by  Purdue  University  wildlife  biologists  says  that  turkeys  have 
been  saddled  with  a bum  rap.  Their  research  has  found  that  deer  and  raccoons, 
not  turkeys,  are  the  culprits  behind  most  of  the  damage. 

Biologists  Gene  Rhodes  and  Brian  MacGowan  fitted  turkeys,  raccoons  and 
whitetails  in  Indiana  with  tracking  devices  to  monitor  their  movements.  Members 
of  the  research  team  walked  the  fields  under  study,  noting  and  photographing 
crop  damage.  The  team  also  videotaped  crop  depredations  at  night. 

After  two  years,  the  biologists  concluded  that  95  percent  of  observed  damage 
was  caused  by  deer  and  raccoons.  “During  the  two  growing  seasons  we  surveyed, 
not  a single  incident  was  caused  by  turkey,”  Rhodes  said.  “Turkeys  do  enter  these 
fields,  there’s  no  doubt  about  that.  But  turkeys  do  not  go  in  there  and  knock  over 
cornstalks;  they  go  in  to  eat  waste  grain  and  bugs.” 

As  to  the  reason  why  turkeys  get  the  blame  for  crop  damage,  blame  that  on  the 
birds’  visibility  and  their  daylight  feeding  habits.  Deer  and  raccoons  tend  to  feed 
at  night.  The  turkeys  are  seen  in  the  fields  among  the  damaged  crops  in  daylight 
and  appear  to  be  the  ones  responsible  for  the  destruction. 

MacGowan  and  Rhodes  plan  to  distribute  a video  showing  deer  and  rac- 
coons eating  corn  and  soybeans  in  a field.  “You  can  tell  people  what’s  causing 
all  the  damage  in  their  fields,  but  until  they  actually  see  it,  they  probably  won’t 
believe  it,”  MacGowan  said. 


NCWRC 


ON  PATROL 


Sgt.  Robert  Hebb  spotted  two 
men  taking  shots  at  rabbits 
from  a car  during  the  closed 
season.  The  men  also  took  sev- 
eral shots  at  fish  in  a private 
pond  before  Sgt.  Hebb  made 
contact.  The  two  explained 
that  they  had  just  bought 
new  12-gauge  shotguns  and 
were  trying  them  out.  Sgt. 


Hebb  also  discovered  that  the  illustrated b» jack* pittoan 


men  had  mistakenly  purchased 
20-gauge  shells  in  addition  to 
12-gauge  shells  and  planned 
to  use  them  in  their  shot- 
guns. Sgt.  Hebb  explained 
the  consequences  of  using 
the  wrong-sized  shells  in  their 
shotguns  and  charged  them 
with  hunting  rabbits  in  the 
closed  season  and  hunting 
from  a vehicle. 


Bass  Lake  Gets 
New  Life 


Once  a dry  lakebed  devoid  of  any 
aquatic  creatures,  Bass  Lake  now 
boasts  more  than  32,000  new  inhab- 
itants, thanks  to  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  the  Holly  Springs  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation Department  and  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission. 

Since  last  summer,  personnel  from 
the  Wildlife  Commission’s  Division  of 
Inland  Fisheries  have  stocked  the  85 -acre 
impoundment  with  a variety  of  game 
fish  fingerlings,  including  largemouth 
bass,  bluegill,  redear  sunfish  and  chan- 
nel catfish.  Stocking  the  young  fish 
was  one  step  in  a long-term  initiative 
to  restore  the  lake’s  fishery,  which  was 
destroyed  in  1996  after  floodwaters  from 
Hurricane  Fran  blew  out  the  dam.  In 
2002,  the  dam  was  rebuilt. 

While  the  fingerlings  have  jump-started 
the  fishery,  they  won’t  grow  to  keeper  size 
for  two  or  three  years.  For  anglers  seeking 
immediate  gratification,  the  commission 
augmented  this  initial  stocking  with  4,500 
catchable  channel  catfish  (8  to  12  inches 
long)  through  its  Community  Fishing 
Program.  As  part  of  the  program,  Bass 
Lake  will  receive  monthly  stockings  of 
1,500  catchable-sized  catfish  from  April 
through  September  every  year. 

Commission  personnel  recently 
installed  three  solar-powered  fish  feeders 
near  popular  fishing  areas  to  congregate 
fish  and  provide  a supplementary  food 
source  for  the  stocked  fish,  allowing 
them  to  grow  bigger,  faster.  To  provide 
anglers  of  all  abilities  with  an  opportunity 
to  fish,  three  handicapped-accessible 
areas  — two  piers  and  a deck — are 
within  150  feet  of  a paved  parking  lot. 
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NATURAL  WONDERS 


What's  Up  with  the  Diamondback  Terrapin? 


On  a trip  to  Wrightsville  Beach  last  sum- 
mer, a Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  reader 
and  his  son  found  and  photographed  a dia- 
mondback terrapin. “We  would  love  to  know 
the  present  status  of  the  diamondback  ter- 
rapin," wrote  T.L.of  Sanford. 

The  status  of  the  diamondback  terrapin 
(Malaclemys  terrapin)  in  North  Carolina  is 
unclear,  says  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission herpetologist  Sarah  Cross. “Work 
is  ongoing  to  study  its  status,"  Cross  said. 
“We  have  grants  to  study  them  over  the 
next  several  years.  They  are  still  listed  as 
species  of  special  concern  both  federally 
and  statewide.” 

Diamondback  behavior  makes  counting 
the  animals  difficult. “It's  a reclusive  animal, 
and  reclusive  animals  just  aren't  seen  very 
often,”  Cross  said. 

The  diamondback  terrapin  once  was 
common  in  coastal  North  Carolina.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  animal,  it  became  a sought- 


after  table  delicacy  (for  terrapin 
soup)  and  sold  for  as  much  as  $90  per 
dozen.  Terrapin  farms  were  estab- 
lished, primarily  in  Beaufort  and 
Carteret  counties,  to  breed  the  species  in 
captivity.  A combination  of  changing  tastes 
and  a decline  in  the  wild  terrapin  popula- 
tions due  to  overharvesting  caused  the 
market  to  drop  sharply. 

Today  the  major  threat  faced  by  the 
diamondback  terrapin  is  habitat  destruction. 
It  requires  brackish  water,  and  waterfront 
property  is  at  a premium. “With  develop- 
ment of  their  habitat,  they  are  losing  their 
places  to  nest,”  Cross  said. 

Crab  pots  also  present  big  problems. 
Terrapins  and  other  species  become  trapped 
in  the  pots,  particularly  unattended  ones, 
and  die.  Diamondbacks  can  remain  under 
water  for  several  hours,  but  eventually  must 
surface  to  breathe.  Unattended  crab  pots 
have  been  found  with  as  many  as  48  dead 
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diamondback  terrapins  in  them.  During  a 
15-day  roundup  of  abandoned  or  illegal  crab 
pots  by  the  N.C.  Division  of  Marine  Fish- 
eries last  spring,  more  than  8,000  pots  were 
removed  from  coastal  waters. 

“I  don’t  think  there  is  anything  malicious 
about  leaving  the  crab  pots  out  there,”  Cross 
said. “We  have  so  many  visitors  to  the  coast 
who  don’t  know  what  happens  when  they 
abandon  their  crab  pots.  It’s  really  difficult 
to  get  the  word  out  to  those  people.” 

Got  a Question?  Wondering  about  some 
aspect  of  North  Carolina’s  outdoors?  We'll  find  the 
answer  for  you.  E-mail  us  at  jim.wilson(S>ncwild 
life.org  or  write  to  Jim  Wilson,  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina,  1712  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
27699-1712. 


Count  Your  Backyard  Birds 

For  four  days  in  February,  you  and  your  family  can  take  part  in  the  Great  Backyard 
Bird  Count,  and  you  don’t  even  have  to  leave  the  warmth  of  your  house  to  par- 
ticipate. Of  course,  you  don’t  have  to  be  restricted  to  your  backyard.  You  can  count 
birds  anywhere,  including  state  parks  or  national  forests. 

From  Feb.  18  through  Feb.  21,  people  across  North  Carolina  are  encouraged  to  count 
birds  by  species  and  number  in  their  backyards  and  report  them  over  the  Internet. 

This  is  the  eighth  year  of  the  count,  which  is  managed  by  the  Cornell  Lab  of 
Ornithology  and  the  National  Audubon  Society.  In  February  2004,  participants  sub- 
mitted 42,509  checklists,  with  554  species  observed  and  4,305,109  individual  birds 
counted.  The  results  of  the  count  help  researchers  better  understand  bird  population 
numbers  and  distribution. 

In  North  Carolina  in  2004,  2,440  checklists  were  submitted,  ranking  our  state 
third  behind  California  (2,641)  and  New  York  (2,550).  Charlotte  had  the  most 
checklists  (492)  of  any  city  on  the  continent. 

The  mourning  dove  was  the  most  frequently  reported  bird  in  the  national  count, 
making  23,314  checklists.  The  Northern  cardinal  (22,926)  and  dark-eyed  junco  (20,915) 
were  second  and  third,  respectively.  The  Canada  goose  was  by  far  the  most  numerous 
bird  reported,  with  609,629  individuals  counted.  The  European  starling  was  second 


(249,021)  and  the  American  goldfinch  third  (211,806). 

In  North  Carolina,  the  Northern  cardinal  made  the  most  reports  (1,865),  while 
the  American  robin  was  the  most  numerous  bird  (13,635). 

Visit  www.gbbc.birdsource.org/gbbc  for  more  information  on  the  Great  Back- 
yard Bird  Count. 
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In  Season 

The  following  North  Carolina  hunting  seasons 
are  open  this  month: 


Quail,  Rabbit,  Common  Snipe, 
Grouse,  Raccoon,  Opossum  and 
Bobcat: Through  Feb.  28. 

Crow:  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday  each  week  through 
Feb.  28. 

Pheasant:  Through  Feb.  1. 
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Snow  and  Blue  Geese:  Through  March  5. 

Check  the  2004-2005  North  Carolina  Inland 
Fishing,  Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations  Digest 
for  bag  limits  and  applicable  maps. 


DU  Donates  Public  Game 
Land  Acreage 

Ducks  Unlimited  (DU)  has  donated  444  acres  in  Carteret  County  to  the  N.C. 

Wildlife  Resources  Commission  for  use  as  a public  game  land.  The  land, 
l » known  as  the  Saltworks  Tract,  is  about  5 miles  north  of  Beaufort  near  the 

juncture  of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  and  the  Newport  River. 

Situated  on  the  southern  end  of  Core  Sound,  the  tract  has  been  iden- 
tified by  the  commission  as  a key  area  for  migratory  birds.  The  mid- 
winter waterfowl  survey  for  the  Core  Sound  region  counted  more  than 
24,000  waterfowl  in  the  area. 

Extensive  forested  wetlands  once  present  on  the  peninsula  have  been 
drained  and  cleared  for  agriculture  and  development.  Preservation  of  the  Salt- 
works Tract  will  restore  valuable  wetland  habitat  in  a rapidly  developing  region  of 
the  state  and  improve  water  quality  in  surrounding  waters.  The  commission  and 
DU  may  create  brackish-water  impoundments  to  improve  habitat  conditions  for 
wintering  waterfowl  and  migratory  shorebirds. 

The  marshes  fringing  the  peninsula  and  soundside  of  Core  Banks  provide  hab- 
itat for  a small  breeding  population  of  black  ducks.  In  some  years  large  numbers 


of  pintails,  wigeon  and  gadwall  overwinter  in  the  area.  Small  numbers  of  brant  and 
Canada  geese  use  beds  of  submerged  aquatic  vegetation  within  the  sound.  About 
2,000  tundra  swans  also  winter  in  the  fields  of  the  Open  Grounds  Farm  on  the 
Core  Sound  peninsula.  Diving  ducks  utilize  the  sound  and  the  bays  on  the  north 
side  of  the  peninsula. 

DU  purchased  the  Saltworks  Tract  with  the  help  of  a $860,000  grant  from  the 
Clean  Water  Management  Trust  Fund. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Friday-Sunday,  Feb.  4-6 

The  2005  N.C.  Duck  Stamp  print  will 
be  unveiled  at  the  10th  annual  East 
Carolina  Wildlife  Arts  and  Decoy 
Carving  Festival  in  Washington.  About 
100  exhibitors  will  be  on  hand.  The 
festival  also  features  carving  and  call- 
ing competitions  and  retriever  demon- 
strations. Call  (252)  946-2897  or  visit 
www.  eas  tcarolinawildfowlguild . com . 

Saturday,  Feb.  5 

Get  ready  for  the  Great  Backyard  Bird 
Count  with  this  introduction  to  bird 
watching  at  Howell  Woods  Environ- 
mental Teaming  Center  in  Four  Oaks. 
Preregistration  is  required.  Call  (919) 
938-0115  or  visit  www.johnstoncc.edu/ 
information  / howellwoods  / howell 
woods.htm. 

Friday-Sunday,  Feb.  11-13 


Friday-Sunday,  Feb.  18-20 

Find  out  what’s  new  in  boats  this  year 
at  the  Carolina  Power  and  Sailboat 
Show  at  the  N.C.  State  Fairgrounds  in 
Raleigh.  Contact  (919)  821-7400. 

Friday-Sunday,  Feb.  25-27 


Saturday,  Feb.  26 

Nursery  curator  Ron  Fance  will  guide 
visitors  to  remote  areas  of  Chimney 
Rock  Park  to  learn  about  the  ecology 
of  an  old-growth  oak  forest.  Visit 
www.chimneyrockpark.com  or  call 
1-800-277-9611. 


Check  out  the  latest  in  recreational 
vehicles  and  camping  equipment  at  the 
N.C.  RV  & Camping  show  at  the  N.C. 
State  Fairgrounds  in  Raleigh.  Contact 
(919)  821-7400. 


See  the  past  come  alive  at  the  Schiele 
Museum’s  Fossil  Fair  in  Gastonia. 
Activities  include  fossil  displays  and 
presentations.  Call  (704)  866-6913 
or  visit  www.schielemuseum.org. 


Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed  before 
traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing  should  be  con- 
servation-oriented and  should  be  submitted  at  least 
four  months  in  advance  to  jim.wilson@ncwildHfe.org, 
or  call  (919)  733-7123,  Ext.  262. 
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nature's  ways 


Why  Don't  Spiders 
Get  Stuck  in  Their  Webs? 


written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  David  Williams 


SPIDERS  DON'T  GET  STUCK 

because  they  walk  only  on  the  strong, 
non-sticky  silk  they  use  to  build  the 
support  structure  of  their  webs.  With 
a web,  a spider  can  hunt  continuously, 
often  from  the  safety  of  a snug 
“blind”  nearby. 


middle  claw  on  each  foot 
is  used  to  grasp  the  non- 
sticky  support  thread.  The 
big  side  claws  grasp  prey. 


Spider  silk  is  liquid  protein  that  hardens  when 
exposed  to  air.  The  liquid  silk  flows  from 
microscopic  spigots  (above)  on  the  spider’s 
spinnerets,  which  are  found  in  pairs  at  the 
rear  of  the  abdomen  (left).  The  spinnerets 
combine  the  fresh  silky  strands  to  form  strong 
silk  fibers.  Most  spiders  secrete  a variety  of 
silks  that  are  used  for  different  purposes. 
Some  silks  are  five  times  as  strong  as  steel. 


Modern  spiders  produce  capture  silk  that  is  coated  with  a substance  that  attracts 
water  from  the  atmosphere.  This  substance  gathers  into  sticky  droplets  soon 

spun.  The  water  absorbed  by  the  glue  makes  the  spiral  strand  extremely 
elastic,  so  it  can  withstand  the  impact  of  a flying  insect. 


Primitive  spiders  such  as  the  lampshade  spider  (see 
page  14)  don’t  produce  gluey  silk.  Their  capture  silk  is 
composed  of  a main  support  thread  surrounded  by  a 
dense  mat  of  very  fine,  tangling  threads.  This  silk  works 
like  Velcro  — tiny  threads  tangle  and  catch  on  spines 
and  claws  of  prey,  restraining  it  long  enough  for  a spider 
to  subdue  it. 
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One  Last  Time 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


Jim  Dean  at  Edgemont  cabin. 


"It's  OK;  I've 
had  a long  run 
in  a mighty 
good  place." 


On  opening  weekend  of  the  trout  season  this  past 
April,  1 unlocked  the  door  to  the  tiny  cabin  perched 
on  the  hillside  behind  Archie  Coffey’s  store  in  Edgemont. 

“This  won’t  take  long,”  1 said.  Jeremy  Grady  nodded. 
He  had  offered  to  help  because  1 think  he  believed  it 
would  be  hard  for  me  to  do  this  alone.  Across  the  dirt 
road,  newly  budded  trees  were  a pale  lime  color,  and 

through  them  we  could 
see  Wilson  Creek  spar- 
kling in  the  sunlight. 
Normally,  we  would 
already  be  fishing. 

There  are  only  three 
rooms.  A cot,  two  der- 
elict stuffed  chairs, 
a small  table  and  an 
ancient  cast  iron  box 
stove  crowd  the  living 
room.  The  kitchen  has 
a table  and  a small, 
1940s  vintage  Frigidaire 
that  reveals  its  inte- 
rior temperature  by  a 
thermometer  set  in  the  door.  Spring  water — with  the 
occasional  salamander — is  piped  directly  into  a sink, 
and  a rusty,  $12  Coleman  stove  handles  the  cooking. 

A toilet  seat  hangs  on  a nail — the  ability  to  carry  a 
warm  seat  to  the  outhouse  is  an  inspired  convenience. 
The  bedroom  is  barely  large  enough  for  a double  bed 
and  a bench  stacked  with  moldy  wool  army  blankets. 
“How  long  have  you  had  this  place?”  Jeremy  asked. 
“About  35  years,  I guess,”  I replied.  “Archie  and 
Buena  rented  it  to  me  and  Tom  Cooper  in  the  early 
1970s.  Tom  and  I split  the  original  $10  per  month  rent 
until  he  moved  to  Virginia,  but  the  rent’s  gone  up  a 
bit  and  I’ve  also  paid  for  repairs  over  the  years — new 
roof,  floor  in  the  kitchen,  front  steps  and  porch.” 

The  joists  and  walls  are  constructed  of  railroad  ties 
that  were  scattered  by  the  1940  flood  when  a 20-foot 
wall  of  water  washed  out  many  of  the  rail  beds,  bridges 
and  roads.  Two  miles  downstream  at  Mortimer,  lumber 
and  hosiery  mills  were  destroyed,  never  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  the  surrounding  land  was  acquired  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  With  a history  of  major  floods  in  1916, 
1940,  1973  and  again  this  past  year,  ambitious  devel- 
opment has  proven  unwise.  Fishermen  and  those 
looking  for  solitude  well  off  the  tourist  track  gradually 
repopulated  the  private  inholdings  with  small  cabins, 
converted  school  buses  and  tarpaper  shacks.  Nothing 
has  changed  very  much  since. 


“After  Archie  died,  his  second  wife  Betty  con- 
tinued to  rent  it  to  me,”  I told  Jeremy.  “But  Betty 
can  no  longer  look  alter  her  house  and  this  cabin, 
so  she’s  selling  them.  It’s  OK;  I’ve  had  a long  run 
in  a mighty  good  place.” 

It  took  less  than  an  hour  for  us  to  load  my  few 
things  in  the  car.  Then  I went  back  inside  while 
Jeremy  walked  down  to  the  creek.  How  many  leaf- 
blown  October  mornings  had  I sal  on  the  porch 
drinking  coffee  with  the  bright  sun  slapped  up 
against  the  white  shingles?  1 thought  of  the  New 
Year’s  I’d  spent  here  alone,  cooking  a big  pot  of  chili 
while  snow  piled  up  outside,  and  the  November 
weekend  I’d  shared  with  my  daughter  Susan  listen- 
ing to  Billie  Holiday  and  quietly  reading  beside  the 
crackling  fire.  My  son  Scott  and  1 had  often  driven  my 
1977  Bronco  over  rugged  logging  paths  or  walked 
miles  down  steep  trails  to  fish  the  remote  streams. 
Over  the  years,  I’d  fished  every  foot  of  Wilson,  Tost 
Cove,  Harper  and  Upper  creeks  countless  times, 
along  with  most  of  their  headwater  tributaries. 

Many  old  fishing  buddies  and  local  friends  are 
now  dead.  A.J.  Johnson  had  first  invited  me  to  this 
Edgemont  cabin  to  fish  Wilson  Creek  in  1967,  and 
he  and  Reid  Bahnson  had  taught  me  how  to  catch 
the  wary  wild  browns.  Joe  McDade  and  Ben  Hartley 
wouldn’t  be  stopping  by  to  visit,  nor  could  I expect 
to  find  Archie  tending  the  store  while  quietly  smok- 
ing his  pipe.  All  profoundly  missed. 

I smiled  when  I thought  of  Joe  and  the  calen- 
dars. I’d  always  left  the  cabin  unlocked  so  that  curi- 
ous visitors  could  see  that  there  was  nothing  worth 
stealing.  But  I had  been  wrong  about  that.  Some- 
one took  my  vintage  auto  parts  calendar  pinups 
(innocently  charming,  mostly  clothed  and  painted 
rather  than  photographed). 

One  day  a few  months  later,  Joe  stopped  by.  “A 
friend  knows  where  your  ladies  are,”  he  said.  “I  believe 
they’d  come  home  for  a small  reward.”  Joe  volunteered 
to  serve  as  the  bag  than,  and  24  hours  later  I had  suc- 
cessfully hired  a benevolent  thief  to  re-steal  my  cal- 
endars. Who  says  justice  can’t  be  honorably  bought? 

I took  a last  look  and  pulled  the  door  shut.  With 
any  luck,  I’ll  be  around.  A.J.’s  son  Alvin  still  invites 
what’s  left  of  the  gang  to  his  cabin  up  the  road,  and 
so  far  my  legs  are  strong  enough  to  walk  the  trails. 

I also  have  a few  acres  on  nearby  Rockhouse  Creek 
that  A.J.  sold  me  years  ago.  Maybe  I’ll  start  camping 
there  again  and  get  reacquainted  with  the  chiggers 
who  really  own  it. 
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“Never  is  winter 'dead;’  it  only  looks  that  way  to  those  who 

don't  get  out  into  it." 

— Ted  Williams, "Wild  Moments,”  Storey  Publishing,  2004 
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•4  FISHING  WILSON  CREEK 
An  outfitter  tips  off  novice  fly 
fishermen  to  the  secrets  of 
one  of  North  Carolina's  most 
revered  trout  streams. 

THE  QUEST  FOR  QUAIL 
Have  50  years  of  projects  and 
programs  made  a dent  in  the 
decline  of  the  bobwhite?  Com- 
mission biologists  are  candid 
about  the  future  of  quail  in 
North  Carolina. 

TOADFISH  REVEALED 

Next  time  you  find  one  of 
these  beauties  on  your  line, 
pay  a little  more  respect. 


find  us  on  the  web  at  ncwildlife.org 
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Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina 
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The  cold,  clear  mountain  waters  of  Wilson  Creek  offer 
hours  of  challenging  fly-fishing  to  devoted  anglers 
who  are  willing  to  hike. 

PHOTOGRAPH  BY  JODY  DUGGINS. 
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THE  QUAIL  PUZZLE 
4 SMALL  BIRD,  BIG  PROBLEM 

written  by  Jim  Wilson 

Bobwhite  populations  continue  the  decline  that  caused 
concern  for  the  Wildlife  Commission  50  years  ago.  But 
factors  that  determine  quail  abundance  are  beyond  the 
control  of  any  agency. 


11  BOBWHITES  IN  THE  FAMILY 

written  by  Jim  Wilson  | photographed  by  Jody  Duggins 

Continuing  the  tradition  of  his  father  and  uncle,  land- 
owner  Bill  Webb  is  on  a mission  to  manage  his  farm 
for  superior  quail  habitat. 


THE  MUD  TOAD  MAKES  ITS  MARK 

written  by  Peter  Meyer  | illustrated  by  Jackie  Pittman 

An  amazing  array  of  adaptations  makes  the  toadfish 
valuable  for  scientific  study. 


PRIME  LIES 

written  by  Seth  Vernon  | photographed  by  Jody  Duggins 

Wilson  Creek  provides  a testing  treasure  for  both 
novice  and  accomplished  trout  anglers. 


QUICKSILVER  SHAD 
written  by  Paul  Hubert 

An  avid  shad  fisherman  finds  the  perfect  season 
to  snorkel  with  the  bonejacks. 


NORTHERN  EXPOSURE 

written  and  photographed  by  Burt  Kornegay 

A dozen  North  Carolina  canoeists  test  their  paddling 
skills  in  the  Northwest  Territories. 
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Resources  Commission.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation  of  North  Carolina’s  wildlife 
and  other  interrelated  natural  resources  and  also  to  the  environment  we  share  with  them. 


note 

Wc  keep  coming  back  to  quail.  As  editor  Jim  Wilson  points  out  in  our  special  sec- 
tion “The  Quail  Puzzle,”  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  been  at 
work  on  the  state’s  quail  dilemma  since  the  inception  of  the  agency  in  1947.  Researchers 
were  alarmed  at  the  falling  numbers  even  before  then.  For  decades,  faculty  members  in 
wildlife  biology  programs  at  Southeastern  research 
universities  have  applied  themselves  to  the 
problem.  Military  veterans  remember 
feeling  the  loss  when  they  returned 
home  from  World  War  II.  Wilson  recalls 
that  the  quail  population  in  the  1960s 
around  his  boyhood  home  in  the  northern 
Piedmont  was  quite  adequate  for  casual  hui 
ing,  but  it  had  fallen  sharply  by  the  time  he 
returned  to  the  fields  in  the  1980s. 

Among  our  wildlife  success  stories — fre 
and  bears  to  brown  pelicans  and  bald  eagles — must  we  < 
a failure  the  decline  of  quail  in  the  state?  Wilson  went  to 
biologists,  quail  hunters  and  landowners  for  answers.  He  examined 
changes  in  land  use  in  North  Carolina  since  those  glory  days  of  the  1960s  (or  the 
1930s,  depending  on  one’s  perspective).  He  considered  the  recent  midterm  assessment 
of  CURE,  the  commission’s  six-year  program  for  small-game  habitat  enhancement, 
and  factored  in  the  expectations  of  quail  hunters  like  himself  who  grew  up  with 
omnipresent  bobwhite  whistles  and  now  wonder  where  they  all  went. 

One  answer  is  clear — it’s  all  about  habitat.  Before  the  longleaf  pine  forests  of  the 
Southeast  were  turned  to  the  plow  in  the  18th  century,  quail  were  not  abundant.  Quail 
numbers  boomed  when  small  farms  were  the  norm,  plowed  Helds  were  lined  with 
scraggly  hedgerows,  and  periodic  burning  maintained  the  cycle  of  plant  succession. 
When  clean-farming  techniques  and  large-scale  fire  suppression  became  economically 
prudent,  quail  numbers  dipped.  And  as  childhood  haunts  turn  into  new  subdivisions 
and  office  parks,  don’t  look  for  those  multiple  coveys  to  come  back  anytime  soon. 


Margaret  Martin 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


Extreme  Viewpoints 

Just  read  Clyde  Sorenson's  pieces  on  birding  and 
on  snowy  owls  (“Extreme  Birding”and  "To  See 
a Snowy  Owl,”  Jan.  2005);  very  good  work. 

I had  a similar  encounter  on  the  dunes  at  Pea 
Island  and  still  have  the  picture  on  my  office 
wall.  I took  it  from  a range  of  5 to  8 feet  with 
my  50  mm  lens  — it  just  sat  there  and  ignored 
me.  Went  to  Saskatchewan  this  October  and 
saw  a dozen  or  more  snowys,  usually  at  night 
sitting  on  a fence  post.  I glimpsed  them  as  we 
flew  by  in  search  of  the  day's  snow  goose  field. 

I still  bird  on  my  own  a fair  amount,  mostly 
while  hunting  (which  also  drives  my  hunt- 
ing buddies  nuts).  I began  to  feel  ostracized 
by  the  local  birding  community  due  to  my 
hunting,  so  went  my  own  way.  Perhaps  that 
has  changed. 

Dick  Brame 
Wilmington 

While  echoing  his  love  for  birds,  I beg  to  differ 
with  Clyde  Sorenson's  claim  that  hunting  and 
birding  are  really  the  same  thing  (“Extreme 
Birding”).  These  pastimes  scarcely  could  seem 
synonymous  to  the  quarry!  Nor  could  two 
motives  be  more  disparate:  one,  to  strike  dead 
for  sport  a wild  thing;  the  other,  to  cherish 
and  want  to  protect  that  wild  life  and  grant 
its  right  to  proceed  unmolested.  The  impulse 
to  wonder  at  and  revere  the  uniqueness  and 
dearness  in  a grouse  or  snipe  does  not  equate 
to  the  lust  to  shoot  it  down. 


Hunters  and  passive 
conservationists  have  only 
formed  a so-called  unholy 
alliance  because  both  mind- 
sets require  wildness  to 
be  happy,  not  because  our 
hearts  are  even  remotely 
like-inspired.  I would 
gently  urge  Mr.  Sorenson 
to  heed  his  own  sense  of 
remorse  when  he  kills,  for 
that  may  be  his  heart's 
truest  voice. 

I don't  profess  to  under- 
stand the  urge  to  kill,  so 
my  purpose  isn’t  to  condemn  hunting,  but  to 
rebut  Mr.  Sorenson's  casual  assertion  that  bird- 
ers and  hunters  are  more  alike  than  they  are 
different,  which  strikes  me  as  baldly  false.  It 
may  be  that  Mr.  Sorenson  secretly  wishes  it 
were  true.  Birdwatchers  and  hunters  count 
very  different  coups  and  tell  utterly  different 
tales  around  their  campfires. 

Rebecca  Eagan 
Winter  Park,  Fla. 

Sad  Surprise 

Bill  Morris  wrote  a great  article  (“Striper  Sur- 
prise,” Jan.  2005)  for  your  fine  magazine.  He 
captured  my  thoughts  from  last  year's  striper 
season.  I went  this  year  and  caught  two  over 
30  pounds,  but  fished  four  days  and  caught 
nothing  else.  This  is  not  unusual,  but  it  was 
disheartening  to  see  menhaden  boats  from 
out  of  state  netting  stripers  as  bycatch  on 
Dec.  29  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  called  "the 
slot.”  Many  recreational  fishermen  were  also 
fishing  the  striper  school  and  saw  stripers  on 
the  deck  of  the  boats  and  in  the  nets.  It  was 
disgusting  and  very  discouraging. 

Every  day,  the  menhaden  fishery  is  taking 
out  the"mother  of  the  ocean” — a filter  feeder 
and  essential  part  of  the  food  chain.  Plus,  it  is 
illegally  netting  the  stripers.  If  we  want  striped 
bass  to  continue  to  migrate  south  of  Hatteras 
along  with  bluefin  tuna,  this  industry  needs 
to  be  regulated.  Virginia  is  trying  to,  and  it's 
about  time  this  state  does  something  about  it. 


They  are  like  buffalo  hunters.  When  the  last 
one  is  gone,  they  will  stop. 

Howie  H ink 
Raleigh/Beaufort 

Fritter  Fan 

Thanks  to  Jim  Dean  for  "A  Legacy  Unfrittered” 
(Our  Natural  Heritage,  Jan.  2005).  I had  just 
returned  from  a two-day  duck  hunting  trip  at 
Hatteras  and  was  looking  through  the  January 
issue  when  the  old  pump  station/hunting 
lodge  at  New  Holland  caught  my  eye. 

It  brought  back  memories  of  the  mid- 
1950s  when  I went  on  my  first  hunt  at  Lake 
Mattamuskeet.  While  still  in  high  school,  we 
stayed  at  Carawan's  Motel  on  the  edge  of  the 
lake.  Mrs.  Carawan  would  serve  the  hunters 
staying  there  a hot  breakfast,  pack  them  a 
lunch  to  carry  to  the  blind  (usually  a Spam 
sandwich  with  mustard,  a peanut  butter 
and  jelly  sandwich  and  an  apple)  and  cook 
a family-style  dinner  after  a day  of  hunting. 

I hunted  the  lake  for  several  years  after 
that  until  I graduated  college  and  went  into 
the  army,  but  I always  remembered  those  frit- 
ters she  served  as  an  appetizer.  Finding  Bertha 
Murray’s  recipe  for  oyster  fritters  was  like 
uncovering  a treasure.  My  wife  got  some  oys- 
ters this  morning  and  we  had  fritters  for  lunch. 
They  were  wonderful.  We  will  be  having  them 
as  a steady  part  of  our  diet  from  now  on. 

Ted  Hogan 
Graham 

Tiger  Rescue 

The  article  about  the  tiger  salamander  ("Bash- 
ful Tiger,”  Dec.  2004)  was  right  on  time.  Just 
as  Jeff  Beane  described  it,  at  7:30  or  so  on  a 
rainy  night  in  October,  I saw  something  in  the 
road.  I stopped  to  see  what  it  was  and  thought 
it  was  some  sort  of  overgrown  newt.  Of  course, 
it  was  headed  uphill  and  I can't  help  but  think 
now,  as  I rescued  it  from  the  road,  that  I might 
have  interfered  with  nature  and  maybe  caused 
it  to  miss  a chance  to  mate. 

Chris  Howell 
Graham 


Letters  should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712. 
Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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Any  fire  in  the  forest  was  once  thought 
to  be  detrimental  to  wildlife,  but  biol- 
ogists have  found  that  quail  and  other 
species  thrive  in  burned-over  habitat. 


Bobwhite  populations  continue 
the  decline  that  caused  concern  for 


the  Wildlife  Commission  50  years 
ago.  But  factors  that  determine 
quail  abundance  are  beyond  the 
control  of  any  agency. 
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Small  Bird, 

Big  Problem 

ujfiiTen  by  Jim  LUilsan 


When  I was  growing  up  in  rural 
Granville  County  in  the  1960s, 
the  idea  that  quail  would  one 
day  become  scarce  was  so  foreign  a concept 
that  it  was  never  mentioned.  Quail  were  every- 
where. Bobwhites  whistled  in  the  morning 
and  again  in  the  late  afternoon  near  my  family’s 
house.  As  much  as  the  pine  trees,  hardwoods 
and  fields  of  corn,  wheat  and  tobacco,  quail 
were  a part  of  our  landscape. 

When  we  talked  about  quail,  we  called 
them  “birds,”  and  we  were  bird  hunters.  My 
grandfather  had  hunted  for  bobwhites,  as 
did  my  father,  brother  and  most  of  our  neigh- 
bors. An  easy  afternoon  hunt  in  a wide  radius 
of  our  house  could  produce  half  a dozen  cov- 
eys. Most  days,  we  didn’t  bother  to  hunt  sin- 
gles very  hard,  if  at  all,  particularly  in  cold 
weather  of  late  afternoons. 

We  didn’t  realize  it  at  the  time,  but  the 
1960s  saw  the  last  great  flowering  of  quail 
and  quail  hunting.  In  1965,  North  Carolina 
hunters  harvested  an  estimated  2,826,640 
bobwhites,  just  over  1 million  more  than 
they  had  in  1950,  when  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  conducted  its  first 
hunter  harvest  survey.  The  commission 
conducted  three  harvest  surveys  in  the  ’60s, 
and  each  showed  hunters  bagging  more 
than  2 million  quail. 

By  1977,  the  quail  harvest  had  plum- 
meted by  1.8  million  birds  to  1,027,490.  The 
1984  survey  counted  only  816,204  birds  in 
the  harvest.  The  decline  continued  through 
the  ’80s  and  ’90s  to  the  point  that  in  2002, 
hunters  shot  205,054  bobwhites,  a decline 
of  almost  73  percent  from  the  1965  record 
high.  It  is  the  lowest  count  in  state  history. 

Jake  Dixon  of  Durham  grew  up  in  Vance 
County  and  recalls  that  even  in  the  couple  of 
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“Quail  were  abundant. 
Just  about  everybody  in 
the  country  hunted— 
squirrels,  rabbfts,  quail, 
whatever  could  put  some 
meat  on  the  table." 


hours  of  daylight  left  after  school  in  the  late 
’60s  and  early  70s,  there  were  quail  enough 
for  a quick  hunt.  “When  I was  a kid,  the  land 
I hunted,  there  were  three  or  four  predictable 
coveys,”  Dixon  said.  “I  could  hunt  them  after 
school  and  usually  find  them  within  300  or 
400  yards  of  where  I thought  they  would  be. 
But  those  days  are  long  gone.  1 doubt  there’s 
many  quail  left  in  Vance  County.” 

Wildlife  Commission  biologist  Terry 
Sharpe  confronts  the  problem  of  low  bob- 
white  populations  every  day  in  his  role  with 
the  Cooperative  Upland-habitat  Restoration 
and  Enhancement  (CURE)  Program,  which 
is  designed  to  help  landowners  manage  their 
land  in  ways  favorable  to  quail,  rabbits  and 
other  animals  that  need  early  successional 
habitat.  “We  didn’t  realize  what  we  had  back 
then,  did  we?”  Sharpe  asked. 


The  farm  factor 


So  what  happened  to  quail?  The  basic 
answer  is  that  bobwhites  no  longer  have 
the  habitat  they  require.  North  Carolina’s 
growing  human  population  in  the  last  half 
of  the  20th  century  demanded  more  land 
for  houses  and  businesses,  particularly  in 
the  Piedmont.  Farms  were  Sold  for  devel- 
opment or  allowed  to  grow  back  into  wood- 
lands, and  those  farmers  who  remained 
on  their  land  became  more  efficient,  tilling 
every  possible  inch  of  soil.  They  tended  to 
plant  crops  that  did  not  benefit  quail  as  much 
as  corn,  wheat,  milo  and  soybeans  had.  “I 
know  of  a lot  of  places  in  the  Piedmont  where 
there  were  quail  in  1980  that  are  covered 
with  asphalt  now,”  said  David  Cobb,  chief 
of  the  Wildlife  Commission’s  Division 
of  Wildlife  Management. 


It  is  ironic  that  bobwhites’  hard  times 
have  been  caused  by  people,  because  it  was 
people  who  made  them  flourish.  Farming 
practices  in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  cen- 
turies favored  quail,  a member  of  the  same 
order,  Galliformes,  as  grouse,  pheasants  and 
turkeys.  When  farmers  let  field  borders  and 
ditch  banks  grow,  the  vegetation  provided 
cover  and  food  for  quail.  Because  harvesting 
methods  were  not  as  efficient  as  they  would 
become  later,  ample  grain  remained  in  the 
fields  as  food.  Quail  became  a by-product 
of  farming  practices. 

Scientists  believe  that  bobwhites,  the  first 
of  which  appeared  in  the  Americas  7 to  12  mil- 
lion years  ago,  were  creatures  that  favored  the 
vast  longleaf  pine  savannas  of  the  Southeast. 
Their  populations,  however,  were  not  nearly 
as  large  as  they  would  become.  When  Euro- 
pean settlers  arrived  in  North  America,  their 
agricultural  practices  — cutting  timber,  burn- 
ing fields,  disturbing  the  soil  — all  worked 
to  the  bobwhite’s  advantage  and  made  almost 
all  agricultural  land  suitable  habitat.  Quail 
populations  grew,  and  so  did  the  number  of 
people  who  hunted  them.  Around  the  turn 
of  the  20th  century,  quail  plantations — vast 
expanses  of  land  managed  for  the  produc- 
tion of  bobwhites  — came  into  being,  par- 
ticularly in  southern  Georgia. 

It  was  there  that  the  grandfather  of  quail 
research,  Elerbert  Stoddard,  went  to  work  in 
1924  at  the  behest  of  plantation  owners  who 
were  upset  over  the  decline  of  quail  popula- 
tions on  their  lands.  In  1931  Stoddard  pub- 
lished “The  Bobwhite  Quail:  Its  Habits, 
Preservation,  and  Increase,”  a seminal  work 
on  management  of  the  bird. 

Some  of  Stoddard’s  warnings  from  more 
than  70  years  ago  about  the  demise  of  bob- 
white  populations  sound  remarkably  modem. 
“With  the  increase  of  the  human  population, 
however,  and  with  improvements  in  farming 
metho'ds  and  farming  machinery  and  the 
expansion  of  the  livestock  industry,  came 
conditions  less  favorable  for  the  species,” 
Stoddard  wrote.  “As  a result,  difficulty  is 
now  being  experienced  in  maintaining  these 
birds  in  numbers  in  many  parts  of  their  range.” 

Stoddard  also  stated  that  fire,  which  had 
long  played  a part  in  the  ecology  of  longleaf 
pine  plantations,  was  a prime  component 
of  managing  land  for  quail.  According  to 
Stoddard,  the  people  who  dwelt  among  long- 
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leaf  pines  were  right  in  their  annual  pre- 
scribed burning  of  parts  of  the  woods.  1 lis 
belief  ran  counter  to  the  nascent  US.  Forest 
Service,  which  was  spending  time,  energy 
and  money  convincing  Americans  that  any 
fire  in  the  forest  was  a bad  thing. 

Early  signs  of  decline 

Decades  wotdd  pass  before  the  stigma  that 
was  attached  to  deliberate  burning  began 
to  fade.  In  the  meantime,  although  quail 
hunting  remained  a vibrant  tradition  in  the 
South,  there  were  people  who  continued  to 
say  that  quail  were  in  trouble. 

Despite  the  problems  Stoddard  saw,  the 
1930s  were  good  days  for  quail.  Charlie  Wood- 
house,  one  of  the  first  biologists  hired  by  the 
Wddlife  Commission  in  1947,  remembers 
quail  hunting  as  a youngster  in  Bladen  County. 

“Back  in  the  '30s,  after  farmers  had  gone 
bankrupt  because  of  the  Depression,  fields 
were  abandoned  and  grew  up  in  broomstraw, 
ragweed  and  lespedeza,”  Woodhouse  said. 
“Quail  were  abundant.  Just  about  everybody 
in  the  country  hunted — squirrels,  rabbits, 
quail,  whatever  could  put  some  meat  on  the 
table.  I know  there  were  a heck  of  a lot  of 
birds  killed,  and  they  were  still  everywhere.” 

It  would  not  take  many  more  years,  how- 
ever, before  others  were  talking  about  pro- 
blems with  quail.  John  D.  Findlay,  commis- 
sioner of  what  later  became  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  in  the  January  1947 
edition  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  called 
the  bobwhite  the  state’s  No.  1 game  man- 
agement problem.  “Particular  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  quail  management  and 


restoration,”  Findlay  wrote,  “not  because 
it  is  more  important  but  because  quail  res- 
toration is  the  most  difficult  of  the  many 
problems  of  game  managers.” 

Since  1948  the  commission  has  had  a 
small-game  program  that  has  urged  land- 
owners  to  leave  fencerows  and  borders  and 
instructed  them  as  to  which  plants  would 
be  beneficial  for  quail  and  other  animals. 
Woodhouse,  who  was  part  of  that  effort, 
recalled  that  just  as  the  program  was  getting 
established,  quail  populations  dropped  so 
severely  that  the  commission  limited  hunt- 
ing of  the  birds  to  three  days  per  week. 

“About  1950  the  decline  set  in,”  Wood- 
house  said.  “Nobody  knows  exactly  why. 

In  the  1950s  we  had  several  years  of  severe 
drought.  Vegetation  dried  up;  quail  were 
not  successful  in  their  reproduction.  I was 
convinced  overhunting  was  not  the  pro- 
blem. Back  in  the  ’30s  there  was  an  awful 
lot  of  hunting,  and  populations  stayed  high. 


JODY  DUGG1NS 


In  an  effort  to  restore  bobwhites  to  their 
bountiful  populations  of  the  1960s  (left), 
the  Wildlife  Commission’s  programs 
have  ranged  from  releasing  pen-raised 
birds  (below)  in  the  1950s  to  biologist 
Terry  Sharpe’s  current  habitat  work 
with  the  CURE  program  (above). 
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Succession  and  Decline 

What  led  to  the  decline  of  quail  and  the  rise  of  wild  turkeys  in  North  Carolina?  Several  factors  are  at  work,  including  predation,  but  habitat  plays 
the  primary  role.  Quail  and  turkeys  make  use  of  the  same  early  successional  habitat  for  food  and  bugging,  and  both  species  are  subject  to  nest 
predation  from  many  species,  including  raccoons.  Turkeys,  however,  are  highly  adaptable  and  can  take  advantage  of  different  types  of  habitat. 
Due  to  their  mobility,  turkeys  can  cover  several  thousand  acres  of  land  in  search  of  food.  Quail  are  dependent  on  early  successional  habitat  for 
the  entire  suite  of  their  needs  and  are  much  less  mobile.  As  the  bobwhite’s  preferred  habitat  matured  into  young  forests,  the  large-canopied 
trees  eventually  shaded  out  the  brush  and  briars  that  the  bird  calls  both  home  and  hiding  place.  Those  trees,  convenient  perches  for  avian 
quail  predators  such  as  hawks,  also  provided  turkeys  with  safe  places  to  roost. 
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HUNTER  TRIPS 

QUAIL 

HUNTER  TRIPS 

TURKEY 

1951-52 

574,805 

32,768 

1962-63 

1,037,235 

21,464 

1976-77 

654,601 

32,940 

1983-84 

469,803 

32,384 

1986-87 

426,403 

41,751 

1989-90 

283,696 

39,938 

1992-93 

284,181 

75,057 

1995-96 

135,208 

100,910 

1998-99 

155,539 

160,600 

2001-02 

158,254 

211,492 

N.C.  QUAIL  HUNTER  SURVEYS,  1984-2003 
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Gradually  quail  began  to  come  back  when 
the  weather  cycle  got  normal.” 

Although  biologists  were  saying  that  quail 
could  be  in  trouble,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
1950s  and  throughout  the  '60s  hunters  and 
landowners  were  not  seeing  those  signs.  Then 
the  decline  of  the  '70s  began  and  cascaded 
through  the  next  30  years.  Stopping  the 
decline  will  be  difficult;  rebuilding  bobwhite 
populations  will  be  even  more  difficult.  That’s 
not  to  say,  however,  that  either  is  impossible. 
“If  we  want  them,  we  can  have  bobwhites  in 
farming  landscapes  in  North  Carolina,”  Sharpe 
said.  “It  boils  down  to  how  much  the  public, 
the  agency  and  hunters  want  bobwhite  quail.” 

The  Coastal  Plain,  with  more  of  its  area  in 
cultivation  than  the  Piedmont,  holds  great 
promise  for  rebuilding  quail  populations. 
The  Mountain  region  was  never  prime  quail 
country,  although  hunters  there  also  had  a 
tradition  of  hunting  the  bird.  The  Piedmont, 
with  its  cities  and  sprawl,  could  be  a tough 
nut  to  crack. 

“If  we  can  do  it  on  a big  enough  scale  in  the 
Piedmont,  you  could  see  benefits,”  Sharpe  said. 
“There  are  not  many  places  you  can  go  in  the 
Piedmont  where  there  are  not  some  quail. 
But  it  might  not  be  too  many  years  before 
we  do  lose  them  in  the  northern  Piedmont, 
where  it’s  becoming  so  suburbanized.” 

No  easy  solution 

So  why,  some  people  ask,  can’t  the  Wildlife 
Commission  restore  quail  populations  as  it 
has  done  for  white-tailed  deer  and  wild  tur- 
key, both  of  which  were  scarce  at  one  time 
in  North  Carolina?  In  1965,  for  example,  when 
quail  hunters  took  those  2.8  million  birds, 
deer  hunters  harvested  39,793  animals.  In 
2002,  when  the  quail  harvest  was  205,054, 
the  deer  harvest  was  nearly  equal  at  198,359. 

“The  answer  to  me  is  very  simple,”  Cobb 
said.  “The  things  that  had  depressed  big 
game  — deer,  bear  and  turkey  — and  what 
it  took  to  recover  them  were  all  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Wildlife  Commission. 
We  could  do  those  things  primarily  through 
regulations,  through  brood  stock,  through 
management  of  game  lands.  There  were  lots 
of  things  the  commission  could  do.  Those 
species  are  so  highly  adaptable;  they  can  live 
in  lots  of  different  kinds  of  habitat.  In  fact, 
the  most  important  elements  are  whether 
they  are  overhunted,  whether  they’re  dis- 


turbed, whether  there  are  lots  of  dogs, 
those  kinds  of  things.” 

The  restoration  of  quail  is  a different  pro- 
blem. There  is  not  enough  public  land  avail- 
able in  North  Carolina  to  re-establish  pop- 
ulations of  small-game  animals,  such  as  quail 
and  rabbits,  to  their  former  levels.  Much  of 
the  work  will  have  to  be  done  on  private  land. 

“What  really  has  to  happen  to  bring  back 
quail  and  small  game  is  outside  the  jurisdic- 
tional purview  of  our  agency,”  Cobb  said. 
“Changing  quail-hunting  regulations  is  not 
going  to  bring  back  quail.  Stocking  quail  is 
not  going  to  bring  back  quail.  We  can  man- 
age game  land  tracts  like  we’re  doing  to 
restore  quail  on  some  areas.  We  can  work 
with  private  landowners,  like  we’re  doing 
in  the  CURE  Program,  to  restore  quail. 

“Large  scale,  what  it’s  going  to  take, 
which  is  very  different  from  what  it  took 
with  big  game,  is  a continued  effort  to 
establish  a financial  incentive  for  people 
to  manage  habitat  in  early  successional 
forms.  And  we’re  working  on  that.  We’re 
not  fully  there,  but  we’re  working  on  that.” 

Although  habitat  may  be  the  ultimate 
issue  for  quail,  scientists  in  the  Southeast 
and  Midwest  also  are  examining  such  issues 
as  predation  and  pesticides  as  possible  fac- 
tors in  the  decline.  For  all  the  work 
that  has  been 
done  on  habitat 
for  over  70  years, 

Cobb  said  he 
believes  there’s 
something  crucial 
missing.  “I  still 
think  quail  are 
using  habitat  in 
some  ways  that 
we  don’t  yet 
understand.” 

A fading  legacy 

But  already  the  cul- 
tural tradition  of 
quail  hunting,  a sport 
available  for  both  rich  and  poor  that  once 
was  part  of  growing  up  in  the  South,  has 
faded.  For  many  hunters  under  30  years  of 
age,  quail  hunting  has  not  played  the  role  in 
their  lives  that  it  did  for  their  fathers,  grand- 
fathers and  great-grandfathers.  In  that  touch- 
stone year  of  1965,  the  Wildlife  Commission 


“If  we  want  them,  we 
can  have  bobwhites  in 
farming  landscapes . . . 
It  boils  down  to  how 
much  the  public,  the 
agency  and  hunters 
want  bobwhite  guaiL” 
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Despite  finding  fewer  quail  these  days, 
Jack  Penny  says  there’s  still  no  place  he 
would  rather  be  than  hunting  with  his 
dog  in  eastern  North  Carolina  fields. 


figured  that  174,314  quail  hunters  made 
1,626,897  trips  afield.  The  2002  survey 
found  25,512  hunters  making  158,254  trips., 
Mike  Seamster,  the  commission’s  upland 
game  bird  biologist,  has  noticed  the  decline 
in  the  number  of  quail  hunters  from  both 
statistics  and  personal  experience.  “It  used 
to  be  nearly  everybody  1 knew  around  here 
hunted  quail,”  Seamster  said  of  Providence 
in  Caswell  County.  “Now  1 can  count  on 
one  hand  the  number  of  people  in  this  com- 
munity who  quail  hunt.” 

For  the  2003-04  season,  77  hunters  partic-, 
ipated  in  the  avid  quail  hunter  survey,  which 
tracks  the  number  of  trips  hunters  make  each 
season  and  their  bags.  “Some  of  the  hunters 
who  used  to  participate  have  died,  some  have 
gotten  old  and  don’t  hunt  anymore,  some 
just  quit  hunting  quail,”  Seamster  said. 

Cobb  is  not  quite  ready  to  say  that  the  cul- 
tural tradition  is  dead.  “1  think  it’s  close  to 
gone,  but  it’s  not  completely  gone.  Used  to 
be  a lot  of  people  kept  bird  dogs,  and  a lot  of 
people  could  go  out  and  in  a short  time  find 
a handful  of  coveys,  and  that  was  really  when 


it  was  in  its  heyday.  There’s  not  that 
many  people  that  do  it  anymore. 
Certainly  it’s  not  the  tradition  in 
North  Carolina  or  anywhere  else 
in  the  South  that  it  once  was. 

“I  think  what  people  have  to 
realize  is  that,  like  everything  else, 
hunting  evolves.  It’s  based  on  how 
the  land  is  used.  It’s  based  on  the 
resources  that  are  on  the  land;  it’s 
based  on  society  and  how  society 
relates  to  hunting  and  to  individ- 
ual members  of  the  society;  and 
it’s  based  on  economics.  As  that 
changes  — and  it  does  change 
and  will  continue  to  change  — 
hunting  changes.” 

For  some,  that  change  has 
meant  spending  more  time  afield 
on  the  numerous  hunting  preserves 
across  the  state.  Jake  Dixon,  for 
one,  has  been  shooting  quail  on 
preserves  for  the  past  10  years.  He 
has  found  a preserve  near  Southern  Pines 
that  releases  birds  each  Sunday  for  the 
coming  week.  “It’s  more  like  hunting  wild 
birds  than  some  other  places,”  Dixon  said. 
“You’re  hunting  cover,  hunting  the  pines 
and  the  fields  in  the  Sandhills,  and  it’s 
really  pretty  country.” 

Other  hunters  still  chase  the  wild  birds. 
Jack  Penny  Jr.,  a participant  in  the  avid  hunter 
survey  who  lives  near  Townsville,  hunts  near 
his  home  but  also  spends  a good  deal  of  time 
in  the  Coastal  Plain.  He  believes  some  parts 
of  the  state  still  have  good  quail  populations, 
but  the  birds  are  not  in  the  same  places  they 
once  were,  and  it’s  a tougher  hunt  to  find  them. 

“I  used  to  go  to  Wilson,  and  even  in  the 
early  1990s,  we’d  move  six  to  eight  coveys 
every  time  I went,”  Penny  said.  “I  think  peo- 
ple aren’t  seeing  them  not  because  the  birds 
aren’t  there,  they’re  just  in  places  you  can’t 
hunt.  We’re  having  to  hunt  the  cutovers. 
The  birds  are  in  there,  but  it  takes  a lot  of 
energy  to  get  in  there  and  hunt.  When  you 
End  one  covey,  you  might  End  two  or  three 
in  an  acre,  but  sometimes  you  can  hunt  a 
100-acre  cutover  and  not  find  any.  When 
they  get  up,  they  go  to  thicker  places.” 
Despite  the  difficulty,  Penny  doesn’t  plan 
to  give  up  a sport  he  has  spent  most  of  his 
life  pursuing.  “I’d  love  to  see  quail  hunting 
come  back,”  he  said.  “It’s  one  of  my  passions. 


I’ve  done  ii  since  I was  15  years  old  growing 
up  in  Durham.  If  I went  for  the  number  of 
quail  we  kill,  I would  have  quit  a long  time  ago. 

I tell  people  I have  strong  legs  and  a weak  mind. 
I still  love  it.  There’s  no  place  I’d  rather  be  than 
in  eastern  North  Carolina  at  4 on  a winter 
afternoon  walking  behind  two  bird  dogs.” 

Uncertain  epilogue 

The  coverts  where  I found  bobwhites  so 
easily  near  my  parents’  house  are  gone  now. 
The  names  we  gave  those  fields  still  rattle 
around  my  brain,  but  the  Coleman  Place  has 
sprouted  houses,  the  Milo  Patch  is  a fescue 
pasture  and  Hell,  a distant  field  a mile  down 
an  old  sawmill  round,  grew  up  in  mature 
hardwoods  and  pines  a decade  or  more  ago. 

For  most  of  my  life  I’ve  been  perhaps  too 
conscious  of  endings,  although  most  of  the 
time  it’s  only  in  reflection  that  we  can  pin- 
point the  end  of  something.  It  was  that  way 
with  our  home  quail.  When  it  happened, 

I didn’t  know  that  I had  killed  my  last  bob- 
white  there,  but  over  the  next  few  years 
I came  to  realize  that  I had. 

I was  home  for  a few  days  one  December 
and  decided  to  try  to  walk  up  some  doves  in 
the  few  hours  of  remaining  daylight.  After 
finding  a fair  number  of  doves  and  shooting 
far  fewer  than  I saw,  I walked  through  the 
Milo  Patch  not  long  before  sunset.  Already  I 
could  see  that  our  front  porch  light  was  on, 
a beacon  lit  by  my  folks  in  the  event  that  I 
misplaced  myself  in  the  woods,  as  I had 
done  for  several  hours  a few  years  before. 

As  I walked  through  the  harvested  grain 
field,  two  quail  ricocheted  into  the  cold.  I 
shot  once  and  dropped  a bird,  but  the  quail 
ran  with  a broken  wing  into  a thicket  of 
greenbriers,  dead  blackberry  canes  and 
honeysuckle.  I poked  around,  then  got  down 
on  hands  and  knees  to  find  the  bird,  all  the 
while  thinking  how  foolish  I was  even  to 
shoot  with  no  dog  to  help.  My  setter,  Bea, 
a likeable  little  black-and-white  despite 
her  inestimable  talent  for  false  pointing, 
had  died  a few  months  before. 

After  30  minutes  of  cussing,  fussing  and 
wiping  away  blood  from  thorn  scratches,  I 
gave  up  as  darkness  fell,  although  I was 
sure  I wouldn’t  soon  forget  that  lost  bird. 

I turned  toward  the  light,  assuming  that 
there  always  would  be  other  quail  and  other 
days  in  those  places  I knew  so  well.  ^ 


uirixien  by  Jim  Ulilscfn 
phaiagrapfred  by  Jody  Duggins 
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THE  QUAIL  PUZZLE 


Ask  any  biologist  or  quail  hunter, 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  usable 
habitat  is  essential  for  a thriving 
population  of  bobwhites.  The  little  7-ounce 
bird  that  has  so  captivated  generations 
of  hunters,  particularly  in  the  South,  is 
demanding  in  what  type  of  land  it  needs. 

Despite  having  the  ability  to  fly,  bob- 
whites  prefer  to  walk.  For  most  of  their  activ- 
ities — brooding,  feeding, 
nesting  or  loafing — quail 
need  cover  that  provides 
overhead  protection. 


Continuing  the  tradition  of 
his  father  and  uncle,  land- 
owner  Bill  Webb  is  on  a mis- 
sion to  manage  his  farm  for 
superior  quail  habitat. 


some 

The  birds  do  best  in  areas 
where  open  woods,  brush, 
grass  and  crops  meet,  pro- 
viding edges. 

Quail  also  must  be  able 
to  escape  from  predators,  and  they  do  so  by 
freezing,  running  or  flying.  Fred  Guthery,  a 
quail  researcher  at  Oklahoma  State  University, 
writes  in  “On  Bobwhites:”  “The  birds  can- 
not survive  in  habitats  that  eliminate  any 
of  these  options.” 

Early  successional  habitat — land  that 
has  been  cleared  and  then  allowed  to  grow 
back  with  whatever  vegetation  springs  forth — 
meets  all  the  bobwhite’s  needs.  Providing 
that  habitat,  however,  can  require  money, 
time  and  extensive  acreage.  Bill  Webb,  an 
Ellerbe  attorney  and  landowner,  knows 
about  all  three.  Webb  is  attempting  to 
restore  his  1,300-acre  farm,  which  has 
been  in  his  family  for  about  100  years,  to 
usable  habitat  for  quail. 

“When  my  dad  came  back  from  World 
War  II,  there  was  basically  no  game  left  here,” 


JODYDUGGINS 

Ellerbe’s  Bill  Webb  (top)  has  worked  for 
many  years  to  restore  his  family  farm  to 
prime  quail  habitat,  a project  that  David 
Cobb,  chief  of  the  Wildlife  Commission’s 
Wildlife  Management  Division,  says  takes 
a great  deal  of  time  and  work. 


“Many  people  think  early 
successional  habitat  is 
ugly.  . . . That’s  why  when 
farmers  leave  a ditch 
bank  18  to  20  feet  wide, 
landowners  complain.” 


Webb  said.  “The  first  thing  be 
and  my  uncle  did  was  post  the 
land,  which  made  some  people 
pretty  unhappy.” 

The  Webb  brothers,  J.  Elsie 
and  Ralph  (Bill’s  father),  began 
managing  the  farm  for  quail, 
planting  for  both  food  and  cover 
to  see  what  would  benefit  the 
birds.  By  the  early  1960s,  they 
were  seeing  some  results.  At  the 
lime  of  a 1962  story  in  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina  about  the  Webb 
farm,  the  Webbs  had  located  as 
many  as  22  coveys  in  a day’s 
hunt.  The  most  Bill  has  found  in 
a day  is  15,  not  quite  in  the  same 
league  with  “Quail  Paradise,” 
the  title  of  the  W1NC  story. 

Over  the  next  43  years, 
the  Webb  farm  continued  to  do 
what  nature  intended:  Much  of 
the  land  grew  into  another  form 
of  habitat  as  trees  got  older  and 
much  larger.  What  had  been  mostly  open 
land  had  grown  thick  stands  of  hardwoods 
and  pines.  Bill  realized  that  if  he  wanted 
to  continue  to  hunt  quail  there,  he  had  to 
make  some  changes. 

“I  started  expanding  my  knowledge  of 
what  I need  to  do  when  I got  back  from  law 
school  in  1979,”  said  Webb,  a Wake  Forest 
graduate.  “I  started  planting  my  bicolor 
[lespedeza]  seedlings,  which  were  the  back- 
bone of  what  I was  doing,  in  1981 . We  started 
burning  in  1985,  and  the  last  few  years  I’ve 
gotten  more  aggressively  into  the  burning.” 
Webb  chooses  sections  of  the  farm 
each  year  to  be  burned.  Prescribed  burning, 
long  a tool  in  the  game  manager’s  bag,  not 
only  eliminates  saplings  but  also  clears  the 
ground  of  litter  and  allows  a vigorous  growth 
of  other  plants,  particularly  in  areas  that 
receive  ample  rainfall.  Burned  areas  also 
seem  to  have  larger  populations  of  insects, 
an  important  food  source  for  quail  chicks. 

The  spring  and  early  summer  of  2004 
brought  more  rain  than  normal  to  Webb’s 
farm,  and  by  September,  farm  roads  were 
lined  with  head-high  lespedeza,  the  vegeta- 
tion so  lush  that  only  the  occasional  black- 
ened log  or  scorch  mark  on  a standing  tree 
gave  any  hint  that  fire  had  raced  through 
the  area  in  the  winter. 


Controlled  burning  is  an  expensive 
undertaking.  It  must  be  done  at  the  right 
time  ol  year,  and  il  must  be  done  by  a pro- 
fessional. Until  Webb  entered  the  Wildlife 
Habitat  Incentive  Program  ( Wl  IIP),  he  was 
unable  to  burn  as  often  as  he  would  have 
liked.  WHIP  is  a federal  program  adminis- 
tered through  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture’s Natural  Resources  Conservation 
Service  that  assists  people  who  want  to 
improve  their  land  for  wildlife. 

“The  WHIP  program  has  been  my  savior 
as  far  as  burning,”  Webb  said.  “I  had  done  a 
little  along,  but  I was  not  able  to  do  it  with 
the  frequency  I needed  until  I qualified  for 
WHIR  I was  spending  a lot  of  money  each 
year  burning,  and  I’ve  got  one  daughter  in 
college  and  two  more  at  home.  It  was  a big 
expense.  Now  I can  call  a professional  for- 
ester and  tell  him  there’s  a bunch  of  hard- 
wood saplings  I need  to  get  rid  of  in  one 
particular  section,  and  he’ll  burn  it.  It’s 
almost  a work  of  art  the  way  he  does  it.” 

David  Cobb,  chief  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Commission’s  Division  of  Wildlife  Man- 
agement, realizes  the  investment  of  time 
and  money  required  for  a private  landowner 
to  manage  for  quail.  “It’s  a combination  of 
having  to  have  a lot  of  land  physically,  and 
then  you’re  always  trying  to  keep  the  land 
from  succeeding,  keep  trees  from  growing, 
keep  something  from  coming  in  there  and 
changing  it,”  Cobb  said.  “It  takes  a lot  of 
effort  every  year,  and  it  certainly  can  be  one 
of  the  most  expensive  types  of  management 
that  exists,  especially  if  you’re  trying  to  man- 
age for  really  high-density  quail  populations.” 

Just  this  past  autumn,  the  federal  Farm 
Service  Agency  began  a new  program 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  Conservation 
Reserve  Program  to  pay  farmers  to  allow 
strips  of  volunteer  vegetation  to  grow 
around  their  fields.  These  “bobwhite 
buffers'”  will  provide  habitat  for  quail, 
songbirds  and  other  small  animals. 

Terry  Sharpe,  the  Wildlife  Commission 
biologist  who  works  daily  with  the  CURE 
Program,  happens  to  live  in  Ellerbe  also, 
and  often  works  with  Webb  on  what  steps 
to  take  to  produce  more  quail.  “Bill  does  a 
wonderful  job,  burning,  thinning  woods 
and  maintaining  his  fields,”  Sharpe  said. 
“He’s  going  to  have  more  birds  because 
of  the  things  he’s  doing.  One  of  the  main 
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focuses  is  to  create  more  usable  space  for 
birds  by  having  the  right  plant  commu- 
nities. In  the  process  you  end  up  making 
a lot  of  food  for  bobwhites.” 

Much  of  the  vegetation  that  grows  after 
burning  is  what  most  people  call  weeds. 
And  Americans  tend  to  be  a weed-hating 
bunch.  “You’re  just  a sorry  individual  if 
you’ve  got  a grown-up  ditch  bank,”  Webb 
said.  “And  people  might  look  at  you  funny 
if  you  tarry  in  disking  up  your  crop  residue.” 
Cobb  has  encountered  that  same 
problem  with  CURE. 

“Many  people  think  early  successional 
habitat  is  ugly,”  Cobb  said.  “That’s  why 
when  farmers  leave  a ditch  bank  18  to 
20  feet  wide,  landowners  complain,  and 
neighbors  sometimes  complain.  That’s 
why  when  we  have  a held  border  that  is 
visible  from  the  road,  we  put  a CURE  sign 
in  it  so  that  people  know  that’s  being  done 
on  purpose,  that  there’s  actually  an  objec- 
tive there.  One  of  the  problems  has  always 
been  getting  people  over  the  idea  that  only 
manicured  landscape  is  attractive.” 

Wehb’s  farm  is  a patchwork  of  mature 
forest,  early  successional  habitat,  cropland 


and  some  milo  fields.  In  some  of  the  areas 
formerly  planted  in  row  crops,  Webb  has 
planted  longleaf  pine  in  an  effort  to  return 
the  landscape  to  what  it  once  was.  Not 
only  are  there  quail  there,  but  also  white- 
tailed deer  and  wild  turkey.  A sizeable  pond 
attracts  wild  ducks,  and  Webb  has  scooped 
out  small,  shallow  areas  of  a couple  of  hun- 
dred square  feet  or  so  to  provide  water  for 
whatever  wildlife  needs  it. 

Some  people  would  see  Webb’s  farm  as 
being  badly  in  need  of  some  intense  work 
with  a tractor  and  a Bush  Hog.  Others  — 
biologists,  hunters  and  Webb  himself — 
see  it  as  a little  slice  of  quail  heaven.  It’s 
not  by  accident  that  Webb’s  fields  have 
an  unkempt  look. 

“We  made  a conscious  decision  as  a fam- 
ily that  we  would  thin  our  woods  to  benefit 
the  quail,  and  that  thinning  would  be,  in  the 
eyes  of  some  people,  thinner  than  would  be 
acceptable,”  Webb  said.  “The  decision  was 
a major  one  for  our  family.  As  a business  deci- 
sion, we  believed  that  tracts  like  this  would 
be  at  a premium  in  the  not-too-distant  future. 
We  thought  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the 
land  would  be  for  wildlife.”  ^ 


Habitat  Programs 

Two  federal  programs  designed  to 
improve  and  preserve  early  succes- 
sional habitat  are  the  Conservation 
Reserve  Program  (CRP)  and  the  Wild- 
life Habitat  Incentives  Program  (WHIP). 

Landowners  who  are  interested  in 
CRP,  which  includes  the  new  CP33  pro- 
gram for  edge  rows,  may  contact  the 
local  Farm  Service  Agency  located  in 
each  county  in  North  Carolina.  For  WHIP, 
landowners  may  contact  the  Natural 
Resources  Conservation  Service,  which 
often  is  located  next  door  to  the  county 
Farm  Service  Agency. 

CRP  pays  an  annual  rent  to  qualified 
landowners.  WHIP  provides  some  cost 
sharing  for  habitat  improvement,  such 
as  prescribed  burning. 

The  goal  of  CP33,  known  as  the  Bob- 
white  Quail  Habitat  Initiative,  is  to 
enroll  250,000  acres  of  borders  nation- 
wide to  provide  habitat  for  quail  and 
other  species.  North  Carolina  has  been 
allocated  11,300  acres  of  that  total,  more 
than  any  other  Southeastern  state. 

LOGO  QUAIL  ILLUSTRATION  COURTESY  Ol:  MISSOURI  OT.PT. 


THE MUDTOAD  makes  its  mark 


THE  OYSTER  TOADFISH  MAY  MOT  BE  THE  LOVELIEST  OF 
FISHES,  BUT  AM  AMAZIMG  ARRAY  OF  PHYSICAL  FEATURES 
MAKES  IT  HIGHLY  VALUABLE  FOR  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY. 


(C  r ■ ’ oadfish  One  at  Mission  Control  to  Toadfish  Two  orbiting 
I Earth.  Come  in,  Toadfish  Two.  ” 

JL  “Roger,  Toadfish  One,  this  is  Toadfish  Two.” 

“How’s  it  going  on  your  first  spaceflight,  Toadfish  Two?” 

“Zero  gravity  and  I feel  fine.  I’m  ready  to  boogie!” 

“How  about  those  wimpy  humans,  Toadfish  Two?” 

“The  astronauts  on  this  flight  are  pale  and  sickly,  just  like 
always.  No  splendid,  slimy,  splotchy  skin.  No  warty  or  fleshy 
growths.  Tiny  mouths.  Nary  a sharp  spine  sticking  out  of  their 
bodies  for  protection.  They’re  puny.” 

“Roger  that,  Toadfish  Two,  they’re  worse  than  guppies.  ” 

“Oh,  now  an  astronaut  is  losing  his  lunch,  Toadfish  One. 
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Disgusting.  You  won’t  see  us  letting  loose  of  a crab  or  fish  once 
we  gulp  it  clown  in  outer  space.” 

“No  way,  Toadfish  Two.  Bat  that ’s  why  you  ’re  there,  to  help 
humans.  The  poor  astronauts  suffer  from  space  adaptation  syn- 
drome. They  get  sick  and  out  of  balance  in  space,  just  like  when 
they  go  fishing  on  the  ocean.  ” 

“Poor,  pitiful  fellows.  Hey,  am  I the  first  toadfish  in  space?” 
“Negative.  Toadfish  first  embarked  upon  space  travel  during 
a shuttle  mission  in  1997.  Some  scientist  got  the  idea  of  wiring  our 
brains  to  monitor  the  balance  mechanism  in  our  inner  ears.” 

“They  can  monitor  whatever  they  want,  Toadfish  One,  as 
long  as  they  return  me  to  the  Atlantic  once  we’re  done.” 

“Roger,  Toadfish  Two,  I bet  you  can’t  wait  to  get  back  to  the  rock 
jetty  and  brag  that  you  few  more  than  3 million  miles  in  space.” 
“From  the  depths  of  ocean’s  inner  space  to  the  orbit  of 
outer  space.  One  small  trip  for  toadfish  could  result  in  a 
giant  leap  for  mankind.” 

THE  NEW  LAB  RAT 

Oyster  toadfish  are  popular  among  researchers  studying  space 
adaptation  syndrome.  This  syndrome  affects  many  humans 
traveling  to  outer  space,  especially  for  the  first  few  days  in 
orbit.  Microgravity — an  environment  in  which  there  is  little 
gravitational  force — wreaks  havoc  on  humans’  vestibular 
(balance)  system,  located  in  the  inner  ear.  Symptoms  of 
space  adaptation  syndrome  are  similar  to  seasickness  or 
motion  sickness  and  include  nausea,  vomiting,  dizziness, 
fatigue  and  inability  to  function. 

Oyster  toadfish  have  an  inner  ear  system  that  is  a lot  like 
that  of  humans.  Vertebrates’  balance  systems  evolved  hundreds 
of  millions  of  years  ago,  when  backboned  animals  first  appeared. 
The  inner  ear  mechanism  remains  strikingly  similar  among  var- 
ious vertebrates.  By  studying  the  vestibular  system  of  toadfish, 
scientists  hope  to  learn  how  to  counter  space  adaptation  syn- 
drome as  well  as  seasickness  here  on  Earth. 

Toadfish  are  hardy  animals,  able  to  survive  where  many 
other  fish  or  animals  could  not.  This  durability  makes  them 
ideal  subjects  for  scientific  study  under  perilous  conditions. 
Oyster  toadfish  flew  into  space  on  two  space  shuttle  missions. 
Each  toadfish  was  encased  in  its  own  specially  designed  aquar- 
ium. Microelectrodes  were  implanted  in  their  skulls  to  record 
impulses  traveling  the  nerve  from  the  inner  ear  to  the  brain. 
Data  show  that  the  vestibular  nerve  became  hypersensitive  in 
space,  with  a return  to  normal  by  30  hours  postflight. 

Toadfish  are  remarkably  useful  to  humans  in  many  areas  of 
medical  research.  The  unique  external  appearance  of  toadfish  is 
reflected  in  their  internal  composition.  Several  distinctive  internal 
structures  make  toadfish  useful  in  health  research.  Laboratory  rats, 
move  over:  Toadfish  are  taking  your  place.  Here’s  how  toadfish  might 
benefit  scientific  research. 

• A toadfish  produces  sound  by  vibrating  muscles  on  its  gas- 
filled  swim  bladder,  causing  the  bladder  to  expand  and  contract 
rapidly.  Noise  is  created  by  this  pulsating  movement,  just  as  a 
drummer  rat-a-tat-tats  on  a snare  drum.  The  toadfish  vibrates  its 
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TOADFISH  ARE  REMARKABLY  USEFUL  TO  HUMANS 
IN  MANY  AREAS  OF  MEDICAL  RESEARCH. 


swim  bladder  muscles  at  an  astonishing  200  times  per  second,  making 
it  the  fastest-twitching  muscle  among  vertebrate  animals.  The  move- 
ment is  twice  as  fast  as  a rattlesnake  shakes  its  tail  rattles.  The  sound 
produced  by  toadfish  is  similar  in  pitch  to  a foghorn. 

By  studying  high-performance  toadfish  muscles,  scientists  hope 
to  learn  how  to  treat  human  muscle  diseases  ranging  from  heart 
failure  to  inherited  diseases  of  skeletal  muscles.  Future  Olympic 
Games  might  see  athletes  banned  for  “toadfish  doping,”  in  which 
extracts  of  toadfish  muscle  DNA  are  injected  into  humans  to  build 
muscles  that  do  not  tire  with  rapid,  repeated  contraction. 

• Toadfish  are  able  to  tolerate  high  levels  of  ammonia  that  would 
be  fatal  to  humans  and  most  other  animals.  Ammonia  is  a waste 
product  in  the  human  body,  filtered  and  excreted  by  the  liver.  Humans 


with  liver  failure — whether  from  alcohol-related  cirrhosis,  infec- 
tion caused  by  hepatitis,  environmental  toxins  or  other  problems  — 
frequently  develop  high  ammonia  levels.  Elevations  of  ammonia 
affect  the  brain,  causing  lethargy,  swelling,  convulsions,  coma  and 
death.  If  researchers  can  understand  how  toadfish  withstand  high 
ammonia  levels,  patients  with  liver  failure  might  benefit. 

• Unlike  humans,  toadfish  are  able  to  regrow  large  nerves  that 
are  cut  or  damaged.  Research  on  toadfish  nerve  regeneration  may 
one  day  allow  humans  to  regrow  damaged  nerves,  repair  a severed 
spinal  cord  or  generate  new  nerves  that  would  innervate  an  artificial 
arm  or  leg. 

• The  insulin-secreting  beta  cells  of  toadfish  are  gathered  into  a 
discrete  mass,  unlike  in  humans,  whose  beta  cells  are  scattered  like 
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tiny  grapeshot  fired  into  the  pancreas.  Extracting  and  using  toadfish 
beta  cells  in  scientific  studies  is  relatively  easy.  Scientists  can  work 
toward  finding  a cure  for  diabetes  by  using  toadbsh  beta  cell  prepa- 
rations to  study  insulin  secretion. 

OPSANUS  NON  GRATA 

As  many  anglers  will  attest,  oyster  toadbsh  are  not  popular  among 
Rshermen.  “Not  another  one!”  or  “Durn  mud  toad”  is  frequently  the 
lament  when  an  angler  reels  in  a toadbsh.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  the  oyster  toadbsh’s  lackluster  reputation.  For  one,  toadbsh  are 
often  landed  when  an  angler  is  bshing  for  more  desirable  species. 
Few  bshermen  eat  oyster  toads.  Also,  toadbsh  must  be  handled  with 
care  to  get  them  off  the  hook  without  injury  to  anglers. 

Nevertheless,  oyster  toads,  also  known  as  “mud  toads”  or  “oyster 
crackers,”  are  a common  catch  for  anglers  inshore  in  salt  water.  Some 
bshermen  seem  to  catch  nothing  else.  Perhaps  these  unlucky  anglers 
would  be  more  pleased  if  they  knew  the  facts  about  toadbsh. 


The  common  toadbsh,  Opsanus  tau,  inhabits  western  Atlantic 
Ocean  waters  from  Maine  to  the  Caribbean.  Similar  species  inhabit 
Gulf  Coast  waters.  Its  appearance  is  somewhat  grotesque.  The  color 
is  a mottled  brown  and  yellow,  marked  with  black  dots  and  stripes. 
The  skin  of  a toadbsh  is  scaleless,  wrinkled  and  slathered  with  slimy 
mucus  (see  Nature’s  Ways,  page  39). 

Oyster  toads  have  a cavernous  mouth  set  in  a huge  head  and  jaws. 
Small,  beshy  “whisker”  growths  extend  from  the  head  and  mouth. 
Bulging  eyes  protrude  from  the  top  of  the  bsh’s  broad  skull.  The 
toadbsh’s  dorsal  bn  is  long  and  wavy;  the  pectoral  bns  behind  the 
gills  are  large,  fan-shaped  and  marked  by  concentric  dark  bands. 

A typical  toadbsh  measures  12  inches  and  weighs  about  a pound. 
The  maximum  length  of  the  bsh  is  about  16  inches,  with  a weight 
of  2 Vi  pounds. 

When  landed  and  out  of  water,  an  oyster  toad  opens  its  large 
mouth  wide,  as  if  gasping.  When  handled,  it  often  grunts  loudly, 
as  it  does  when  hunting  in  the  water  at  night.  Male  toadbsh  make 


THE  MALE  TOADFISH  CHOOSES  A NEST  SITE, 
OFTEN  IN  AN  EMPTY  SHELL,  A CREVICE  BETWEEN  ROCKS, 

A TIN  CAN  OR  OLD  SHOE. 
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their  short,  foghorn  sound  during  spawning  season,  apparently 
to  attract  females. 

Toadfish  must  be  handled  carefully  for  two  reasons:  1)  Their 
strong  jaws  can  inflict  a nasty  bite,  and  2)  toadfish  have  hard-to- 
see,  sharp,  pointed  spines  in  their  dorsal  fin  and  on  their  gill  covers. 
These  spines  can  inflict  puncture  wounds  that  are  both  painful 
and  prone  to  infection. 

Oyster  toadfish  dwell  on  the  bottom,  living  mostly  in  shallow, 
rocky  or  weedy  areas.  Their  coloring  enables  them  to  blend  well  with 
bottom  mud  and  structure.  As  with  some  other  bottom-dwelling  fish, 
toadfish  can  actually  change  their  skin  color  to  match  their  environ- 
ment better.  They  often  lie  in  wait  to  ambush  small,  unsuspecting 
fish  or  crabs.  They  also  hunt  actively  for  animals  such  as  clams, 
worms  and  sea  urchins.  Their  strong  jaws  crush  the  hard-shelled 
prey  with  ease.  Toadfish  also  eat  some  vegetation. 

The  reproductive  behavior  of  oyster  toadfish  is  distinctive.  Unlike 
most  fish  fathers,  the  male  toadfish  chooses  a nest  site.  The  nest  is 
typically  located  near  the  low-tide  mark — often  in  an  empty  shell, 
a crevice  between  rocks,  or  garbage  such  as  a tin  can  or  old  shoe. 
The  male  readies  the  nest,  then  uses  his  foghorn  cry  to  call  in  females. 
Several  females  may  respond  to  his  call  and  lay  their  eggs  in  his  nest. 
An  adhesive  disk  on  each  egg  attaches  it  firmly  to  the  nest  sit 
The  eggs  are  relatively  large,  measuring  about  half  a centimeter 
diameter.  After  laying  eggs,  females  return  to  deeper  water,  leaving 
the  eggs  to  be  tended  by  the  male. 

The  male  fertilizes  the  eggs,  then  settles  in  to  safeguard 
the  nest.  He  shoos  away  potential  predators  and  keeps 
silt  off  the  eggs  while  they  are  incubating.  The  male  does 
not  leave  the  nest  area  to  feed  during  incubation,  which 
lasts  about  three  weeks.  His  protective  instinct  is  so 
strong  that  the  male  toadfish  is  sometimes  left  high 
and  dry  when  an  unusually  low  tide  strands  the  nest 
out  of  water. 


TASTY,  CHEWY  MORSELS 

Despite  its  unattractive  appearance  and  danger  in 
handling,  the  oyster  toadfish  is  reported  as  edible  in 
at  least  one  fish  reference  book.  Ever  heard  of  a fish- 
erman actually  eating  a toadfish?  Suffice  it  to  say,  an 
angler  would  have  to  be  adventurous,  careful  and  per- 
haps very  hungry  to  sample  one  at  the  dinner  table. 

In  the  interest  of  science,  I recently  partook  of  a repast 
of  fresh  oyster  toadfish.  My  neighbor  landed  a giant  of 
a toadfish,  a specimen  that  topped  2 pounds.  Knowing 
that  1 generally  eat  anything  that  swims,  crawls  or 
wiggles  in  the  sea,  he  offered  the  fish  to  me.  With 
some  hesitation,  1 accepted. 

The  oyster  toad  presented  a significant  challenge 
from  which  to  render  fillets.  The  fish’s  slippery,  slimy 
skin,  along  with  its  menacing  spines,  made  the  clean- 
ing process  something  like  butchering  a greased  por- 
cupine. After  considerable  slipping,  sliding,  sawing 
and  hacking,  1 was  successful  in  extracting  a mere 
6 ounces  of  meat  from  this  large  toadfish. 


The  fruits  of  my  labor  were  two  white  (diets  that  I could  hold  in 
the  palm  of  my  hand.  With  both  eagerness  and  trepidation,  I pre- 
pared to  cook  them.  One  was  doused  with  a marinade  of  soy  sauce 
and  lime  juice;  the  other  was  dusted  with  a hot  Cajun  spice  mixture. 
The  fillets  were  then  broiled  in  the  oven. 

The  result?  Both  toadfish  samples  were  quite  tasty.  The  flesh  was 
firm  and  chewy  but  quite  palatable,  somewhat  like  skate  or  stingray 
meat.  Would  1 eat  toadfish  again?  Sure  would  — but  maybe  I’ll  ask 
someone  else  to  clean  the  durn  thing. 

Though  oyster  toadfish  will  likely  never  garner  the  undying  love 
and  respect  of  fishermen,  these  fish  are,  nevertheless,  remarkable 
creatures.  In  view  of  their  meritorious  contributions  to  medical 
research,  their  general  hardiness  and  their  valorous  nesting  behavior, 
they  deserve  to  be  held  in  higher  esteem.  Now,  if  fishermen  could 
only  be  convinced  that  oyster  toadfish  are  good  table  fare  . . . ^ 


Peter  Meyer  is  a physician  and  director  of  student  health  services  at 
UNC  Wilmington.  He  wrote  about  puffer  fish  in  the  June  1996  issue 
of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina. 
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In  ih^purnni  -Wp'gir'nf  'fly-fishing  waieYs/.I  .Save  from  Afaska  to 

Mertfco,  all  tHt  while  dreaming  of  landing  the  perfect  fish  in  the  perfect 
location.  Little  did  I realize  that  perfection  could  be  found  much  closer  to 
home,  right  in  the  temperate  rain  forests  of  the  North  Carolina  mountains. 

Wilson  Creek  is  an  approximately  20-mile-long  stretch  of  freestone  stream 
located  in  Pisgah  National  Forest  in  Avery  County.  If  you  have  ever  dreamed 
about  gin-clear  waters  and  50-fish  days,  when  brown  trout  eagerly  attack  a 
well-placed  Royal  Truck,  then  you  will  find  heaven  in  this  piece  of  wild  trout 
water.  The  headwaters  of  Wilson  Creek  begin  on  the  backside  of  Grandfather 
Mountain,  just  100  yards  above  where  the  stream  intersects  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway.  At  this  point,  the  creek  trickles  from  a spring  in  the  granite  bedrock. 
As  the  stream  grows,  it  cascades  down  the  eastern  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains, gaining  volume  and  force  until  it  joins  Lhe  Johns  River  in  Caldwell  County. 

The  section  of  creek  that  I prefer  to  fish  is  located  between  Forest  Road  192. 
and  the  White  Rocks  access  trail  off  Edgemont  Road  and  is  part  of  the  Pisgah 
Game  Land.  What  makes  this  section  so  appealing  is  that  there  are  no  other 
points  for  6 miles  at  which  another  human  can  publicly  access  the  river.  Here 
the  stream  is  accessible  only  by  foot  and  lends  itself  to  a genuine  wilderness  expe- 
rience. The  trail  that  parallels  the  stream  is  mostly  unmarked  and  nearly  devoid 
of  human  traces.  At  times,  I have  felt  more  secluded  in  this  wilderness  than  I 
ever  did  living  in  the  wilds  of  Alaska  on  the  Togiak  River.  Be  sure  to  carry  neces- 
sary survival  gear,  including  a map  and  compass,  when  exploring  this  area. 

At  least  once  a year,  typically  around  my  birthday,  I try  to  spend  some  time 
hiking,  fishing  and  exploring  this  wild  area.  In  2004 1 was  pleased  when  a good 
friend  accepted  the  invitation  to  join  me  on  my  annual  “souljourn.”  Having  been 
accustomed  to  trekking  here  alone,  I was  excited  about  the  opportunity  to  share 
some  secrets  about  this  water  and  have  campfire  conversations  about  the  day’s  events. 

Turning  out  of  my  place  on  Love  Hollow  Road  and  onto  the  gravel  road  early 
one  spring  morning,  Jody  and  I spotted  a dozen  wild  turkeys  in  the  horse 
pasture  that  belongs  to  my  neighbor.  Three  of  the  five  gobblers  were  in  full 
strut,  their  heads  appearing  white  hot. 

The  turkey  closest  to  us  fanned  his 
tail,  and  we  could  hear  the  feathers 
pop  tight  like  a snare  drum.  Feeling  as 
though  the  stars  had  aligned  in  our 
favor,  we  eased  off  down  the  gravel 
road,  leaving  the  turkeys  to  their 
pheromone-crazed  displays  in  the 
crisp,  cool  air. 
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Learning  the  water 

My  mind  turned  again  to  backcountry  trout 
fishing.  l ive  years  ago  when  I first  fished 
this  area,  1 had  very  little  understanding 
of  its  topography  or  the  fishery.  Sinee  then, 

I have  fished  it  through  every  seasonal  shift, 
trying  to  gain  insight  into  its  cycle.  From  its 
boulder-strewn  headwaters, 
broken  by  long  silvery 
pools,  to  the  beautiful 
wild  trout  that  live 
there,  Wilson  Creek 
provides  one  stunning 
scene  after  another. 

It  is  in  large  part  due  to 
this  creek  that  I truly  learned 
how  to  fish  and  understand  the  reasons  1 
love  to  fly- fish.  On  the  occasions  when  1 
made  a poor  presentation  with  my  fly  or 
failed  to  sneak  up  to  a pool,  the  fish  scat- 
tered like  a busted  covey  of  quail.  However, 
when  1 was  patient  and  watched  the  water 
as  it  washed  against  and  around  the  boul- 
ders, I could  see  that  prime  lie  where  a 
trout  makes  its  home. 

Typically  the  window  to  the  world  of 
these  wild  trout  is  the  size  of  a teacup 
saucer  and  is  separated  from  the  fisherman 
by  a flow  of  water  that  looks  like  a small- 
scale  replica  of  Niagara  Falls.  My  challenge 
is  to  deliver  a fly  into  that  window  from 
20  feet  away  without  breaking  the  glassy 
film.  Then  1 must  manage  my  line  so  that 
it  doesn’t  get  caught  by  the  stream  flow, 
ripping  my  fly  from  its  resting  spot  and 
spitting  it  out  at  my  feet.  When  I have  been 
able  to  execute  this  feat,  the  rewards  have 
been  trout  on  the  rise. 

Now  I am  visiting  this  creek  to  help 
a friend  learn  some  lessons  from  this 
classroom — how  to  use  the  fly  rod  like 
a bow  and  arrow  to  shoot  the  fly  into  a 
tight  pocket,  or  how  to  set  a nymph 
afloat  on  a poplar  leaf  and  sail  it  down- 
stream with  the  current  in  order  to  drop 
the  nymph  into  a deep  pocket.  At  the 
other  extreme,  there  are  long  pools  where 
a good  double-haul  cast  with  soft  presen- 
tation is  the  only  means  of  enticing  wary 
trout.  When  it  all  comes  together  and 
you  rest  that  fish  in  your  hand,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  this  is  higher  learning. 


Red  Humpy 


In  addition  to  solitude  and  natural 
beauty,  the  rewards  of  fishing  Wilson 
Creek  include  rainbow  (inset),  brown 
and  native  brook  trout. 


Wilson  Creek  Fishery  Undamaged  by  2004  Flooding 

Like  many  areas  of  western  North 
Carolina,  the  entire  run  of  Wilson  Creek 
sustained  flood  damage  from  last  year's 
hurricanes,  with  the  lower  stretches  of  the 
creek  in  Caldwell  County  being  the  hard- 
est hit.  In  the  upper  reaches  of  the  stream, 
where  the  major  pools  tend  to  have  bedrock 
bottoms,  the  damage  was  less  severe.  Still, 
visitors  will  find  areas  where  hillsides  have 
washed  away,  sometimes  taking  trails  with 
them.  Some  boulders  have  been  moved 
and  some  banks  severely  undercut. 

Win  Taylor,  a biologist  with  the  N.C. 

Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  said  the 
floods  apparently  did  not  damage  the 
Wilson  Creek  fishery.  "We  found  good 
numbers  of  wild  brown  trout  up  there 
when  we  were  collecting  for  our  hatch- 
ery program,” Taylor  said.  "That  water  also 
really  cleaned  up  the  headwaters,  washed 
away  all  the  sediment.” 

In  addition  to  scouring  the  creek  bed, 
the  floods  washed  away  many  shrubs  that 
grew  alongside  the  creek,  and  that  should 
make  casting  a bit  easier  in  those  areas. 

This  area  of  Wilson  Creek  is  designated  by  the  Wildlife  Commission  as  catch-and-release  only  with  a 
single-hook,  artificial  lure.  The  bulk  of  the  trout — rainbows,  browns  and  brook  trout — will  be  in  the  8-  to 
12-inch  range. 

If  you  decide  to  fish  Wilson  Creek  in  April,  you  will  not  need  a huge  selection  of  dry  flies.  In  fact,  an 
angler  can  do  very  nicely  with  only  five  types:  Royal  Trude,  Stimulators  in  orange  and  yellow,  Red  Humpy, 
Yellow  Sally  and  Blue  Wing  Olive.  In  May,  add  some  Sulphurs  to  the  mix. 

-Jim  M/ilson 


Highway,  Interstate  Creek,  River 

Secondary  Road  County  Boundary 


We  set  out  hiking  the  Wilson  Creek  trail 
to  fish  a 6 -mile  section  of  wild  trout  water 
cut  off  from  access  between  our  starting 
point  and  our  destination  at  its  headwaters. 
A deep  laurel  and  rhododendron  forest  sur- 
rounded by  tulip  poplar,  white  oak,  dog- 
wood and  hemlock  insulates  us  from  any 
noise  other  than  the  sounds  of  water  and 
wind.  The  forest  floor  is  littered  with  tril- 
liums,  mushrooms  and  winter’s  fallen 
leaves,  making  our  tracks  all  but  invisible. 
Our  course  is  entirely  uphill,  and  most  of 
the  walking  is  done  in  the  water. 

Wilson  Creek  is  noted  for  its  steep  gra- 
dient, which  contributes  to  the  abundance 
of  stone  flies  visible  here,  and  for  dense 
forest  slopes,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
scenic  mountain  streams  1 have  fished  in 
North  Carolina.  Nothing  makes  the  sever- 
ity of  this  hike  more  evident  than  the  rapid 
45-minute  serpentine  descent  on  the  loose 
gravel  of  Edgemont  Road  from  the  back- 
side of  Grandfather  Mountain. 


Hard  walk  yields  rewards 

Hiking  into  Wilson  Creek  is  not  for 
everyone — keep  in  mind  that  this  is  bear 
country.  Most  of  the  trail  is  overgrown  with 
mountain  laurel  and  impenetrable  rhodo- 
dendron thickets  averaging  6 feet  in 
height.  I tend  to  come  out  on  the 
other  side  bloodied  with  minor 
scrapes  and  scratches  from 
tumbling  through  the  woods. 

The  day  we  set  out  is  warm 
for  spring,  and  the  current  is 
cold  and  strong  from  recent  rains. 

The  day  unfolds  perfectly,  with  plenty 
of  rising  trout  and  a steady  hatch  of  mahog- 
any duns,  most  of  which  I found  clinging  to 
the  undersides  of  streamside  vegetation. 

1 fish  the  entire  day  without  changing 
my  fly  and  land  12  fish  before  late  afternoon. 
Seeing  those  trout  materialize  from  a riffle 
or  pool,  so  poised  and  intent  on  eating  that 
fly,  I have  all  1 need  to  be  satisfied.  Jody  also 
catches  some  beautiful  fish,  both  rainbows 


and  browns,  on  a Royal  Wulff.  It  is  a real 
thrill  to  see  the  first  trout  of  the  day  dart 
out  from  an  undercut  bank  to  grab  his  dry 
(ly.  Tomorrow  1 hope  to  take  us  high  enough 
into  the  watershed  to  begin  catching  some 
native  brookies,  a species  that  has  thrived 
in  these  waters  since  the  last  ice  age. 

The  ruins  of  a century-old  homestead 
provide  our  resting  place  for  the  night.  The 
solitary  remaining  fireplace  and  old-growth 
hemlocks  throw  shadows  in  the  firelight,  and 
it  does  not  take  much  imagination  to  drift  back 
several  hundred  years  in  time.  Falling  asleep 
next  to  gurgling  waters,  1 lapse  into  fitful  dreams 
of  large  brown  trout  feeding  on  mayflies. 

The  next  day,  we  are  near  the  head- 
waters, and  the  stone  flies  begin  to  hatch. 

We  watch  as  the  males,  most  of  them  golden 
or  black,  make  their  way  onto  the  tops  of 
boulders,  each  hoping  to  entice  a winged 
female  to  come  down  like  a good  angel  and 
be  his  bride  and  continue  the  life  cycle. 

I reach  into  the  dusty  leaflets  of  my  dry 
fly  box  and  resurrect  from  its  dark  coffin  an 
old  No.  16  Yellow  Sally  I haven’t  used  since 
last  spring.  With  one  nervous,  fumbling 
hand  I tie  a clumsy  knot  to  hold  the  con 
artist  should  she  become  the  link  between 
me  and  a fish.  After  identifying  my  target, 

I cast  as  precisely  as  I can  and,  with  one 
pause,  let  the  little  blonde  fall  gently  to  the 
water’s  surface  to  be  judged  by  a wary  trout. 

This  time  I’m  fortunate,  and  almost  as 
soon  as  the  fly  lands,  it  is  attacked  with  a 
voracious  surface  strike.  The  rod  bends 
hard,  and  I feel  the  trout’s  every  head-shake 
and  run.  Finally  exhausted  by  the  fight,  the 
trout  resigns  to  be  cradled  in  my  hand.  As 
I remove  the  fly  and  return  the  fish  to  the 
currents,  everything  is  in  balance,  and  the 
world  holds  still. 

The  day  ends  as  well  as  it  began. 
Jody  and  I have  caught  some  excellent 
trout  and  acquired  some  new  skills 
for  reading  this  creek.  Before  the  sun 
sets  behind  the  peaks  on  the  west 
rim  of  the  gorge,  we  are  quietly  mak- 
ing the  final  hike  up  to  the  fire  road.  We 
unload  our  packs  and  rods  into  his  truck, 
happy  to  have  the  extra  weight  discarded  for 
now,  and  talk  for  a while  about  the  last  fish 
or  our  favorite  pool.  As  Jody  turns  the  truck 
onto  the  fire  road  to  head  for  home,  I look 
back,  needing  to  catch  one  last  glimpse  of 
Wilson  Creek  fading  into  the  dusty  light.  ^ 


Fishing  guide  Seth  Vernon  is  the  co-owner  of 
Intracoastal  Angler  in  Wrightsville  Beach. 


Blue  Wing  Olive 
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JODY  DLGC.INS 


Some  run  with  the  bulls,  some  swim  with  the  dolphins.  An  avid  shad 
fisherman  finds  the  perfect  season  to  snorkel  with  the  bonejacks. 

written  by  Paul  Hubert 


■fijpBB^^nroke  River  between  Weldon  and  Roanoke  Rapids  is  a delightful  place 
to  fish  by  kayak  in  early  March.  When  the  shad  run  is  on,  I’ll  catch  50  to  100 
fish  in  a day.  The  water  is  especially  clear  because  this  stretch  is  below  the  dam 
at  Roanoke  Rapids  Lake.  The  silt  has  mostly  settled  out  from  the  surface  water 
released  from  the  lake.  11  it  hasn’t  rained  too  much,  the  river  is  a lively  series  of 
rapids  and  pools,  strewn  with  rocks  and  boulders  that  keep  most  boaters  down- 
stream. Hardwoods  line  the  banks  and  change  from  gray  to  green  as  the  season 
changes  from  winter  to  spring. 
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Though  1 often  have  a long  stretch  of  river  to  myself,  1 never  lack  for 
company.  Ospreys  are  plentiful,  and  many  of  the  birds  will  be  clutch- 
ing the  shiny  fish.  Occasionally  a bald  eagle  swoops  past.  1 get  a kick 
out  of  watching  the  muskrats,  too.  There  seem  to  be  dozens  of  them, 

perched  on  rocks  or  patiently 
swimming  upstream,  barely  mak- 
ing progress  against  the  current. 
It’s  a wonderfully  tranquil  place 
to  spend  an  afternoon. 

So  I’m  not  too  disappointed  that 
years  of  trying  to  capture  the  fish 
on  film  have  yielded  few  photos.  I 
often  bring  snorkeling  gear  along 
on  a fishing  trip  if  the  air  temper- 
ature is  above  60  degrees  or  so. 

Each  year  in  March  I make  the 
pilgrimage  to  the  Roanoke  River 
several  times,  paddle  my  kayak 
upstream  beyond  the  rapids  at  Weldon,  don  a thick  (but  not  thick 
enough)  wetsuit  and  plunge  into  the  frigid  water.  I peer  in  slack 
water,  behind  rocks,  in  deep  pools,  and  at  the  heads  and  feet  of 
rapids,  and  once  in  a while  I’ll  see  a few  shad.  Even  get  a few  photos. 
When  I get  too  cold,  I clamber  back  into  my  kayak  and  cast  crappie 
jigs  into  deep  water  behind  rocks.  Though  I don’t  see  many  fish 
while  snorkeling,  the  fishing  is  always  superb. 

Early  on,  I noticed  that  several  fish  often  followed  the  one  that  I 
hooked.  So  I started  fishing  in  full  snorkeling  gear — mask,  snorkel, 
fins,  weight  belt  — ready  with  underwater  camera  equipment, 
including  two  cameras  with  flash,  15  mm  wide-angle  lens  and  under- 
water videocam.  I lay  splayed  out  in  my  kayak  like  an  oversized  frog 
in  a frying  pan. 

When  I hooked  a shad,  I’d  reel  it  in  close  to  the  boat  but  leave  it 
in  the  water  like  a dog  on  a leash.  Then  I’d  put  the  rod  down,  slide 
into  the  river  with  cameras  in  tow  and  dive  under.  Lying  on  the  bot- 
tom and  holding  my  breath  as  long  as  I could,  I’d  wait  for  others  to 
join  their  hooked  comrade,  and  sure  enough,  it  worked.  I would 
slowly  ascend  until  they  were  close  enough  for  a picture — I or  2 feet 
away — and  snap  the  shot.  Often  though,  they’d  take  off  as  soon  as 
they  saw  me,  before  I was  in  camera  range. 


1 think  the  reason  my  live  decoys  worked  is  because  a fish 
moving  near  the  surface  mimics  the  shad’s  spawning  behavior.  For  a 
few  days  each  year,  you  can  see  groups  of  a half  dozen  or  more  fish 
thrashing  the  surface.  The  action  happens  quickly,  maybe  in  a sec- 
ond or  two.  But  when  the  mood  is  on  them,  they’re  splashing  all  up 
and  down  the  river.  So  when  they  see  my  fish  near  the  surface,  they 
think  it’s  time  to  spawn,  and  up  they  go.  For  years,  these  rare  glimpses 
were  the  best  I could  get. 

But  March  2002  was  different  from  previous  years.  The  drought 
had  dropped  water  levels  lower  than  I’d  ever  seen.  Just  upstream  from 
the  boat  ramp  at  Weldon,  two  sets  of  rapids  had  emerged  as  the  waters 
receded,  separated  by  a pool.  1 found  tons  of  fish  in  the  pool  as  they 
rested  from  the  rigors  of  ascending  the  first  set  of  rapids  before  taking 
on  the  second.  They  were  crammed  in  there  thick  as  sardines  in  a 
can,  and  there  were  plenty  of  big  rocks  for  me  to  hide  behind. 

I donned  my  gear  streamside,  rigged  up  my  camera  and  slowly 
slipped  into  the  river.  The  chilly  water  raised  goose  bumps  as  it  snaked 
its  way  between  my  skin  and  the  wetsuit.  After  a pause  to  let  the 
trapped  water  warm  a bit  and  regain  control  of  my  breath,  I inhaled 
deeply  and  sank  into  the  shad’s  world.  Under  a mirrored  ceiling, 
legions  of  silvery  hickory  shad  swam  all  around  me  at  arm’s  length, 
flashing  in  the  bright  March  sunlight.  There  must  have  been  thou- 
sands of  them.  Some  of  them  were  big  fish,  too,  at  2 or  3 pounds. 

I held  on  to  a rock  to  steady  myself  against  the  current  while  I 
took  pictures  with  my  free  hand.  The  current  was  tugging  at  my 
camera,  and  the  rock  was  slippery.  I got  a few  photos,  but  I missed 
plenty.  Mostly,  I just  watched  the  parade  of  shad  pass  by. 

I spent  two  wonderful  weeks  snorkeling  there  every  chance  I got, 
shot  a half  dozen  rolls  of  him  and  never  tired  of  watching  those  beau- 
tiful fish  swim  by. 

Like  they  say  all  good  things  must  come  to  an  end,  and  by  April 
the  fish  thinned  out.  They  went  back  by  sea  route  to  Canada  to  fatten 
up  for  next  year’s  migration.  And  I went  back  to  my  home  in  Sanford 
to  wait  for  their  return.  ^ 


Paul  Hubert  has  a B.S.  in  fisheries  science  from  NCSU.  He  learned  free 
diving  and  underwater  photography  while  living  in  the  Marshall  Islands 
in  the  Pacific  and  has  combined  his  passions  for  freshwater  fishing,  snorkel- 
ing and  photography  upon  returning  to  North  Carolina. 


join  DUC.C.INS 


Snorkeling  gear  goes  in  with 
the  fishing  tackle  when  author 
Paul  Hubert  goes  fishing 
in  March. 


PAUL  HUBERT 


Hickory  shad  swim  close  to  the  cam- 
era during  a dream  season  of  low 
water  and  high  spawning  activity 
(below)  on  the  Roanoke  River. 

PAUL  HUBERT 
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Left:  The  Mountain  River  winds  through  miles  of  breathtaking 
scenery  such  as  the  Shattered  Range.  Top  to  bottom:  Once  the 
bush  plane  drops  you  off  in  the  Northwest  Territories,  you're 
on  your  own.  PushMePullYou  is  a stream  used  to  access  the 
Mountain  River  from  Willowhandle  Lake.  Carolina  canoeists 
take  a break  at  the  confluence  of  PushMePullYou  and  the  river. 


A dozen  North  Carolina  canoeists 

TEST  THEIR  PADDLING  SKILLS  IN  THE 

Northwest  Territories  of  Canada 

AND  COMPARE  THE  GREAT  WHITE  NORTH 
TO  THE  WILD  PLACES  BACK  HOME.  - 


The  Twin  Otter  hurtled  toward  us  across 
the  surface  of  Willowhandle  Lake.  Lift- 
ing at  the  last  moment,  it  roared  past,  pon- 
toons barely  30  feet  above  our  heads.  As  we  waved 
goodbye,  the  bush  plane  banked  tightly  and  headed 
northeast,  where  it  climbed  and  quickly  shrank  to 
a speck,  its  engines  diminishing  to  a drone.  Then 
the  plane  rounded  a far-off  mountain  peak  and 
was  gone.  It  was  as  if  the  pilot  had  pulled  an  invis- 
ible door  shut  behind  him,  leaving  the  12  of  us, 
all  from  North  Carolina,  standing  alone  on  the 
wild  lake’s  brushy  shore. 

We  looked  at  each  other  and  at  the  sharp-edged 
mountains  all  around.  Someone  quipped,  “There 
goes  our  ride.”  And  that’s  when  I realized  that  we 
were  in  a place  where,  except  for  our  voices,  there 
were  no  human  sounds.  Walking  up  a nearby  rise 
and  listening  intently,  all  I could  hear  were  breezes 
and  the  eerie  yodel  of  a loon. 

There  were  only  natural  sounds  to  hear  because 
we  were  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  untamed 
Mackenzie  Mountains,  which  run  for  500  miles 
through  the  Northwest  Territories  of  Canada. 
You  could  fit  North  Carolina  into  the  Northwest 
Territories  26  times,  but  the  latter’s  total  human 
population  is  just  40,000  people  — about  the 
size  of  Goldsboro. 

For  us,  the  nearest  human  habitation,  with 
its  concomitant  sounds,  was  Norman  Wells, 
an  oil  town  150  miles  north  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mackenzie  River.  The  town  is  so  isolated  that  it 
has  no  doctor  or  paved  road.  And  unlike  even  the 
most  remote  community  in  North  Carolina,  there 
is  no  road  at  all  to  the  outside  world.  If  you  want 
to  get  to  Norman  Wells,  you  have  to  fly  or  take  a 
barge  down  the  Mackenzie. 

We’d  just  flown  from  Norman  Wells  to  this 
alpine  lake,  and  the  town  was  the  bush  pilot’s 
return  destination.  Getting  back  to  Norman  Wells 
was  our  goal,  too,  but  our  mode  of  travel  was  by 
canoe,  down  a river  called  the  Mountain. 


Journey  to  the  Mountain 

Known  as  “ihe  guide’s  choice”  ol  Canadian 
rivers  to  canoe,  the  Mountain  River  came 
to  my  attention  in  1990  when  I read  Bill 
Mason’s  book  “Song  of  the  Paddle.  ” Mason 
was  the  best-known  Canadian  canoeist  of 
his  day,  and  the  account  he  gave  of  canoe- 
ing the  Mountain  made  me  dream  about 
paddling  that  river  loo.  Now  I was  about 
to  do  more  than  dream.  Ahead  lay  200  fast- 
paced  river  miles  — all  the  way  down  the 
Mountain  to  its  confluence  with  the  Mac- 
kenzie. Our  goal  was  to  reach  the  Mackenzie 
in  two  weeks,  on  Aug.  8,  where  we’d  ren- 
dezvous with  a 28-foot-long  water  taxi 
coming  from  Norman  Wells. 

“This  is  a true  whitewater  trip,”  a canoe- 
ing guidebook  advises,  “with  large-volume 
rapids,  fast  current,  icy  water  and  hazardous 
canyons.  Paddlers  should  be  experienced 
in  whitewater  canoeing  and  wilderness 
camping.”  I knew  we  had  the  skills.  I’d  been 
guiding  river  trips  for  years,  and  my  com- 
panions, including  my  15-year-old  son, 
Henry,  were  experienced  paddlers.  Most  of 
them  had  made  many  trips  with  me  in  the 
past  on  Southern  waterways  and  far-off 
rivers  such  as  California’s  Klamath  and 
the  Rio  Grande  of  Texas. 

Just  before  turning  in  that  first  night, 

I looked  around  at  the  fabled  Land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun.  Sure  enough,  even  though 
it  was  11:30  p.m.,  a rich,  golden  light  still 
shone.  I could  see  that  the  sun,  angling  low 
toward  the  horizon,  was  going  to  slide  side- 
ways behind  a distant  peak  and  be  out  of 
sight  for  a couple  of  hours.  This  would  be 
as  close  as  we  got  to  darkness.  In  North 
Carolina,  we’d  call  it  dusk. 

Before  we  could  paddle  the  Mountain 
River,  we  had  to  get  to  it  from  the  lake. 
Breaking  camp  the  next  morning,  we  pad- 
died  across  Willowhandle  to  a faint  trail  on 
its  northern  shore,  where  we  unloaded  the 
boats  and  began  a half-mile  portage  through 
the  brush.  Our  goal  was  PushMePullYou  — 
the  first  of  two  creeks  that  would  take  us 
to  the  Mountain.  Loaded  down  with  food, 


Top  to  bottom:  A rainbow  is  a pleasant 
sight  on  a miserably  windy,  stormy  day. 
Sharp  turns  in  narrow  gorges  in  Black- 
feather  Creek  prepare  canoeists  for  more 
of  the  same  on  the  Mountain  River.  Out 
on  the  open  river,  the  roller  coaster  ride 
seems  to  last  for  miles  and  miles. 


camping  gear,  and  six  canoes  — the  entire 
kit  weighing  around  1,900  pounds — each 
of  us  had  to  make  three  (rips. 

PushMePullYou  was  aptly  named.  Five 
miles  long,  5 feet  wide  and  5 inches  deep, 
it  had  just  enough  water  in  it  to  float  our 
loaded  boats  without  us  in  them.  So  we 
spent  the  afternoon  pulling  our  canoes 
down  that  watery  trail.  In  comparison  to 
the  morning’s  laborious  portage,  it  was  a 
delightful  way  to  travel.  The  creek  wound 
through  rolling  tundra,  dotted  with  dark 
green  spruces,  backed  by  mountains  of 
lavender  rock.  Late  that  afternoon,  slosh- 
ing past  a sheet  of  the  previous  winter’s 
snow,  we  arrived  at  PushMePullYou’s  con- 
fluence with  the  second  creek,  Blackfeather, 
which  was  almost  as  large  as  North  Car- 
olina’s Nantahala  River.  From  then  on, 
the  canoes  would  do  the  carrying,  not  us. 

We  were  unloading  the  boats  to  camp 
when  we  spotted  a male  caribou  with  a 
velvety  rack  walking  slowly  toward  us. 
Caribou  are  creatures  of  habit,  and  evi- 
dently it  was  his  habit  to  walk  this  route. 
Nosing  here  and  there,  the  buck  was  just 
200  feet  from  us  before  he  became  aware 
of  the  two-legged  creatures  blocking 
his  path.  He  stopped,  shook  his  antlers, 
pranced  in  a little  circle,  faced  us,  shook 
his  rack  again,  then  trotted  away  with  a 
snort.  The  next  morning  he  was  back  with 
seven  buck  buddies,  and  they  stood  across 
the  creek  watching  us  eat  breakfast.  They 
were  the  first  caribou  we’d  ever  seen,  and 
we  may  have  been  their  first  humans. 

Blackfeather  Creek  was  a 12 -mile 
rush.  No  sooner  had  we  launched  than 
the  creek  slung  us  around  a sharp  bend 
and  carried  us  pell-mell  into  a narrow 
gorge  with  50-foot-high  walls.  At  one 
spot  the  walls  closed  in  so  tightly  that 
had  a canoe  turned  sideways,  it  would 
have  gotten  stuck.  Late  in  the  afternoon, 
with  thunder  rumbling  and  cold  rain 
falling, 'we  boated  out  into  the  Mountain 
River  itself  and  immediately  set  up  camp. 

Everyone  in  our  group  knew  that  run- 
ning white  water  has  an  element  of  danger. 
And  all  of  us  could  tell  stories  of  close  calls 
with  undercut  rocks  and  fallen  trees.  But 
the  name  of  the  place  where  we  set  up 
camp  on  the  Mountain  River  reminded  us 
that  in  the  Northwest  Territories  we  faced  a 
risk  unknown  to  North  Carolina  paddlers. 
The  place  was  called  Grizzly  Meadows. 


When  Animals  Attack 

You  need  to  think  seriously  about  bears 
before  venturing  far  north.  Weighing  700 
to  more  than  1,000  pounds,  mature  grizzlies 
have  the  distinction  of  being,  as  one  natu- 
ralist puts  it,  the  world’s  largest  land  carni- 
vores. And  they  have  a temperament  that 
sometimes  prompts  them  to  charge  when 
startled  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
human.  In  preparation  for  the  Mountain, 
l researched  the  subject  of  grizzly  bear 
defense  and  decided  to 
take  a 12 -gauge  shot- 
gun loaded  with  buck- 
shot and  slugs. 

I had  not  gone 
armed  on  a wilderness 
trip  since  1987,  when, 
guiding  trips  in  west- 
ern North  Carolina,  1 was  plagued  by 
a camp-raiding  black  bear.  I had  no  desire 
to  shoot  a grizzly  and  would  resort  to  the 
shotgun  only  if  our  air  horns  and  pepper 
spray  did  not  deter  an  advancing  bruin. 
To  forestall  a grizzly  confrontation  in 
the  first  place,  we  scanned  the  mountain 
slopes  for  chunky  brown  shapes  before 
selecting  a campsite,  and  we  pitched  our 
tents  well  away  from  the  cook  site. 

Luckily,  Grizzly  Meadows  did  not  live 
up  to  its  name.  But  around  3 a.m.  at  our 
next  campsite,  Bob  Moore  from  Shelby  was 
awakened  by  animal  noises  right  beside 
his  tent.  Bob  gave  a camp-awakening 
“ROARRRRR!” — hoping  to  intimidate 
the  unknown  beast  long  enough  for  him 
to  find  his  pocketknife.  All  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  and  then  I heard  his  wife,  Martha, 
say  with  a calm,  go-back-to-sleep  tone  to 
her  voice,  “Bob,  it’s  a duck!”  The  next 
morning  Bob  emerged  sheepishly  from  his 
tent  and  joined  the  rest  of  us  around  the 
campfire,  where  we  were  spinning  tales 
about  his  struggle  with  “Grizzly  Duck,” 
“Quackasaurus  Rex”  and  the  “Gaping  Bill 
of  Death.”  Bob’s  only  comment  was  that 
on  the  next  trip  he’d  bring  duck  Mace. 

Wondrous,  Nameless  Land 

In  Canada,  the  weather  can  be  a bear, 
too.  On  the  eighth  day  a cold  front  blew 
in  with  north  winds  so  strong  we  were 
windbound.  That  afternoon  the  clouds 
parted  long  enough  for  the  sun  to  stream 
through  and  create  a brilliant  rainbow. 
Then  the  storm  closed  in  again,  coating 
the  peaks  with  snow.  After  supper,  with 


1 lenry  sleeping  beside  me,  1 lay  in  my 
sleeping  bag  and  listened  to  gusts  of  wind 
shake  our  tent.  It  may  have  been  summer 
in  Canada,  but  in  North  Carolina  we’d  find 
l his  type  of  weather  on  an  iffy  March  day. 

“If  we  were  in  North  Carolina,  that 
rapid  would  be  named!”  I yelled  to  the 
canoes  behind  me  as  we  rocked  along 
on  the  Mountain’s  roller  coaster  waves. 

It  was  a daily  shout,  and  it  marked  a new 


experience  for  Tar  Heels  used  to  boating  riv- 
ers like  the  Nantahala  or  Haw,  where  every 
rapid  is  christened:  Patton’s  Run,  Ocean 
Boulevard  and  so  on.  In  two  weeks  on  the 
Mountain  we  ran  a lot  of  rapids,  but  not  one 
that  had  a name.  We  did  pass  a few  named 
tributaries,  including  Stone  Knife  and  Gayna, 
and  we  boated  through  four  named  moun- 
tain ranges:  Backbone,  Shattered,  Ten  Stone 
and  Carcajou  (Wolverine).  Dan  Manus  from 
Cary  added  a moniker  to  the  landscape  by 
modestly  naming  a 7,000-foot-tall  rock  spire 
“Dan’s  Castle.”  Otherwise,  we  left  the  land 
as  nameless  as  we  found  it. 

It  was  not  the  land’s  anonymity,  its 
wildlife,  its  weather  or  its  silence  that  most 
impressed  me.  It  was  the  never-ending  swift- 
ness of  the  Mountain  River  itself.  When  under 
way,  I could  see  the  river  sloping  downward 
in  front  of  us,  as  if  it  were  rushing  forward 
to  throw  itself  off  a cliff.  But  the  remarkable 
thing  about  the  Mountain  was  this:  The 
“cliff,”  in  the  form  of  a waterfall  or  impass- 
able rapid,  never  came.  Day  after  day  the 
river  raced  along  as  we  rode  over  its  big, 
white-topped  waves.  Lynn  Wright  of  Cary 
remarked  that  when  he  stepped  on  shore 
after  a day  in  his  boat,  the  ground  seemed 
to  be  moving  under  his  feet. 

The  toughest  whitewater  came  in  the 
Mountain’s  five  canyons,  which  constrict 
the  river’s  flow,  giving  it  tremendous  force. 
Canoeists  in  these  bottlenecks  during  high 
water  have  reported  head-high  waves  and 
trouble  between  the  walls.  Even  at  the  low 
water  levels  we  enjoyed,  we  had  to  avoid 
whirlpools  and  boat-swamping  curlers. 

But  there  was  no  avoiding  the  wall  shots — 


canoeist  lingo  for  rapids  that  run  head- 
first into  cliffs  while  making  sharp  turns. 
In  First  Canyon  I christened  one  such  boil- 
ing spot  Two-Boat  Turn  because  it  capsized 
two  of  our  six-boat  fleet.  But  Third  Canyon 
brought  it  all  together:  wall  shots,  whirl- 
pools, fast  water  and  big  waves.  In  honor  of 
Bobby  Simpson  from  Raleigh  and  Moore, 
both  of  whom  steered  their  canoes  into 
the  same  deep,  foaming  trough  and  popped 
up  swimming  on  the 
downstream  side,  I 
named  one  rapid 
“Bobs’  Hole.” 

On  the  11th  day  we 
boated  through  Fourth 
Canyon  and  emerged 
in  the  Mackenzie  Low- 
lands. Having  been  hemmed  in  by  rock 
for  days,  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  pad- 
dling out  into  open  land.  I felt  euphoric, 
as  if  released  from  a stone  box.  And  the 
Mountain  itself  seemed  to  feel  a sense  of 
freedom.  As  if  it  were  a herd  of  mustangs 
freed  from  a corral,  the  river  surged  out  of 
the  canyon  and  split  into  a dozen  galloping 
channels,  which  merged,  split,  then  merged 
again.  We  rode  along  on  its  bucking  back 
for  an  exhilarating  hour. 

The  last  day  strong  headwinds  returned, 
and  we  didn’t  reach  the  Mackenzie  until 
late  afternoon.  Buffeted  and  tired,  we 
set  up  camp,  ate  supper  and  went  to  bed. 
The  tents  shook  all  night,  but  we  woke 
in  the  morning  to  sunlight  and  breezes. 

At  11  a.m.  the  stainless  steel  water  taxi 
came  roaring  around  a bend  into  view, 
flanked  by  two  smaller  powerboats. 

As  the  noisy  flotilla  approached, 
signaling  the  end  of  our  trip,  I thought 
about  my  favorite  Bill  Mason  canoeing 
video,  “Waterwalker.”  The  title  refers 
to  the  biblical  story  about  the  apostle 
Peter’s  attempt  to  walk  on  water.  Mason 
believed  that  modern  man  could  come 
close  to  experiencing  such  a miracle 
in  a canoe.  Certainly  he  would  have 
considered  all  of  us  North  Carolinians 
canoeing  disciples — 12  Tar  Heels  who 
had  “walked”  on  a mountain  of  a river.  ^ 


Burt  Kornegay,  a professional  wilderness 
guide,  lives  in  Cullowhee.  He  wrote  about 
camping  in  Canada  in  “A  Tar  Heel  at  40 
Below  ” in  the  Dec.  1996  issue  of  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina. 


I COULD  SEE  THE  RIVER  SLOPING  DOWNWARD 
IN  FRONT  OF  US,  AS  IF  IT  WERE  RUSHING  FORWARD 
TO  THROW  ITSELF  OFF  A CLIFF. 
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Now  you  see  them 


• • • 


Now  you  don't! 


Forest  Wildflowers 


written  by  Buffy  Silverman  / illustrations  by  Consie  Powell  / nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 

Picture  yourself  in  a forest.  Birds  sing  their  spring  songs.  Leafless  trees 
tower  overhead.  Sunlight  streams  down,  warming  the  moist  ground. 

A carpet  of  wildflowers  stretches  in  every  direction. 

Now  imagine  how  the  scene  changes  in  two  months’  time.  Birds  call, 
warning  their  young  of  your  approach.  Green  leaves  grow  on  trees,  shading 
the  ground.  Even  in  midday  the  forest  is  dark.  Colorful  wildflowers  that  grew 
on  the  forest  floor  have  disappeared.  Where  did  they  go? 

A RACE  FOR  LIGHT 

Wildflowers  in  a forest  must  bloom  quickly.  Like 
all  green  plants,  they  need  sunlight  to  make 
food.  They  race  to  grow  stems,  leaves, 
flowers  and  seeds  before  tree  leaves 
unfold,  covering  them  in  shade.  As 
sunlight  disappears,  their  growth 
slows  and  then  stops. 

How  do  these  flowers 
appear  so  quickly  in  springtime? 

Underneath  the  soil,  the  plants 
are  alive  all  year.  In  spring,  when 
their  leaves  are  in  sunlight,  they 
make  food  and  store  it  in  underground 
roots  and  stems.  After  the  plants  have 
flowered,  they  grow  buds  underground. 

These  buds  sprout  the  following  spring, 
as  soon  as  the  ground  warms  and 
moisture  trickles  down. 

Using  their  underground  energy, 
stems  shoot  up  and  leaves  and 
flowers  appear.  Their  flowers 
make  seeds. 

Most  spring  wildflowers 
are  perennial  plants.  They 
live  for  many  years.  After 
blooming  and  making 
seeds,  their  aboveground  parts 
die  back.  But  below  the  ground, 
they  stay  alive. 
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WILD  NOTEBOOK 
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Get  Outside 

Take  a stroll  through  a forest  in  March,  April  and  May  to 
enjoy  the  colors  of  spring.  Bring  your  camera  or  sketchbook 
to  record  what  you  see.  Don’t  pick  wildflowers,  since  most 
will  not  bloom  again  if  their  stems  are  broken. 

You  can  grow  some  wildflowers  in  a shady  spot  at  home. 
Buy  your  wildflowers  from  a nursery.  Bloodroot,  jack-in-the- 
pulpit  and  trillium  are  good  choices  for  your  home  garden. 


Read  and  Find  Out 

■ “North  Carolina  Trees  & Wildflowers  (Pocket 
Naturalist)”  by  James  Kavanagh,  Waterford 
Press,  2001. 

■ “North  Carolina  Wildflowers  (North  Carolina 
Littlebooks)”  by  George  Humphries,  Westcliffe 
Publishers,  2000. 

■ “Wild  Flowers  of  North  Carolina”  by  William 
S.  Justice,  C.  Ritchie  Bell,  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1987. 

■ “Wildflowers,  Blooms,  and  Blossoms  (Take- 
Along  Guide)”  by  Diane  L.  Burns  and  Linda 
Garrow,  Northword  Press,  1998. 

■ “Wildflowers  (National  Audubon  Society 
First  Field  Guide)”  by  Susan  Flood,  Scholastic,  1998. 

In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

■ “Harbingers  of  Spring”  by  Harry  Ellis,  March  1988. 

■ “The  Natural  Gardens  of  B.  W.  Wells”  by  Lawrence  S. 
Earley,  Feb.  1989. 

■ “Morning  Jewels”  by  Kevin  Adams,  Aug.  2004. 

Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Workshops  and 
literature  at  the  Wildlife  Commission’s  Web  site  at 
www.ncwildlife.org. 
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Edited  by  Jim  Wilson 


Marsh  Achieves  Goal 
in  “Offshore  Angler” 


“Offshore  Angler:  Carolina's  Mackerel 
Boat  Fishing  Guide”  by  Mike  Marsh, 
Coastal  Carolina  Press,  2004,  distrib- 
uted by  John  F.  Blair,  $16 


There  is  something  for  everyone, 
expert  and  neophyte,  in  Mike 
Marsh’s  “Offshore  Angler.”  Marsh,  a 
veteran  outdoor  writer,  covers  a wide 
range  of  topics  for  offshore  fishermen 
in  North  Carolina,  including  how 
to  rig  a king  mackerel  boat  and  fish- 
ing for  weakfish,  sharks,  flounder 
and  spadefish. 

Instead  of  the  usual  how-to  format, 
Marsh  lets  fishermen,  both  profes- 
sional and  amateur,  describe  how  they 
have  found  success  with  a particular 
species.  Most  of  the  chapters  read  as 
lively  little  stories  about  some  of  the 
most  popular  game  fish  off  our  coast. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  infor- 
mation for  serious  fishermen  in 
“Offshore  Angler”  is  the  section  on 
artificial  reefs,  which  includes  both 
Loran  and  GPS  coordinates  for 
their  locations. 

Marsh  also  identi- 
fies what  the  reefs  are 
constructed  of:  every- 
thing from  tires,  con- 
crete pipes  and  reef 
balls  to  boxcars  and 
C-130  aircraft. 

Marsh  states  that 
his  goal  in  writing  this 
book  was  to  make  his 
readers  better  fishermen.  A few  hours 
spent  with  “Offshore  Angler”  can’t 
help  but  accomplish  that  goal  for 
any  outdoorsman. 

-Jim  Wilson 


Outdoor  Camps 


for  Youngsters 


edu  / forestry/edop  Jur_fish_game.  h tm . 

For  registration  or  fee  information,  contact 
Wanda  Flolloway  at  (919)  515-8471. 

The  third  Rivercourse  Coldwater  Conser- 
vation and  Fly  Fishing  Youth  Camp  runs 
June  12-17.  The  camp,  sponsored  by  N.C. 
Trout  Unlimited  at  the  Lake  Logan  Center  in 
Canton,  is  for  boys  and  girls  ages  13  to  16. 

In  addition 
to  learning  fly- 
fishing and  fly- 
tying,  campers 
will  learn  how 
subjects  such 
as  geology, 
entomology, 
hydrology, 
herpetology, 
stream 
restoration 
techniques 
and  wetlands 
ecology  can 
improve  one’s 
luck  and 
skill  at  fish- 
ing. Swimming 
and  boating 

are  offered  as  optional  activities. 

The  camp,  which  is  limited  to  18  par- 
ticipants, will  include  a field  trip  to  the 
Davidson  River,  a tour  of  the  fish  hatch- 
ery, fish  dissection  and  planting  of  native 
species  in  a riparian  buffer  zone.  Camp- 
ers will  help  to  stock  the  nearby  West 
Fork  of  the  Pigeon  River  with  trout. 

The  cost  of  the  camp  is  $325,  includ- 
ing meals  and  lodging.  Scholarships  are 
available.  Applications  must  be  received 
by  April  15.  Campers  are  lodged  in  cottages 
with  double  occupancy  rooms  and  private 
bathrooms.  Adult  counselors  are  lodged  with 
the  campers.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.nctu.org  and  click  on  Rivercourse. 


Two  of  the  many  summer  camps  that 
provide  outdoor  learning  opportu- 
nities for  children  are  the  Fur,  Fish  ’n  Game 
Rendezvous  and  the  Rivercourse  Coldwater 
Conservation  and  Fly  Fishing  Youth  Camp. 

The  23rd  Fur,  Fish  ’n  Game,  held  June 
12-17  at  the  Millstone  4-H  Center  near 
Ellerbe,  is  divided  into  beginning  and 


advanced  camps.  In  the  beginner  course, 
campers  obtain  their  hunter  safety  certifi- 
cation in  addition  to  participating  in  such 
activities  as  fishing,  archery,  riflery  and 
canoeing.  Youngsters  ages  12  to  15  also 
study  aquatic  biology,  hunting  as  a wildlife 
management  practice  and  birds  of  prey. 

In  order  to  take  the  advanced  course, 
which  offers  campers  more  in-depth  studies 
in  wildlife  management  and  forestry,  a child 
must  have  completed  the  beginning  camp. 
The  fee  for  each  camp  is  $295.  The  begin- 
ning camp  is  limited  to  85  campers,  the 
advanced  camp  to  15.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  the  camp,  contact  Renee  Strnad  at 
(919)  515-5518  or  visit  www.ces.ncsu. 
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Women's  Workshop  Scheduled 


three-day  spring  workshop  offers 
women  a sampling  of  outdoors  skills, 
ineluding  fishing,  boating,  camping,  hunt- 
ing and  outdoor  survival.  Sponsored  by  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  the 
Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman  workshop,  or 
BOW,  runs  April  1-3  at  the  Eastern  North 
Carolina  4-H  Center  between  Creswell  and 
Columbia  in  Tyrrell  County. 

BOW  gives  women  ages  18  and  over 
opportunities  to  learn  hands-on  skills  from 
biologists,  wildlife  enforcement  officers  and 
conservation  educators.  Sessions  will  include 
archery,  canoeing,  fly-tying,  fly-fishing, 
kayaking,  firearm  safety,  bird  watching  and 
nature  photography. 


“This  workshop  is  for  you  if  you  have 
never  tried  these  activities  and  want  to  learn 
from  experts,”  said  BB  Gillen,  BOW  coordi- 
nator for  the  Wildlife  Commission.  “There’s 
no  prerequisite  for  the  workshop,  but  a few 
sessions  require  individuals  to  have  previous 
experience  with  a particular  skill.” 

BOW  workshop  participants  may  earn 
credits  toward  environmental  education  cer- 
tification from  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Education.  Registration  is  limited  to  80  partic- 
ipants. The  $185  registration  fee  covers  accom- 
modations as  well  as  meals,  supplies  and  use 
of  equipment  for  the  three-day  workshop. 

The  workshop  gets  under  way  on  Friday, 
April  1 at  10  a.m.  with  registration.  The 


first  ses- 
sion begins 
after  lunch 
at  1:30  p.m. 

North  Carolina 
BOW  is  part  of  an  international  program 
that  began  in  Wisconsin  in  1991 . 

Participants  should  keep  in  tnind 
that  classes  are  outdoors  and  hands-on. 
Tennis  shoes  or  hiking  boots  are  appro- 
priate, as  are  rain  gear,  insect  repellant 
and  long  pants  for  protection  against 
brush  and  insects. 

For  more  information,  visit  www.ncwild 
life.org  or  contact  Gillen  at  (919)  733-7123 
ext.  260,  or  bb.gillen@ncwildlife.org. 


ESSENTIAL  GEAR 


Getting  Hooked  on  Fly-Fishing  for  Trout 


Outdoorsmen  are  obsessed  with  gear. 

Don’t  believe  it?  Just  pick  up  the  Cabela's 
master  catalog,  all  712  pages  of  it,  and  spend 
a few  hours  mooning  over  equipment. 

Most  of  us  fall  victim  to  the  gear  bug,  buy- 
ing things  because  they  are  on  sale,  squirrel- 
ing away  an  extra  one  or  two  of  a particular 
item,  just  in  case.  Conservationist  Aldo 
Leopold  wrote  about  the  gadget  problem  in 
"A  Sand  County  Almanac,” published  in  1949. 

The  American  outdoorsman,  Leopold 
wrote,  is  draped  "with  [an]  infinity  of  con- 
traptions, all  offered  as  aids  to  self-reliance,  hardihood,  woodcraft,  or 
marksmanship,  but  too  often  functioning  as  substitutes  for  them.  Gadgets 
fill  the  pockets;  they  dangle  from  neck  and  belt.  The  overflow  fills  the 
auto-trunk,  and  also  the  trailer.  Each  item  of  outdoor  equipment  grows 
lighter  and  often  better,  but  the  aggregate  poundage  becomes  tonnage.” 
Leopold  believed  that  increased  mechanization  diminishes  any  out- 
doors experience.  Certainly  he  used  some  of  the  new  equipment  of  the 
1940s,  but  he  thought  that  the  abundance  of  gear  made  hunting,  in 
particular,  too  easy.  Leopold  would  have  hated  ATVs. 

Obviously,  you  need  gear  for  any  outdoor  activity.  But  how  much  do 
you  really  need  to  get  started  in  an  activity  such  as  fly-fishing  for  trout? 
Probably  less  than  you  might  think,  even  though  fly-fishing,  as  does  most 
any  type  of  fishing,  calls  for  a variety  of  gear  for  different  situations. 

For  fishing  small  water  in  western  North  Carolina,  guide  Seth  Vernon 
("Prime  Lies, "page  20)  recommends  a 7-foot,  4-weight  rod.  An  8'A-foot, 
5-weight  rod,  Vernon  says,  is  the  rod  most  commonly  purchased.  Bo  Cash, 
who  runs  Table  Rock  Angler,  a fly  shop  and  guide  service  near  Morganton, 
opts  for  a 7’A-foot  4-weight  or  5-weight  rod. "You  need  a short  rod  in  these 
small  creeks  "Cash  said. "A  short  rod  is  more  accurate  in  my  hands.” 


How  much  can  a beginner  expect  to 
pay  for  a rod,  the  backbone  of  fly-fishing 
gear?  The  easy  answer  is  "as  much  as  you 
can  afford.”  But  most  fly-fishing  outfitters 
offer  beginner  rod-and-reel  sets  that  are 
affordable,  and  often  have  the  bonus  of 
backing  and  line  already  attached.  L.L. 
Bean  offers  a 7lA-foot,  5-weight  outfit, 
complete  with  backing,  weight-forward 
line  and  leader,  for  $99.  Cabela's  offers  a 
similar  outfit  for  a bit  less,  and  Orvis 
offers  a beginner  package  for  about  $230. 

A couple  of  points  to  remember  as  far  as  line  and  rods:  weight-forward 
line  is  easier  for  beginners  to  cast  than  double-taper,  and  the  longer  the 
rod,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  cast. 

What  next?  You  will  need  a selection  of  flies,  perhaps  about  a dozen 
to  start.  The  best  bet  is  to  check  with  a fly  shop  in  the  area  you'll  be  fish- 
ing for  advice  on  flies  you  will  need.  Figure  on  spending  about  $1.75  per  fly. 

When  fishing  the  cold  water  of  mountain  streams,  waders  are  an  essen- 
tial. Breathable  and  lightweight  are  the  watchwords  when  buying  a pair 
of  waders.  Cabela's  offers  stockingfoot  waders  for  as  little  as  $80,  but  you 
will  need  to  purchase  a wading  belt  separately  for  $7.  Bean  has  a similar 
pair  for  $109,  and  Orvis  has  a pair  with  additional  layers  of  fabric  from 
the  knee  down  for  $129. 

Next  you'll  need  a pair  of  wading  boots  (about  $80),  a vest  ($90),  for- 
ceps and  nippers  ($28  combined),  hat  ($30)  and  polarized  sunglasses  ($40). 
A good  investment  that  many  anglers  fail  to  make  is  a casting  lesson.  Many 
places  that  sell  fly-fishing  gear  offer  classes  that  range  from  $130  to  $225. 
The  total  cost  of  the  gear  runs  from  $605  to  $868. 

Is  that  everything?  Not  by  a long  shot,  but  it's  enough  to  get  you 
started,  and  that’s  what's  essential. 


JODY  DUGG1NS 
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Disabled  Hunters  Get  a Lift 


North  Carolina’s  disabled  hunters  will  get  a shot  at  deer  from  an 
elevated  stand  thanks  to  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
which  donated  a mobile,  hydraulic  hunting  blind  to  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission. 

The  blind  elevates  disabled  hunters  up  to  20  feet.  The  trailer-mounted, 
hydraulic  blind  accommodates  two  people  and  features  a cover  that  pro- 
tects users  from  inclement  weather.  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  donated 
the  $12,000  hunting  blind  to  the  commission  in  December. 

“This  is  the  ultimate  lift.  There’s  really  nothing  like  it  out  there,”  said 
retired  Marine  Lt.  Col.  Lew  Deal,  director  of  outdoor  sports  programs  and 
development  for  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America.  “This  also  helps  with 
safety  because  the  hunters  will  be  20  feet  up,  and  their  shots  will  be  fired 
toward  the  ground.” 

The  gray-green  color  of 
the  hydraulic  blind  is  suit- 
able not  only  for  hunting 
but  for  wildlife  viewing 
and  photography. 

“How  many  disabled 
hunters  or  wildlife  watchers 
and  photographers  thought 
they  would  ever  get  out  in 
the  woods  20  feet  off  the 
forest  floor?”  Deal  said.  “Wait 
till  you  see  their  smiles.” 

The  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion’s Disabled  Sportsmen’s 
Committee  will  coordinate 
use  of  the  blind  at  events 
for  hunters  with  disabilities. 

Eventually  the  commission 
hopes  to  place  blinds  at  game 
lands  across  the  state.  For 
more  information  or  to  reserve 
the  blind,  contact  Susie  Fish 
at  (919)  733-3391,  ext.  225. 


Dixie  Deer  Classic 
Turns  25 


The  Dixie  Deer  Classic,  one  of  the  most 
popular  outdoor  shows  in  North  Carolina, 
will  celebrate  its  25lh  anniversary 
this  year.  The  show 
be  held  at  the  N.C. 

State  Fairgrounds 
in  Raleigh  on 
March  4-6. 

The  Wake 
County  Wildlife 
Club,  which  runs 
the  show,  will 
offer  trophy  com- 
petition in  12  cate- 
gories. Entries  will 
scored  by  the  Boone  & Crockett  method,  and 
scoring  officials  from  both  Boone  & Crockett 
and  Pope  & Young  will  be  present.  One  trophy 
whitetail  will  be  scored  free  with  the  purchase 
of  show  admission  ($10  for  12  years  of  age  and 
older).  Additional  trophies  will  be  scored  for 
$5  each.  Competition  entry  closes  at  6 p.m.  on 
Saturday,  March  5.  Awards  will  be  presented  on 
Sunday  at  4 p.m. 

In  last  year’s  competition,  Keith  Wright  had 
the  top  typical  entry  taken  by  gun,  with  a score 
of  170.250  for  a deer  taken  in  Moore  County. 
The  best  non-typical  score  for  the  state  belonged 
to  William  Ivey  Jr.  for  his  Union  County  whitetail. 

Around  200  exhibitors  will  be  on  hand  to 
display  hunting  and  outdoor  equipment.  For 
more  information,  contact  the  Wake  County 
Wildlife  Club  at  (919)  782-5333  or  visit 
www.  dixiedeerclassic . org. 


NCWRC 


WILD  STORE 


New  Poster  Features  Classic  Bass  Lures 


They're  back: the  Zig-Wag, the  Flap-Tail, the  Whirl-Oreno, the  Crazy  Crawler, the  Chub 
Jointed  Pikie,  the  Vamp  and  the  Dowagiac  Minnow. 

What  are  they?  Antique  bass  lures,  of  course,  from  the  collection  of  respected  angler, 
conservationist  and  former  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  editor  Jim  Dean.  These  lures  and 
others  are  featured  on  a new  poster,  Classical  Bass,  which  is  available  from  the  N.C.  Wild 
Store  at  www.ncwildlife.org  or  call  toll  free,  1-866-945-3746. 

Even  if  you’ve  never  fished  with  an  antique  lure,  you'll  recognize  some  of  the  classic 
characteristics  in  lures  in  your  own  tackle  box.  Pre-war,  pre-plastic  originals  are  the  inspi- 
ration for  many  of  today's  most  successful  lures.  Classical  Bass  presents  them  in  a still  life 
with  other  early  fishing  artifacts.  The  poster  was  photographed  by  Melissa  McCaw  and  is 
printed  on  acid-free,  archival-quality  paper.  Hang  it  in  the  office,  den,  cabin  or  RV. 
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Commission  Doubles  DU  Contribution 


Ducks  Unlimited  will  receive  extra 
funds  this  year  to  help  support 
waterfowl  and  wetlands  conservation 
on  Canadian  breeding  grounds.  The 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has 
increased  its  support  of  DU  to  $30,000 — 
doubling  its  annual  contribution.  Ducks 
Unlimited  will  quadruple  the  amount 
through  matching  contributions  from  its 
organization  and  other  U.S.  and  Canadian 
government  and  private  sources. 

The  commission’s  contribution,  which 
is  funded  through  the  Waterfowl  Fund 
and  a $1  impost  on  non-resident  hunting 
licenses,  helps  pay  for  projects  to  improve 
waterfowl  breeding  grounds.  Research 
projects,  including  banding  studies,  have 
shown  that  improving  breeding  grounds  in 
Canada  bolsters  populations  of  waterfowl 
that  winter  in  or  migrate  through  North 
Carolina.  The  increase  comes  from  exist- 
ing revenue  sources  and  will  not  increase 
license  fees  for  North  Carolina  hunters. 


The  Wildlife  Commission’s 
support  of  wetland  and  waterfowl 
habitat  protection  and  restoration 
efforts  in  Cqjiada  dates  back  to  1969. 

In  the  past  35  years,  the  commission 
has  directed  more  than  $340,000 
toward  projects  in  Manitoba,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

The  increase  in  funding  brings 
North  Carolina's  financial  support 
in  line  with  annual  contributions 
from  neighboring  states.  Every  year 
more  than  30  state  fish  and  wild- 
life agencies  contribute  more  than 
$2.5  million  to  Ducks  Unlimited’s  habitat 
conservation  work  on  the  Canadian  breed- 
ing grounds  as  part  of  their  commitment 
to  the  North  American  Waterfowl  Manage- 
ment Plan.  The  plan  is  an  international 
waterfowl  and  wetlands  conservation 
blueprint  recently  reaffirmed  by  Canada, 
the  United  States  and  Mexico. 


Through  Sound  CARE  (the  Conserva- 
tion of  Agriculture,  Resources  and  the 
Environment  program),  Ducks  Unlimited 
partners  with  the  commission,  other  state 
agencies  and  the  private  sector  to  protect 
and  restore  64,000  acres  of  habitat  in  North 
Carolina,  the  Dakotas  and  Canada  in  the 
next  five  years,  at  a cost  of  $22  million. 


Number  Grows  of  Known 
Marine  Species 


R.  HOPCROFT 


Scientists  with  the  Census  for  Marine  Life 
discovered  178  new  species  of  fish  and 
hundreds  of  new  species  of  other  animals  and 
plants  during  2004.  The  discoveries  bring  the 
number  of  species  found  in  the  world’s  oceans 
to  around  230,000. 

And  the  census  isn’t  anywhere  near  completion.  “We  have  barely  skimmed  the 
surface,”  said  J.  Frederick  Grassle  of  Rutgers  University,  the  chairman  of  the  proj- 
ect’s scientific  steering  committee.  “Humans  have  explored  less  than  55  percent 
of  the  world’s  oceans,  and  even  where  we  have  explored,  life  may  have  been  too  small 
to  see.  Thus,  opportunities  abound  to  discover  species  and  increase  our  knowledge 
of  abundance  and  distribution.” 

Among  recent  discoveries  were  a species  of  scorpionhsh,  several  unknown  species 
of  grenadiers  (rattails)  and  a new  goby,  a small  fish  that  lives  with  a shrimp  attached 
to  the  tip  of  its  tail.  Pictured  above  is  a zooplankton  from  the  genus  Tomopteris. 

Grassle  and  his  colleagues  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  marine  species  could 
exceed  2 million,  many  of  which  would  be  small,  basic  life  forms  such  as  worms  and 
jellyfish.  So  far,  scientists  have  described  15,482  marine  fish  species.  The  number  of 
other  animal  and  plant  species  has  reached  about  214,500.  Species  that  live  near  the 
surface  account  for  95  percent  of  all  existing  observations  of  ocean  life;  less  than 
0. 1 percent  are  from  the  bottom  half  of  the  water  column.  A specimen  collected  below 
6,000  feet  is  about  50  times  more  likely  to  be  new  to  science  than  one  found  at  150  feet. 

A study  of  microbes,  the  smallest  marine  life,  begins  this  year.  Approximately  1,000  sci- 
entists in  70  countries  are  participating  in  the  study,  which  concludes  in  six  years. 


ON  PATROL 


While  working  a detail  with  Senior 

Officer  Sam  Craft,  Sgt.  George  Rudd 
took  up  a position  concealed  in  some  bushes 
on  the  lake  shore.  Two  fishermen  pulled  up 
in  a boat  near  him  and  sat  drinking  beer. 
One  angler  finished  his  beer  and  tossed  the 
can  on  the  shore  at  Rudd's  feet.  The  other 
fisherman  tossed  his  can  into  the  water. 
The  men  then  pulled  up  anchor  and  traveled 
downstream.  Sgt.  Rudd  notified  Sgt.  Wes 
Barger,  who  met  the  pair  at  the  access  area. 
Both  were  charged  with  littering,  and  one 
was  cited  for  not  having  a license. 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  JACKIE  P1TTMAI 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Friday-Sunday,  March  4-6 

The  Dixie  Deer  Classic  celebrates  its  25th 
anniversary  at  the  N.C.  Stale  Fairgrounds 
in  Raleigh  with  displays  of  trophy  white- 
tails  and  the  latest  in  hunting  and  outdoor 
equipment.  Contact  (919)  782-5333  or 
visit  www.dixiedeerclassic.org. 


Saturday,  March  12 


Nature  Conservancy 
Adds  to  Black 
River  Holdings 


Check  out  Reptile  and  Amphibian 
Day  at  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences  in  Raleigh. 

Visit  www.  natural 
sciences.org. 


Wednesday-Saturday,  March  23-26 


Discover  the  diversity  of  bird  species 
that  live  in  early  successional  habitat  in 
Adventures  in  Ornithology  at  Howell 
Woods  in  Four  Oaks.  Preregistration  is 
required.  Call  (919)  938-0115  or  visit 
www.j  ohnstoncc . edu  / information  / 
howellwoods/ howellwoods.htm. 


Friday-Sunday,  April  1-3 


Learn  about  wild  edibles  at  the  30th  annual 
Wild  Food  Weekend  at  Betsy-Penn  4-H 
Center  near  Reidsville.  Contact  Debbie 
Midkiff  at  (919)  489-2221  or  visit  www. 
wildfoodadventures.com/northcarolina.html 
for  more  information. 


Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed  before  traveling 
to  an  event.  Items  for  listing  should  be  conservation-oriented 
and  should  be  submitted  at  least /our  months  in  advance  to 
jim.wilson@ncwildlife.org,  or  call  (919)  733-7123,  ext.  262. 


In  Season 


The  following  hunting  and  fish 
for  outdoorsmen  in  North  Carolina 


Snow  and  Blue  Geesft:  Through  March  5 
Striped  Bass  on  Roanoke  River:  March  1 through 
April  15  from  U.S.  258  bridge  at  Scotland  Neck 
downstream  to  mouth  of  river;  March  15  through 
April  30  from  Roanoke  Rapids  dam  downstream 
to  U.S.  258  bridge  at  Scotland  Neck. 


Check  the  2004-2005  North  Carolina  Inland  Fishing, 
Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations  Digest  for  bag 
limits  and  applicable  maps. 


With  the  recent  addition  of  a 216- 
acre  tract,  The  Nature  Conser- 
vancy has  built  its  holdings  of  protected 
land  along  the  Black  River  and  adjoining 
South  River  to  nearly  9,000  acres. 

The  Black  River  flows 
66  miles  through  parts 
of  Sampson,  Pender  and 

Bladen  counties  before  emptying  into  the  Cape  Fear  River  just  north  of 
Wilmington.  Designated  by  the  state  as  an  Outstanding  Resource  Water 
in  1994  due  to  its  high  quality  and  cleanliness,  the  Black  River  has  been 
a focus  of  The  Nature  Conservancy’s  work  in  the  region  since  the  late  1980s. 
The  conservancy’s  North  Carolina  chapter  has  acquired  a conservation  easement 
from  the  family  of  a Lumberton  resident  whose  father  purchased  the  land  when  he 
saw  it  on  a fishing  trip  many  years  ago.  The  agreement  will  permanently  protect  the 
swampland  along  the  river  as  well  as  adjoining  forested  slopes. 

The  Black  River  is  home  to  rare  fish  species,  bobcats,  river  otters,  black  bears, 
neotropical  song  birds  and  numerous  mussel  species,  as  well  as  ancient  bald  cypress 
trees.  Scientists  say  that  the  1,700-year-old  cypress  trees  on  the  Black  River  are  the 
oldest  trees  in  eastern  North  America,  and  likely  some  of  the  oldest  standing  trees 
in  the  world. 

“The  Nature  Conservancy  has  long  recognized  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
health  of  the  Black  River,”  said  Hervey  Mclver,  protection  specialist  for  the  conser- 
vancy. “Ten  years  ago,  we  created  a plan  for  protecting  the  river,  and  we’ve  since  worked 
with  local  landowners  to  secure  important  upland  areas  as  well  as  the  floodplains. 
The  216  acres  we’re  now  protecting  are  critically  important  to  ensuring  that  the  Black 
River  stays  healthy  and  that  people  are  able  to  enjoy  its  recreational  benefits.” 

The  tract  was  purchased  with  private  funds  that  matched  a grant  from  the  Clean 
Water  Management  Trust  Fund,  in  recognition  of  the  site’s  importance  in  protecting 


water  quality. 


Although  North  Carolina  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  top  pro- 
( 
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1 ducers  of  poultry  and  swine  in  the  United  States,  the  Tar  Heel 
state  ranks  second  in  the  country  in  annual  trout  production. 

Each  year  North  Carolina  trout  farmers  grow  4 million  to  6 mil- 
lion pounds  of  trout,  almost  all  of  which  are  rainbows.  The  total 
value  of  the  state’s  trout  production  in  2003  was  $5,670,000.  Idaho  is  by  far  the  top 
trout-farming  state,  with  2003  revenue  of  $29,407,000. 

Rainbow  trout  are  native  to  Western  states  and  were  introduced  into  North  Carolina 
in  the  late  1800s  by  logging  companies.  After  cutting  timber  from  an  area,  the  com- 
panies stocked  rainbows  to  restock  streams  affected  by  the  logging. 

Brown  trout,  another  19th-century  introduction,  and  brook 
trout  are  produced  in  small  numbers  by  North  Carolina 
trout  farmers,  mainly  for  fishing  clubs. 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  DUANE  RAVED 


CORRECTION 

The  image  of  Pisgah  National  Forest  on  page  21  in  "Trees  in  Midwinter,' 
January  2005,  should  have  been  credited  to  Kevin  Adams. 
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Why  Are  Some  Fish  Slimier 
Than  Others? 


written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  David  Williams 

FISH  slime's  PRIMARY  function  is  not  to  gross  us 
out  or  even  to  make  a fish  hard  to  hold.  The  main  job 
of  a mucous  coating  is  to  protect  the  fish  from  unseen 
hazards  — bacteria  and  other  micro-organisms 
that  abound  in  natural  habitat. 


Fish  slime  comes  from  tiny  glands  located 
throughout  the  fish’s  skin.  It's  composed 
mostly  of  glycoproteins  that  contain 
sugarlike  molecules  that  hold  the  water 
that  makes  slime  slimy.  Slime  may  also 
contain  chemicals  that  kill  bacteria  and 
other  enemies. 


Micro-organisms  become 
encapsulated  by  the  mucus. 

As  the  slime  "fills  up”with  dirt 
and  microbes,  it  is  sloughed 
off  and  replaced  with  new. 
Slime  production  requires  a 
lot  of  energy  from  the  fish. 


Slime  is  often  thicker  on  scaleless, 
bottom-dwelling  fishes  like  the  oys- 
ter toadfish.  In  addition  to  warding 
off  bacterial  invasion,  slime  protects 
a fish  from  abrasions.  But  many  bot- 
tom dwellers  are  slow  swimmers, 
so  slimy  species  may  have  other 
defensive  strategies,  such  as  spines, 
toxins  (often  produced  along  with 
the  slime)  and  excellent  camouflage. 

Ill- 


Other  fish  rely  on  a combination  of  an  armor  of  scales 
and  a thinner  coat  of  slime  to  protect  them.  A thin 
coat  of  slime  can  enhance  swimming  efficiency. 


slime  pores 
dermis 
subcut  is 
muscle 
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Stolen  Time 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


Harry  Bailes  shows  off  a nice 


"...  it's  local 
custom  that 
business  meetings 
can  be  interrupted 
by  a cell  phone 
call  from  a boat." 


The  outlook  was  gloomy.  Rain  was  a near  certainty, 
with  a weather  front  expected  to  move  through  in 
mid-afternoon.  We  had  already  heard  that  the  spring 
spawning  run  of  hickory  shad  might  be  over,  and 
the  anticipated  run  of  striped  bass  (locally  called 

rockfish)  was  unlikely 
to  have  progressed 
upriver  far  enough 
to  bring  many  fish  to 
Weldon.  The  worst 
part  was  that  the  Water 
level  in  the  Roanoke 
River  was  extremely 
low,  barely  moving. 

David  Falkowski 
and  I tallied  our 
chances.  Even  when 
shad  or  stripers  are 
abundant,  low  water 
often  means  indiffer- 
ent fishing.  Besides, 
Roanoke  River  striper.  rocks  that  pQse  Uttle 

threat  in  high  water  can  wreck  an  outboard's  lower 
unit,  and  in  the  muddy  water,  there’s  always  at  least 
one  rock  or  log  you’re  not  going  to  see.  Indeed,  we 
weren’t  even  sure  we  could  get  past  a couple  of  shoals 
to  fish  half  a dozen  miles  below  Weldon. 

“If  we  can  get  down  the  river,  we  might  find  a few 
fish,  though  I’m  not  sure  what  kind,”  I mused.  “We 
know  for  sure  we’re  gonna  get  wet.” 

“Yeah,  but  there’s  one  thing  you’re  forgetting,”  said 
David.  “We  don’t  have  to  work  today.” 

“Good  point,”  I replied.  “You  should  have  been  a 
trial  lawyer.” 

Two  hours  later,  we  launched  David’s  flat-bottomed 
fiberglass  skiff  at  Weldon  and  proceeded  cautiously 
downstream.  We  got  past  the  shoal,  carefully  marking 
the  route  we’d  need  to  take  coming  back  upstream  under 
power.  We  fished  several  spots  that  usually  held  fish, 
but  without  success.  Low  clouds  scudded  overhead,  and 
it  appeared  that  the  bottom  might  fall  out  any  minute. 

But  it  didn’t  rain,  and  the  temperature  climbed  into 
the  60s.  We  fished  several  more  spots  without  success 
as  we  moved  down  the  river.  Other  fishermen  reported 
no  luck.  “Been  all  the  way  to  Halifax  and  ain’t  caught 
a fish,”  one  told  us.  “Shad  gone,  stripers  not  here  yet.” 
A few  hundred  yards  below  them,  David  searched 
the  shoreline  until  he  spotted  a familiar  landmark,  then 
dropped  the  anchor.  “I’ve  occasionally  caught  fish  here 
when  all  else  failed,”  he  remarked. 


Wc  unlimbered  our  fly  rods  and  began  casting 
bright  pink  and  chartreuse  shad  Hies.  Several  casts 
later,  we  were  both  playing  hickories.  Over  the  next 
two  hours,  we  estimate  we  caught  20  to  30  shad  apiece, 
interspersed  with  white  perch.  Later  in  the  afternoon, 
we  began  to  pick  up  male  stripers  and  eventually 
landed  about  a dozen.  The  smaller  males  arrive 
early  on  the  spawning  grounds  ahead  of  the  females. 
Apparently,  like  their  human  counterparts,  they 
anticipate  opportunities  long  before  they  materialize. 

As  the  shadows  lengthened,  largemouth  bass 
began  to  chase  minnows  in  the  slack  water  next 
to  the  bank.  David  caught  several,  one  that  was 
nearly  four  pounds. 

At  dusk,  we  loaded  the  boat  on  the  trailer  at  Weldon. 
We’d  never  seen  anyone  else  catch  a fish.  It  had  not 
rained,  and  we  hit  only  one  log. 

“I  believe,”  David  said  as  we  drove  home,  “that  you 
could  safely  say  that  we  stole  this  day.” 

Indeed,  fishing  these  runs  in  the  spring  is  often 
something  of  a crapshoot,  especially  if  you  live  hours 
away  where  up-to-the-minute  information  is  less  reli- 
able, and  you  can’t  always  get  to  the  water  quickly 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  a flurry  of  good  fishing. 
The  advantage  lies  with  local  fishermen  familiar  with 
the  Roanoke’s  quixotic  nature.  They  often  use  a coffee 
break  to  take  a quick  look  at  the  river,  and  it’s  local 
custom  that  business  meetings  can  be  interrupted  by 
a cell  phone  call  from  a boat. 

Even  so,  sometimes  visitors  get  lucky.  Last  May, 
Harry  Bailes  and  I headed  for  the  river  knowing  that 
the  release  schedule  called  for  a drastic  drop  in  the  water 
level  the  following  day.  The  striper  run  was  nearly  over, 
and  the  low  water  would  close  out  the  season.  We 
fished  from  daylight  to  shortly  after  lunch  without 
catching  a striper.  It  was  steamy  hot  and  many  fish- 
ermen were  leaving. 

“Let’s  try  one  more  spot,”  I said.  “If  we  don’t  catch 
anything  in  30  minutes,  we’ll  go.” 

Sheer  luck  put  us  over  a honeyhole.  It  was  the  hottest 
part  of  the  afternoon  when  fishing  is  often  poor,  but 
fat  stripers  grabbed  our  flies  on  nearly  every  cast  while 
boats  above  and  below  us  caught  only  an  occasional 
fish.  At  4:30,  our  arms  were  weary  and  our  hands 
bleeding  from  releasing  fish.  Surely,  the  Roanoke’s 
less-than-benevolent  fishing  gods  would  soon  notice 
that  another  day  had  been  stolen  from  them.  1 knew 
they  would  not  like  it. 

“Please  don’t  let  me  cast  again,”  I finally  said  to 
Harry.  We  gave  our  spot  to  friends  and  left. 


* 
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“Winter  is  a great  time  to  scout  for  turkeys,  because  the  birds  are  very 
visible  in  open  meadows  and  picked  agricultural  fields,  especially  if  there 

is  snow  on  the  ground." 

-T.R.  Michels, "Turkey  Addict’s  Manual" 
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4 WOMEN  OUTDOORS 

Many  groups  have  a stake  in 
turning  women  into  outdoors 
enthusiasts.  One  program, 
Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman, 
offers  an  intensive  introduc- 
tion to  outdoor  skills  in  one 
all-out  weekend. 

WHITE  PINES  PRESERVE 

Where  two  streams  meet,  a hilly 
preserve  contains  a curious 
collection  of  Mountain,  Pied- 
mont and  Coastal  Plain  flora 
and  fauna  close  to  the  bustling 
Triangle  metropolis. 

MEDICINE  TRAIL 

Cherokees  chose  to  honor 
19th-century  leader  Junaluska 
and  other  elders  with  a hiker- 
friendly  path  devoted  to  tra- 
ditional medicinal  plants. 
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THE  NEW  SPORTSWOMEN 
written  by  Margaret  Martin 

Outdoor  skills  programs  for  women  instill  confidence 
while  serving  the  interests  of  wildlife  agencies, 
sporting  groups  and  big  business. 


WHITE  PINES  PRIMEVAL 
written  by  Ida  Phillips  Lynch 
photographed  by  Jody  Duggins 

A Chatham  County  preserve  offers  a glimpse  of  the 
Piedmont  in  the  Pleistocene. 


BEAUTY  AND  THE  BONITO 
written  by  Terry  Gibson 

Knowing  the  difference  between  false  albacore  and  the 
Atlantic  bonito  can  mean  a hot  time  in  April  for  fly- 
fishermen  off  the  North  Carolina  coast. 
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MEDICINE  TRAIL 

written  by  Diana  Schmitt  | illustrated  by  Patricia  Savage 
photographed  by  Roger  Haile 

Snowbird  Cherokees  chose  a trail  planted  with  medic- 
inal herbs  and  trees  to  honor  the  memory  of  tribal 
elders  who  have  passed  down  age-old  traditions. 


UWHARRI  ES  IN  THE  SPRING 

written  and  photographed  by  Kelly  Culpepper 

A glimpse  of  the  Uwharries  prompts  a photographer’s 
return  decades  later  to  capture  the  feeling  of  this 
ancient  mountain  region. 
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Wc  have  received  a number  of  letters  from  readers  concerned  about  the  saltwater 
fishing  license  approved  by  the  N.C.  General  Assembly  last  year.  Legislators 
left  the  details  to  be  worked  out  this  spring.  Among  them  are  resident  and  nonresident 
fees,  the  time  period  of  licenses  and  potential  enforcement  problems.  But  what  alarms 
letter  writers  most  is  the  status  of  lifetime  licenses.  Brett  Cothren  of  Millers  Creek 
wrote,  “1  am  shocked  and  upset  to  discover  that  my  lifetime  hunting  and  fishing 
license  will  not  cover  saltwater  fishing  from  the  shore.  . . . 

If  lifetime  license  holders  allow  legislators  to  implement 
this  new  license  and  erode  the  privilege  that  we 
purchased,  what  will  be  next?” 

Given  the  decades  of  experience  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  with  inland  fishing  licenses,  the 
director  of  the  commission,  Richard  Hamilton,  has  con- 
ferred with  key  legislators  and  with  Preston  Pate,  director 
of  the  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries,  the  agency  respon- 
sible for  administering  the  saltwater  license  program. 

Hamilton  is  concerned  that  100,000  lifetime  license 
holders  may  have  an  understanding  that  their  lifetime  fishing  licenses  would  cover  all 
fishing — freshwater  and  salt — in  North  Carolina.  “The  pledge  was  made  in  good 
faith,  and  we  are  committed  to  representing  their  interests,”  Hamilton  said.  “The 
commission  favors  grandfathering  in  the  lifetime  license  program  to  include  saltwater 
fishing  privileges  in  North  Carolina.” 

Hamilton  thinks  that  the  concept  of  saltwater  licensing  is  sound.  “Licenses  can 
generate  data  and  information  to  help  manage  the  marine  fisheries,”  he  said.  “They 
can  also  provide  the  financial  resources  needed  to  conserve  vital  habitat.”  But  he 
thinks  the  interface  of  a saltwater  license  with  existing  freshwater  licenses  is  very 
important.  To  work  efficiently,  the  saltwater  license  program  must  be  simple  and 
consistent  with  the  freshwater  license  program.  Hamilton  says  the  commission 
could  integrate  saltwater  license  sales  with  the  existing  licensing  system  if  a 
unified  license  approach  is  adopted. 


Margaret  Martin 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


Eq  uine  Appreciation 

Thank  you  for  your  recent  story  on  the 
Shackleford  horses  ("Unbridled  Alliance  "Feb. 
2005).  For  those  of  us  who  grew  up  among 
these  beautiful  animals,  it  is  encouraging  and 
comforting  to  know  that  their  natural  beauty 
and  cultural  value  are  being  documented,  pre- 
served and  appreciated  by  all  of  North  Carolina 
and  beyond.  Their  story  is  a wonderful  example 
of  true  Banks  determination  and  resilience,  and 
a tribute  to  the  spirit  of  our  shared  heritage. 

Karen  Willis  Amspacher 
Core  Sound  Waterfowl  Museum 
Harkers  Island 

I enjoyed  reading  your  article  on  the  Shackle- 
ford island  horses.  As  a child,  I was  intrigued 
by  the  wild  ponies  of  Chincoteague  and  read 
all  of  the  books  related  to  the  ponies.  More 
recently,  I saw  the  Shackleford  horses  on  an 
evening  cruise  along  the  island.  My  question 
is  how  these  horses  obtain  fresh  water  around 
all  of  the  brackish  salt  water  on  the  island.  I 
would  imagine  all  of  the  rainwater  would  imme- 
diately be  absorbed  by  the  sand  of  the  island. 

Robert  H.  Gaither 
Albemarle 

Greg  Jenkins:  The  island  has  fresh  water  under- 
ground. In  places,  the  water  table  is  18  to 
24  inches  below  the  surface.  The  horses  use 
their  excellent  sense  of  smell  to  locate  fresh 
water,  then  use  their  hooves  to  dig  for  it.  They 


can  often  be  seen  with 
t/ie/r  heads  stuck  deep 
in  their  drinking  holes. 
Also,  there  is  a freshwater 
source  called  the  Mullet 
Pond  on  the  west  end  of 
the  island. 

Red-faced  Reader 

I was  thrilled  to  see  a 
beautiful  picture  of  a 
rufous  hummingbird  on 
the  cover  of  the  Feb.  2005 
magazine.  I thumbed 
through  the  pages  in  eager  anticipation  of 
learning  about  this  infrequent  visitor  to  North 
Carolina.  Where  are  they  seen?  Flow  often? 
What  do  they  eat  in  winter?  To  see  a species 
other  than  the  ruby-throats  — and  in  the 
winter  — how  wonderful  that  would  be. 

Boy,  was  I disappointed!  Except  for  one 
little  picture  of  a rufous  on  page  22  there  was 
no  more  information  in  your  magazine  about 
this  hummingbird.  You  only  teased  us  with  a 
splashy  cover  so  that  we  would  buy  the 
magazine.  Boo  on  you. 

Linda  Beavers 
Yadkinville 

Margaret  Martin:  Fear  not,  hummingbird  fans. 
We’ll  run  a story  this  fall  on  North  Carolina’s 
winter  hummers.  February's  cover  bird  related 
to  the  photo  essay ‘‘Seeing  Red." 

Beagle  Befuddlement 

After  seeing  the  beautiful  photo  of  the  bay- 
ing hound  and  reading  the  article  “Beagling  by 
the  Brace”(Feb.  2005),  I was  somewhat  disap- 
pointed. As  an  owner  of  beagles  and  basset 
hounds,  I recognize  the  difference  in  the  two 
breeds.  The  photo  on  page  24  appears  more 
basset  than  beagle  but  the  article  makes  no 
mention  of  bassets  being  in  this  trial. 

Rhonda  H.  Jones 
Apex 

George  Hebert,  Catawba  County  Beagle  Club: 
About  40  years  ago,  brace  beagle  breeders  were 


doing  a lot  of  inbreeding.  In  the  1980s,  the 
method  of  line  breeding  began,  in  which  pedi- 
grees still  showed  hounds  of  related  families 
but  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pedigree  was 
not  exactly  the  same.  This  greatly  improved 
the  physical  attributes  of  the  dogs.  They  now 
have  full  heads,  long  ears  and  full  bodies. 

There  are  field  trials  for  basset  hounds  and 
dachshunds  that  are  sanctioned  by  the  Amer- 
ican Kennel  Club.  The  style  of  performance  is 
as  different  as  the  look  of  the  three  breeds.  If 
you  stood  a brace  trial  beagle  next  to  a basset 
hound,  the  differences  would  be  obvious. 

Rare  Bird 

As  a longtime  fan  and  friend  of  Jim  Dean, 

I vote  that  Jim  be  nominated  for  Protected 
Species  status  in  North  Carolina. 

Bill  Watson 
Raleigh 

Pause  for  a Cause 

Some  of  my  friends  and  I are  very  interested 
in  getting  Sunday  hunting  in  our  great  state. 

I hunted  on  Sundays  in  Georgia  from  1996  to 
2001.  My  son  got  in  lots  of  valuable  hunting 
time  that  he  wouldn't  have  here,  because  he's 
a full-time  college  student.  I’m  sure  other 
school  kids  are  in  the  same  situation. 

I'm  worried  that  in  the  future  we  will  lose 
more  hunters  if  we  can’t  get  them  in  the  woods 
as  much  as  possible.  My  son  has  talked  about 
wanting  to  find  another  lease  in  Georgia,  or 
even  move  there  after  his  schooling.  I'm  also 
considering  going  back  to  Georgia  or  South 
Carolina  for  more  hunting  time  with  my  son. 
I'm  a churchgoing  man,  but  after  church  I’d  hit 
the  woods!  We  appreciate  anything  you  can 
do  to  help  the  Sunday  hunting  cause! 

Scott  Turner 
Canton 

Greg  Jenkins:  We  received  dozens  of  e-mails 
from  hunters  on  both  sides  of  the  Sunday  hunt- 
ing issue  after  the  topic  was  discussed  at  great 
length  on  a deer  hunting  Internet  message  board. 
We  will  explore  this  and  other  hunting  issues  in 
an  article  later  this  year. 


Letters  should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  171 2 Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712. 
Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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THE  NEW 


Wildlife  agencies,  sporting  groups  and 

BIG  BUSINESS  ARE  TURNING  TO  AN  UNTAPPED 
RESOURCE  TO  SWELL  THE  DWINDLING  RANKS  OF 
sportsmen.  Few  women  currently  hunt  and  fish,  but 
maybe  that's  because  they  just  don't  know  what  they're 
missing.  A major  reason  women  cite  for  not  participating 
in  sporting  is  lack  of  early  experiences  with  the  outdoors.  By 
the  time  they  get  the  urge  as  adults,  men  in  their  lives  are 
too  far  ahead  and  girlfriends  are  also  short  on  skills.  That's 
the  thought  behind  outdoor  skills  programs  for  women. 
Nonthreatening,  all-female  classes  taught  by  mostly  male 
volunteer  anglers  and  hunters  attempt  to  instill  confidence 
and  make  up  for  the  absence  of  sporting  mentors  in  girlhood. 
But  will  these  fresh  recruits  sign  on  for  good? 


l/l/uttm,  by  Many  amt  MariUm 


Pisgah  Center  lor  Wildlife  Education, 
Brevard,  N.C. 

Twenty  or  us  gather  on  this  sunny  summer 
morning  to  fish  for  trout  in  the  Davidson 
River.  Some  come  with  borrowed  or  brand- 
new  tackle;  some  arrive  empty-handed.  Most 
of  us  have  little  or  no  experience  fly-fishing, 
though  about  half  of  us  have  fished  in  some 
manner  or  other.  We  are  all  middle-class, 
white  women  in  our  30s,  40s  and  beyond. 
Most  heard  about  this  women-only  workshop 
on  fly-fishing  through  a friend  or  relative  who 
keeps  up  with  the  activities  of  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  The  agency 
has  sponsored  a series  of  similar  workshops, 
part  of  a national  effort  called  Becoming 
an  Outdoors-Woman  (BOW),  for  eight 
years  now. 

Some  of  the  ladies  signed  up  for  the  work- 
shop because  they  want  to  fish  alongside  the 
men  in  their  lives  but  would  rather  learn  how 
among  other  women.  Robin  Howell  tells  me 
she’s  eager  to  acquire  fly-fishing  skills  so  she 
can  spend  more  time  with  her  family.  She  grew 


up  fishing  for  shad  on  the  Black  River,  staying  out  on  the  riverbank  all  night,  running  around 
with  cousins  while  the  grown-ups  cooked  up  lour  or  five  big  shad.  Now  Robin  is  maiiied  to  a 
Stanly  County  wildlife  officer  who  fly-fishes,  and  she’d  like  to  enjoy  the  outdoors  with  him  and 
their  teenage  son,  the  way  she  did  on  family. outings  in  the  1960s. 

Julie  Johnson  remembers  fly-fishing  trips  with  her  grandfather,  A.J.  Johnson  (a  revered  llv- 
iishennan  featured  in  Jim  Dean's  “Our  Natural  Heritage”  column,  page  40).  The  only  grandchild, 
Julie  wants  to  maintain  the  family’s  fishing  legacy,  and  she.  feels  she  can  learn  the  necessary  skills 
more  comfortably  in  an  all-female  setting.  Then  there’s  a trio  of  women  who  work  at  a 
Piedmont  law  firm.  They  don’t  seem  to  be  looking  for  extra  confidence  outdoors;  they’re  having  a 
ball  just  stealing  away  from  work  like  the  guys  in  the  office  do. 
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Women  get  a crash  course  in  fly-fishing 
skills  from  knot-tying  to  casting  in  a one 
day  workshop  offered  by  the  Becoming 
an  Outdoors-Woman  organization. 


promises.  “They  like  the  outdoors,  and 
most  all  of  them  are  conservationists.” 

This  is  the  13th  BOW  workshop  BB  has 
organized  for  North  Carolina  women.  She 
was  raised  outdoors  in  Johnston  County, 
one  of  the  few  girls  in  the  1960s  who  hunted 
alongside  the  men.  “1  grew  up  with  a fish- 
ing pole  in  my  hand,”  she  says.  “I  was  a 
‘tagalong’ — I hunted  for  squirrels  and  deer 
along  with  my  boy  cousins.”  When  talking 
about  the  benefits  of  sporting  for  women, 
she  exudes  the  confidence  that  BOW  prom- 
ises to  develop  in  program  participants. 

BB  explains  the  rotation  system  for  the 
morning:  Every  hour  or  so  each  small  group 
will  move  to  another  learning  station  set  up 
around  the  Pisgah  Center  grounds,  covering 
everything  from  Basic  Knots  through  Fly 
Casting.  Then  she  passes  out  goody  bags 
packed  with  Orvis  and  Cortland  fly-fishing 
and  womens  wear  catalogs,  logo  caps,  towels, 
enameled  pins,  stationery,  commuter  cups. 
Clearly  someone  besides  the  Trout  Unlimited 
volunteers  has  an  interest  in  engaging  our 
loyalty  to  the  sport.  And  the  embroidered, 
pin-on,  all-cotton  fly-drying  towel  does  make 
us  feel  a little  more  gear-sawy. 

Our  group  of  four  attends  Craig’s  fly- tying 
class  first.  Craig  admits  that  to  really  get 
started,  we’d  need  to  spend  10  or  12  hours 
learning  the  types  of  flies,  the  parts  of  a fly 
and  the  skill  of  tying.  Still,  he  tries.  “Always 
crimp  the  barb,”  he  says.  “That’s  essential  for 
catch-and-release  fishing.”  We  crimp  our 
barbs.  “Keep  tweezers  handy.  Use  the  Internet 
to  find  patterns  and  techniques.  Build  your 
fly  from  back  to  front,  layer  on  the  body  and 
the  hackle.”  The  hackle?  (The  hackle  is  the 
tuft  of  feathers  on  the  fly.)  Hampered  by  bro- 
ken threads  and  the  ticking  clock,  we  figure 
this  is  probably  the  day’s  most  frustrating 
session  for  most  of  us.  But  Robin  is  delighted 
that  her  sewing  experience  transfers  pretty 
well  to  fly-tying.  She  gets  the  threader-and- 
bobbin  trick  right  away,  keeps  the  correct 
tension  on  the  thread,  and  wraps  and  ties 
off  her  partridge-and-green  fly  while  the 
rest  of  us  are  snapping  threads.  Chalk  up 
one  convert  to  fly-tying. 

At  Bob  Daubert’s  knot-tying  session,  we 
are  relieved  that  the  big,  soft  rope  pieces 
easily  fall  into  place  with  Bob’s  simple  direc- 
tions. To  Bob,  a genial  retired  engineer  from 
up  North,  fly-hshing  seems  like  a good  sport 
for  women.  “It’s  not  easy  to  learn,”  he  warns 


We  enter  the  small  auditorium  at  the 
Pisgah  Center  to  meet  our  volunteer  fish- 
ing mentors,  mostly  men  from  the  Pisgah 
Trout  Unlimited  chapter.  They  seem  eager 
to  convert  us  to  the  religion  of  fly-hshing. 
We  will  spend  an  entire  day  with  them, 
trying  to  absorb  in  seven  hours  what  they 
have  learned  over  a lifetime  of  dedicated 
fly-hshing  with  fathers,  uncles,  brothers. 
BB  Gillen,  the  commission’s  BOW  coordi- 
nator, introduces  Craig  Larson,  the  volun- 
teer director  of  education  for  Trout  Unlimited. 
“You’ll  like  the  people  in  this  sport,”  he 


us  (a  truism  that  becomes  clearer  and  clearer 
during  the  day).  “You’ll  catch  more  rhodo- 
dendron at  first,  then  once  you  learn,  it’s 
like  driving  a car.” 

By  now  the  thick  practice  rope  is  yielding 
to  our  fingers,  and  we  can  lie  surgeon’s  loops 
and  Albright  knots  and,  most  important, 
“The  Knot,”  which  Bob  says  was  invented 
in  1999  by  a kid  and  never  slips.  Bob  grew 
up  in  the  Catskill  Mountains  of  New  York, 
where  he  learned  the  mysteries  of  fly-hshing 
from  older  men  in  his  tight-knit  rural  com- 
munity. His  advice  is  the  kind  of  inside  infor- 
mation we  seek.  “Join  your  tippet  to  your 
leader  with  that  surgeon’s  knot.  You’ll  be 
using  a lot  more  tippet  than  leader,  because 
it’s  cheaper.  And  the  Albright  knot  joins 
backing  to  fly  line;  just  dab  a little  superglue 
on  it  to  seal  it.”  Successful  knotting  makes 
us  feel  a bit  more  like  fly  hshermen. 

Next  stop  is  Equipment.  Male  or  female, 
who  can  resist  all  the  stuff  you  can  acquire 
with  a new  hobby?  Star  Nolan,  another  Trout 
Unlimited  volunteer,  has  plenty  to  show  us. 
Star  operates  one  of  the  few  woman-owned 
guide  services  in  the  state  and  is  a licensed 
guide  for  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park.  She  swears  by  the  Joan 
Wulff  women’s  rod;  it’s  well  balanced  and 
accommodates  a woman’s  grip  with  its 
thumb  depression.  This  model  is  pricey, 
but  Star  cautions  us  to  learn  casting  with 
a good  mid-flex  or  tip  flex  rod.  When  she 
demonstrates  gaiters  that  keep  stream 
gravel  and  line  from  getting  hung  on  your 
boots,  Robin  jokes  that  duct  tape  works 
just  as  well  for  her,  plus  you  can  “wax” 
your  legs  at  the  same  time. 

It’s  time  to  actually  get  wet.  Pisgah  staff 
member  Lynn  Veurink  leads  us  through  his 
Intro  to  Stream  Critters  course  in  45  minutes. 
Because  the  presence  of  certain  insect  species 
may  indicate  water  quality  as  well  as  what 
the  fish  are  currently  biting,  a good  fisher- 
man knows  how  to  identify  aquatic  arthro- 
pods. Lynn  swoops  a net  in  the  Davidson 
and  dumps  the  harvest  into  a pan  that  already 
contains  some  mayflies,  hellgrammites, 
crayfish,  caddis  flies,  stoneflies  and  a huge 
dragonfly  larva.  All  the  women  in  my  group 
are  interested  in  the  insects  and  do  pretty 
well  on  Lynn’s  pop  quiz  at  the  end.  No  anti- 
worm-and-bug  ladies  in  this  group. 

The  heart  of  fly-hshing  is  the  perfect 
cast.  Our  group  is  not  as  concerned 
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or  failed  to  learn  that  morning.  More  hearty 
fishermen  from  Trout  Unlimited  show  up 
to  serve  as  our  guides  for  the  afternoon 
“practicum”  on  the  river.  Bill  Jones,  an  ener- 
getic retiree,  draws  me  and  the  three  women 
from  the  law  firm.  We  follow  Bill’s  pickup 
upriver  to  a promising  stretch  ol  Looking 
Glass  Creek,  where  he’d  caught  around  20 
trout  earlier  in  the  week. 

Bill  works  floatant  into  the  beetle  flies 
he  gives  us.  Susan  Schneider  volunteers 
to  make  the  first  cast:  “This  is  scary.”  Bill 
reminds  her  there  are  only  a half  dozen 
people  around  to  make  fun  of  her.  Her 
first  cast  lands  off  course.  With  a grimace, 
Susan  says,  “I  knew  that  overhead  cast 
wouldn’t  work.”  Bill  smiles.  “We  got  more 
beetles  and  more  tippet.” 

Soon  we’ve  all  taken  the  plunge  and  are 
casting  away.  Karen  Lewis  and  1 cast  our  lines 
midstream.  Bill  tells  us  that  big  fish  are  lazy; 
they  like  to  stay  right  against  the  bank,  wait- 
ing for  some  insect  to  fall  in.  “It’s  really  not 
as  hard  as  1 thought  it  was  going  to  be,”  Karen 
says.  “I  can  do  this.” 

Downstream,  Susan  sounds  frustrated. 
“My  issue  is  the  trees.  The  trees  make  it 
harder.”  Susan  goes  back  to  work  the  earlier 
section  of  stream  on  her  own,  determination 
visible.  Of  course,  we  don’t  venture  to  try 
our  knot-tying  knowledge  in  the  stream  using 
the  super- thin  tippet  and  leader.  We  don’t 
risk  changing  flies,  period.  Suddenly  Susan 
yells,  “Oh  my  gosh,  I saw  him.”  Bill  is  alert: 
Just  work  this  side  of  the  seam,  he  advises. 


about  the  actual  harvesting  of  fish  as  we  are 
about  achieving  the  graceful  arc  and  imita- 
I tion  of  nature  that  make  the  fly  float  into 
the  trout's  natural  realm.  Our  instructor, 
j Linda  Michael,  stands  in  a meadow  by  the 
Davidson  surrounded  by  yellow  hula  hoops. 
J She  radiates  quiet,  self-assured  calm  and 
promises  that  if  we  practice  the  proper 
technique,  we  cannot  fail. 

Taking  up  our  practice  rods,  we  follow 
I her  motions  exactly.  Keep  an  empty  space 
between  the  grip  and  your  thumb,  for  bet- 
,,  ter  control.  Keep  a 45 -degree  angle  between 
the  rod  butt  and  your  forearm,  and  execute 
! a power  snap.  Linda  demonstrates  the  tech- 
nique as  many  times  as  we  request.  She 
j shows  us  the  roll  cast,  the  back  cast,  the 
forward  cast,  the  side  cast.  We  practice 
casting  line  toward  the  hula  hoops  scattered 
! out  on  the  grassy  field.  Adrenaline  surges 
when  the  line  curls  in  midair  and  lands  in 
the  center  of  a hoop.  We  grow  bold  as  we 
add  to  our  casting  repertoire.  Linda  beams 
! with  pride  at  our  prowess. 

Over  lunch  at  the  Pisgah  Center,  partic- 
ipants swap  stories  about  what  we’ve  learned 


Women  make  up  only  15  percent  of  the 
current  North  Carolina  fishing  license 
holders  who  stated  gender  on  their 
license  applications.  Too  few  women  hunt 
to  be  statistically  signficant  in  records 
kept  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  The  typical  Tar  Heel  sports- 
man is  a white  male  45  years  of  age  or 
older  who  grew  up  fishing  and  hunting 
with  male  friends  and  relatives.  However, 
wildlife  agencies,  sporting  groups  and 
outdoor  suppliers  fear  he  may  be  part  of 
a dwindling  breed.  Participation  in  fish- 
ing and  hunting  has  declined  nation- 
wide since  the  mid-1990s. 

But  the  number  of  women  involved 
in  sporting  has  increased  nationally  in 
the  same  time  frame.  Though  the  number 
of  women  who  hold  North  Carolina  fish- 
ing licenses  has  declined  slightly  in  the 
last  few  years,  anecdotal  evidence  sug- 
gests interest  is  there.  Though  gender 
statistics  are  not  kept  by  N.C. Trout 
Unlimited,  council  chairman  Tim  Wilhelm 
says  female  participation  has  been  grow- 
ing in  North  Carolina  chapters.  Such 
indications  have  many  people  antici- 
pating that  women  can  boost  sporting 
ranks  in  the  coming  decades. 


BBSs  - ' ' 1 

A study  by  the  Sport  Fishing  and  Boating 
Partnership  Council  found  that  women 
claim  fewer  early  experiences  with  fishing 
and  hunting  and  thus  lack  the  skills  that 
men  absorb  as  part  of  growing  up,  par- 
ticularly in  rural  areas.  Women  showed 
more  negative  attitudes  about  sporting, 
expressed  as  concern  for  pain  and  suf- 
fering of  animals  or  as  a dislike  of  bugs 
and  snakes.  Some  women  who  tried  fish- 
ing cited  the  lack  of  results  as  the  reason 
they  don’t  continue  in  the  sport.  Others 
lack  the  time  (a  common  factor  among 
men  as  well)  and  feel  that  they  wouldn’t 
use  a fishing  license  often  enough  to  jus- 
tify its  purchase.  Other  studies  show  that 
women  are  more  likely  to  express  an  affin- 
ity for  nature  and  conservation  than 
other  groups.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
more  likely  to  have  negative  attitudes 
toward  the  outdoors  (for  example,  the 
aversion  to  bugs  and  snakes). 
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Outdoor  skills  programs  attempt  to  pro- 
vide the  experience  of  mentoring  that 
women  may  have  missed  out  on  as  girls. 
Trout  Unlimited  member  Bill  Jones  shows 
Ginnie  Sutton  how  to  find  the  trout  in 
Looking  Glass  Creek. 


JODY  LNJGCflNS 
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A bit  frustrated  at  the  lack  of  nibbles, 
Susan  wonders  how  long  it  lakes  for  trout  to 
come  back  after  we  splash  through  a section 
of  the  stream.  Bill  says  20  or  30  minutes.  “If 
you  try  sooner,  you  can  forget  finding  them.” 
Upstream,  Ginnie  Sutton  is  fishing  a fresh 
section.  “Back  and  over,”  Bill  tells  her.  “Your 
rod  makes  an  arc,  like  this.  Good!”  But  Bill’s 
cast  lands  in  a tree.  “You  got  one!”  she  laughs. 

As  lengthening  shadows  make  it  hard  to 
see  underwater,  we  gather  back  at  Bill’s  red 
pickup,  fishless.  Bill  is  a little  disappointed 
and  baffled  by  our  lack  of  success.  He  really 
wanted  us  to  catch  fish,  to  endear  us  to  his 
sport.  Susan  says  she  got  a trout  on  her  line, 
but  when  she  felt  the  tug,  she  overreacted 
and  it  got  away.  It  was  pretty  exciting,  she 
admits,  and  she’d  like  to  try  it  again. 

The  evaluations  BB  solicits  from  work- 
shop participants  are  mostly  very  positive. 

“Fantastic  adventure!” 

“Really  helpful  instruction  all 
around,  especially  catching  the 
stream  critters  and  practice- 
casting into  the  hoops.” 

“I  was  skeptical  about  the  work- 
shop, because  I had  no  real  interest 
in  fishing.  But  it  was  one  of  the 
best  days  I’ve  had  in  a long  time  — 
peaceful,  no  pressure,  no  being 
judged.  I’ll  probably  go  fishing 
now  with  my  husband.” 

Months  later  Susan  said  it  was  probably 
the  best  workshop  she’d  ever  attended.  She 
felt  that  the  care  given  to  choosing  top-notch 
instructors,  setting  the  right  pace  and  offer- 
ing hands-on  experience  paid  off  in  giving 
a context  to  fishing  that  she  had  failed  to  get 
before.  Getting  into  the  stream  to  check  out 
the  insects  available  for  food  and  then  tying 
flies  to  mimic  the  real  thing  helped  pull  it 
together  for  her.  She  has  invested  in  a new 
rod  and  reel,  vest,  and  net  and  intends  to  take 
a fly-fishing  trip  this  spring. 

So  converts  were  made  after  all.  The 
efforts  by  BB’s  staff,  Trout  Unlimited,  wild- 
life agencies  and  fly-fishing  firms  to  make 
outdoors-women  of  us  met  with  success 
in  our  small  group.  We  all  thought  we’d 
be  back  in  the  outdoors — soon  as  we  can 
find  the  time.  ^ 


Building  self-confidence  is  often  the 
stated  mission  of  women's  outdoor 
skills  programs.  Participants  say  their 
goal  js  to  learn  skills  that  will  help 
them  enjoy  outdoor  sports  or  feel 
more  comfortable  outdoors. 

But  convert  a woman  to  sporting, 
and  other  things  could  happen.  Women 
are  seen  as  the  growth  market  in  sporting 
circles,  especially  in  fishing.  Research 
shows  that  anglers  tend  to  be  avid  out- 
door recreationists  who  participate  in  a 
range  of  activities  such  as  boating,  camp- 
ing, wildlife  watching  and  hiking. 

Wildlife  agencies,  nonprofit  sporting 
organizations,  conservation  groups,  out- 
door tourism  advocates  and  the  sport- 
ing industry  all  have  a stake  in  boosting 
the  number  of  sportswomen.  For  exam- 
ple, industry  sponsors  of  the  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federation’s  Women  in  the 
Outdoors  program  include  Bass  Pro  Shops, 
Dick's  Sporting  Goods  and  the  Reming- 
ton Arms  Company.  When  North  Car- 
olina hunting  and  fishing  license  rev- 
enues began  declining,  the  Wildlife 
Commission  committed  a staff  position 
primarily  to  coordinate  the  women’s 
outdoor  skills  program,  Becoming  an 
Outdoors-Woman  (BOW). 

BOW  literature  suggests  that,  besides 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  self-confidence 
and  new  recreational  outlets,  participants 
will  become  more: 

• Aware  of  wildlife  agency  issues 
and  programs 

• Engaged  with  resource  management 
and  conservation  issues 

• Receptive  to  the  outdoor  equipment 
and  clothing  industry 


In  2002,  BOW  surveyed  women  to  deter- 
mine better  ways  to  recruit  female 
participants  in  hunter  education  certi- 
fication courses.  The  study  found  that 
women  respond  best  to  hands-on  expe- 
riences offered  by  qualified  instructors 
(not  necessarily  female).  Live-fire  expe- 
riences were  the  key  to  raising  women’s 
comfort  level  with  firearms.  Women 
thrived  in  the  convivial,  supportive 
atmosphere  of  all-female  classes.  Factors 
that  encourage  women  in  outdoor  expe- 
riences include  inexpensive  programs, 


Interested  in  outdoor  tourism 


•MU. 


accessible  equipment  and  companions 
who  share  the  experience. 

North  Carolina  BOW  programs  offer 
as  many  as  20  different  skills  classes 
in  a typical  weekend.  Highly  qualified 
volunteers  are  recruited  as  instructors. 
Workshops  are  held  at  comfortable,  scenic 
camps  and  campuses  such  as  Camp  Sea 
Cull  on  the  coast  and  Western  Carolina 
University  in  the  mountains.  The  goal 
in  planning  women’s  workshops,  said 
BOW  coordinator  BB  Gillen,  is  to  achieve 
a comfortable,  nonthreatening  atmos- 
phere where  participants  feel  supported 
in  learning  skills  that  seem  to  come  nat- 
urally to  men  raised  in  sports. 

That  demand  exists  is  evident  from 
the  growth  of  outdoor  skills  programs. 
Women  in  the  Outdoors  has  served 
647  participants  in  North  Carolina 
programs  since  2001.  Since  1997,  BOW 
programs  have  trained  approximately 
800  women  in  North  Carolina. 

BOW  participants  surveyed  indicate 
a more  positive  attitude  toward  hunting 
and  fishing  than  they  had  before  being 
trained  in  outdoor  skills.  They  can  more 
readily  identify  their  state  wildlife  agency 
and  describe  what  it  does.  Around  20  per- 
cent of  BOW  participants  purchased  a 
hunting  license  and  50  percent  pur- 
chased a fishing  license  in  the  last  year. 
Nearly  40  percent  encouraged  someone 
else  to  go  hunting,  and  60  percent 
encouraged  someone  else  to  go  fishing. 

Outdoor  Skills  Programs  for 

Women  in  North  Carolina 

Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman 

N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 

www.ncwildlife.org 

For  more  on  multi-sport  BOW  programs, 

see  "The  Lady  Wears  Camo,”  April  1998. 

Women  in  the  Outdoors 
National  Wild  Turkey  Federation 
www.womenintheoutdoors.org 

Women  on  Target 
National  Rifle  Association 
www.nrahq.org/women 

Appalachian  Mountains  Women's 
Backpacking  and  Climbing 
N.C.  Outward  Bound  School 
www.ncobs.org 
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4 Chatham  County  preserve  offers  a glimpse  of  t$e  Piedmont  in  the  Pleistocene 


■ i nutes  away  Irom  ilic  busy  U.b.  15-51)  l corridor  inal  insects  me  central  neumoni  is 

If  I a special  place  tucked  back  in  the  woods,  and  back  in  lime.  Known  lor  its  isolated 
If  island  of  while  pines,  ihe  275-acre  While  Pines  Preserve  is  a Triangle  Land 
Conservancy  (TLC)  properly  located  on  a promonlory  bounded  by  the  horseshoe- 
shaped confluence  o(  the  Rocky  and  Deep  rivers. 

'cars,  ibis  mountainous  sliver  of  the  Piedmont  has  provided  a rclugc  lor  a 
Piedmont  and  Coastal  Plain  flora  and  fauna.  In  the 
lo  mushroom  overnight  and  vestiges 
this  preserve  is  a living  reminder 


For  10,000  y 

curious  collection  ol  Mountain 
booming  Triangle  area,  where  big-box  stores  seem 
of  an  undeveloped  landscape  arc  becoming  scarce 
of  the  past. 

1 visited  the  preserve  several  times  during  the  pas 
unfold  over  the  seasons.  On  a chilly  February  afterno 
White  Pines.  One  of  several  neighboring  landowners 
in  the  health  and  future  of  the  preserve,  Perry  spei 
woodlands  and  wetlands. 

As  we  hiked  the  old  logging  roads  that  compris 
pointed  out  a stand  of  white  pines  and  gave  mi 
identification.  Unlike  the  thick,  protective  bark  ol  fin 
dark  gray  bark  of  the  white  pine  is  fairly  smooth,  pa 
feathery,  white-tinged  needles  grow  in  bundles  ol  fix 
pines  grow  one  set  of  branches  every  year  in  a wheel-spoke  pattern,  making  it  possible  lo 
estimate  the  tree’s  age  by  counting  the  “spokes.” 

Later  that  day,  we  hiked  up  the  River  Trail  from  the  river  bottomland.  Perry  gave  a 
shout  when  he  discovered  a translucent,  gelatinous  mass  of  spotted  salamander  eggs  in  a 
water-filled  rut  in  the  middle  ol  the  trail.  As  1 studied  the  Jell-O-like  blob  in  his  hand,  1 
imagined  the  prelude  to  this  scene,  when  subterranean  salamanders  emerged  from  the 
earth  and  crawled  toward  this  watery  breeding  pool.  The  creatures  that  inhabit  this 
vehicle-free  preserve  arc  much  luckier  than  the  hapless  red  ells  1 find  flattened  on  my 
own  rural  road  after  a rain. 
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The  steep,  north-facing  slopes  and  the  proximity  of  the  rivers  created  a moist  microclimate  where  the  average 


On  another  visit,  I met  TLC’s  steward- 
ship director,  Tom  Craven,  who  is  charged 
with  managing  the  preserve.  A private, 
nonprofit  land  trust,  TLC  has  protected 
6,750  acres  of  natural  areas  and  open  space 
in  the  populous  six-county  region  of  Chat- 
ham, Durham,  Johnston,  Lee,  Orange  and 
Wake.  White  Pines  Preserve  is  one  of  four 
TLC  preserves  open  to  the  public. 

Following  the  White  Pines  Trail  along 
a ridge  that  winds  through  the  center  of 
the  preserve,  Craven  and  1 passed  a moss- 
covered  brick  chimney  at  an  old  homesite. 

A soft  pine  needle  carpet  padded  the  trail 
through  a shady  grove  of  white  pines.  We 
turned  onto  the  River  Trail  and  stopped 
to  admire  one  of  the  preserve’s  largest 
white  pines — a 200-year-old  behemoth 
with  a massive  trunk. 

Common  in  the  north- 
eastern United  States,  white 
pines  extend  as  far  south  as 
the  Georgia  mountains.  The 
tree  is  abundant  in  the  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  moun- 
tains, but  this  outlying  pop- 
ulation in  Chatham  and  Lee 
counties  is  completely  iso- 
lated, or  disjunct,  from  the 
western  population. 

The  first  record  of  this 
peculiar  stand  of  white  pines 
goes  back  to  state  geologist 
J.  A.  Holmes.  In  1884  he 
wrote:  “The  white  pine  has 
not,  so  far  as  I know,  been 
recorded  as  occurring  at  any 
point  in  this  State  east  of  the 
’Mountain  Region.’  Recently,  however,  it  has 
been  found  in  Chatham  County,  growing  on 
the  northern  exposure  of  the  steep,  rocky, 
southern  bank  of  Rocky  River,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  latter  with  Deep  River,  at  an 
elevation  of  less  than  500  feet.” 

In  “Trees  of  the  Southeastern 
States,”  published  in  1937, 
William  Coker 
and  Henry 
Totten 
referred 


to  this  while  pine  stand  as  a “remarkable 
outpost”  and  noted  that  it  is  “about  seventy- 
five  miles  farther  east  than  the  nearest  grove 
to  the  west.” 

Topography  and  climate 

These  reports  prompted  botany  and  for- 
estry students  from  the  college  and  uni- 
versity community  to  study  the  preserve 
and  try  to  unravel  the  origins  of  this 
botanical  curiosity.  Ultimately,  biologists 
discovered  that  the  area’s  topography  and 
climate  held  the  answer. 

During  the  last  ice  age,  the  climate 
was  much  cooler  than  it  is  today.  The 
Piedmont  was  forested  in  species  now 
associated  with  the  Mountains,  such  as 
spruce,  fir,  hemlock  and  white  pine.  “We 


The  Deep  and 
microclimate 


Rocky  rivers,  seen  here  at  their  confluence,  help  provide  the  moist 
that  enables  white  pines  to  thrive  in  a small  area  of  the  Piedmont. 


presume  that  when  the  climate  was  colder, 
white  pines  were  more  widespread  across 
the  Piedmont  on  these  north-facing  slopes,” 
said  Harry  LeGrand  of  the  N.C.  Natural 
Heritage  Program.  When  temperatures 
warmed  at  the  end  of  the  ice  age,  around 
10,000  years  ago,  cold-adapted  plants  and 
animals  retreated  from  the  Piedmont  for 
the  most  part.  But  a few  populations  lin- 
gered in  small  pockets  where  favorable 
topography  and  climate  created  a cool, 
moist  refuge  for  these  species. 


While  Pines  Preserve  is  such  a place. 
Over  time,  the  Deep  and  Rocky  rivers  carved 
100-foot-high,  rocky  bluffs  ai  the  White 
Pines  promontory.  The  sleep,  north-facing 
slopes  and  the  proximity  ol  the  rivers  created 
a moist  microclimate  where  the  average 
temperature  can  be  as  much  as  10  degrees 
cooler  than  in  nearby  urban  areas.  These  con- 
ditions enabled  species  such  as  white  pine 
to  persist  at  the  preserve.  Other  disjunct 
Mountain  plant  communities  exist  in  the 
Triangle,  including  those  at  Hemlock  Bluffs 
Preserve  and  Swift  Creek  Bluffs  Preserve. 

White  Pines  Preserve  offers  glimpses  of 
what  Perry  describes  as  a three-way  colli- 
sion of  plants  and  animals  from  the  state’s 
various  physiographic  regions.  The  preserve’s 
trails  traverse  a variety  of  habitats,  from 
fern-covered  slopes  to 
damp  bottomlands.  Moun- 
tain and  Coastal  Plains 
species  coexist  in  this 
natural  area  just  10  miles 
from  the  Coastal  Plain. 
Longleaf  pines  are  mixed 
in  with  the  white  pines, 
and  the  Carolina  anole  (a 
Coastal  Plain  species)  has 
been  documented  here 
along  with  the  red-backed 
salamander  (a  Mountain 
species).  Mountain  laurel 
and  Catawba  rhododen- 
dron cling  to  bluffs  above 
the  Rocky  River.  In  spring- 
time wildflowers  dot  the 
slopes,  as  Catesby’s  tril- 
lium,  trout  lily,  bloodroot 
and  another  Mountain  disjunct,  Dutchman’s 
britches,  emerge  from  the  leaf  litter. 

This  intersection  of  wildlife  corridors  along 
the  two  rivers  provides  an  unfragmented 
wooded  area  for  wide-ranging  creatures 
such  as  wild  turkey,  broad-winged  hawk  and 
pileated  woodpecker.  The  preserve  offers  good 
birding  in  the  spring  and  summer:  55  species 
nest  here,  including  10  warbler  species,  among 
them  the  prothonotary  and  hooded  warblers. 

White  Pines  Preserve  helps  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  rivers  that  bound  the  area. 


temperature  can  be  as  much  as  10  degrees  cooler  than  in  nearby  urban  areas. 


Contained  almost  completely  within  Chat- 
ham County,  the  Rocky  River  once  passed 
through  a rural,  undeveloped  landscape 
and  was  home  to  rich  aquatic  life,  but 
increasing  development  around  Siler  City 
threatens  its  pristine  nature. 

The  world’s  largest  known  population  of  a 
federally  listed  endangered  minnow,  the  Cape 
Fear  shiner,  inhabits  riffles  and  rock  beds  at 
the  junction  of  the  Rocky  and  the  Deep.  TLC’s 
conservation  efforts  at  White  Pines  are  a 
boon  to  this  fragile  species.  “We  re  working 
to  protect  the  forested  buffers  that  in  turn 
protect  water  quality,”  said  Craven.  “That’s 
the  mechanism  by  which  we’re  uniquely 
suited  to  protect  this  endangered  species.” 

j Saving  the  land 

' Like  much  of  the  densely  populated  Pied- 
; mont  region,  the  White  Pines  promontory 
has  been  altered  over  time.  Coker  and  Totten 
reported  that  they  “visited  this  locality  first 
in  1921  and  found  several  large  trees  [white 
1 pines]  there.  People  living  near  said  that 
, 35,000  feet  of  white  pine  lumber  were  sawed 
from  this  hill  and  the  hill  across  the  river  in 
j Lee  County  about  19 1 1 . ” 

Longtime  preserve  neighbors  have  also 
1 provided  TLC  with  glimpses  of  the  area’s 
land  use  history.  They  remember  old  home- 
| steads  and  farms,  houses  built  of  white  pine, 
I and  the  devastation  of  1954’s  Hurricane 
i Hazel,  which  toppled  many  old-growth 
white  pines.  The  Schoolkids  Trail  leads  to  a 
wire  cable  stretching  across  the  Rocky  River, 
a reminder  of  a 1920s-era  footbridge  that 
local  children  traversed  to  reach  their  school 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

TLC  launched  an  effort  to  save  the  area 
from  potential  development  in  the  late  1980s. 
The  group  bought  136  acres  from  two  land- 
owners  in  1987  to  form  the  core  of  the  land 
trust’s  first  nature  preserve.  Then  two  neigh- 
boring landowners  with  white  pine  pop- 
j ulations,  Elsie  Camp  and  Gloria  Grizzle, 

I registered  their  land  with  the  N.C.  Natural 
J Heritage  Program,  applying  a level  of  pro- 
tection to  their  properties. 

The  land  trust  has  since  enlarged  the 
I j preserve  to  275  acres,  including  a 106-acre 


Simple  wooden  signs  mark  the  preserve's  trails,  which  once  served  as  logging  roads.  Throughout  White 
Pines,  visitors  will  find  a variety  of  plant  and  animal  species,  among  them  the  green  anole  (far  left), 
the  spring-blooming  trout  lily  and  the  hooded  warbler,  one  of  10  warbler  species  found  there. 


"White  Pines  Preserve  is  a reminder  that  things  don’t  just  stay  the  same,  that  things  are  dynamic  and  that 


Belted  kingfishers  and  spring  peepers  are  just  two  of  the  wildlife  species  that  call  the  275-acre 
preserve  home.  The  aptly  named  Rocky  River  is  contained  almost  entirely  within  the  borders 
of  Chatham  County. 


tract  purchased  from  International  Paper  in 
1988  and  17  acres  acquired  from  Jeff  Newton 
last  summer.  Secured  with  funds  from  the 
stale’s  Ecosystem  Enhancement  Program, 
this  latest  acquisition  contains  a stately 
hardwood  forest  with  scattered  while  pines 
and  a scenic  knoll  that  may  eventually  pro- 
vide a setting  for  an  education  center  and 
caretaker  residence. 

Craven  said  that  TLC  would  like  to  work 
with  willing  landowners  to  protect  additional 
land  for  the  preserve,  particularly  along  the 
Rocky  and  Deep  rivers.  “Buying  land  is  not 
our  only  conservation  tool,”  said  Craven. 
“If  someone  has  a farm  or  forestland  along 
the  river  they’re  interested  in  protecting,  we 
could  develop  a conservation  agreement  that 
would  prevent  future  development  but  allow 
the  landowner  to  retain  ownership.  More  often 
than  not,  these  agreements  come  with  sig- 
nificant economic  benefits  for  the  landowner.” 


-Jesse  Perry 


plants  and  animals  move  around  according  to  climatic  conditions. 


Managing  this  living  rel- 
ict is  a balancing  act  for  TLC. 
"Our  two  management  objec- 
tives are  to  sustain  the  native 
white  pine  population  and 
to  provide  a place  for  people 
to  recreate  and  research,” 
said  Craven.  A few  species 
pose  the  greatest  threat  to  the 
preserve:  invasive  plants  and 
white-tailed  deer.  Craven  is 
battling  noxious  floral  invad- 
ers such  as  Japanese  stilt- 
grass  and  Chinese  privet  by 
removing  the  plants  by  hand 
and  spraying  herbicide. 

Deer  management  is 
more  complicated.  White- 
tailed deer  are  fond  of  brows- 


Christmas ferns  (North  Carolina  natives)  prefer  to  grow  on  the  lower  parts  of  wooded 
hillsides  and  along  stream  banks,  where  they  provide  erosion  control. 


ing  and  rubbing  their  antlers 
on  white  pines,  particularly  saplings.  Craven 
noted  that  while  studying  the  preserve’s 
white  pine  population  in  2003,  an  NCSU 
forestry  class  discovered  places  where  prob- 
ably 90  percent  of  the  white  pine  seedlings 
were  being  rubbed  by  deer.  In  the  absence 
of  natural  predators,  Craven  is  introduc- 
ing “very  limited,  controlled  hunting  in 
selected  areas  of  the  preserve  that  are  well 
buffered  from  the  public  trail  system.” 

Restoration  and  preservation 

Craven  is  also  restoring  white  pines  to  a 
loblolly  pine  plantation  established  during 
International  Paper’s  ownership.  Late  last 
year,  loggers  thinned  loblolly,  sweet  gum 
and  maple  from  the  plantation  in  order  to 
clear  the  area  for  white  pines.  “Our  initial 
plan  is  to  collect  white  pine  cones  from 
the  preserve  this  fall  and  send  them  to  the 
N.C.  Forest  Service  to  grow  seedlings,”  said 
Craven.  “After  two  years  we  hope  to  plant 
at  least  50,000  seedlings  in  areas  on  the  pre- 
serve where  white  pines  don’t  currently  exist.” 
In  lieu  of  property  taxes,  Chatham 
County  will  receive  a portion  of  any  income 
from  the  loblolly  pine  sale.  Craven  empha- 
sizes that  the  goal  of  the  project  is  not  to 
generate  timber  income,  but  to  “restore 
this  rare  species  to  places  where  it  was 


removed,  by  using  the  genetic  seed  stock 
on  the  preserve.” 

The  preserve  is  open  to  the  public 
for  hiking,  nature  study  and  photography. 
New  trails  planned  for  this  year  will  double 
the  trail  system  to  a total  of  4 miles.  “It  fits 
nicely  with  our  mission  to  get  people  out 
on  the  land,  so  they  can  appreciate  it  more 
deeply,”  said  Craven. 

A puddle  teeming  with  spring  peepers, 
a kingfisher  buzzing  over  the  river,  and  the 
wind  sifting  through  piney  woods  are  just 
some  of  the  attractions  this  Piedmont  haven 
offers  visitors  over  the  course  of  the  year. 
White  Pines  also  provides  an  example  of  the 
long-term  benefits  of  saving  natural  areas. 

“White  Pines  Preserve  is  a reminder 
that  things  don’t  just  stay  the  same,  that 
things  are  dynamic  and  that  plants  and 
animals  move  around  according  to  cli- 
matic conditions,”  said  Jesse  Perry.  “So 
that’s  all  the  more  reason  to  protect  cor- 
ridors that  provide  routes  for  wildlife.  And 
White  Pines  allows  you  to  travel  back  in 
time.  When  you  see  the  white  pines  pro- 
jecting out  of  the  mountain  laurel  and  the 
rhododendron,  you  feel  like  you’ve  been 
transported  to  the  Mountains.  It’s  a little 
time  capsule  of  what  things  used  to  look 
like  back  in  the  Pleistocene.” 


Craven  agrees  t hat  such 
places  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly valuable:  “Ultimately, 
if  preserves  like  this  are 
not  created  and  expanded 
as  population  levels  rise, 
we  may  lose  our  connec- 
tion with  the  land.  And 
that,  in  my  opinion,  is  our 
true  wealth.”  ^ 


Ida  Phillips  Lynch  is  the 
author  of  “A  Guide  to  Nature 
Conservancy  Projects  in 
North  Carolina”  and  is  a 
project  developer  with  Envi- 
ronmental Media,  Inc. 

White  Pines  Nature  Preserve 

Location:  Chatham  County,  about  10  miles 
south  of  Pittsboro. 

Access:  Open  to  the  public  year-round  from 
dawn  to  dusk.  No  fee. 

Recreation:  Hiking,  birding,  nature  study, 
photography.  No  motorized  vehicles  allowed. 

Information:  For  directions,  a trail  map,  and 
field  trip  and  volunteer  opportunities,  visit 
the  Triangle  Land  Conservancy  Web  site  at 
www.tlc-nc.org  or  call  (919)  833-3662. 

Directions:  From  Pittsboro,  travel  south 
on  U.S.  15-501  for  8 miles  from  the  Chatham 
County  Courthouse  traffic  circle.  Turn  left  on 
River  Fork  Road  (SR  1958),  the  first  left  after 
crossing  the  Rocky  River  bridge.  On  River 
Fork  Road,  turn  right  immediately  and  pro- 
ceed for  1.7  miles.  Turn  right  at  the  stop  sign 
and  continue  0.5  miles  to  the  TLC  Preserve 
sign.  Turn  left  and  look  for  the  parking  area 
on  your  right,  or  park  along  the  road  (being 
careful  to  avoid  blocking  the  right  of  way). 
From  Sanford,  take  U.S.  1 to  U.S.  15-501 
and  proceed  north  for  8 miles.  From  15-501, 
turn  right  on  River  Fork  Road  and  follow 
the  above  directions. 
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Beauty  and  the  Bomto 


Knowing  the  difference 
between  false  albacore 
and  Atlantic  bonito  can 
mean  a hot  time  in  April 
for  fig  fishermen  off  the 
North  Carolina  coast. 

written  by  Terry  Gibson 
photographed  by  Buzz  Bryson 


M ^identification  of  saltwater  species  by  anglers  may  have  serious  impli- 
cations for  biologists  or  law  enforcement  personnel.  But  if  1 hadn’t  been 
confused  about  the  proper  names  of  two  members  of  the  Scombridae 
(tuna,  mackerel  and  bonito)  clan,  I might  never  have  gone  to  Wilmington  and  added 
Sarda  sarda,  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  light-tackle  game  fish,  to  my  fly-fishing  life  list. 

A couple  of  autumns  ago,  1 fished  a striper  tournament  in  Cape  May,  N.J.,  with  an 
old  friend,  Capt.  Chris  Goldmark.  We  lost.  In  fact,  the  fishing  was  so  bad  and  we 
were  so  far  behind,  we  decided  to  skip  the  last  day  and  run  up  to  Long  Island  Sound. 

“My  buddy  Capt.  Jeff  Becker  says  the  false  albacore  are  in  thick,”  Chris  said. 
“Ever  caught  one?’ 

“Nope,”  I said.  “Let’s  go.” 

We  left  Cape  May  at  2 a.m.  and  arrived  at  dawn  at  Orient  Point,  Long  Island.  We 
ran  20  minutes  through  the  biting  wind  and  fierce  chop  until  we  stopped  above  one 
of  the  sound’s  mile-wide  rips.  We  made  several  drifts  that  yielded  only  young 
snapper  bluehsh.  Then  something  more  than  submerged  rocks  made  the  tide  boil. 

A fish  struck  the  second  the  Crease  fly  hit  the  water.  The  strike  looked  like  a 
rainbow  trout’s  ephemeral  head-to-tail  rise,  except  executed  at  light  speed.  As  the 
false  albacore  ran  deep  into  the  backing,  I was  anxious  about  losing  the  fish,  my 
first  of  the  species — or  so  I thought.  Then,  telltale  horizontal  checkmarks  showed 
on  the  fish’s  shoulders. 

“Bonito!”  I exclaimed.  “Goldmark!  You  got  me  up  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning 
to  catch  a damn  ‘bonehead’?”  Granted,  the  albie  was  a little  greener  and  friskier  in 
the  northern  Atlantic  brine,  and  a whole  lot  more  fun  to  catch  in  the  shallow  water 
than  in  the  Gulf  Stream  off  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  But  the  fish  clearly  belonged  to  the 


same  lamily  ol  schooling,  tackle  busting 
pests  we  bloritlians  disparage  as  "boneheads" 
when  we’re  alter  saillish  and  dolphin. 

“T  hat’s  not  a bonito,”  he  said.  “It’s  a 
false  alhacorc,  or,  officially,  a little  tunny 
(Tuthynnus  allcttcratus).  Keep  fishing.  You 
might  catch  a real  bonito.  Then  we’ll  eat 
good  tonight.”  Although  false  alhacorc  and 
bonito  are  closely  related,  albies  taste  lousy 
while  bonito  are  delicious. 

1 had  never  seen  anyone  handle  a little 
tunny  so  reverently.  Chris  took  care  to 
vigorously  plunge  my  albie  headfirst  back 


the  rod  tip  to  set  the  hook.  I le  also  played 
the  fish  gingerly,  which  seemed  strange  con- 
sidering the  relatively  stout  20-pound  tippet 
and  the  light  rod.  I le  probably  would’ve 
broken  the  rod  before  he  broke  the  leader. 

When  1 asked  Chris  why  he  was  being 
so  careful,  he  described  a couple  ol  crucial 
differences  in  false  albacore  and  bonito. 
“Bonito  have  a longer,  more  slender  mouth 
with  less  meaty  area  for  the  hook  to  pen- 
etrate,” he  said.  “And  rather  than  engulf  the 
fly,  bonito  tend  to  grasp  it  first  between  their 
teeth.  It’s  tough  to  get  a good  connection.” 


Small  boats  and  light  tackle  are  all  you 
need  to  catch  a good-looking  and  good- 
tasting bonito  like  the  one  Capt.  Stuart  , 
Caulder  shows  at  right.  Opposite  page: 
Capt.  Fisher  Culbreth,  left,  and  John 
Andrews  enjoyed  the  frenzied  fun  of  a 
bonito  blitz  off  Wilmington. 


into  the  sea.  Then  he  picked  up  a 6-weight 
fly  rod  rigged  with  a sinking  line  and  a 
Clouser  minnow  and  cast  off  to  the  side 
of  the  blitzing  school. 

“I’ve  only  caught  a handful  of  Atlantic 
bonito  ( Sarda  sarda ),”  he  said.  “They’re  fun 
to  catch  because  they’re  such  an  infrequent 
catch.  Usually,  you  can’t  get  a fly  past  the 
albies.  But  blitzing  albies  are  often  a sign 
that  bonito  are  in  the  area.  The  albies  dom- 
inate, but  the  bonito  are  likely  nearby.  Try 
fishing  for  them  off  to  the  sides  of  the  main 
blitz,  or  sink  a fly  deep  below  it.” 

Chris  cast  upeurrent  and  paid  out  the 
sinking  line.  After  two  strips,  the  line  came 
tight,  and  he  used  a strip  strike  rather  than 


The  bonito  Chris  hooked  peeled  off  a lot 
of  backing,  but  it  also  shook  its  head  con- 
stantly, trying  to  throw  the  fly.  And  it  took 
radical  evasive  maneuvers  that  forced  Chris 
to  circle  the  boat  continuously.  We  netted 
the  slender  fish  and  examined  the  teeth, 
which  looked  more  appropriate  for  a mack- 
erel. Strangely,  in  death,  the  quicksilver 
sides  and  black  longitudinal  lines  became 


more  striking.  Ii  seemed  magical,  as  il  we 
had  captured  a mirage. 

That  was  the  only  Atlantic  bonito  caught. 
The  albies  returned,  marauding  in  such 
numbers  they  seemed  to  run  their  smaller 
cousins  off.  Alter  that  day,  I made  several 
fruitless  trips  back  to  the  Northeast  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  adding  a bonito  to  my  fly- 
fishing life  list,  [ heir  mystique  and  relative 
scarcity,  not  to  mention  their  light-tackle 
appeal,  kept  me  after  them.  Little  did  I realize 
I’d  been  fishing  for  them  in  the  wrong  region. 

The  real  deal  “Come  to  Wilmington  this 
spring,”  said  my  old  surfing  compadre  Capt. 
Fisher  Culbreth,  a Wilmington-based  fly- 
fishing guide,  while  we  chased  false  albacore 
around  Harkers  Island  two  seasons  ago. 
“You’ll  catch  all  you  want.” 

“Real  bonitos?” 

“Yes.” 

“Atlantic  bonitos?” 

“Sarda  sarda." 

“Sign  me  up.” 

During  the  second  week  of  April,  Fisher, 
John  Andrews  and  I ran  out  of  Mason  Inlet  at 
dawn  through  warm  spring  air  heavy  with 
fish  oil.  The  ocean  was  slick  calm,  and  glass 
minnows  showered  the  surface  as  the  bow 
parted  the  sea.  We  stopped  just  outside  the 
inlet  to  watch  for  blitzes.  But  when  the  sun 
rose  high  enough  to  shine  down  on  the  water, 
we  saw  it  was  badly  roiled,  and  bonito  hate 
dirty  water.  “They  just  did  one  of  those 
so-called  beach  renourishment  projects,” 
Fisher  growled.  “They  screw  us  up  inshore 
for  months  every  time  the  wind  blows.” 

He  shoved  the  boat  in  gear  and  ran  us 
out  3 miles  to  a 38-foot  wreck,  which  was 
also  quiet  save  a couple  of  snapper  bluefish 
frenzies.  Fisher  pointed  the  bow  east  again 
and  ran  us  out  to  a wreck  5 miles  offshore. 
As  we  looked  at  the  fish  finder,  we  discov- 
ered that  wreck  was  like  a tomb.  So  we  ran 
out  to  a 70-foot  wreck  10  miles  offshore. 

“Watch  for  blitzes,”  he  said  as  the  boat 
planed.  “There’s  plenty  of  albies  around.” 
We  found  sporadic  pods  of  little  tunny,  and 
caught  a few  big  ones  on  tiny  white  marabou 
streamers.  Both  little  tunny  and  Atlantic 
bonito  are  coastal  pelagic  species,  meaning 
that  they  spend  most  of  their  lives  inside  the 
boundaries  of  the  continental  shelf.  However, 
little  tunny  will  migrate  far  offshore,  while 
Atlantic  bonito  are  much  more  shoreline 
than  open-ocean  fish.  Knowing  this,  we  ran 
back  toward  shallower  waters.  On  the  way, 
Fisher  explained  that  bonito  usually  feed  on 
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the  surface  only  in  low-light  conditions. 
The  sun  was  already  high,  so  he  pul  out 
squid  spoons  40  feel  behind  a No.  I planer. 
We  trolled  throughout  the  day  waiting  fol- 
low light  again  and  hooked  nothing  but 
bluefish,  except  for  one  early-season  smoker 
king  mackerel  that  broke  the  line  around  a 
buoy.  We  got  home  well  after  dark. 

The  next  morning,  we  trolled  for  so  long 
we  ran  out  of  things  to  talk  about.  The  water 
still  looked  dirty  around  Mason  Inlet,  so  we 
tried  closer  to  the  Carolina  Beach  inlet,  where 
no  dredges  were  in  sight  and  there  is  less 
freshwater  influence.  We  tried  every  approach 
at  a dozen  different  spots  and  grew  so  tired 
of  small  bluefish  that  we  became  lazy 
about  reeling  in  fish.  That  is,  until  mid- 
afternoon, when  one  of  Fisher’s  stout 
trolling  sticks  bent  like  a willow. 

“Grab  the  rod,  that  ain't  no 
bluefish,”  he  said.  We  were  eager  to 
see  the  fish  and  afraid  of  losing  it.  If  it 
was  a bonito,  we  knew  we  could  use 
sinking  fly  lines  to  “dredge”  for  others 
if  they  were  concentrated  enough. 

John  strung  a rod  with  a 500-grain 
sinking  line  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  lon- 
gitudinal black  stripes.  And  once  the 
fish  was  in  the  box,  Fisher  ran  uptide 
of  the  spot  where  the  fish  had  hit.  Fie 
stayed  glued  to  the  depth  finder  screen 
while  we  drifted,  motor  off,  back  to 
the  strike  spot.  John  and  I paid  out 
the  heavy  sinking  lines. 

“You  ought  to  get  a hit  right  about 
. . . now,”  he  said.  Sure  enough,  our 
lines  came  tight  in  our  hands  and  we 
pulled  against  the  fish  tentatively. 

They  fought  acrobatically,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  hooked  these  bonitos 
down  deep.  I ducked  under  John’s 
bent  rod  so  many  times  it  made  me 
glad  to  be  short. 


Underappreciated  species  We  both 
landed  our  fish,  but  we  never  man- 
aged to  relocate  the  school.  So  I went 
in  wondering  if  dumb  luck  deserved 
credit  for  my  first  Atlantic  bonito. 
Maybe,  but  a number  of  variables 
came  together  the  next  morning  that 
brought  legions  of  Atlantic  bonito  into 
sight-casting  range  on  the  surface. 

First  off,  it  was  a Monday.  There 
weren’t  any  other  boats  out  run- 
ning over  the  fish.  Second,  the 
wind  had  switched  to  a light 
north  breeze  that  blew  the 


sediments  Irom  the  dredging  activity  to  t he 
south.  I hc  61 -degree  water  (optimal  tem- 
perature') looked  like  Gull  Stream  water 
except  for  the  slight  chop  that  helped  cover 
the  noisy  hull  slap.  And  the  water  was  so 
thick  with  glass  minnows  that  you  could 
have  caught  them  with  a dip  net. 

Right  outside  Mason  Inlet  along  the 
jellies,  swarms  of  bonito  ravaged  the  bail. 
They  fed  in'a  distinct  oblong  pattern,  attack- 
ing in  the  inlet  mouth  and  corralling  the  bail 
along  the  outside  of  the  north  jetty.  When- 
ever the  fish  erupted,  we  drifted  into  the 
pattern,  casting  small  chartreuse-and-white 
Clouser  minnows  on  6 -weights  with  inter- 


Insatiable  appetites 

If  you  study  the  physiology  of  small  tuna-type  fish  such  as  little 
tunny  and  Atlantic  bonito,  you  understand  why  these  coastal 
pelagic  species  are  popular  light-tackle  game  fish.  Every  member 
of  the  Scombridae  family,  which  includes  mackerels  and  tunas,  has 
such  a fast  metabolism  that  the  fish  carry 
almost  no  energy  reserves.  Therefore,  they  _ 
must  feed  constantly  and  voraciously. 

Sure,  both  species  get  fussy  about 
taking  flies  and  artificials,  but  that's 
because  they’re  sometimes  keyed  in  ■■ 
exclusively  on  one  type  of  prey.  Cener- 

ally,  they  are  reasonably  unselective  . ^ , 

about  devouring  an  angler's  offerings. 

Favorite  flies  include  small  Clouser  min- 

nows,  sometimes  called  albie  Clousers;  J WJK 
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sparsely  tied  Lefty’s  Deceivers;  the 
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Mushmouth  and  the  Jiggy.  Both  little  ^ 

tunny  and  bonito  readily  take  small  jigs,  ’ 
spoons  and  plugs  as  well.  Kan:  » 
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Fishy  cousins 

There  are  a lot  of  physical  similarities  and  precious  few  differences 
between  false  albacore,  aka  little  tunny  (Euthynnus  alletteratus), 
and  Atlantic  bonito  (Sarda  sarda).  The  best  way  to  tell  the 
species  apart  is  by  the  dorsal  fin.  The  tunny 
has  a tall,  triangular  dorsal  fin  similar  in  tL, 
shape  to  a shark's.  The  bonito  has  a 
shorter  dorsal  fin  that  extends 
farther  down  its  back,  like  that  of 


a mackerel.  The  false  albacore  has 


wavy  lines  on  its  sides  and  two  or  False  albacore 

three  dots  on  its  gill  plate  below  its 

pectoral  fin.  The  bonito  has  straight  diagonal  lines  on  its  sides 
and  no  dot  pattern.  If  you  get  close  enough,  you  can  see  that  the 
bonito  has  much  more  prominent  teeth 
W than  the  little  tunny. 


Atlantic  bonito 


mediate  sinking  lines.  An  accurate  east 
followed  by  a fast  retrieve  brought  nearly 
instantaneous  strikes. 

Indeed,  casting  to  blitzing  bonitos  is  even 
more  challenging  than  casting  to  blitzing 
albies  because  bonitos  are  more  spontaneous 
and  seem  to  move  faster  (see  Nature’s  Ways, 
page  39).  With  nowhere  to  sound,  a hooked 
bonito  runs  back  and  forth  erratically,  test- 
ing an  angler’s  agility.  It  may  be  the  greatest 
6-weight  saltwater  game  fish  on  Earth. 

By  noon,  we  caught  a dozen  or  so  boni- 
tos weighing  between  4 and  8 pounds  each. 
Boat  in  tow,  Fisher  took  me  straight  to  the 
airport  and  dropped  me  off,  still  stinking 

of  Scombridae.  1 didn’t  care.  I was 

so  fired  up,  1 was  ready  to  expand 
any  complaining  passenger’s  mind 
with  tales  of  Sarda  sarda. 

After  fishing  out  of  Wilming- 
ton, I realized  that  bonito  is  a spe- 
cies overlooked  by  out-of-state 
anglers.  Because  many 
Northeastern  anglers  fol- 
low migrating  little  tunny 
south,  the  popularity  of 
fly-fishing  during  the  late- 
fall  run  of  false  albacore 
has  been  a major  cold- 
season  boon  for  tour- 
ism in  North  Carolina. 
One  Atlantic  Beach 
hotelier  told  me  that 
the  fishery  made  the 
difference  between  his 
losing  money  or  making 
a profit  during  the  winter. 
Anglers  from  the  North- 
east don’t  think  twice  about  driv- 
ing to  southeastern  North  Carolina 
after  months  of  good  fishing  in 
their  home  waters. 

It  remains  a mystery  why  the 
East  Coast  fly-fishing  community 
hasn’t  picked  up  on  the  huge,  pre- 
dictable April  migration  of 
a similar,  but  good-eating, 
game  fish  that  runs  about 
the  time  most  Northeastern 
anglers  cannot  wait  another 
day  to  feel  a deeply  bent  rod.  North 
Carolina  is  the  best  place  in  the 
world  to  add  an  Atlantic  bonito  to 
your  angling  life  list.  ^ 


Terry  Gibson  writes  about  saltwater 
fly-fishing  and  surfing  from  his 
home  in  Florida.. 
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From  Asheville  it  takes  two  and  a half  hours 
by  car  to  reach  Robbinsville,  near  the 
Tennessee  line.  In  these  thick  green  moun- 
tains lies  the  Snowbird  community  of  the  Cherokees. 
Ancestors  of  Snowbird  residents 
lived  in  these  mountains  when 
wolves  and  panthers  roamed,  when 
16th-century  Spanish  explorers 
came  looking  for  gold  and  when 
18th-century  botanists  came  to 
name  the  local  plants.  Snowbird 
Cherokees  had  their  own  names 
for  the  plants,  of  course,  and  knew 
their  uses  long  before  modern 
medicine  became  commonplace. 

In  Robbinsville  a great  Cherokee 
leader,  Junaluska,  was  buried  in  the 
1860s.  Today  on  the  site  a museum  commemorates  the 
culture  of  the  Snowbird  Cherokees,  and  a Medicine 
Trail  honors  Junaluska  and  many  other  elders  of  the 
community.  When  I visit  the  museum  on  a rainy 
summer  day,  Iva  Rattler  and  Jim  Bowman,  longtime 
volunteers  at  the  museum,  are  there  to  greet  me.  Iva’s 
welcome  is  warm,  as  if  inviting  an  old  friend  into  her 
home.  The  silver-haired  pair — Iva  is  74  years  old  and 


Jim  67 — showed  me  around  the  small  museum,  where 
arrowhead-shaped  display  cases  hold  collections  of 
artifacts.  In  one  room  area  library  and  map;  displayed 
in  another  room  are  baskets  made  by  Cherokee  elders. 

Uphill  from  the  museum,  the 
Medicine  Trail  winds  through  a 
collection  of  living  plants  selected 
for  their  role  in  the  community’s 
medicine  traditions.  The  trail  is  an 
endeavor  of  love  and  labor  by  Iva 
and  Jim  and  other  members  of  the 
Snowbird  community.  At  the  head  of 
the  trail,  a sign  depicts  a traditional 
medicine  wheel,  a circle  with  four 
quadrants  of  color.  Jim  explains  that 
it  is  symbolic  of  the  sacred  directions 
— east,  west,  north  and  south. 
Others  describe  the  wheel  as  symbolic  of  stages  in 
life  — the  east  represents  birth  and  the  spiritual,  the 
south  is  childhood  and  natural  processes,  the  west  is 
coming  of  age  physically,  the  north  is  maturity  and 
mental  activity.  “Everybody  has  their  own  ideas  of 
what  the  medicine  wheel  symbolizes,”  Jim  says.  The 
medicine  wheel  reminds  us  that  “everything  that  is  and 
will  be  is  intertwined.” 


written  by  Diana  Schmitt  . illustrated  by  Patricia  Savage  . photographed  by  Roger  Haile 
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Non-Indians  may  find  il  difficult  to  understand 
that  Cherokee  medicine  is  about  more  than  herbal 
remedies.  It  encompasses  everything  about  a per- 
son: the  inner  self,  family,  ancestors,  plant  and  ani- 
mal helpers  and  spirit  world.  When  these  are  all  in 
balance,  an  individual  is  healthy.  The  medicine  is 
not  just  a cure  for  illness  but  a way  of  living  in  right 
relationship  to  one’s  self  and  the  Earth.  Cherokee 
carver  Freeman  Owle  said,  “Cherokee  medicine  is 
a holistic  type  of  medicine.  You  don’t  just  go  run- 
ning out  and  get  an  aspirin  that  relieves  the  prob- 
lem. Many  times  the  problem  is  so  complex  it 
involves  your  whole  physical,  spiritual,  emotional 
and  environmental  situation.  You  must  keep  all  of 
those  things  in  balance.” 

When  1 ask  Jim  and  Iva  about  how  their  med- 
icine works,  they  both  look  at  me,  and  Iva  says, 
“We  don’t  give  our  secrets  away.  The  medicine 
might  become  ineffective.”  The  medicine  man  or 
woman  is  the  only  one  who  can  have  this  sacred 
knowledge  or  the  medicine  might  lose  its  power, 
they  explain.  The  Friends  of  Junaluska  chose  to 
build  the  Medicine  Trail  as  a way  of  keeping  alive 
Cherokee  history  and  heritage,  but  there  is  some 
knowledge  which  is  not  shared  lightly. 

Later  I ask  J.T.  Garrett,  a writer  and  health 
professional,  about  this  reticence  to  talk  about 
Cherokee  medicine.  Garrett  first  learned  the 
Cherokee  names  and  uses  of  plants  from  tribal 
elders  in  his  own  family,  who  came  from  the 
Robbinsville  and  Murphy  area.  They  told  him  the 
old  stories  of  how  plants  were  helpers  to  guide 
humans  in  healing.  But  medicine  secrets  were 
gifted  to  certain  people,  and  by  talking 
about  it  the  medicine  could  be  diluted 
or  taken  away.  Also,  the  conse- 
quences could  be  negative 
for  the  individual  or  com- 
munity if  someone  else 
interfered  with  the  med- 
icine. “It’s  important 
to  understand  that  if 
you  talk  about  it,  you 
might  interfere  with 
it  and  if  you  do,  it 
might  not  work  or 
it  may  work  against 
you,”  Garrett  said. 
“It’s  not  that  you  don’t 
talk  about  it,  but  more 
that  you  allow  it  to  work, 
you  accept  what  it  is. 

“The  Indian  way  is  non- 
critical,  it’s  what  1 call  the 
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rule  of  acceptance,”  Garrett  said.  “You  accept 
someone  else’s  medicine  and  you  don’t  question 
it.  You  don’t  have  to  ask  because  you  know, 
you  believe,  you  have  that  faith  — that  sense  of 
sacredness — that  all  sacred  things  work  the  way 
they’re  supposed  to  work.” 

Garrett  explained  that  in  the  Cherokee  lan- 
guage, the  same  expression  is  used  to  mean  peo- 
ple coming  together,  things  coming  together  or 
medicine  coming  together.  He  said,  “II  I try  to 
relate  plants  and  the  natural  medicine  to  those 
four  directions,  you  can  see  how  this  can  become 
a very  powerful  tool  for  healing,  for  ceremony,  for 
prayer,  for  everything  you  want  to  do  to  bring 
people  into  harmony  and  balance. 

“My  people  would  always  tell  me  that  every 
plant  has  a story;  if  you  will  listen  they’ll  tell  you 
their  story.  If  you  look,  they’ll  feel  your  story.  If 
you’ll  hear,  you’ll  hear  what  they  have  to  say.  Use  all 
the  senses  to  try  to  have  that  plant  tell  you  a story. 
When  I was  learning  the  medicine,  learning  with 
the  medicine  men  and  the  medicine  women,  I had 
to  learn  those  stories.  1 had  to  find  out  as  much  as  I 
could  just  by  observing  the  plant,  then  they  would 
share  things  with  me  about  the  plant.  The  most 
important  thing  is  then  the  plant  becomes  a helper 
to  you.  It’s  not  to  heal  you;  you’re  to  heal  yourself.” 

Jim  points  out  one  of  the  first  plants  on  the 
Medicine  Trail:  Yellowroot,  a shrub  with  single 
stems  ending  in  clusters  of  bright  green  leaves, 
is  normally  found  in  abundance  along  creek 
beds.  But  here  it  is  growing  on  a wooded  hillside. 
“I’ve  concluded  it  will  grow  anywhere,”  says  Jim. 
Yellowroot  gets  its  name  from  its  long,  bright  yel- 
low root.  “It’s  good  for  everything,”  he  says.  “You 
can  chew  on  it  for  sores  in  the  mouth,  a sore  throat; 
it  even  lowers  cholesterol.” 

Many  plants  have  treatments  corresponding 
to  a specific  direction.  Yellowroot  is  one  of  the  few 
plants  that  has  medicine  in  each  of  the  directions. 
For  example,  yellowroot  can  be  used  in  a formula 
to  aid  childbirth  as  a medicine  of  the  east,  or  as  a 
medicine  of  the  south,  yellowroot  might  be  used 
in  a wash  to  treat  skin  ailments. 

Along  the  Medicine  Trail,  the  plants  grow  within 
protective  rock  boundaries  and  are  identified  for 
hikers.  Also  on  the  trail  are  handmade  benches  hon- 
oring elders  in  the  community  who  have  passed  on. 
One  of  the  first  honors  Lois  Calonehuskie,  sister  to 
Iva.  Her  last  name  relates  to  her  trade,  rope  twist- 
ing. We  pass  a sourwood  tree,  famous  in  the  Smoky 


Mountains  for  its  honey.  The  Cherokee  also  called 
this  tree  lily-of-the-valley.  They  used  its  stems  in 
the  past  to  make  pipe  stems  and  arrow  shafts.  As 
a medicine  of  the  west,  it  would  be  used  to  treat 
diarrhea  and  calm  the  intestines. 

A little  further  down  the  narrow  path  is  jewel- 
weed,  which  grows  in  dense,  delicate-leafed  stands 
and  is  easy  to  identify  once  you've  been  introduced 
to  it.  Yellow  and  orange  flowers  bloom  in  mid-  to 
late  summer  and  turn  to  seedpods  that  burst  apart 
when  touched,  giving  the  plant  another  common 
name,  touch-me-not.  Jewelweed  is  well  known  for 
soothing  and  healing  poison  ivy  rash.  Jim  recom- 
mends rubbing  the  skin  with  the  succulent  juice 
contained  in  the  stems  as  a preventative  before 
contact  with  poison  ivy. 

Bloodroot  is  next  on  the  trail.  A medicine  of  the 
south,  west  and  north,  it  is  notably 
not  in  the  east,  as  it  is  contraindi- 
cated for  pregnancy.  Also  known  as 
red  root  for  its  use  in  dyeing  splints 
for  basket  making,  bloodroot  has  a 
variety  of  uses,  from  treating  skin 
conditions  to  treating  internal 
disorders  such  as  ulcers  to  helping 
clear  the  lungs. 

Near  the  bloodroot  is  a bench 
honoring  Maggie  Axe  Wachacha. 

A well-known  Cherokee  woman,  Wachacha  was 
a traditionalist  from  Snowbird  who  was  named  a 
“Beloved  Woman”  by  the  tribal  council.  “This  is 
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a tribal  recognition 
bestowed  upon  a 
woman  of  great 
achievement.  Nancy 
Ward  and  Louise 
Bigmeat  Maney  are 
the  only  others  who 
have  achieved  this 
recognition  in  the  eastern 
region,”  Jim  says. 

Jim  walks  on  and  points 
out  a wild  cherry  tree.  “This 
is  one  of  Iva’s  good  medicines, 
he  says.  “When  I was  young,  we 
would  strip  the  bark  and  dry  it. 

We  shipped  it  off  to  Smith  Company 
to  make  into  cough  drops.”  Another  sore 
throat  tonic  comes  from 
the  spicewood  bush,  a native 
version  of  allspice,  ft  makes 
a refreshing  tea  and  was  often 
used  as  a spring  tonic.  “I  prob- 
ably drank  more  of  this  than 
anything  growing  up.  We  had  it 
handy — you  had  to  use  what 
you  had.  A lot  of  people  would 
take  a plant  and  grow  it  near 
their  house  to  have  it  handy,  ” 
Jim  says.  Across  the  trail  from  these  plants  is  a 
bench  honoring  Carrie  Hyde,  Jim’s  aunt,  and 
Nora  Bowman,  his  mother. 
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Far  left:  Snowbird  residents  Iva 
Rattler  and  Jim  Bowman  combed 
the  coves  and  byroads  of  their 
mountain  community  to  supply 
plants  for  the  Medicine  Trail  at 
the  Junaluska  Museum. 
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BLOODROOT 

Sanguinaria  canadensis 


SERVICEBERRY 

Amelanchier  arborea 


MEDICINAL  PLANTS 
ON  THE  TRAIL 

1.  Sassafras 

2.  Witch  hazel 

3.  Ginseng 

4.  Chinkapin 

5.  Turk’s  cap  (wild  lily) 

6.  Yellowroot 

7.  Arbutus 

8.  Sourwood 

9.  Mountain  laurel 

10.  Jewelweed 

11.  Bloodroot 

12.  Indian  turnip  (Jack-in-the-pulpit) 

13.  Wild  cherry 

14.  Spicewood 

15.  Joe  Pye  weed 

16.  Catnip 

17.  Cucumber  tree 

18.  Common  plantain 

19.  Mullein 

20.  Persimmon 

21.  Goosefoot  maple  (striped  maple) 

22.  Sarvis  tree  (serviceberry) 

23.  Buffalo  nut 

24.  White  oak 

25.  Hydrangea 

26.  Black  birch 

27.  Wood  fern 

28.  Creeping  cedar  (turkey  moss) 

29.  Doll’s  eye 
30. Snake  root 

31.  Wild  ginger 

32.  Mayapple 

33.  Lady’s  slipper 

34.  Solomon's  seal 

35.  Rattlesnake  plantain 

36.  Goldenseal 

37.  Pipsissewa  (spotted  wintergreen) 

38. Trilliums 

39.  Yellowdock 


Iva  and  Jim  bend  over  the  trail’s  edge,  touching 
the  plants  lovingly.  Iva  makes  note  of  the  vigor  ol 
each  plant.  She  maintains  an  ongoing  dialogue  with 
Jim  about  whether  this  plant  has  done  well,  or  that 
plant  needs  to  be  moved.  Many  of  the  plants  were 
already  growing  at  the  site  when  the  trail  was  created; 
others  came  from  volunteers’  own  homesteads. 
“We  sort  of  keep  the  place  up,  me  and  Iva  do,”  Jim 
says.  Nodding,  Iva  adds,  “We’ve  worked  together 
on  this  place  since  1993.” 

“Sarvis  tree,”  Jim  says  pointing  to  a low  shrub, 
with  medium-sized  oval  leaves  growing  alternately 
on  short  stalks.  “That  was  the  old  English  pronun- 
ciation for  ‘service.’  ” The  small  tree  is  commonly 
known  today  as  serviceberry,  and  occasionally  as 
shadbush.  “Legend  has  it  that  the  tree  bloomed  about 
the  same  time  as  when  the  circuit-riding  preachers 
rode  out  to  conduct  the  first  service  of  the  spring.” 

Iva  and  I lag  behind  looking  at  buffalo  nut,  a 
poisonous  shrub  yielding  fatty  nuts  that  were  used 
in  making  candles.  “Wherever  you  see  this  plant, 
you  know  that  there  is  water  underground,”  she 
tells  me.  “In  my  growing-up  days  we  had  to  walk 
to  town.  As  we  walked,  my  father  would  [talk  to 
us  about  the  plants] .”  Neither  parent  gave  her 
names  for  the  plants,  only  their  uses.  “Ragweed, 
that’s  the  first  one  I learned.” 

Iva  recalls  how  when  she  came  home  with  poi- 
son ivy  rash,  her  mother  went  into  the  yard  and 
snapped  off  the  tops  of  the  yellow-flowered  plant 
(jewelweed).  In  the  house,  she  wilted  the  leaves  by 
the  fire  in  the  cookstove.  She  then  instructed  her 
daughter  to  rub  the  plant  all  over  the  rash.  “It  does 
stop  the  itching,  and  it  does  get  it  healed,”  Iva  said. 

As  we  catch  up  to  Jim,  he  hands  me  a slim,  dark 
twig  with  its  pale  inner  fibers  poking  out  one  end. 
“Here,  chew  on  this,”  he  says.  I taste  the  essence  of 
the  birch  beer  I sampled  at  the  local  natural  foods 
store.  “It’s  good  for  a toothbrush,”  he  says,  moving 
the  fibrous  end  of  a black  birch  twig  up  and  down 
beneath  his  closed  lips. 

We  continue  walking  and  stopping,  walking  and 
stopping.  I jot  down  the  names  and  applications 
of  nearly  45  plants  along  the  trail.  “We’ve  got  a lot 
more  room.  We  could  plant  so  many  more  plants,” 
says  Iva.  The  entire  Cherokee  pharmacopoeia 
includes  more  than  600  species  of  native  plants. 

Hands-on  labor  by  Iva  Rattler,  Jim  Bowman 
and  other  volunteers  makes  the  trail  a 
living  memorial  for  Cherokee  elders  who 
transmitted  tribal  culture,  including  lan- 
guage. Names  of  plants  illustrated  are 
written  in  the  Cherokee  syllabary. 
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IF  YOU  GO 

Junaluska  Memorial  and  Museum,  Open  Monday- Saturday, 
9 a.m.-4  p.m.  Junaluska  Drive  (N.C.  143  business),  Rob- 
binsville,  N.C.  (828)  479-4727.  For  more  Information  visit 
their  Web  site  at  www.cherokeeheritagetrails.org. 

SNOWBIRD  EVENTS 

Annual  events  help  visitors  explore  more  traditions  that 
are  part  of  the  Snowbird  community. 

Fading  Voices  Festival 

Held  on  Saturday  of  Memorial  Day  weekend  along  the 
banks  of  Little  Snowbird  Creek,  the  festival  includes  a 
mound-building  ceremony,  traditional  arts  and  food. 

Gospel  Singings 

A centuries-old  tradition  of  gospel  singing  in  English  and 
Cherokee  is  celebrated  in  series  of"singings"held  during 
July  and  August,  often  in  outdoor  settings. 


Wreath  Laying  at  Junaluska’s  Grave 
A service  honoring  Junaluska’s  life,  this  ceremony  is  held 
in  November  at  the  gravesite  (pictured  below,  1910). 


Some  of  the  plants  have  applications  in  modern 
medicine.  Scientists  are  studying  the  mayapple  for 
the  potential  it  may  have  as  a cancer  treatment.  In 
addition  to  healing,  plants  have  traditionally  been 
used  for  dyeing  cloth,  making  body  paints,  weaving 
baskets  and  making  other  functional  items,  and  even 
for  concocting  poison  for  spears  and  arrowheads. 

The  trail  loops  back  and  ends  at  Junaluska’s 
grave.  “This  is  a good  place  to  sit,”  Jim  says,  resting 
on  one  of  the  benches  facing  the  narrow  mountain 
valley  beyond.  The  sun  is  shining  now,  and  the  early 
afternoon  air  is  still.  “The  best  part  of  the  medicine 
is  not  here  anymore,”  Iva  says.  “What  we  have  is 
just  a touch.  The  good  medicine  people  are  not  here 
anymore.  We  don’t  think  that  plants  are  medicine; 
we  just  stomp  around  them. 

“When  it  was  made,  it  was  for  us  to  take  care  of 
it.  Everything  out  there  is  the  medicine,  is  the  way 
I believe  it,  because  God  made  it.  You  talk  to  Him 
about  what  you’re  doing  and  for  whom.”  When  1 
ask  her  whether  the  next  generation  is  learning  the 
medicine,  she  can  only  say,  “I’m  hoping.”^ 


Diana  Schmitt  writes  about  mountain  issues  and  people 
from  her  home  in  Swannanoa. 
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In  the  early  1980s,  I hiked  around  Morrow  Mountain  with  a fellow  college  student  who  knew 
the  area  well.  We  came  upon  an  abandoned  still  — a dilapidated  contraption  sitting  on  the  flank  of 
a hardwoods-covered  hill  on  the  southern  end  of  the  Uwharrie  Mountains.  That  bit  of  the  back- 
woods  made  an  impression  on  me.  Much  later  I took  a shortcut  through  the  Uwharries  on  my  way 
to  the  Seagrove  potteries.  It  was  early  April,  at  that  special  moment  when  the  green  tips  of  trees 
and  dogwood  blossoms  make  everything  photographable.  A deadline  kept  me  from  stopping,  but 
I vowed  to  return.  Last  spring  1 finally  made  my  photographic  expedition  into  the  Uwharries,  shoot- 
ing the  places  I found  most  interesting  for  landscape  and  wildlife  photography. 


WRITTEN  AND  PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  KELLY  CULPEPPER 
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Springtime  lends  a special  ambience  to  these  miniature  mountains.  On  the  back  roads 
west  of  Troy,  around  Lovejoy,  Ophir  and  Eleazer,  an  unusually  warm  April  day  attracts 
swimmers,  fishermen  and  paddlers  to  the  Uwharrie  River  at  the  Low  Water  Bridge  Road. 
Canoeists  enjoy  the  overnight  run  from  just  below  Lassiter’s  Mill  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Uwharrie  and  Pee  Dee  rivers.  Camping  is  allowed  in  the  Uwharrie  National  Lorest,  which 
borders  much  of  the  river.  Badin  Lake,  a reservoir  of  the  Pee  Dee  River  on  the  western  flank 
of  the  Uwharries,  is  a popular  bass  fishing  destination. 
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The  Uwharrie  National  Forest  slo- 
gan, “Land  of  Many  Uses,”  describes 
the  symbiosis  between  nature  and 
human  activity.  Rivers  and  streams 
continue  the  slow  erosion  of  ancient 
mountain  remnants  while  providing 
recreation  and  power  for  residents. 
Rolling  hills  are  pastureland  for  dairy 
and  beef  cattle.  Timbered  land  sup- 
plies wood  for  paper  and  lumber,  and 
old-growth  hardwoods  offer  a haven 
for  deer,  squirrels  and  wild  turkeys. 

Game  lands  make  up  50,000  acres  of 
the  Uwharrie  National  Forest.  Deer 
hunting  has  a long  tradition  here,  and 
blinds  dot  the  corn  and  soybean  fields 
that  border  forest  lands.  In  years  past, 
the  Uwharrie  Game  Land  claimed  the 
largest  deer  kill  of  any  game  land  in 
North  Carolina. 

A lush  green  cloaks  the  pastures 
southeast  of  Asheboro,  reminiscent 
of  the  Irish  countryside.  The  region’s 
beauty  lies  in  its  subtlety,  and  you 
must  be  motivated  to  seek  out  native 
wildlife  and  plants  among  the  intro- 
duced species  that  carpet  old  home- 
steads. Don’t  expect  vast  tracts  of 
wilderness  or  an  abundance  of  spec- 
tacular vistas.  Even  in  isolated  areas 
such  as  the  5,160-acre  Birkhead 
Mountain  Wilderness  Area,  remote- 
ness is  relative.  Human  activity  is 
almost  always  just  around  the  corner, 
but  to  me  that’s  part  of  the  charm  of 
these  complex,  ancient  mountains.  ^ 

Kelly  Culpepper  is  a frequent  contributor  to 
Smithsonian  Magazine,  Forbes  and 
Business  Week.  His  personal  photographic 
interests  include  the  natural  environment  of 
North  Carolina. 
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Spiders  Galore 
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here,  there  and  everywhere, 
start  noticing  them,  you'll  find 


written  by  Marianne  D.  Wallace 

illustrated  by  Consie  Powell  / nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 

A small  beetle  walks  along  the  ground.  Suddenly,  a tiny 
patch  of  dirt  flips  back,  and  a dark  brown  and  black 
spider  rushes  out  of  a hole.  It  grabs  the  beetle  and  disap- 
pears back  down  the  hole  as  the  dirt  flap  drops  back  into 
place.  The  ground  looks  as  it  did  before,  except  that  the 
beetle  is  gone.  A trapdoor  spider  has  caught  itself  a meal. 

Not  far  from  the  trapdoor  spider,  a spider  web  shim- 
mers in  the  sunshine.  Morning  dew  covers  the  web,  and  it 
sparkles  as  if  it  were  made  of  silvery  glass  thread.  A large, 
colorful  spider  hangs  head  down  in  the  center,  waiting 
for  an  insect  to  fly  too  close  to  the  sticky  threads  and  get 
stuck.  Perhaps  a small  wasp  would  be  nice  for  breakfast. 


ORB  WEB  SPIDER 
(Neoscona  do miciliorum) 

I 1 


The  size  bars  | 1 for 

each  species  show  the  body 
size  for  a female  spider. 
Males  are  smaller. 


The  spider  waits. 

All  over  the  woods,  fields,  backyards  and  houses  of 
North  Carolina,  spiders  are  going  about  their  day.  Most  of 
them  are  so  small  that  you  never  notice  them.  But  even  the 


CAROLINA  WOLF  SPIDER 
(H ogna  carolinensis) 


large  wolf  spiders  are  sometimes  hard  to  find  because  they 
blend  in  so  well  with  their  surroundings. 


When  you  look  for  spiders  at 
night,  you  may  notice  their  ' 
shining  eyes  if  you  aim  a 
flashlight  beam  at  them. 


TRAPDOOR  SPIDER 
(Ummidia  audoui ni) 
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WILD  NOTEBOOK 


SPINED 

MICRATHENA 

(Micrathena 

gracilis) 


DARING  JUMPING  SPIDER 


DIFFERENT  WEB  SITES 

What  spiders  live  near  your  home?  Are 
they  the  same  as  the  spiders  you  might  see 
on  a walk  in  the  woods  of  in  an  open  field? 

An  easy  way  to  spot  spiders  is  to  look  for 
their  webs.  Many  spiders  make  webs  to  catch 
the  insects  and  other  animals  they  eat. 
Sometimes  the  spider  hangs  in  the  center 
of  a web  in  plain  sight.  Other  spiders 
hang  bits  of  dead  plants  in  the  middle  of 
their  webs  and  hide  under  this  debris. 


COMMON  HOUSE 
(cobweb)  SPIDER 
(Achaearanea 


Grass  spiders  make  their  webs  on  or 
near  the  ground  in  the  shape  of  a 
funnel  and  sit  in  the  narrow  open- 
ing waiting  for  insects.  Still  other 
spiders  make  a tube  or  sheet 
of  webbing  and  hide  under- 
neath or  behind  it.  And  all 
these  webs  are  made  of 
spider  silk  that  spiders 
produce  from  the 
spinnerets  at  the  tip 
of  their  abdomens. 


(Phidippus  audax) 


tepidariorum) 


Spiders  are  not  insects. 
All  spiders  have  eight 
legs  and  two  body  parts; 
insects  have  six  legs  and 
three  body  parts. 


SIX-SPOTTED  FISHING  SPIDER 


NO  WEB  AT  ALL 

Not  all  spiders  make  webs  to  catch  food.  So  you’ll  have  to 
know  where  to  look  for  these  other  spiders.  A little  luck 
will  help,  too.  Fishing  spiders  run  across  water  and 
water  plants  to  catch  their  prey.  Wolf  spiders  hunt 
on  the  ground  among  rocks  and  fallen  leaves.  Crab 
spiders  sit  on  flowers,  waiting  for  bees  and  butter- 
flies to  visit.  And  jumping  spiders  wander  on  the 
ground  and  up  trees,  rocks,  fences  and  walls, 
ready  to  pounce  on  prey  they  find. 


More  than  30,000  kinds 
of  spiders  are  found  all 
over  the  world. 


(D olomedes  triton) 
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WILD  NOTEBOOK 


ON  THE  LOOKOUT 


Now  is  the  time  to  start  looking  for  spiders.  As  the  weather  gets  warmer 
and  insects  become  more  common,  you  will  start  to  notice  more  spiders 
and  spider  webs.  Look  during  the  day  and  at  night.  But  he  careful  and 
don’t  touch  or  pick  up  the  spiders  you  find.  Even  though  spiders  don’t 
usually  bite  people,  and  most  have  fangs  that  are  too  tiny  to  bite  through 
, a spider  bite  might  make  you  sick.  And  spiders’  small  bodies 
thin  legs  are  easily  damaged  if  handled. 

You’ll  have  lots  more  fun  just  watching  spi- 
ders wherever  you  find  them.  Prepare  to  be 
amazed  at  all  the  different  colors, 
patterns,  shapes  and  sizes 
of  these  remarkable  animals. 


Read  and  Find  Out 

■ “Do  All  Spiders  Spin  Webs?”  by  Melvin  Berger,  Gilda  Berger 
and  Roberto  Osti,  Scholastic,  2000. 

■ “National  Audubon  Society  Field  Guide  to  North  American 
Insects  and  Spiders”  by  Lorus  and  Margery  Milne, 

Knopf,  1980. 

■ “Spiders”  by  Gail  Gibbons,  Holiday  House,  1994. 

■ “Spiders  and  Their  Kin”  by  Herbert  W.  Levi  and  Lorna  R. 
Levi,  St.  Martin’s  Press,  2001. 

■ “Spinning  Spiders”  (Let’s-Read-and-Find-Out  Science  2) 
by  Melvin  Berger,  Harper  Trophy,  2003. 

■ “Spiders  Spin  Webs”  by  Yvonne  Winer,  Charlesbridge,  1998. 


Get  Outside 

Adopt  a spider:  Get  a small  notebook  or  pad  of  paper  and  a pencil. 
Find  a spider  that  has  built  an  orb  web  or  a funnel  web  in  a place 
where  you  can  watch  it  almost  every  day.  Write  down  everything 
you  notice  about  the  spider  and  its  web.  Does  the  spider  have  bright 
colors,  or  stripes  or  spots  on  its  body?  Can  you  figure  out  the  spi- 
der’s size  without  touching  or  disturbing  it?  Draw  a picture  or  take 
a photograph  of  the  spider  and  the  web.  Can  you  identify  the  spi- 
der? When  did  you  first  spot  the  web  or  the  spider?  Is  the  spider 
in  the  same  place  every  day?  What  types  of  insects  fly  into  the  orb 
web  or  wander  across  the  funnel  web? 

Be  prepared  to  find  your  spider  gone  one  day.  The  spider  could 
have  decided  to  make  a new  web  in  another  place.  Or  a bird  or 
other  animal  may  have  eaten  it.  If  these  things  happen,  you  11  just 
need  to  adopt  another  spider. 


CRAB  SPIDER 
(Misumena  vatia) 


In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

■ “Insect  Architects”  by  Harry  Ellis,  July  1995. 

■ “Exploring  the  Spider’s  World”  by  Harry  Ellis,  August 

■ “The  Lampshades”  by  Frederick  A.  Coyle,  Feb.  2005. 

On  the  World  Wide  Spider  Web: 

■ Lots  of  spider-related  information  and  even  some 
fun  recipes:  www.spiderroom.info 

■ Lots  of  spider  sites  you  can  link  to:  click  on 
“Arachnology  Pages,  scroll  to  “Arachnids  by 
Subject”  and  click  on  “Kids. . .”  www.arachnology.org 


Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Workshops  and 
literature  at  the  Wildlife  Commission’s  Web  site  at 
www.  nc  wildlife . org. 
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Make  A Pop-Up  Garden  Spider  Card 
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Floods  Cause  Little  Lasting  Damage  to  Fishery 


Despite  massive  flooding 
in  the  Mountains 
caused  by  three  hurri- 
canes last  autumn, 

North  Carolina’s  trout 
fishery  apparently 
escaped  with  little 
damage.  And  that’s 
good  news  for  the 
traditional  start 
of  trout  season  on 
April  2 at  6 a.m. 

N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission 
biologist  Scott  Loftis  said 
several  rivers  and  creeks  did  sustain 
much  more  damage  than  others.  “From 
the  headwaters  down  to  the  state  line,  the 
Pigeon  River  was  severely  impacted  by  the 
floods,”  Loftis  said.  “The  Pigeon  and  its 
tributaries,  just  by  their  geographical  prox- 
imity to  the  storms,  seemed  to  be  where 
most  of  the  water  dropped.” 

Among  the  other  bodies  of  water  hit 
hard  by  flooding  were  the  Davidson  River 
and  other  streams  in  the  French  Broad 

South  Mountains  Park  Reopens 

South  Mountains  State  Park  in  Burke  County  has  reopened  follow- 
ing repairs  to  its  roadway  and  trail  systems,  which  were  damaged 
by  flooding  last  year. 

Some  trail  footbridges  have  not  been  replaced  across  Jacob  Fork 
River,  but  trail  detours  are  in  place.  Flikers  should  remain  alert  to  these 
detours  during  visits,  said  Park  Superintendent  Allen  Rogers.  Some 
sections  of  the  park's  main  entrance  road  will  remain  unpaved  until 
spring,  he  said.  Repairs  have  also  been  made  to  the  park's  popular 
equestrian  campground  complex. 

Floodwaters  from  Hurricane  Frances  on  Sept.  8 damaged  approaches 
to  three  bridges  on  the  road,  and  a number  of  pedestrian  bridges  across 
the  waterway  were  severely  damaged  or  destroyed.  At  the  time,  sections 
of  the  road  were  being  realigned  to  serve  a planned  visitor’s  center  and 
were  underwater  during  the  storm. 
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at  the  flooding  as  a natural  event  for  the  fish 
and  other  aquatic  species. 

“These  species  have  evolved  with  these  nat- 
ural processes,”  he  said.  “They’re  very  resilient, 
and  recovery  is  very  quick  with  fish  popula- 
tions. It’ll  move  fish  around  and  relocate 
them,  but  you  won’t  have  extensive  mortality.” 
As  he  rode  through  some  of  the  Moun- 
tain regions,  Loftis  became  convinced  that 
aquatic  life  would  see  more  positives  than 
negatives  from  the  storms. 

“It’s  like  a purging  or  cleansing  effect,” 
Loftis  said.  “It’s  very  obvious  that  the  sed- 
iment that  blanketed  the  bottom  of  these 
streams  was  flushed  out  onto  flood  plains. 
You  can  drive  around  and  see  sand  depos- 
its in  low-lying  fields.  Getting  rid  of  that 
sediment  has  created  habitat  for  fish  and 
other  aquatic  organizations  to  utilize. 

I see  a positive  there.” 

The  floods  did  kill  some  trout  at  the 
commission’s  cold-water  hatcheries,  but 
there  was  not  enough  mortality  to  have 
serious  effects  on  stocking  schedules. 


For  several  months  prior  to  the  storm,  the  park  had  been  closed 
so  that  the  DOT  could  repair  a section  of  roadway  damaged  in  2003 
by  heavy  rains. 

South  Mountains,  at  16,918  acres,  is  North  Carolina's  largest  state 
park  and  was  visited  by  183,792  people  in  2003. 


drainage  system,  Peek’s  Creek 
and  the  Swannanoa  River. 
The  timing  of  the 
floods,  Loftis  said,  was 
particularly  impor- 
tant and  fortuitous, 
at  least  for  fish.  “The 
floods  just  didn’t 
have  a catastrophic 
effect  on  younger 
or  older  fish,”  Loftis 
said.  “Brown  and 
brook  trout,  for  example, 
start  spawning  or  getting 
the  urge  to  spawn  in  October. 

The  eggs  remain  in  the  gravel  in 
streams  throughout  winter.  If  this  flood- 
ing had  happened  in  winter  or  early  spring, 
it  could  have  wiped  out  that  year  class  in 
a particular  stream.” 

Anglers  are  likely  to  see  scoured 
stream  beds,  boulders  moved  about,  banks 
undercut  and  debris — both  natural  and 
manmade  — alongside  some  rivers  and 
streams.  Loftis  said  it 
is  important  to  look 


Non-Native  Birds 
Could  Lose  Protection 


WATCHABLE  WILDLIFE 


Getting  to  Know  the  Wild  Turkey 


The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is 
considering  removing  some  species 
of  birds  from  the  list  of  those  protected 
under  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act 
(MBTA).  The  birds  under  scrutiny  are  all 
non-native,  human-introduced  species. 

The  MBTA  implements  the  United 
States' commitments  under  international 
conventions  with  Canada,  Mexico,  Russia 
and  Japan  to  protect  shared  migratory  birds. 
While  a 2001  court  ruling  required  the 
service  to  protect  the  mute  swan,  which 
is  generally  considered  to  be  non-native, 
the  service  has  traditionally  excluded  non- 
native species  from  the  MBTA. 

"The  Reform  Act  restores  and  clarifies 
the  original  purpose  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act  — the  conservation  and  pro- 
tection of  migratory  birds  native  to 
North  America," said  service  director 
Steve  Williams.  "The  Reform  Act  will 
allow  federal  and  state 
agencies  to  effectively 
manage  introduced 
species  at  levels  that 
do  not  conflict  with 
obligations  to  con- 
serve native  species 
and  habitats.” 

Of  the  113  species 
on  the  draft  list,  only 
19  are  known  to  have 
established  self- 
sustaining  breeding  populations  in  the  United 
States.  Mute  swan,  Eurasian  collared-dove 
and  rock  pigeon  are  the  more  prominent 
and  well-known  species  included  in  this 
draft  list.  Several  common  introduced 
species  — including  ring-necked  pheas- 
ant, chukar,  European  starling  and  house 
sparrow  — don't  belong  to  families  listed 
under  the  MBTA  and  thus  are  not  affected 
by  this  notice. 

The  presence  of  a species  on  the  list 
does  not  change  the  protections  that  it 
might  receive  under  other  laws  or  treaties, 
such  as  the  Convention  on  International 
Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of  Wild  Fauna 
and  Flora  (CITES),  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  or  the  Wild  Bird  Conservation  Act. 


Thirty-five  years  ago  the  wild  turkey 
truly  was  a rare  bird  in  North  Car- 
olina. Biologists  estimate  that  only  2,000 
of  them  remained.  Once  plentiful  in  our 
state,  market-hunting  and  habitat  destruc- 
tion had  decimated  wild  turkeys,  just  as 
they  had  throughout  the  east- 
ern United  States,  which  is 
roughly  the  range  of  the  East- 
ern wild  turkey  (Meleagris 
gallopavo  silvestris ). 

Now  the  birds’  popula- 
tion has  exceeded  130,000  in 
North  Carolina  and  6 million 
throughout  its  range.  In  North 
Carolina,  the  rise  of  the  wild 
turkey  can  be  credited  to  an 
intensive  restoration  program, 
more  restrictive  hunting  seasons  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  mix  of  woodland  and  open 
habitat  that  the  bird  requires. 

Wild  turkey  populations  have  rebounded 
so  well  that  in  2004,  North  Carolina  had 
its  first  winter  turkey  season  since  1971 . 
But  it’s  the  spring  season,  which  begins 
on  April  9 and  closes  on  May  7,  that  really 
grabs  the  attention  of  turkey  hunters. 

In  anticipation  of  opening  day,  here  are 
a few  facts  to  ponder  about  the  wild  turkey: 
• With  the  opening  of  wild  turkey 
season  in  Wilson  County  this 
year,  hunting  is  now  allowed  in 
all  100  North  Carolina  counties. 

• Turkeys  can  run  at  speeds  of  up  to 
25  mph  and  fly  up  to  55  mph. 


• Male  turkeys  have  a spur  on  the  back 
of  each  leg.  Males  and  some  hens  also 
have  beards.  Both  hens  and  gobblers 
can  reach  4 feet  in  height,  but  the  gob- 
blers are  much  heavier  and  can  weigh 
more  than  20  pounds. 

• There  are  five  subspecies  of  wild  tur- 
key living  in  different  parts  of  North 
America.  In  addition  to  the  Eastern 
subspecies,  the  other  four  are  Osceola 
(found  only  in  Florida),  Rio  Grande 
(Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  Col- 
orado), Merriam’s  (Rocky  Mountains 
plus  Wyoming,  Montana  and  South 
Dakota  prairies)  and  Gould’s  (central 
Mexico  and  southern  areas  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico). 

• Explorers  introduced  wild  turkeys 
from  Mexico  into  Europe  in  the 
1500s,  and  the  bird  became  domes- 
ticated there.  Later,  European  colon- 
ists arrived  in  the  New  World  with 
domesticated  turkeys.  The  turkey  is 
one  of  just  two  domesticated  birds 
with  New  World  origins.  The  other 
is  the  Muscovy  duck. 

• That  fleshy  growth  hanging  near 
a turkey’s  beak  is  called  a snood. 

Some  scientists  suggest  that  hens 
prefer  to  mate  with  gobblers  with 
longer  snoods  and  that  other  males 
defer  to  gobblers  with  longer  snoods. 
Gobblers  with  longer  snoods  also 
tend  to  be  resistant  to  intestinal 
coccidia,  a protozoan  parasite. 


USFWS 
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Rowdy  Activities  Restricted  at  Need  more 


Concerns  about  public  safety  and 
the  degradation  of  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  on  the  Needmore  Game  Land  have 
prompted  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission to  curtail  unauthorized  activities  on 
the  4,400-acre  game  land  located  in  Macon 
and  Swain  counties.  The  Nature  Conservancy 
has  characterized  Needmore  as  “one  of  the 
last  remaining  pristine  wild  places  in  west- 
ern North  Carolina.” 

The  restrictions,  which  began  in  late 
January,  bring  management  of  the  newly 
created  Needmore  Game  Land  in  line  with 
management  of  other  commission-owned 
game  lands. 

These  restrictions  include: 

• prohibiting  the  use  of  all-terrain 
vehicles  (ATVs) 

• closing  access  to  ATV  roads 
• limiting  dog  training 
• prohibiting  gathering  of  native 
plant  materials 

• allowing  firewood  collection 
by  permit  only 

• enforcing  already  established 
prohibitions  against  camping 
in  non-designated  areas 

The  commission  implemented  the  rules 
to  address  problems  associated  with  unre- 
stricted camping  practices,  lack  of  sanita- 
tion facilities  and  reports  of  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  at  Needmore. 

“Unregulated  and  unmonitored  camping 
has  always  been  a major  concern  for  the 
local  folks  as  well  as  Wildlife  Commission 


staff  because  there’s  a beautiful 
river  where  you  historically  could 
camp  for  free  and  go  fishing,  tub- 
ing and  canoeing  al  die  edge  of 
your  campsite  with  virtually  no 
regulations,”  said  Joffrey  Brooks, 
a wildlife  biologist  with  the  com- 
mission. “Now  that  this  land  is  in 
public  ownership,  we’ve  received 
complaints  about  drinking,  drugs, 
sanitation  problems  and  harass- 
ment of  locals.  We’ve  even  had 
complaints  about  public  nudity.” 
Stream  bank  erosion  from 
irresponsible  campers  and  ATV 
riders  damages  habitat  and  threatens  endan- 
gered species  living  in  the  Needmore  prop- 
erty, Brooks  said. 

“We’ve  seen  folks  pulling  ATVs  into  the 
river  for  washing  and  folks  having  ‘mud- 
slinging  contests’  with  large,  four-wheel  drive 
vehicles  in  the  river’s  shallows  and  pools,” 
Brooks  said.  “Many  people  probably  don’t 
realize  how  they’re  damaging  habitat  and 
harming  fish  and  wildlife,  but  we  simply  can- 


not allow  this  to  continue  due  to  conservation 
requirements  on  both  a federal  and  state  level.” 

Needmore’s  wealth  of  natural  resources 
includes  the  Little  Tennessee  River,  which 
is  home  to  two  federally  protected  mussels — 
the  Appalachian  elktoe  and  the  little  pearly- 
wing.  The  Virginia  spirea,  a federally  pro- 
tected plant,  also  thrives  within  Needmore. 

The  Land  Trust  for  the  Little  Tennessee 
and  Mountain  Friends  of  Needmore  are 
working  with  the  commission  to  locate 
a suitable  area  for  a well-managed  camp- 
ground on  Needmore.  They  are  trying  to 
establish  a lease  agreement  with  a local 
government  or  private  contractor  to  fund, 
construct  and  manage  a campground  on 
Needmore.  The  Wildlife  Commission  does 
not  construct  or  manage  campgrounds. 

“These  restrictions  are  not  about  elim- 
inating camping  on  the  Needmore  Game 
Land,”  Brooks  said.  “They’re  about  our 
responsibility  to  conserve  North  Carolina’s 
fish,  wildlife  and  natural  resources.  The 
Wildlife  Commission  will  support  a well- 
managed  campground  on  this  property.” 


New  CURE  Area  Planned 

At-risk  wildlife  species  will  benefit  from  a new  private 
Cooperative  Upland-habitat  Restoration  and  Enhancement 
(CURE)  area.  The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  planning 
the  project  with  support  from  a $534,500  grant  from  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  Landowner  Incentives  Program. 

The  new  CURE  cooperative  will  encompass  up  to  10,000  acres 
somewhere  in  the  Coastal  Plain.  The  commission  will  work  with 
landowners  in  the  cooperative  to  restore  or  enhance  grassland,  shrub 
land  and  savanna  habitat  on  at  least  2 percent  of  each  property,  with 
a goal  of  directly  managing  more  than  10  percent  of  the  cooperative. 
A CURE  cooperative  works  with  a group  of  landowners  to  address  landscape-scale  habitat 
changes.  Practices  implemented  will  include  groundcover  restoration  through  thinning,  pre- 
scribed burning  and  planting  to  restore  native  plant  communities.  Initial  field  surveys  will 
identify  key  at-risk  species  that  inhabit  grassland  and  pine  savanna  habitat,  including  birds 
(Bachman’s  sparrow,  loggerhead  shrike  and  Northern  bobwhite),  mammals  (Eastern  fox  squir- 
rel), reptiles  (Northern  pine  snake),  amphibians  (pine  barrens  tree  frog  and  tiger  salamander), 
as  well  as  insects  and  plants. 

Once  these  target  species  are  documented,  the  commission  will  set  population  goals  and 
work  toward  population  restoration.  Biologists  will  demonstrate  ways  to  restore  early  succes- 
sional  habitat  and  ecosystems  on  a landscape  scale  and  encourage  other  agencies,  companies 
and  individuals  to  participate  in  similar  practices.  Ongoing  surveys  will  document  the  impact 
of  the  project  on  wildlife  populations  and  fire-dependent  plant  communities. 


CURE 
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Goose  Creek  Restoration  Under  Way  Lab  Top  Dog  in  u.s. 


The  imperiled  Goose  Creek  watershed  is 
getting  another  helping  hand,  this  time 
through  the  collaborative  efforts  of  the  N.C. 
Department  of  Transportation  (NCDOT)  and 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 
The  agencies  have  launched  a new  stream- 
enhancement  project  in  Mecklenburg  County 
on  750  linear  feet  of  stream  near  Mint  Hill's 
Country  Woods  subdivision. 


To  enhance  the  stream,  biologists  with  the 
Wildlife  Commission  will  employ  a variety  of 
techniques  that  mimic  undisturbed,  stable 
streams.  These  natural  design  techniques 
include  reshaping  the  banks,  placing  rock  and 
log  structures  in  the  stream  bed  and  planting 
vegetation  along  the  bank. 

Protection  of  the  42-square-mile  Goose 
Creek  watershed  is  important  because  it  is  one 
of  only  six  places  in  the  world  where  the  Car- 
olina heelsplitter,  an  endangered  and  extremely 
rare  freshwater  mussel,  is  found.  The  water- 
shed supports  several  other  federal  and  state- 
listed  freshwater  mussels,  including  the  Atlantic 
pigtoe,  Carolina  creekshell,  notched  rainbow, 
creeper  and  Eastern  creekshell. 


"Reshaping  the  stream  banks  will 
create  a wider  floodplain,  allowing  the 
channel  to  handle  high-storm  flows 
better," said-Mark  Fowlkes,  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  Goose  Creek  watershed 
biologist. "In-stream  structures,  such  as 
rock  vanes  and  weirs,  help  stabilize  the 
stream  bank  by  redirecting  the  stream 
flow  away  from  the  stream  bank.  They 
also  create  habitat  for  aquatic  animals." 

The  vegetation  helps  stabilize  the 
banks  by  holding  the  soil  in  place  dur- 
ing floods.  Stream  bank  vegetation  also 
filters  pollution  and  provides  habitat  for 
a number  of  wildlife  species. 

This  latest  Goose  Creek  restoration  project 
is  the  first  of  six  projects  that  fall  under  NCDOT- 
mitigation  requirements  for  impacts  made  to 
the  stream  during  recent  road  constructions 
on  1-485  and  University  Boulevard. “For  every 
foot  of  stream  impacted  during  these  road 
constructions,  DOT  is  required  to  restore  a foot 
of  degraded  stream,”  Fowlkes  said.  “As  a result, 
DOT  has  to  restore  4,097  feet  of  degraded 
stream  within  the  Goose  Creek  watershed.” 

Restoring  this  stretch  of  the  stream  will 
take  about  one  year. 

Mussels,  fish  and  other  aquatic  wildlife  are 
not  the  only  Goose  Creek  inhabitants  negatively 
impacted  by  degraded  habitat.  Residents  who 
live  in  and  around  the  Goose  Creek  watershed 
also  are  affected  by  poor  water  quality  associ- 
ated with  degraded  streams. 

"While  mussels  aren't  exactly  cute  and 
cuddly,  they  are  excellent  indicators  of  water 
quality  and  stream  health  so  saving  them  is 
imperative,”  Fowlkes  said. 
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ON  PATROL 


On  opening  day  of  turkey  season,  Sgt. 

John  Massey  and  Master  Officer  William 
Kennedy  watched  as  three  men  set  up  decoys 
in  an  area  baited  with  corn.  One  of  the  men 
turned  out  to  be  a visiting  game  warden  from 
Germany.  Since  the  German  had  to  fly  back 
home  in  a couple  of  days,  he  received  a speedy 
trial.  One  of  the  other  men  explained  that  he 
was  the  one  responsible  for  the  baiting,  and 
the  game  warden  was  found  not  guilty. 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  JACKIE  PITTMAN 


or  the  15th  con- 
secutive year, 
the  Labrador  retriever 
is  the  most  popular 
purebred  dog  in 
America,  according 
to  registration  figures 
from  the  American 
Kennel  Club  (AKC). 
Nearly  three  times 
as  many  Labs  were 
registered  in  2004 
jodyduggins  as  any  other  breed. 

Golden  retrievers  were  second 
to  the  Lab,  followed  by  German  shep- 
herds, beagles  and  Yorkshire  terri- 
ers. In  2004,  the  German  shepherd 
reclaimed  third  place  by  displacing 
the  beagle,  which  held  that  position 
in  2003.  The  Yorkshire  terrier  also 
edged  out  the  dachshund  this  year, 
reclaiming  its  former  position  as  the 
fifth  most  popular  dog. 

The  top  10  most  popular  dogs 

in  2004: 

1.  Labrador  retriever  (146,692) 

2.  Golden  retriever  (52,550) 

3.  German  shepherd  (46,046) 

4.  Beagle  (44,555) 

5.  Yorkshire  terrier  (43,522) 

6.  Dachshund  (40,770) 

7.  Boxer  (37,741) 

8.  Poodle  (32,671) 

9.  Shih  tzu  (28,958) 

10.  Chihuahua  (24,850) 

At  the  other  end  of  the  list,  the 
English  foxhound  is  again  the  least- 
registered  purebred  dog  (17  regis- 
trations) followed  by  the  otter- 
hound (23),  American  foxhound  (42), 
Sussex  spaniel  (45)  and  harrier  (53). 

In  2004,  the  AKC  registered 
153  different  breeds  for  a total  of 
nearly  one  million  dogs  (958,272) 
and  437,437  litters. 

The  AKC’s  counterpart  in  the  U.  K., 
the  Kennel  Club,  recently  released  its 
national  statistics,  which  show  that 
the  Labrador  retriever  also  reigns  in 
England.  As  in  the  U.S.,  there  are 
almost  three  times  as  many  Labs 
registered  as  any  other  breed. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Saturday,  April  16 

■ Join  a park  ranker  lor  a short  hike  through 
the  forest  searching  for  spring  wikiflowers 
at  Lake  James  State  Park  in  Nebo.  Contact 
(828)  652-5047  or  visit 
www.mcdowellnc.org. 

■ Learn  about  rare  and  endangered  species 
at  Duck  Day  at  Sylvan  Heights  Waterfowl 
Center  in  Scotland  Neck.  Admission  is  $5. 
Contact  (252)  826-3152  or  visit 

www.  townofscotlandneck . com . 

Saturday-Sunday,  April  16-17 

Join  the  fun  at  the  35th  Annual  Shad  Festival 
in  Griffon.  The  Wildlife  Commission’s  mobile 
aquarium  will  be  on  hand  for  an  up-close  look 
at  some  of  our  state’s  fish.  For  more  informa- 
tion, visit  www.griffon.com/shadfest.html. 

Saturday,  April  23 

View  North  Carolina’s  largest  colony 
of  wading  birds  on  a cruise  around 
Battery  Island  near  Carolina  Beach. 

Contact  (910)  392-3137  or  visit 

www.capefeargardenclub.org. 

Saturday,  April  30 

Catch  the  migration  of  warblers  on  an  early 
morning  guided  walk  at  Howell  Woods 
Environmental  Learning  Center  in  Johnston 
County.  Contact  (919)  938-0115  or  visit 

www.johnstoncc.edu/information/howell 

woods/howellwoods.htm. 

Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed  before  traveling 
to  an  event.  Items  for  listing  should  be  conservation-oriented 
and  should  be  submitted  at  least  four  months  in  advance  to 
jim.wilson@ncwildlife.org,  or  call  (919)  733-7123,  ext.  262. 


Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 

Fund  Balance  $54,543,910.92 

Established  on  May  29, 1981,  this  fund  is  derived 
from  the  sale  of  lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  licenses 
and  lifetime  subscriptions  to  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
magazine,  as  well  as  tax-deductible  contributions. 
Although  the  interest  may  be  used  to  supplement 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  programs,  the 
principal  remains  invested  to  generate  additional 
interest  for  the  future.  See  www.ncwildlife.org  or 
call  (919)  662-4370  for  information. 
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Special-Use  Permits 
Required  at  Boat  Ramps 


Fishing  clubs  and  other  groups  interested  in  holding  an  event  at  a boating 
access  area  operated  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  must  obtain 
a weigh-in  or  special-use  permit  from  the  commission.  The  agency  began  granting 
permit  requests  for  2005  on  Nov.  1,  2004.  For  2006  permits,  calls  will  be  accepted 
beginning  Oct.  1,  2005. 

The  permits,  which  are  free  and  available  on  a first-come,  first-served  basis, 
ensure  that  only  allowable  activities — such  as  fishing  tournaments  or  boating 
events  — occur  at  the  boating  access  areas.  The  permits  do  not  reserve  the  boat- 
ing access  area  solely  for  the  use  of  the  event,  and  the  permitted  activity  cannot 
interfere  with  recreational  boaters  who  wish  to  use  the  site. 

For  weigh-in  permits  applying  to  tournaments  with  15  boats  or  less,  the 
Wildlife  Commission  issues  blanket  authorizations  that  remain  valid  until  Jan.  31 
of  the  year  following  the  permit  issue  date.  Tournaments  that  involve  more  than 
15  boats  require  a site-  and  date-specific  permit. 

The  Wildlife  Commission  monitors  dates  and  locations  for  permits  issued  to 
tournaments  with  more  than  15  boats  to  reduce  congestion  at  the  access  areas  and 
increase  boater  accessibility. 

Last  year,  the  commission  issued  1,254  permits  statewide.  The  Whittenburg 
access  area  on  Lake  Hickory  in  Alexander  County  had  the  most  events — 150  in 
a 12 -month  period. 

To  apply  for  a permit,  call  the  Wildlife  Commission’s  Division  of  Engineering 
Services  at  (919)  715-3155. 


In  Season 

This  month,  these  hunting  and  fishing  seasons  are  open  in  North  Carolina: 

Wild  Turkey:  April  9-May  7. 

Striped  Bass  on  Roanoke  River:  Through  April  15  from  U.S.  258  bridge  at  Scotland 
Neck  downstream  to  mouth  of  river;  through  April  30  from  Roanoke  Rapids  dam 
downstream  to  U.S.  258  bridge  at  Scotland  Neck. 

Trout  on  hatchery-supported  waters:  Opens  April  2 at  6 a.m. 

Check  the  2004  - 2005  North  Carolina  Inland  Fishing,  Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations  Digest 
for  bag  limits  and  applicable  maps. 


nature's  ways 


How  Do  Tunas  Swim 
So  Fast? 


Tuna  meat  is  red  because  tuna 
muscle  is  composed  primarily 
of  high-endurance  fibers,  rich 
in  an  oxygen -storing  chemical 
called  myoglobin.  White-meat 
fish  need  only  an  occasional 
burst  of  speed. 


written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  David  Williams 


tuna 


full 


motion 


ASK  AN  ANGLER  WHOSE  REELjustgOt 

spooled  by  a 12-pound  bonito.  Tunas  and  their 
allies  can  hit  incredible  speeds  — more  than 
30  miles  per  hour!  Several  adaptations 
allow  a tuna-type  fish  to  swim  fast. 


is  tapered  at 
ends.  As  it  swims, 
water  parts  easily  in 
front  of  it  and  flows 
smoothly  off  its  tail. 
The  muscles  are  arranged 
that  little  more  than 
the  tail  moves  (rapidly!) 
as  it  swims  — like  a 
propeller  on  a torpedo. 


, stiff  tail 
At  high  speeds,  the 
flow  more  smoothly  over 
the  back  end  of  the  fish  and  may  also  enhance 
forward  “lift.” 


At  high  speeds,  it  folds  its 
fins  into  slots  and  depressions, 
increasing  streamlining.  It 
can  pop  them  open  to  stop 
suddenly  or  turn  on  a dime. 


Its  eyes,  mouth  and 
gill  covers  are  all 
exceptionally  smooth, 
reducing  drag. 


J>/  l 1^6 
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Cross-Pollinating  Fly  Fishermen 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


A.J.  Johnson:  father  of  the  tandem  fly  rig 


“The  more  we 
travel,  the  more 
useful  information 
we  uncover.” 


Every  irout  fisherman  lias  a favorite  stream  so 
familiar  that  each  rock  and  rivulet  is  imprinted  in 
the  brain’s  hard  drive  (where,  by  the  way,  ii  lakes  up 
most  ol  the  available  memory).  This  vast  file  includes 
not  only  the  exact  spot  and  description  of  every  trout 
ever  caught,  but  also  every  rise  and 
the  identity  of  every  hatch. 

We  call  this  our  home  water,  and 
we  fish  it  often  and  well.  Every  cast 
we  make  is  based  on  experience 
gained  from  countless  preceding 
casts.  We  often  become  so  possessive 
of  “our”  water  that  we’re  resentful 
of  other  fishermen  we  encounter. 

At  the  very  least,  we  figure  we  can 
outfish  those  intruders  blindfolded — 
which,  of  course,  mirrors  precisely 
their  opinion  of  us. 

My  home  water  comprises  a hand- 
ful of  streams  and  their  tributaries 
that  rise  on  the  eastern  flanks  of 
the  Grandfather  Mountain  chain— 
Harper,  Lost  Cove  and  Wilson 
creeks.  I first  began  fishing  these 
streams  in  1967  when  my  old  friend 
A.J.  Johnson  invited  me  to  his  cabin 
in  Edgemont  on  opening  day  that 
year.  It  was  on  Wilson  Creek  that 
Johnson  first  took  pity  on  this 
hopelessly  obsessed  but  hapless  angler  and  began 
sharing  his  more  than  50  years  of  experience.  I made 
some  lifelong  friends  that  weekend,  and  I’ve  been  fishing 
these  streams  regularly,  including  every  opening  day, 
for  38  years.  This  is  the  water  I know  best,  and  the  only 
place  I fish  with  anything  approaching  full  confidence. 

Yet,  nowadays  wherever  I fish — whether  on  small, 
tumbling  Southern  Appalachian  streams,  big  Tennessee 
tailwaters  or  elsewhere — I’m  aware  that  my  tactics 
have  been  changing  in  subtle  ways. 

“That’s  a weird-looking  cast  you  got  going  there,” 
a companion  commented  one  day  as  we  were  fishing 
Tennessee’s  South  Hols  ton  tailwater. 

“Just  my  usual  clumsy  self,  I guess,”  I replied. 

But  actually,  I had  been  using  a tactic  I’d  learned 
out  west  known  as  a “reach”  cast.  As  you  cast,  you 
lay  the  rod  tip  upstream  which  throws  the  rear 
belly  of  the  line  above  the  fly  so  that  you  get  a longer 
drag-free  float.  It’s  works  best  on  big  water  when 
fishing  dry  flies  across  and  downstream,  so  it’s 
ideal  for  our  tailwaters. 


Upon  reflection,  I realized  that  I had  been  uncon- 
sciously adopting  lots  of  tactics  that  I ’d  learned  on 
waters  as  far  as  2,000  miles  from  home.  It’s  hardly 
surprising  that  modern  trout  fishermen  have  thor- 
oughly cross-pollinated  tactics  from  all  over  the 
world.  We’re  a mobile  and  relatively  abluent  society, 
and  most  serious  lly  fishermen  no  longer  spend  their 
lives  fishing  home  waters.  Even  those  of  us  with 
modest  means  are  visiting  famous  waters  elsewhere, 
and  when  we  do,  we  learn  stuff  we’d  never  learn  at 
home.  Vice-versa,  our  hosts  on  these  distant  waters 
watch  us  keenly  and  “borrow”  our  most  effective 
home-grown  tactics. 

The  best  example  of  that  I know  can  be  traced 
directly  to  my  old  friend  Johnson.  He  was  self-taught 
— in  the  late  1940s,  fly  fishermen  were  rare  here  — 
and  he  originated  an  unusual  two-fly  tactic.  He  tied 
a large,  bushy  dry  by  such  as  a Wulff  Royal  on  his 
leader  tippet,  and  tied  a second  12-  to  15-inch  tippet 
into  the  eye  of  the  Wulff.  On  this  trailing  tippet,  he 
tied  a sinking  black  ant  or  a Tellico  nymph.  But  instead 
of  the  Wulff  serving  as  merely  a strike  indicator,  it 
often  caught  as  many  fish  as  the  sinking  by.  It  was, 
and  is,  a particularly  efficient  search  technique. 

When  Johnson  began  fishing  on  The  Henry’s  Fork 
in  Idaho  in  the  1960s,  he  used  this  tactic  with  great 
success.  I showed  it  to  friends  when  I began  to  make 
annual  trips  to  Pennsylvania,  New  York  state  and 
Michigan  in  the  late  '60s.  Johnson  and  1 also  used  it 
when  I first  accompanied  him  out  west  in  1974.  By 
then,  we  had  refined  the  tactic  to  include  other  flies- 
specific  patterns  of  mayflies  and  caddis,  including 
emergers,  spinners  and  even  terrestrials.  Once,  I 
remember  we  combined  a Sofa  Pillow  (dry  stonefly) 
with  a big  stonefly  nymph  on  the  Madison  River,  and 
it  proved  deadly.  None  of  the  local  fishermen  or  guides 
in  any  of  these  states  had  ever  seen  anything  like 
Johnson’s  two-fly  technique,  and  they  were  always,  at 
first,  dubious.  But  within  a few  years,  locals  in  these 
places  were  routinely  using  Johnson’s  rig,  and  by  the 
mid-1980s  — after  articles  about  these  “tandems” 
had  appeared  — they  gained  near  universal  use.  It  all 
began  on  Wilson  Creek. 

One  of  the  enduring  joys  of  fly  fishing  is  that 
no  one  ever  lives  long  enough  to  master  it.  We 
learn  something  every  outing,  and  the  more  we 
travel,  the  more  useful  information  we  uncover. 

And  what  we  bring  back  makes  us  better  fisher- 
men on  our  home  waters,  too. 

So  go  ye  forth,  and  cross-pollinate. 
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“Had  our  founding  fathers  chosen  a fish  rather  than  a 
bird  as  our  national  emblem,  it  would  have  had  to 
have  been  the  striped  bass." 

-from  "Striped  Bass  Chronicles” by  George  Reiger 


Bessie  Keeler  with  rochfish  at  Weldon,  1940s 


OUTDOOR  MOMENT 


IN  TH  E MAY  ISSUE 


JODY  DUGGINS 


<4  HIKING  IN  CROATAN 
A good  knowledge  of  trails 
and  terrain  is  required  to  get 
the  most  from  a visit  to  the 
Croatan  National  Forest. 

OLD  FISHING  RECORDS 
Plenty  of  state  fishing  records 
have  been  broken  in  the  last 
two  years,  but  10  record-holders 
have  reigned  supreme  for 
25  years  or  more. 

YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

The  next  generation  of  hunters 
and  anglers  is  being  groomed 
today.  Are  our  efforts  to  encour- 
age young  sportsmen  adequate 
to  the  task? 


recycled,  30%  post-consumer 
content,  processed  chlorine-free 
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find  us  on  the  web  at  ncwilcilife.org 


Lithography  by  PBM  Graphics  Inc. 
Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina 
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After  many  molts,  an  aquatic  dragonfly  nymph  becomes  an 
aerial  adult.  Zipping  and  diving  like  a stunt  plane,  this  great 
blue  skimmer  is  well  equipped  to  capture  insects  in  midair. 

PHOTOGRAPH  BY  JOHN  HUNEYCUTT. 
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4 THE  NEWEST  GENERATION 
written  by  Jim  Wilson 
photographed  by  Jody  Duggins 

Amid  changes  in  society,  the  power  of  family  remains 
paramount  in  passing  along  outdoor  traditions. 


THE  TIPITIWITCHET  TAKES  EUROPE 

written  by  David  S.  Lee 
illustrated  by  Chris  Armstrong 

In  a world  full  of  natural  wonders,  the  Venus’  flytrap 
stands  out  as  very  strange.  This  Carolina  native  has 
challenged  Western  notions  about  the  proper  scheme 
of  things  since  the  1700s. 


THE  ONES  THAT  DIDN'T  GET  AWAY 
written  by  Greg  Jenkins 

Ten  of  North  Carolina’s  40  freshwater  fishing  records 
were  set  more  than  25  years  ago.  With  all  the  big  fish 
caught  lately,  why  do  these  records  endure? 


OASES  IN  THE  FOREST 
written  by  John  Manuel 

A journey  through  sprawling  Croatan  National  Forest 
is  not  direct,  but  a little  planning  guarantees  a look  at 
a surprising  variety  of  habitats  and  wildlife. 
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Cover:  Fox  squirrels,  seen  here  in  two  color  phases,  are  among  the  uncommon 
species  that  depend  on  longleaf  pine  habitat  in  the  Croatan  National  Forest. 
PHOTOGRAPH  BY  TODD  PUSSER. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is  ihe  official  educational  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlile 
Resources  Commission.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation  of  North  Carolina’s  wildlile 
and  other  interrelated  natural  resources  and  also  to  the  environment  we  share  with  them. 


Because  of  interest  generated  by  “The  Quail  Puzzle,”  March  2005,  we  asked  David 
Cobb,  chief  of  the  Wildlife  Commission’s  Division  of  Wildlife  Management,  to 
respond  to  issues  raised  by  readers’  letters  and  e-mails  (opposite  page): 

“Quail  populations  have  declined  in  North  Carolina  because  of  significant  degra- 
dation in  habitat  quality  and  quantity.  Based  on  our  research,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  answer  to  addressing  these  declines  is  restoration  and  long-term  maintenance  of 
high-quality  quail  habitats  across  a large  percentage  of  our  landscape. 

“Contributing  factors  to  declines  in  quail  popula- 
tions include  increased  human  population  growth  and 
associated  changes  in  land-use  patterns;  impacts  of 
herbicides  and  pesticides  on  habitat  and  food  avail- 
ability, cleaner  and  more  mechanized  farming  prac- 
tices; increasing  size  and  monotypic  nature  of  farming 
operations;  collapse  of  the  tenant  farming  system;  a 
trend  toward  a service-based  economy;  intensified 
timber  production;  restricted  use  of  prescribed  fire; 
and  declines  in  availability  of  quail  food. 

“Through  cooperative  research,  we  evaluated  the 
benefits  of  predator  removal  and  habitat  management  on  quail  populations.  Quail 
are  a prey  species  with  an  average  annual  mortality  rate  of  approximately  85  percent. 
Feral  and  free-ranging  domestic  animals,  especially  felids  [cats] , can  be  significant 
predators  on  quail.  Fire  ants  can  negatively  impact  quail  populations  by  preying  on 
piping  chicks  up  to  21  days  of  age,  or  by  influencing  the  foraging  efficiency  of  chicks. 
The  impacts  of  increases  in  coyotes  on  quail  are  yet  to  be  determined.  It  is  possible 
that  predation  by  coyotes  on  meso-mammals  such  as  raccoons  could  have  some 
positive  impacts  on  quail. 

“Research  indicates  that  herbicides  are  not  a limiting  factor  on  quail.  All  informa- 
tion available  today  also  indicates  that  current  hunting  seasons  in  North  Carolina 
have  little  impact  on  quail.  In  many  areas,  quail  are  primarily  using  non-traditional 
habitats.  It  may  be  that  quail  used  these  habitats  all  along,  but  habitats  that  were  tra- 
ditionally hunted  (such  as  field  edges)  are  either  absent  or  no  longer  provide  high- 
quality  quail  habitat,  so  the  birds  are  being  found  elsewhere. 

“We  have  consistently  found  that  we  can  have  the  greatest  positive  impact  on 
quail  populations,  and  most  wisely  expend  limited  funding  and  manpower,  by 
focusing  on  habitat  management.” 


F.  EUGENE  HESTER 
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Bobwhites' Boosters  Reply 

While  your  magazine  admirably  attempts  to 
bring  the  quail’s  plight  to  the  forefront  ("Small 
Bird,  Big  Problem,”  March  2005),  a more  appro- 
priate posture  to  the  real  and  the  increasing 
problem  of  cats  should  have  been  addressed. 
Across  North  Carolina,  the  most  profound 
impact  to  ground-dwelling  wildlife  species  is 
the  feral  feline.  This  roaming,  polygamous  and 
prolific  species  is  the  dominant  predator  and 
the  chief  detriment  to  the  quail  — not  dogs, 
raccoons,  foxes,  hawks  and  shifting  habitats. 

Through  near  five  decades  of  hunting  and 
fishing  and  enjoying  the  outdoors  in  North 
Carolina,  I have  witnessed  an  ongoing  and  ever- 
increasing  imbalance  of  wildlife  due  to  these 
efficient  predators.  My  time  in  the  field  has 
yielded  substantiated  observations  to  the  decline 
of  rabbit  and  quail,  while  fox  and  raccoon  pop- 
ulations are  dislocated  where  feral  cats  abound. 

Mother  Nature  has  a long-term  cyclical  solu- 
tion to  the  Southeast's  burgeoning  population 
of  feral  cats  — the  coyote.  Bon  appetit. 

Howard  Wooten  Jr. 

King 

Your  magazine  continues  to  amaze  me,  as 
you  are  able  to  zero  in  on  the  true  essence  of 
North  Carolina  and  its  wildlife  tradition.  For 
you  to  bring  together  Jack  Penny  and  eastern 
North  Carolina  quail  hunting  shows  me  that 
you  know  what  you're  doing  when  you  put  an 
article  together. 


Chip  Mahan  and  I have 
had  the  pleasure  of  hunt- 
ing with  Jack  over  the  past 
30  years,  and  there  is  not 
an  individual  that  appre- 
ciates nature  and  wildlife 
more.  In  the  most  under- 
stated way,  Jack  is  the 
finest  steward  of  our  land 
and  hunting  traditions  that 
we  know.  Being  modest,  I 
am  sure  Jack  never  men- 
tioned the  recognition  he 
has  received  over  the  years 
for  his  trap  shooting  skill. 

Lee  Williams 
Wilmington 

It  is  always  interesting  to  get  facts  and  figures 
on  our  beloved  bobwhites.  However,  I ques- 
tion why  there  were  not  any  charts  showing 
hunter  numbers  or  hunter  effort.  [See  chart 
on  hunter  trips,  March  2005,  page  8.]  We  all 
know  quail  numbers  have  dropped  over  the 
years  (especially  in  the  Piedmont  where  there 
has  been  a lot  of  development)  but  so  has  the 
number  of  hunters.  I am  a concerned  quail 
hunter  who  still  has  pretty  good  success  hunt- 
ing in  the  Coastal  Plain  of  N.C. 

Alan  Stephen  son 
Knightdale 

Bobwhite  quail  were  a part  of  my  youth  in 
Lancaster  County  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 
As  a boy  I was  able  to  see  these  birds  anytime, 
and  bobwhite  calls  were  very  common.  After 
the  Second  World  War,  even  the  Mennonite 
and  Amish  farmers  in  my  county  began  to 
eliminate  brushy  fence  rows,  ditches  and 
almost  all  wooded  areas.  Farmers  plowed  their 
fields  as  close  to  the  highways  as  possible  and 
harvests  were  handled  with  automatic  har- 
vesters. The  bird  population  was  decimated, 
and  by  1950  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  find 
a pheasant,  much  less  any  quail. 

I do  not  agree  that  these  birds  can  be  man- 
aged to  return  and  have  hunters  harvest  birds. 
If  North  Carolina  wants  game  bird  populations 


to  increase,  the  state  must  protect  the  birds 
against  hunting.  As  a boy  I hunted  game  birds 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  now  I see  no  sport  when 
a bird  or  animal  has  no  chance  against  a hunter 
with  the  latest  technological  equipment. 
There  is  very  little  meat  on  a bobwhite  quail. 

Robert  Leaman 
/Murphy 

I'm  glad  your  March  issue  revisited  the  prob- 
lem of  declining  quail  populations.  Providing 
more  suitable  habitat  and  food  is  a long-term 
effort  that  requires  constant  emphasis.  Loss  of 
habitat,  however,  is  only  partly  responsible  for 
the  problem.  The  increased  use  of  pesticides 
after  World  War  II  and  over-predation  are  also 
responsible.  The  adverse  impact  of  "chemical 
farming”on  quail  populations  cannot  be  over- 
stated, but  that  is  not  likely  to  change.  Chemicals 
mean  increased  profits,  and  too  many  farmers 
love  a dollar  more  than  the  land  or  wildlife. 

If  M/INC  and  quail  hunters  really  want  to 
give  the  quail  a boost,  then  both  should  strongly 
urge  a five-year  moratorium  on  quail  hunting. 
Second,  N.C.  is  overrun  with  raccoons, feral 
cats  and  red  foxes,  all  of  which  prey  on  quail 
and  their  eggs.  However,  the  growing  coyote 
population  in  our  state  has  the  potential  of 
reducing  the  numbers  of  all  three  quail  pred- 
ators and  providing  a much-needed  balance 
to  N.C.  wildlife.  Some  believe  that  where 
coyotes  have  become  established  in  sufficient 
numbers,  quail  populations  have  increased. 

John  T.  Burton 
Thomasville 

I was  an  avid  quail  hunter  in  the  early  1960s,  and 
I've  wondered  about  the  near  disappearance  of 
the  same  in  southeastern  N.C.  Who  can  argue 
with  the  fact  that  they  don’t  fare  well  in  sub- 
divisions? However,  there's  a factor  that  seems 
seldom  mentioned  that  I wonder  about.  In  the 
early  ’60s,  I don’t  recall  the  prevalence  of  fire 
ants.  Now  we  have  lots  of  fire  ants  and  few 
quail.  Has  anyone  studied  the  effect  of  fire 
ants  on  quail,  particularly  nesting  ones? 

Tom  Crews 
Wilmington 


Letters  should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712. 
Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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A IV! IO  CHANGES 


IN  SOCIETY,  THE 


THE 


POWER  OF  FAMILY  REMAINS 


PARAMOUNT  IN  PASSING 


ALONG  OUTDOOR  TRADITIONS. 


H 


unters  and  fishermen  cherish  tradition. 
Most  of  us  hold  fond,  vivid  memories 
of  hunting  and  fishing  with  our  fathers, 


grandfathers,  brothers,  maybe  even  our  mothers. 
We  learned  the  basics  by  tagging  along  with  them 
at  first,  then  participating  as  we  got  older.  Our  out- 
doors beliefs,  ethics,  even  the  game  or  fish  we  most 
like  to  pursue  often  are  rooted  in  family  experiences. 

The  memories  of  those  youthful  hunts  with 
family  remain  powerful  touchstones  for  many 
adults,  evoking  more  innocent  times  when  the 
world  was  just  waiting  for  discovery  and  even  the 
most  pedestrian  activities  could  invoke  a sense 
of  wonder.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Robert  Ruark’s 
“The  Old  Man  and  the  Boy,”  the  story  of  a North 
Carolina  child  who  comes  of  age  in  the  outdoors 
with  his  grandfather  as  his  mentor,  has  retained 
its  popularity  for  nearly  50  years? 

For  much  of  man’s  existence,  hunting  and 
fishing  (a  form  of  hunting)  have  been  a part  of 
life.  Thousands  of  years  ago,  hunting  and  fishing 
were  matters  of  necessity:  In  order  to  eat,  man  had 
to  kill  game  or  catch  fish.  The  skills  necessary  for 
hunting  animals  were  passed  from  father  to  son 
over  innumerable  generations.  Even  as  hunting 
and  fishing  for  food  became  less  of  a necessity, 
those  skills  still  passed  from  one  generation  to 
another,  building  a tradition,  a culture  of  hunting. 

Former  president  Jimmy  Carter  wrote  in  “An 
Outdoor  Journal”  about  why  he  hunts  and  fishes: 
“My  father  and  all  my  ancestors  did  it  before  me. 
It’s  been  part  of  my  life  since  childhood,  and  part 
of  my  identity,  like  being  a Southerner  or  a Baptist.” 
Hunters  and  fishermen  traditionally  have  trained 
other  hunters  and  fishermen.  That  remains  true. 


WRITTEN  BY  JIM  WILSON 
PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  JODY  DUGGINS 
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In  fact,  having  a close  lamily  member 
who  hunts  or  lislics  is  nearly  a prerequisite 
for  young  people  to  take  up  those  pursuits. 

A 2003  study  of  hunting  and  fishing  among 
the  nation’s  youth  by  Responsive  Manage- 
ment, a public  opinion  and  attitude  survey 
research  firm,  showed  that  91  percent  of 
US.  children  under  age  17  who  hunted  were 
introduced  to  the  activity  by  a father,  grand- 
father or  uncle.  That  figure  is  similar  for 
fishing,  where  89  percent  learned  from  the 
same  set  of  relatives. 


KITE  FAMILY  TRADITIONS 

When  it  came  time  for  Randy  Kite  of  Boon- 
ville  to  introduce  his  children  to  hunting 
and  continue  his  family’s  tradition,  he  had 
no  idea  how  his  daughters,  first  Kayla  and 
then  Jessica,  would  react.  Kite  constructed 
a box  stand  on  his  property  near  the  Yadkin 
River  and  started  taking  each  child  deer 
hunting  when  she  was  4 or  5 years  old. 

“1  told  both  of  them,  ‘If  you  want  to  go, 
then  I want  you  to  go.  If  you  don’t  want 
to  go,  I don’t  want  you  to!  Kayla  always 
wanted  to  go,”  Kite  said. 

Kayla  last  year  became  the  first  female  to 
finish  as  the  top  overall  individual  competi- 
tor in  the  State  Hunter  Education  Tourna- 
ment. She  quickly  became  intrigued  not  only 
with  hunting  but  also  with  the  outdoors.  “I 
would  go  all  the  time  with  my  dad  and  sit  in 
that  big  old  box  stand,”  she  said.  “Sometimes, 
when  I was  little,  I’d  take  my  coloring  books 
with  me.  I always  liked  the  outdoors.  1 was 
fascinated  by  all  the  animals.” 

When  she  was  in  sixth  grade,  Kayla,  now 
16,  joined  her  school’s  hunter  education 
shooting  team,  which  was  filled  with  eighth- 
grade  boys.  “I  was  the  only  girl  there,”  Kayla 
said.  “1  was  so  nervous;  I just  wanted  to  beat 
them  so  bad.” 

Beat  them  she  did,  and  she  continues  to 
beat  the  boys  as  she  competes  for  Forbush 
High  School.  Her  favorite  event  is  trap  shoot- 
ing with  her  12-gauge  over-and-under,  but 
she  also  won  a State  Hunter  Education  title  in 
rifle  shooting.  Jessica,  14,  finished  second 
overall  in  the  state  and  second  in  individual 
hunt  skills  last  year  in  the  junior  division. 

Kayla  continues  to  take  her  skills  into 
the  woods,  having  killed  a deer  each  of  the 
past  three  years  with  her  bow.  Among  her 
trophies  are  10-point  and  8-point  whitetails. 
“I  think  my  daddy  wanted  boys,  but  I was 
the  boy  he  never  had,”  said  Kayla,  who 


The  Kite  sisters,  Kayla  (left)  and  Jessica,  were  introduced  to  hunting  and  shooting  at  young 
ages  by  their  father,  Randy,  on  their  family's  property  in  Yadkin  County. 


hopes  to  become  a wildlife  biologist  after 
college.  “I  just  try  to  make  him  proud.” 

As  in  the  past,  the  future  of  hunting 
and  fishing  in  the  21st  century  lies  not  only 
with  the  nation’s  young  people  but  also 
with  the  adults  who  mentor  them.  Several 
demographic  trends  are  making  the  con- 
tinuation of  hunting  and  fishing  traditions 
more  difficult  than  ever. 

Responsive  Management’s  study,  “Factors 
Related  to  Hunting  and  Fishing  Participa- 
tion Among  the  Nation’s  Youth,”  found  that 


while  the  number  of  youths  17  years  old  and 
younger  in  the  U.S.  continues  to  rise,  the 
percentage  of  the  population  comprised  of 
those  youths  is  declining.  In  1970,  children 
17  and  under  accounted  for  34  percent  of 
the  population.  In  2000,  the  most  recent 
census  year,  the  percentage  had  dropped  to 
26.  In  North  Carolina,  the  figure  is  slightly 
lower,  24.4  percent. 

Another  problem  is  the  continuing 
decline  of  rural  populations.  Overall,  only 
22  percent  of  Americans  live  in  rural  areas. 
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Responsive  Management  found  in  an  ear- 
lier study  that  of  400  variables  that  might 
affect  hunting  participation,  a large  rural 
population  was  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  on  a state-by-state  basis  for  increas- 
ing hunter  participation. 

North  Carolina  bucks  the  national  trend, 
with  52  percent  of  the  state’s  population  still 
classified  as  rural.  That  is  only  a 1 percent 
drop  since  the  1990  census.  However,  the 
N.C.  Rural  Economic  Development  Center 
predicts  that  by  2010  a slight  major- 
ity of  the  state’s  citizens  will  live  in 
urban  areas. 

A third  critical  factor  in  children’s 
hunting  and  fishing  is  the  rise  in  the 
number  of  two -parent  families  in 
which  both  parents  hold  full-time 
jobs.  Responsive  Management  and 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
both  found  that  lack  of  time  was 
cited  by  both  adults  and  children 
as  a principal  reason  they  did  not 
hunt  or  fish. 


A POPULATION  IN  DECLINE 

When  Fish  and  Wildlife  conducted 
its  five-year  National  Survey  of 
Fishing,  Hunting  and  Wildlife-Associated 
Recreation  in  2001,  the  number  of  hunters 
and  fishermen  over  16  years  of  age  had 
fallen  from  the  1991  survey.  Approximately 


13  million  Americans  had  hunted  in  2001  (a 
decline  of  7 percent  in  10  years),  and  about 
34  million  had  fished  (a  decline  of  4 percent). 

In  North  Carolina,  Fish  and  Wildlife 
found  894,000  resident  anglers  and  313,000 
resident  hunters.  Those  figures  represented 
bigger  declines  for  our  state  than  the  nation 
as  a whole,  a drop  of  15  percent  in  resident 
anglers  and  22  percent  in  resident  hunters. 
The  number  of  people  who  actually  held 
hunting  licenses  in  North  Carolina  for  the 


Top:  Jessica  placed  second  overall  in  the 
junior  age  division  in  the  2004  State 
Hunter  Education  Tournament,  and 
Kayla  (bottom)  was  the  top  individual 
scorer  in  the  senior  division. 


2001-2002  seasons  was  approximately 
375,000.  However,  the  number  of  licensed 
hunters  grew  to  387,410  in  2003-2004. 

Although  interest  among  young  people 
remains  high  for  both  hunting  and  fishing, 
it  declines  when  children  reach  adulthood. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  found  that  34  percent  of 
children  ages  6 to  15  in  North  Carolina  par- 
ticipated in  hunting  or  fishing  in  2000.  The 
survey  of  the  following  year  found  that  17  per- 
cent of  the  state’s  adults  hunted  or  fished. 

Surveys  by  Responsive  Man- 
agement reveal  a similar  level 
of  interest  among  young  people. 
A 2003  survey  found  that  44  per- 
cent of  the  nation’s  youth  were 
either  very  interested  (19  per- 
cent) or  a little  interested  (25  per- 
cent) in  going  hunting.  The 
numbers  for  fishing  were  much 
higher,  with  50  percent  very 
interested  in  going  fishing  and 
35  percent  a little  interested. 

David  Cobb,  chief  of  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission’s 
Wildlife  Management  division, 
said  he  believes  there  is  a sim- 
ple explanation  for  why  youthful  inter- 
est declines.  “It’s  a matter  of  consistent 
opportunity  and  consistent  mentoring,” 
he  said.  “It’s  not  effective  to  take  a child 
hunting  once.  An  increasing  percentage 
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of  young  people  don’t  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  learn  to  hunt  or  have  someone  to 
serve  as  a mentor.” 

Cobb  recalled  that  as  a child  growing  up 
in  Guilford  County,  he  spent  nearly  every 
Saturday  hunting 


a young  person  a long  time  to  become  a 
hunter.  I Ic  has  to  know  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  he  has  to  learn  how  to  be  suc- 
cessful. There’s  a lot  of  satisfaction  in  mak- 
ing that  journey,  though.” 


into  the  whole  process.  He  hugged  me  and 
thanked  me  for  all  he  had  learned  and 
experienced.  Needless  to  say,  that’s  what 
it’s  all  about  for  me.” 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  commis- 
sion has  conducted 


squirrels.  “1  could 
spend  all  day  in  the 
woods  and  not  pass 
the  same  place 
twice.  That’s  the 
opportunity  a lot  of 
people  don’t  have 
anymore,”  he  said. 

“My  son  is  almost  16  years  old,  and  we  are 
just  now  living  in  a spot  where  it  might  be 
possible  to  just  walk  out  the  back  door  and  go 
hunting.  He  loves  to  hunt,  but  it  takes  more 
effort  now  than  when  I was  a child.” 

Capt.  Mike  Bogdanowicz,  who  runs 
the  Wildlife  Commission’s  Hunter  Educa- 
tion program,  agrees  that  mentoring  and 
opportunity  are  the  two  biggest  factors  in 
developing  hunters.  “Mentoring  is  such  an 
important  role,”  he  said.  “It’s  going  to  take 


"The  one  thing  I've  seen  from  years  of  being  a Boy  Scout  leader  is  that  you  really  have 
to  work  with  these  boys  to  encourage  them  to  make  Eagle  Scout  before  they  turn  18. 

They  get  the  twin  scents  of  gasoline  and  perfume  in  their  noses,  and  they're  on  to 
other  things.  It's  the  same  with  fishing.  They've  got.  their  friends,  schoolwork,  maybe 
a job.  It's  a matter  of  how  they  prioritize  their  time." 

- Bob  Curry 


BB  Gillen,  who  works  with  the  commis- 
sion’s youth  hunt  programs,  said  that  there 
can  be  satisfaction  for  both  youngster  and 
mentor  as  a child  grows  in  hunting.  She 
recalled  Eric  Robbins,  a 13 -year-old  boy  who 
came  to  her  very  first  youth  deer  hunt  in 
2002  and  took  a deer.  “When  it  came  time 
for  him  to  field  dress  the  deer  with  one  of 
our  biologists,  you  could  see  he  really  didn’t 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  When 
he  came  back  two  years  later,  he  was  really 


nearly  1,300  hunter 
education  courses 
across  the  state.  More 
than  32,000  students, 
many  of  them  young- 
sters, have  success- 
fully completed  the 
course,  which  is 
required  in  order  to  hunt  legally.  In  addition 
to  decreasing  the  number  of  hunting  acci- 
dents by  more  than  50  percent  over  the  last 
20  years,  the  hunter  education  course  often 
is  a continuation,  or  even  the  beginning, 
of  a child’s  involvement  with  hunting. 

“Hunter  education — and  making  it 
accessible  — is  a very  focused  effort  for 
us,”  Bogdanowicz  said.  “If  people  have  dif- 
ficulty finding  a class,  then  that’s  a road- 
block to  hunting.” 


A PROBLEM  OF  ACCESS 

In  addition  to  introducing 
youngsters  to  hunting,  Bog- 
danowicz  is  concerned  with 
latent  hunters,  those  who 
used  to  hunt  but  no  longer 
do  so.  He  believes  the  pro- 
blem has  gotten  worse  as 
people  move  about  the  state 
and  the  country. 

“Take  somebody  from  a 
hunting  tradition  in  another 
state  who  moves  to  North 
Carolina.  He  may  have  hunted 
with  family  and  friends  in, 
say,  Pennsylvania.  When  he 
leaves  that  hunting  community,  he  doesn’t 
just  move  into  another  one.  He  probably 
doesn’t  know  anybody  here,  and  he  may 
stop  hunting.” 

Eugene  Price,  a longtime  wildlife  commis- 
sioner from  Goldsboro,  also  worries  about  the 
lack  of  opportunity.  “I  don’t  recall  ever  seeing 
‘Posted’  signs  when  I was  a boy  in  the  1930s 
and  early  ’40s,”  said  Price,  who  grew  up  at 


Philicia  McKelvey  (opposite  page)  gets 
instruction  from  Bob  Daubert  during 
Trout  Unlimited’s  Rivercourse  camp. 
Other  fishing  opportunities  abound, 
whether  at  High  Rock  Dam  (above)  or 
along  a Piedmont  stream  bank. 


the  edge  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp.  “Kids 
in  communities  like  mine,  we  had  plenty  of 
places  to  hunt.  Within  a mile,  we  could  be 
in  a wooded  area.  I used  to  spend  most  of 
my  time  in  the  creeks,  hunting,  fishing  and 
trapping.  No  problems,  plenty  of  land. 

“A  heck  of  a lot  of  land  has  gone  into 
development,  and  a tremendous  amount  of 
land  today  is  leased  to  hunting  clubs.  We  have 
a nice  air  force  base  [Seymotir  Johnson]  here, 
and  each  year  the  incoming  people  are  given 
copies  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine. 
If  they  want  to  go  hunting  or  take  their  kids, 
unless  they  are  members  of  a club,  or  have 
some  farmer  friends,  there’s  no  place  for  them 
to  go.  A lot  of  the  clubs  have  gotten  more 
expensive,  since  it’s  increasingly  expensive 
to  lease  land.  A young  airman  at  the  base, 
he  can  ill  afford  that.” 

Price  believes  one  of  the  keys  to  recruit- 
ing and  maintaining  hunters  is  the  game 
lands  program.  “I’ve  always  pushed  more 
game  lands  to  improve  accessibility,”  he 
said.  “If  the  father  or  mother  can’t  go  out 
hunting,  there’s  certainly  no  opportunity 
to  take  the  child.  The  real  loss  is  to  the 
young  people  themselves,  who  never 
have  the  opportunity.” 

The  commission’s  Division  of  Inland 
Fisheries  has  several  programs  that  provide 
fishing  opportunities  for  youngsters.  “1  think 
what  we  need  to  do  is  really  target  those 


younger  kids,”  said  Bob 
Curry,  chief  of  the  division. 
“And  I’m  talking  about  mul- 
tiple opportunities  for  them, 
not  just  one  time.  When  we 
have  programs  to  teach  chil- 
dren how  to  fish,  1 really  don’t 
mind  if  we  get  kids  show- 
ing up  who  are  experienced 
fishermen.  How  many  times 
going  fishing  does  it  lake  for 
a kid  to  really  get  hooked? 

Is  it  one  time  or  is  it  20?” 

GETTING  THEM  HOOKED 

Getting  children  started 
fishing  is  entirely  different  from  keeping 
them  fishing,  Curry  said.  “The  one  thing 
I’ve  seen  from  years  of  being  a Boy  Scout 
leader  is  that  you  really  have  to  work  with 
these  boys  to  encourage  them  to  make  Eagle 
Scout  before  they  turn  18.  They  get  the  twin 
scents  of  gasoline  and  perfume  in  their 
noses,  and  they’re  on  to  other  things.  It’s 
the  same  with  fishing.  They’ve  got  their 
friends,  schoolwork,  maybe  a job.  It’s  a 
matter  of  how  they  prioritize  their  time. 

“I  think  there  is  a time  in  their  lives, 
maybe  when  they  settle  down  and  get 
married  and  have  children  that  they  think, 
‘Yeah,  I used  to  have  a great  time  fishing. 

We  can  do  that  as  a family!  ” The  Fish  and 
Wildlife  survey  backs  up  Curry’s  observa- 
tions. The  only  group  of  hunters  and  fish- 
ermen less  active  than  those  ages  18  to  24 
is  the  group  65  and  older. 

The  Wildlife  Commission  and  many  sport- 
ing organizations,  such  as  Ducks  Unlimited, 
the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation,  Quail 
Unlimited,  Trout  Unlimited,  the  N.C.  Bow- 
hunters  Association  and  Safari  Club  Inter- 
national, try  to  provide  an  introduction  to 
the  outdoors  for  children.  Activities  range 
from  youth  waterfowl,  turkey  and  deer 
hunts  to  fishing  opportunities  and  tackle 
loaner  programs. 

Camps,  too,  play  a role  in  teaching  chil- 
dren. The  Fur,  Fish  ‘n  Game  Rendezvous 
at  the  Millstone  4-H  Center  in  Richmond 
County,  now  in  its  27th  year,  introduces 
them  to  not  only  hunting,  fishing  and  trap- 
ping, but  also  fish,  game  and  forestry  man- 
agement. Cobb  and  commission  biologist 
Terry  Sharpe  take  part  in  the  camp  each 
year,  as  do  other  commission  employees. 
Cobb’s  first  involvement  came  through  his 
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father,  V.  W.  Cobb,  who  w;"  live  in  the 
camp  through  the  N.C  V.  I life  Federation, 
one  ol  the  event’s  sponsors.  One  ol  the 
activities  Cohh  helps  with  is  the  crow  hunt, 
where  campers  divide  into  groups  and  hunt 
with  an  adult. 

“There  is  a lot  of  value  in  having  youths 
exposed  to  things  they’ve  never  been  exposed 
to,"  Cobh  said.  “Every  year  there  arc  at  least 
two  or  three  who  have  never  hunted.  We  show 
them  how  to  hunt,  how  to  canto,  how  to  call. 
The  real  question  that  we  don’t  know  the 
answer  to  is,  What  are  the  long-term  benefits?” 

Betsy  Craig  of  Brevard  was  instrumental  in 
getting  N.C.  Trout  Unlimited’s  Rivercourse 
camp  started  two  years  ago.  Craig  said  that 
Rivercourse,  based  on  popular  TU  camps  in 
other  states,  teaches  not  only  fly-fishing  and 
fly-tying,  but  conservation  and  biology. 

“I  feel  like  it’s  mall  culture  at  one  end 
and  us  at  the  other.  We’re  not  going  to  have 
these  streams  one  day  without  young  people’s 
involvement.  Our  ideal  is  to  reach  kids  who 
have  never  been  exposed  to  this  so  they  can 
take  it  home  and  teach  it  to  their  parents. 
We  want  to  get  these  kids  hooked  any  way 
we  can.  The  best  part  of  my  growing  up  in 
Cincinnati  was  going  to  camp  in  Colorado. 

1 really  believe  in  the  natural  experience.  I 
feel  our  values  are  threatened;  that’s  my  pre- 
judice. Too  many  children  feel  like  real  life 
is  at  the  mall.” 

As  the  N.C.  Bowhunters  Association’s 
youth  education  coordinator,  Greensboro’s 
Mickey  Strader  has  helped  introduce  hun- 
dreds of  children  and  adults  to  shooting  bows, 
shotguns  and  rifles.  “The  best  reaction  comes 
from  those  who  have  thought  about  it  but 
never  really  tried  it,”  Strader  said.  “It’s  a 
great  sense  of  accomplishment  when  you 
see  that  light  come  on,  and  they’ve  figured 
it  out.  I remember  one  little  girl,  every  time 
she  hit  a target,  she  would  drop  the  bow, 
jump  up  and  down  and  scream.  She  thought 
it  was  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world.” 

Wildlife  Commission  programs  for 
young  hunters  include  the  annual  State 
Hunter  Education  Tournament  (right) 
and  a waterfowl  hunt  in  February  (oppo- 
site right)  where  youngsters  such  as 
Alex  Freeman  (top)  hunt  without  adult 
competition.  Prior  to  heading  to  their 
blinds,  the  young  waterfowlers  receive 
safety  tips  from  Hunter  Education 
instructor  David  Denton. 
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Girls  and  women,  Strader  said,  usually 
are  more  receptive  to  learning.  “Women 
listen  better  than  men.  It's  the  same  with  boys 
and  girls.  A lot  of  times  the  boys  will  know  a 
little  something  about  it,  and  they’ll  want  to 
do  it  their  way.  It  takes  a little  longer  to  work 
with  them.  1 usually  let  them  do  it  their  way 
and  then  tell  them,  'If  you  listen  to  me,  it 
might  work  a little  easier.’”  Strader  said  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  judge  how  effective  his 
work  and  the  work  of  other  volunteers  are 
in  recruiting  hunters.  “1  usually  hear  from 
or  run  into  15  or  20  kids  each  year  who  are 
hunters.  They  will  send  me  a picture  of 
their  first  deer.” 

Those  chance  encounters  can  provide 
unexpected  rewards.  When  one  of  his  three 
sons  damaged  the  family  ATV,  Strader  took 


the  machine  in  for  repair,  only  to  be  told 
that  it  was  a total  loss.  “1  started  looking  at 
used  4-wheelers  on  the  lot,  and  they  cost 
more  than  what  1 had  paid  for  mine  new. 
Then  I heard  from  behind  me,  'Mr.  Strader, 
Mr.  Strader,  1 got  to  show  you  something.’” 
The  voice  belonged  to  one  of  Strader’s  for- 
mer students.  “If  there  was  anything  wrong 
to  be  done  with  a bow,  this  fellow  could  do  it,” 
Strader  said.  “He  just  couldn’t  get  the  hang  of 
it.  One  day  he  finally  figured  it  out;  the  light 
went  on  for  him.  He  just  ate  it  up  after  that.” 
The  youngster  showed  Strader  pictures  of 
his  first  deer  taken  with  a bow.  “He’d  gotten 
three  or  four  deer  that  year,”  Strader  said.  “1 
was  probably  prouder  than  his  dad.”  When 
he  returned  home,  Strader’s  wife  was  sur- 
prised that  he  was  taking  the  demise  of  the 


A so  well.  Then  he  told  her  about  his 
chaii  encounter.  “'Not  him ?’”  she  said. 
“Yes,  i in,"  Strader  replied. 

That  access  with  one  child,  a boy  who 
once  could  do  nothing  right,  look  the  sting 
out  of  having  to  search  lor  a new  ATV.  “You 
feel  like  you’re  doing  something,”  Strader 
said.  “If  somebody  doesn’t  step  up,  they 
learn  the  wrong  way.” 

Learning  the  right  way  is  important,  and 
it  can  be  a difficult  task.  “A  young  hunter  has 
to  have  the  right  mentor,”  Bogdanowicz  said. 
“If  his  mentor  is  a poacher,  then  we  as  hunters 
haven’t  gained  anything.  We  have  to  reach 
out,  and  say,  ‘Let’s  go  hunting.’” 

And  that  is  how  the  tradition  continues: 
one  person  teaching  another,  just  as  it  has 
been  done  for  generation  after  generation.  ^ 


A.  MACK  SAWYER 


Programs  for  Youngsters 

Need  some  help  introducing  your  child  to  hunting  and 
fishing?  Lots  of  organizations  are  ready  to  help. 

N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  programs  include 
youth  hunts,  Fish  for  Fun,  the  John  E.  Pechmann  Fishing 
Education  Center  and  the  Hunter  Education  program. 
www.ncwildlife.org. 

Sporting  Croups 

■ Ducks  Unlimited's  Greenwings  • www.ducks.org 

■ National  Wild  Turkey  Federation’s  Jakes  • www.nwtf.org 

■ Bass  Anglers  Sportsman  Society  • 
http://espn.go.com/outdoors/bassmaster 

■ National  Wildlife  Federation  • www.nwf.org 

■ North  Carolina  Bowhunters  Association  • 
www.ncbowhunter.com 

■ Safari  Club  International  • www.safariclub.org 

■ Trout  Unlimited  • www.tu.org 

Summer  camps 

■ N.C.  4-H's  Fur,  Fish  'n  Game  Rendezvous  • 

www.ces.ncsu.edu/nreos/forest/edop_fur_fish_game.htm 

■ N.C.  Trout  Unlimited's  Rivercourse  • 
www.nctu  .org/ ri  vercou  rse/rivercou  rse-mai  n .htm 
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ipitiwitchet 

takes  Europe 


In  a world  full  of  natural  wonders,  the  Venus’  flytrap  stands  out  as  very 
strange.  This  Carolina  native  has  challenged  Western  notions 
about  the  proper  scheme  of  things  since  the  1700s. 


written  by  David  S.  Lee  illustrated  by  Chris  Armstrong 


escriptions  of  man-eating  plants  began  to  appear  in  popular  journals  in  the  late  1800s. 
One  of  the  most  widely  circulated  tales  concerned  the  man-eating  trees  of  Madagascar. 
The  flowers  were  the  part  of  the  plant  that  did  the  consuming,  and  its  favorite  food  items 
alternated  between  British  explorers  and  virgins.  An  1860  version  published  by  Carle  Liche  described 
the  bones  left  at  a site  where  sacrificial  females  had  been  tied  to  carnivorous  trees.  Today  the  idea  of 
giant  carnivorous  plants  lives  on  in  cartoons,  animated  space  adventures  and  the  occasional  musical 
comedy.  Who  could  forget  Audrey  11,  the  plant  with  an  appetite  in  “The  Little  Shop  of  Horrors”? 

Of  the  world’s  450  or  so  species  of  real  carnivorous  plants,  the  Venus’  flytrap  of  Carolina  was  the 
first  to  be  recognized  by  science  for  its  ability  to  capture  insects.  Arthur  Dobbs,  a colonial  governor 
of  North  Carolina,  penned  the  first  written  description  of  the  plant  in  1760: 


Upon  anything  touching  the  leaves,  or  falling  between  them,  they  instantly  close  like  a spring 
trap,  and  confine  any  insect  or  anything  that  falls  between',  it  bears  a whiteflower;  to  this 
surprising  plant  l have  given  the  name  flytrap  sensitive. 


Of  course,  long  before  Dobbs  acquired  his  interest  in  botany,  native  Americans  recognized  that 
this  plant  did  indeed  eat  insects.  Early  colonials  admired  its  attributes  and  named  it  “tipitiwitchet. 
One  didn’t  need  to  be  governor  or  know  Latin  to  see  that  the  little  suckers  ate  bugs. 

The  plant  is  widely  regarded  as  our  own  regional  specialty.  Recently  1 passed  a rental  truck  with  a 
flytrap  painted  on  its  side,  representing  the  company’s  identification  with  North  Carolina.  And  last 
summer  1 hosted  several  interns  visiting  from  Southeast  Asia.  On  their  quick  tour  of  the  state’s  south- 
eastern habitats,  they  were  excited  about  seeing  flytraps  growing  in  the  wild.  Though  several  of  them  were 
not  well  versed  in  English,  all  had  read  in  their  own  languages  about  our  famed  insect-trapping  plant. 

When  Linnaeus,  the  Swedish  originator  of  our  current  classification  system  for  plants  and  ani- 
mals, received  flytrap  specimens  from  English  botanist  John  Ellis  in  1768,  he  replied  that  he  had: 


. . . receivedyour  welcome  letter  accompanying  the  description,  character  and  figure  of  that 
most  rare  and  singular plant,  the  Dionaea,  than  which  certainly  nothing  more  interesting 
was  ever  seen.  Though  I have  doubtless  seen  and  examined  no  small  number  of  plants,  I 
must  confess  I never  met  with  so  wonderful  a phenomenon. 
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"The  leaves  are  nu  dning  to  bend  downwards,  and  are  placed 

in  circular  ord  are jointed  and  succulent : the  lower joint. . . is 

flat . . . inclir  > wart- shaped. " 

-John  Ellis  to  Carolus  Linnaeus, 
September  1768. 


Nonetheless,  Linnaeus  was  not  convinced 
that  the  plant  actually  ale  insects,  l ie  thought 
its  movements  were  like  those  of  sensitive  plants 
such  as  the  mimosa. 

Ellis  wrote  Linnaeus  that  the  flytrap  leal 
seemed  “like  a machine  to  catch  food.”  He  stud- 
ied the  plant  from  Dobbs’  dried  specimens  and 
rom  plants  collected  in  1770  by  American  bot- 
anist John  Barlram.  Bartram’s  son  William  spent 
time  observing  plants  and  animals  in  southeast- 
ern North  Carolina,  where  relatives  owned  a 
mill  at  White  Lake.  William  wrote  in  his  1791 
“Travels”:  “There  behold  one  of  the  leaves  just 
closed  upon  a struggling  fly;  another  has  gotten  a 
worm;  its  hold  is  sure,  its  prey  can  never  escape  — 
carnivorous  vegetable!” 

Another  early  champion  of  the  flytrap  was  Erasmus 
Darwin,  grandfather  of  Charles.  He  thought  these 
plants  were  responding  of  their  own  free  will  to  cer- 
tain stimuli.  In  1789  he  published  a long,  delightful 
poem,  “The  Botanic  Garden,”  which  expressed  his 
love  for  plants  and  his  belief  that  plants  are  more 
complex  than  most  people  realize.  He  described  the 
carnivorous  sundew  plant  as  “queen  of  the  meadow” 
and  warned  the  careless  insect  about  the  deadly 
flytrap,  “skill’d  in  destruction.” 

The  French  court  was  introduced  to  the  odd 
plant  from  Carolina  at  the  vast  garden  at  Malmaison, 
home  of  the  Empress  Josephine.  Along  with  vari- 
eties of  roses  from  all  over  the  world,  she  acquired 
flytraps  for  her  garden,  and  early  19th-century 
paintings  of  flytraps  were  made  from  her  plants. 
Even  though  France  was  at  war  with  Britain,  the 
ships  carrying  the  imperial  plants  were  apparently 
allowed  safe  passage.  How  she  managed  to  move 
live  flytraps  from  a British  colony  to  her  private 
garden  deep  in  French  territory  is  lost  to  history. 

Worthy  of  study 

In  the  mid-19th  century,  Charles  Darwin 
himself  became  fascinated  by  insect-eating 
plants.  Sixteen  years  after  the  1859  pub- 
lication of  “The  Origin  of  Species,” 
Darwin  produced  another  controver- 
sial volume,  “Insectivorous  Plants.” 

(A  critic  wrote  in  an  1881  issue  of  the 
British  journal  Scientific  America  that 
plants  were  not  carnivorous  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  and  that  theories 
Darwin  presented  “should  be  taken 
with  a grain  of  salt.”) 

In  his  book,  Darwin  paid  homage  to  the 
flytrap’s  native  land: 
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This  plant,  commonly  called  Venus' fly- 
trap jrom  the  rapidity  and  force  of  its 
movements,  is  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful in  the  world.  It  is  a member  of  the 
small  family  of  the  Droscraceae,  and  is 
found  only  in  the  eastern  part  ofNorth 
Carolina, growing  in  damp  situations. 

Darwin  noted  that  the  Reverend  Dr.  Moses 
Ashley  Curtis,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  who  led 
several  churches  in  North  Carolina,  was  the  first 
to  document  the  plant’s  digestive  glands.  He  also 
thanked  a Wilmington  resident.  Dr.  W.  M.  Canby, 
for  collecting  and  shipping  flytraps  to  Down  House, 
Darwin's  home  outside  London.  Later  in  life  Darwin 
wrote  that  he  cared  more  about  studies  of  insect- 
eating plants  than  "the  origin  of  all  the  species  in 
the  world.”  “Insectivorous  Plants”  stands  today 
as  a major  contribution  to  the  subject. 

Darwin  knew  that  these  plants  achieved  their 
remarkable  feats  by  giving  new  job  descriptions 
to  typical  plant  parts.  He  compared  the  steel-trap 
design  of  the  flytrap’s  red-lined  leaf  with  leaf 
adaptations  of  other  carnivorous  plants.  Pitcher 
plants,  sundews  and  flytraps  all  use  modified 
leaves  as  snares,  but  the  modifications  are  quite 
different.  However,  the  same  portion  of  the  leaf 
has  been  modified  to  become  the  trap  of  the 
flytrap,  the  hood  of  the  pitcher  plant  and  the 
expanded  leaf  tip  of  the  sundew. 

Other  insect-eating  plants  trap 
their  prey  passively,  in  slow  motion 
or  on  a hard- to -observe,  micro- 
scopic scale,  but  the  snapping 
“steel-trap”  design  of  the  fly- 
trap leaf  is  dramatic.  The  same 
osmotic  pressure  that  allows 
leaves  to  stand  erect  or  droop 
controls  the  flytrap  movement. 

Osmotic  pressure  keeps  the  two 
halves  (lobes)  of  the  empty  leaf  trap 
open  at  an  angle  of  about  60  degrees. 

On  the  inside  surface  of  each  lobe  are 
hairlike  triggers.  Two  triggers  must  be  touched 
within  20  seconds  for  the  trap  to  activate.  When 
an  object  activates  the  triggers,  a stimulus  passes 
through  cells  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf,  relayed 
by  a small  electrical  current.  The  cells  release 
water  into  intercellular  spaces,  osmotic  pressure 
decreases  and  the  trap  shuts  in  the  blink  of  an 
eye.  If  an  insect  is  not  caught,  the  cells  reabsorb 
their  water,  and  the  trap  opens  in  a day  or  so 
(see  “Nature’s  Ways,”  page  39). 


s 


First  in  Carnivores 

Most  of  the  world’s  wild  Venus’  flytraps  are  found  wilhin  75  miles  of 
Wilmington.  Outside  this  circle  there  are,  or  were,  numerous  small, 
isolated  colonies,  suggesting  that  in  times  past  flytraps  had  a slightly 
wider  distribution.  The  most  distant  outpost  is  near  Wadesboro,  about 
150  miles  west  ol  Wilmington. 

Flytraps  require  damp,  acidic  soils  in  open-canopy  pine  forest  or 
the  edges  of  pocosins;  both  are  fire-dependent  communities.  Winters 
in  this  region  are  mild,  and  heavy  rainfall  (averaging  5 feet  a year) 
makes  for  a humid  climate  with  essentially  no  dry  season.  Combined 
with  a high  number  of  sunlight  hours  (2,800  a year),  these  conditions 
may  be  unduplicated  elsewhere  on  the  continent. 


“Astonishing production ! See  the  incarnate  Lobes  expanding,  how  gay 
and  ludicrous  they  appear ! geady  on  the  spring  to  in  trap  incautious 
deluded  insects,  what  artifice ! " 

-William  Bartram, “Travels, "1791- 
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Field  Notes 

28  June  2001,  Brunswick  County,  N.C. 


If  an  insect  is  caught,  it  struggles  to  (rce  itself , 
stimulating  outer  cells  on  the  leaf  to  multiply  faster 
than  those  on  the  inside.  The  leaves  press  lightly 
together — so  lightly  that  they  may  crush  the  animal. 
The  trap  is  sealed  and  digestion  proceeds.  Glands 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lobes  secrete  digestive 
enzymes  and  acids  that  break  down  nutritive  prod- 
ucts in  the  animal.  Once  digestion  is  complete,  the 
cells  on  the  inner  side  of  the  trap  start  to  grow,  and 
the  trap  slowly  opens.  A trap  may  catch  up  to  three 
“meals”  before  it  withers  and  dies. 

But  why  make  all  these  adjustments  in  the 
first  place?  Because  flytraps  have  adapted  to  soil 
conditions  that  do  not  meet  all  their  nutritional 
needs.  Acid  water  and  frequent,  drenching  rains 
leach  out  key  minerals  from  the  soil,  which  is  lit- 
tle more  than  fine  white  sand  mixed  with  chem- 
ically sterile  carbon  and  charcoal-like  material. 

The  damp  soil  itself  retards  the  growth  of  most 
plants;  drowned  root  systems  cannot  absorb 
what  little  nourishment  is  available. 

Like  other  carnivorous  plants,  flytraps  have 
devised  a way  to  acquire  additional  nutrients  by 
capturing  and  converting  small  animals  into  usable 
food.  These  plants  have  not  given  up  their  photo- 
synthetic ability,  and  most  of  their  energy  comes 
from  radiation.  But  captured  nutrients  from  ani- 
mals give  the  flytrap  an  advantage,  allowing  it  to 
grow  where  most  other  plants  would  have  problems. 


Lying  on  my  stomach,  I watch  ants  crawl  about  the  gaping  special- 
ized leaves  of  small  plants.  The  flytraps  I observe  are  every  bit  as  fas- 
cinating as  Audrey  II,  the  man-eating  shrub.  After  about  40  minutes, 

I see  an  ant  set  off  a trap.  The  leaf  closes  in  an  instant,  and  then  half 
a minute  later,  just  as  I congratulate  myself  for  witnessing  this  marvel 
of  nature,  the  ant  exits  between  the  cagelike  spines  of  the  trap. 

I get  up  and  walk  to  the  car  to  get  a drink,  and  I return  to  my  post 
just  in  time  to  see  a small  beetle  enter  a trap.  The  trap  springs  shut;  the 
beetle  is  too  large  to  squirm  between  the  jail-gate  spines.  After  five  min- 
utes it’s  clear  this  guy  is  not  getting  out.  Had  the  traps  been  larger,  snap- 
ping up  frogs  and  mice,  or  cats  or  children,  the  process  may  have  been 
easier  to  observe,  but  no  more  fascinating,  than  that  of  our  own  6-inch, 
native  Venus’ flytrap. 

I mark  the  exact  spot  and  return  the  following  day.  The  trap  that 
almost  caught  the  ant  has  reset,  ready  for  its  next  attempt.  The  beetle’s 
trap  is  closed  tight,  the  sides  of  the  trap  pressed  flat,  the  spines  pointing 
outward.  Looking  closely,  I can  see  the  form  of  the  beetle  in  the  trap’s 
leaf.  It  will  take  a week  or  more  before  this  trap  reopens. 


-Dave  Lee 


In  its  own  country 

In  his  1932  book  “The  Natural  Gardens  of 
North  Carolina,”  the  great  botanist  B.W.  Wells 
noted  that  “this  marvelous  plant  is  in  no  danger 
whatever  of  extinction.”  But  by  the  1960s,  the 
Venus'  flytrap  had  become  very  popular.  Carolina 
Biological  Supply  Company  sent  live  Venus’  fly- 
traps to  schools  in  every  state  of  the  country.  They 
were  protected  by  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  but 
Carolina  Biological  had  permits  to  collect  the  plants 
because  of  the  educational  nature  of  their  use. 

Unauthorized  collecting  became  a problem, 
however.  Combined  with  decades  of  fire  suppres- 
sion, unchecked  collecting  caused  the  plants  to  lose 
ground.  Their  numbers  decreased,  and  their  range 
was  shrinking.  In  the  few  places  where  they  thrived, 
they  were  being  collected  faster  than  they  could 
reproduce.  In  the  1970s,  the  N.C.  Department  of 
Agriculture  created  a plant  protection  division,  and 
better  regulation  of  flytraps  curtailed  the  harvest  of 
the  species.  Fortunately,  flytraps  are  easy  to  culti- 
vate from  seeds,  cuttings  and  clones.  Today  many 
people  propagate  flytraps  as  a hobby  and  for  sale. 
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“ limed  by  their  art  in  vain  you  pointy  our  stings, 
In  vain  the  efforts  of  your  whirring  wings  h- 
Go,  seedy  our  gilded  mates  and  infant  hives, 
Nor  taste  the  honey purchas  d withy our  lives]" 


-Erasmus  Darwin,  , 

“The  Botanic  Qarden,'l789. 


Thirty  years  ago  I often  stopped  at  a small  road- 
side shop  on  U.S.  17  at  Hampstead.  It  was  a. “little 
shop  of  horrors,”  at  least  from  an  insect’s  perspec- 
tive.  The  proprietor  had  buckets,  cans  and  flower- 
pots full  of  insect-eating  plants — pitcher  plants  . 
of  various  species,  sundews  and,  of  course,  flytraps.  '. 
The  shop  was  in  the  epicenter  of  carnivorous  plant  - 
habitat;  more  carnivorous  species  grew  within  a few  " 
miles  of  this  site  than  at  any  other  place  in  North 
America,  and  probably  the  world.  In  his  younger  . _ j 
days,  the  owner  collected  many  wild  plants,  and 
his  decades  of  experience  finding  and  growing  these 
plants  was  unrivaled.  For  everyone  from  curious  , 
passersby  to  newspaper  reporters,  he  was  the  local 
information  source  for  these  unusual  plants.  . 

Over  the  years  I spent  quite  a bit  of  time 
talking  with  him  about  his  favorite  subr  - *.•' 

ject.  For  me  it  was  a great  experience; 
self-taught  people  are  always  more  inter- 
esting to  me  than  academics.  It  seemed  • 
that  each  statement  he  made  surpassed 
the  previous  one.  My  all-time  favorite  was  ; 
when  he  told  me  that  Venus’  flytraps  were  . 
actually  from  Mars.  Mars?  What  the  hell  is. 
wrong  with  Venus?  I thought  to  myself.  Then'  . 
the  same  statement  appeared  in  an  interview 
with  him  published  in  a Raleigh  newspaper. 

It  was  clear  that  he  sincerely  believed  in  the 
natural  history  he  presented.  The  more  1 lis- 
tened, the  more  admiration  I had  for  this  man; 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  compensated 
for  his  lack  of  scientific  knowledge.  In  fact,  I 
was  drawn  by  the  thought  that  his  version  of 
how  carnivorous  plants  fit  into  the  scheme  of 
things  was  not  any  more,  or  less,  improbable 
than  the  actual  biological  reality. 

In  the  end,  it  does  not  matter  if  you  are  an 
18th-century  scholar,  a self-taught  country  nat- 
uralist, a university-trained  biologist  or  a curious 
empress  — hungry  plants  feed  hungry  minds. 
Indeed,  the  tipitiwitchet  is  “the  most  wonderful 
plant  in  the  world.”  Maybe  even  the  universe.  ^ 

Now  retired,  David  S.  Lee  investigated  a wide  range 
of  natural  history  topics  in  his  28-year  career  as 
curator  of  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences. 
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The  granddaddy  of  Nortl 
Carolina  freshwater 
records  is  Archie 
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The  Ones 


WRITTEN  BY  GREG  JENKINS 


that  Didn’t  Get  Away 


TEN  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  S 40 


FRESHWATER  FISHING  RECORDS 
WERE  SET  BY  PROUD  ANGLERS 
MORE  THAN  25  YEARS  AGO.  WITH 
ALL  THE  BIG  FISH  CAUGHT  LATELY, 
WHY  DO  THESE  ENDURE? 


This  is  a big  old  fish  story — that  is,  a 
story  about  big  fish  caught  a long 
time  ago.  Some  of  these  tales  are  so 
old,  you  might  have  heard  them  several  times 
before.  But  as  my  grandpa  used  to  say,  Don’t 
stop  me  if  you’ve  heard  this  one,  because  I’d 
kind  of  like  to  hear  it  again  myself. 

The  Inland  Fisheries  division  of  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  keeps  40 
different  state  freshwater  fishing  records, 
most  of  which  have  been  broken  in  the  last 
10  to  15  years.  Some,  including  marks  for 
freshwater  drum,  blue  catfish  and  pump- 
kinseed,  have  been  broken  multiple  times 
in  the  last  two  years.  But  there  are  10  records, 
a wide  variety  of  species,  that 
endured  the  test  of  time.  Six  of  these 
have  stood  for  three  decades  or 
and  the  other  four  have 
at  least  a quarter  century, 
granddaddy  of  North 
freshwater 
Archie 
’s  standard 


bass.  Lampkin  caught  a 
10-pound,  2-ounce  smallie 
in  Hiwassee  Reservoir  on 
June  1,  1951 — almost 
54  years  ago.  Or  was  it? 
The  official  records  kept 
by  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion disagree  a bit,  perhaps 
because  of  a typographical 
error  that  is  five  decades  old.  Some  of  the 
paperwork  on  Lampkin’s  fish  says  1951,  and 
other  records  say  1953.  1 tried  my  best  to 
locate  Lampkin  (who  lived  in  Lenoir  when 
he  caught  the  fish)  or  one  of  his  relatives  and 
came  up  empty.  But  what’s  a compilation  of 
fish  stories  without  a little  mystery  thrown  in? 


Bluegill  - 
Gaught  J uly  27. 


A pounds,  5 ounces 
1967 


Danny  Case  was  a freckle-faced,  tousle  - 
haired  boy  of  12  when  he  hauled  in  the  big- 
gest sunfish  you  have  ever  seen.  Bluegill 
anglers  think  that  a 2-pounder  is  pretty  nice- 
sized. Case’s  lunker  bream  was  twice  that 
and  then  some. 

Young  Danny  grew  up  on  an  apple  farm 
outside  the  Henderson  County  town  of 
Edneyville.  His  grandmother  owned  the 
part  of  the  farm  that  included  twin  half-acre 
ponds  — a newer,  upper  pond  and  an  older, 
lower  pond.  The  family  often  took  metal 
milk  cans  to  the  Pisgah  Fish  Hatchery  and 
filled  them  with  fish  to  stock  the  ponds.  On 


summer  days,  Case  and  his  father 
would  fish  the  ponds  in  the  morn- 
ing or  afternoon.  “Sometimes  we 
would  catch  50  or  55  bream  in  one 
morning  just  to  thin  them  out,” 
Case  said. 

On  one  late  July  day,  the  Case  men 
were  fishing  the  lower  pond.  Danny 
was  using  a float  rig  baited  with 
a Catawba  worm.  “I  got  irri- 
tated because  I wasn’t  catch- 
ing anything,  and  I started  to 
reel  fast,”  Case  said.  “The  line 
went  through  a bunch  of  algae 
and  took  off.”  The  reel  was  spin- 
ning so  quickly  that  he  finally 
used  his  thumb  to  stop  it.  In  clas- 
sic little -boy  style,  Danny  held 
down  the  line  with  his  thumb  and 
backed  away  from  the  pond,  pull- 
ing the  beastly  bluegill  onto  the 
bank.  “My  gosh,”  Case  recalls  his 
father  saying.  “That’s  the  biggest 
bluegill  I’ve  ever  seen.”  They  took 
the  fish  to  a local  grocery  store 
to  weigh  it. 


Danny  Case  was  just  a boy  of  12 
when  he  caught  his  whopper  blue- 
gill. Thirty-eight  years  later,  Case 
still  owns  the  mounted  fish  and 
the  state  record. 


s«OOK 


Wffi 


NC.V/RC 


Frank  Drake,  a sportswriter  from  the 
Hendersonville  newspaper,  got  wind  of  the 
catch  and  came  over  to  photograph  Danny 
with  his  bluegill.  Drake  was  impressed  and 
told  the  Cases  to  call  N.C.  State  University  to 
sec  if  they  could  send  a biologist  to  look  at 
the  fish.  The  person  on  the  phone  in  Raleigh 
said  to  put  the  fish  in  the  freezer  whole  — 
someone  would  be  right  down.  “My  gosh,” 
Case  recalls  the  NCSU  biologist  saying. 
“That’s  the  biggest  bluegill  I’ve  ever  seen.” 
They  packed  the  record  fish  in  dry  ice  and 
sent  it  to  Florida  for  mounting. 

Thirty-eight  years  later,  Danny  Case’s 
bluegill  is  still  officially  the  biggest  one 
recorded  in  the  state.  Case,  who  turns  50 
this  year,  lives  in  Liberty  and  fishes  for  bass 
and  bream  in  area  lakes  with  his  11-year- 
old  son,  Austin.  He  still  has  the  mounted 
bluegill  and  a few  newspaper  clippings  of 
himself,  smiling  broadly  and  holding  that 
cartoonishly  large  fish. 

Sauger— 5 pounds,  1 5 ounces 
Caught  July  25,  19/  1 


Believe  it  or  not,  Case  was  not 
the  youngest  angler  to  break 
a state  fishing  record.  David 
Shook  of  Claremont  was  only 
9 when  he  landed  an  out- 
of-place  cool-water  species. 

Shook  and  his  dad, 

Everette,  were  fishing  in 

Lake  Norman  just  below 

Lookout  Dam.  In  the  late 

afternoon,  the  pair  was 

standing  on  some  rocks  jutting  out  into  the 

tailrace  when  David  began  to  holler.  He 

yanked  the  line  so  hard  that  he  threw  the 

big  sauger  onto  the  rocks  and  almost  into 

the  grass  behind  him. 

The  impulsive  maneuver  might  have 
saved  the  day  for  David.  He  was  fishing 
with  a No.  5 Rapala  on  8-pound-test  line, 
and  it  is  possible  that  if  he  had  tried  to  play 
the  sauger,  it  might  have  cut  the  line  with 
its  sharp  teeth.  Neither  Shook  had  ever  seen 
a sauger  before,  so  they  took  the  22-inch- 
long  fish  to  a nearby  bait  shop  to  have  it 
weighed  and  identified.  Gene  Hedricks,  an 
area  wildlife  enforcement  officer,  came  by 
and  verified  the  catch. 

Sadly,  David  Shook  died  at  the  young 
age  of  40  in  November  2001.  He  appar- 
ently had  a heart  attack  while  driving  his 
pickup  down  a dirt  road  on  a piece  of 


David  Shook  was  the  youngest  North 
Carolinian  to  set  a state  fishing  record. 
David,  holding  his  mounted  sauger,  was 
9 when  he  posed  for  this  photo  with  his 
brother,  Scotty. 


land  where  he  planned  to  deer  hunt. 
Everette  kept  the  mounted  sauger 
for  a couple  of  years  after  David 
died,  then  he  threw  it  away. 

“David  wasn’t  the  type  of  person 
to  brag,  but  he  would  talk  about 
his  catch  every  once  in  a 
while,”  Everette  said.  “He 
would  say,  ‘Pop,  I still 
got  the  state  record.’  I 
was  proud  of  him.” 


One  ol  i he  oldest  prop!  to  catch  a state- 
record  f ish  was  I’  P Pc!  Paine  of  Maryville, 
Tenn.,  who  was  71  when  he  reeled  in  North 
Carolina’s  biggest  channel  catfish.  Paine  died 
at  age  94  in  1993,  but  his  son,  George,  fondly 
recalled  his  father’s  catch  and  their  many 
other  good  times  on  Fontana  Lake. 

Pete  Paine  was  a car  dealer  whose  retire- 
ment project  was  building  and  running  a 
trailer  park  for  20  years.  A lifelong  angler  and 
sportsman,  Paine  fished  for  trout  and  hunted 
squirrels  in  the  area  along  the  Little  Tennessee 
River  that  was  inundated  when  Fontana  Dam 
was  built.  Paine  began  taking  George  to 
Fontana  shortly  after  it  was  impounded  in 
late  1944,  and  the  family  owned  a house- 
boat on  the  lake  for  many  years. 

It  was  just  another  day  fishing  at  Fontana 
until  Pete  hooked  his  big  cat  using  a 


Pete  Paine  had  been  fishing  Fontana 
Lake  for  years  by  the  time  he  caught 
the  state-record  channel  catfish. 
Shortly  after  he  posed  for  this  photo, 
he  gave  the  fish  to  a friend  for  supper. 


Whopper  Stopper  I lellbender  lure. 

1 Ic  fought  the  fish  for  35  minutes 
before  successfully  landing  it,  and 
the  weight  was  verified  at  Fontana 
boat  Dock.  When  a friend  expressed 
interest  in  eating  the  fish,  Paine  gave 
it  to  him.  George  has  continued  to  fish 
Fontana  since  his  father  first  took  him 
at  age  9,  57  years  ago. 

American  (white)  shad— 

7 pounds,  15.5  ounces 
Caught  April  10,  1974 


R.  S.  Proctor  Jr.  of  Rocky  Mount  had  been 
fishing  on  the  banks  of  the  Tar  River  with 
his  brother,  Tom,  for  a couple  of  hours 
and  had  not  caught  a thing.  It  was  a sunny, 
breezy  day  late  in  the  annual  shad  run,  so  it 
was  not  terribly  surprising  that  the  fishing 
was  a bit  slack.  The  men  had  even  moved 
from  a section  of  the  river  in  town  to  an 
area  a few  miles  east  called  Dunbar.  Proctor 
was  just  about  to  go  home,  but  he  thought 
he  would  try  one  final  cast.  You  probably 
can  guess  what  happened  next. 

A shad  latched  on  to  Proctor’s  dart  and 
dragged  it  up  and  down  the  river  for  several 
minutes  until  the  fish  wore  out,  and  he  was 
able  to  land  it.  Proctor  showed  the  massive 
shad  to  some  other  fishermen  along  the  river- 
bank,  one  of  whom  just  happened  to  be  for- 
mer Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  editor  Jim 
Dean,  then  a young  writer  for  the  magazine. 

Dean  photographed  Proctor  with  his  big 
shad  and  encouraged  him  to  take  it  to  a local 
grocery  store  to  have  it  weighed.  Once  it  was 
verified  that  the  nearly  8 -pound  fish  was  a 
state  record.  Dean  sent  Proctor’s  photo  to 
Field  & Stream  and  Outdoor  Life  magazines, 
both  of  which  published  the  picture.  Soon 
afterward,  fishing  equipment  companies 
began  sending  Proctor  free  gear  to  use. 

Proctor  no  longer  has  the  fishing  gear, 
but  he  still  has  the  mounted  shad,  which 
measures  close  to  2 feet  long.  “I  still  fish  a 
little,”  said  Proctor,  who  owns  a home  near 


Emerald  Isle,  “mostly  in  salt  water 
now.”  He  has  owned  a specialty  weld- 
ing and  metal  fabrication  business  in  i 
Rocky  Mount  since  1980,  and  it  J 
appears  that  he  will  retire  from  that  ji 
career  before  his  American  shad 
record  is  retired. 

Chain  pickerel  — 

8 pounds,  0 ounces 
Caught  Feb.  13,  1968 

John  H.  Leonard’s  chain  pickerel 
record  has  something  in  com- 
mon with  a couple  of  other 
longstanding  records.  First  of 
all,  on  the  day  he  caught  his 
princely  pickerel  in  Lake 
Gaston,  Leonard  was  just 
about  to  give  up  and  go 
home,  but  he  decided  to 
toss  his  line  out  one  more 
time.  Second,  once  the 
Macon  resident  hauled 
in  the  fish,  a Wildlife 
Commission  employee 
(an  enforcement  officer 
named  Alan  Basnight)  || 
showed  up  out  of 
nowhere  and  encour- 
aged Leonard  to 
check  to  see  if  it 
was  a state  record. 

Leonard  was  46 
when  he  caught 


R.S.  Proctor  caught  his 
massive  American  shad  in  the  Tar  River 
back  in  1974.  The  mount  still  looks 
impressive  31  years  later. 


the  pickerel,  and  he  died  at  age 
69  in  1991.  However,  his  son,  Bruce,  still 
remembers  the  day  his  father  caught  the 
fish.  The  elder  Leonard  was  fishing  on  the 
bank  at  Paschall  Bridge  in  Warren  County 
with  Bruce’s  father-in-law,  Claude  Smith. 

“It  was  a real  cold  day,”  said  Bruce  Leonard. 
“Claude  caught  one  and  wanted  to  leave, 
but  my  father  told  him,  ‘I  feel  like  one’s 
going  to  bite.1  ” 

Sure  enough,  the  big  chain  pickerel  — 
a species  many  folks  call  a jack — seized 
Leonard’s  live  minnow  and  dunked  his  cork 
deep  in  the  lake.  Basnight,  the  wildlife  offi- 
cer, came  upon  the  two  fishermen  as  Leonard 
was  hauling  in  the  jack  and  told  them  it 
looked  like  a record.  He  even  weighed  the 
fish,  filled  out  the  paperwork  and  sent  it  in 
for  Leonard.  The  fish  was  never  mounted,  but 
his  son  can  vouch  that  the  old-timers  around 
Macon  still  remember  the  day  John  Leonard 
plucked  his  big  pickerel  from  Lake  Gaston. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  RECORD  FISH 

Scott  Van  Horn  is  head  of  the  Division 
of  Inland  Fisheries’  Habitat  Conservation 
Program.  A veteran  fisheries  biologist,  Van 
Horn  has  developed  some  theories  about  why 
these  records  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

Lampkin’s  smallmouth  record  was  prob- 
ably the  result  of  a man-made  situation  that 
commonly  results  in  big  fish.  Whenever  a 
river  is  dammed  and  a reservoir  is  impounded, 
it  creates  new  habitat  for  the  fish  suddenly 
trapped  within  the  shores  of  the  lake.  “You 
have  a brand-new  impoundment  with  very 


few  smallmouth  in  it,  initially,”  Van  Horn 
said.  “The  forage  base  goes  through  the 
roof,  and  here’s  this  smallmouth  in  a new 
impoundment  with  lots  of  things  to  eat. 

It  grows  like  crazy,  and  for  the  duration 
of  his  lifetime,  he’s  got  this  extraordinary 
opportunity  to  achieve  growth  that  he 
would  never  have  achieved  in  that  little 
stream  he  was  living  in  before.” 

Over  the  next  10  to  15  years,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  reservoir,  the  number  of 
fish  increases  and  competition  for  food  inten- 
sifies. Because  they  eat  less  food,  fish  do  not 
grow  as  large  as  they  did  when  they  could  eat 
as  much  and  as  often  as  they  liked.  “The 
fastest  growth  you’ll  ever  see  in  a reservoir 
happens  in  the  first  couple  of  years  after  it’s 
impounded,  because  there’s  a glut  of  calories 
around  to  take  advantage  of  if  you’re  a pred- 
ator,” Van  Horn  said.  “Then,  once  the  number 
of  animals  catches  up  with  the  available 
forage  base,  everybody’s  sharing  the  food, 
and  the  growth  rates  start  to  slip.” 

Hiwassee  Reservoir  was  impounded  in 
1940.  Lampkin  caught  his  big  smallie  in  the 
early  1950s,  which  would  likely  be  about  the 
time  the  lake  was  becoming  crowded.  The 
N.C.  Angler  Recognition  Program  (see  “Got 
lunkers?,”  page  23)  considers  a 3-pound 
smallmouth  to  be  of  trophy  size.  Lampkin’s 
10-pound  freak  of  nature  was  more  than 
three  times  that  big.  It  is  quite  possible  that, 


in  North 
Carolina,  there 
is  no  way  for  a 
smallmouth  bass 
to  grow  any  larger 
than  that.  In  essence, 

Lampkin  caught  a 
fish  with  perfect  genet- 
ics that  grew  in  a per- 
fect environment. 

Van  Horn  said  that  these  are 
the  questions  to  ask  when  consid- 
ering longstanding  fishing  records 
What  resources  were  available?  What 
circumstances  produced  the  record? 

Was  the  fish  stuck  in  a new  environment, 
or  did  something  increase  its  forage?  Has 
that  opportunity  been  duplicated  since  then? 

John  Leonard’s  chain  pickerel  might  fall 
into  the  same  category  as  the  big  smallmouth. 
Lake  Gaston  was  impounded  in  1963,  five 
years  before  Leonard’s  catch.  David  Shook’s 
sauger  could  represent  a similar  situation, 
with  the  difference  that  the  sauger  should 
never  have  been  in  Lake  Norman  to  begin 
with.  As  a cool-water  fish,  the  sauger 
is  normally  found  no  farther  down  the 
Catawba  River  basin  than  Lake  James, 
which  is  more  than  40  river  miles  upstream 
from  Norman  and  greater  than  400  feet 
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cern,  there  are  fewer  shad  to  be  caught,  and 
they  generally  don’t  live  as  long. 

Keith  Gilliam’s  1 l-pound,  13-ounce  North- 
ern pike  caught  in  1978  is  wonderful  except 
for  one  small  detail:  There  aren’t  supposed 
to  be  any  Northern  pikes  in  North  Carolina. 
The  species  is  native  to  the  Great  Lakes  and 
other  northern  locations  and  really  should 
not  be  found  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line. 

“The  fish  were  stocked  but  failed  to  repro- 
duce,” Van  Horn  said.  “As  the  fish  that  were 
stocked  grew  older,  larger  and  were  caught, 
the  record  rose  until  those  animals  died  out, 
and  none  were  there  to  replace  them.  That 
record  is  a very  small  Northern  pike,  indi- 
cating they  really  didn’t  do  that  well  in  the 
habitat  in  which  they  were  turned  loose.” 

The  real  head-scratcher  is  Paine’s  channel 
catfish  record,  which  appears  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  when  Fontana  was  impounded — 
an  event  that  occurred  26  years  earlier.  Nearly 
every  lake,  pond  and  river  in  the  state  con- 
tains channel  cats,  so  the  opportunities  for 
catching  a big  catfish  have  been  plentiful 
for  decades.  Even  the  world  record  for  chan- 
nel catfish  is  old:  The  mark  of  58  pounds 
was  set  in  1964  in  South  Carolina’s  Santee- 
Cooper  Reservoir.  “That  is  a much  stranger 
one,”  Van  Horn  said.  “We  may  have 
bumped  into  the  ceiling.” 

But  you  just  never  know.  Somewhere  in 
one  of  North  Carolina’s  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  rivers,  streams,  lakes  and  ponds, 
there  might  be  a new  state-record  fish  lurk- 
ing, and  you  might  be  the  person  to  catch 
it.  If  you  do,  make  sure  to  give  the  Wildlife 
Commission  a call,  and  in  25  years  this 
story  might  be  about  you.  ^ 


To  qualify  for  a state  record,  anglers  must 
have  caught  their  fish  on  a hook  and  line, 
have  their  fish  weighed  on  a certified  scale 
witnessed  by  one  observer,  have  the  fish 
identified  by  an  expert  from  the  Wildlife 
Commission  and  submit  an  application 
with  a full,  side-view  photo  of  the  fish.  For 
a list  of  all  freshwater  fish  state  records  in 
North  Carolina  and  directions  on  how  to 
submit  a possible  record,  visit  the  com- 
mission’s Web  site,  www.ncwildlife.org, 
and  click  on  “Fishing.” 


Keith  Gilliam's  state  record  for  Northern 
pike  may  never  be  broken  because  the 
non-native  fish  is  considered  extirpated 
from  North  Carolina. 


higher  in  elevation.  In  Mountain 
streams  and  reservoirs,  the  sauger 
usually  exists  in  habitats  that  support 
relatively  few  fish  per  acre  compared 
to  Piedmont  basins.  The  clear  water 
and  granite  substrate  of  Mountain  1 
waters  do  not  produce  high  quanti- 
ties of  the  phytoplankton  that  fuels 
fish  growth.  Phytoplankton  is  more 
in  the  muddy  waters 
Piedmont. 

Van  Horn  conjectured  that  if  a 
few  saugers  somehow  found 
their  way  down  the  Catawba, 
or  were  simply  released  in 
Lake  Norman,  the  fish 
would  find  a unique 
environment.  Each 
species  of  fish,  at 
each  stage  of  its  life, 
uses  resources  dif- 
ferently. If  saugers 
took  advantage  of 
underused  food  and  hab- 
itat in  Norman — without  having  to  share 
those  resources  with  many  others  of  its 


own  kind  — the  species  could 
thrive  there. 

“All  ol  a sudden  you’ve 
got  an  animal  that  is  really 
not  where  he  belongs,  and 
he’s  in  a system  that’s  way 
more  productive  than 
where  he  is  usually  found, 
and  bingo,”  Van  Horn  said. 
“He  grows  like  heck, 
he  gets  caught,  he  sets 
a new' record.  It  was  a 
statistical  anomaly,  and 
that  would  explain  why 
you  got  a really  big 
sauger  out  of  Lake  Norman.” 

The  bluegill  record  owned  by  Danny 
Case  falls  into  a different  category — the 
small  pond.  A couple  of  other  old  records 
belong  in  this  group  as  well:  the  1-pound, 
13-o'unce  warmouth  caught  by  Emma  Sears 
in  McLeod’s  Pond  in  Richmond  County  in 
1976,  and  Dean  Dixon’s  4-pound,  15-ounce 
black  crappie  caught  in  Asheboro  City  Lake 
No.  4 in  1980.  Ponds  are  often  closed  sys- 
tems and  many  are  fertilized.  Artificially 
high  nutrient  levels  can  support  unnat- 
urally high  growth  potential,  which  can 
mean  really  big  fish. 

However,  there  have  been  thousands  of 
fertilized  ponds  in  North  Carolina  for  many 
years.  The  conditions  in  a pond  that  could 
grow  a really  big  bream  today  have  been  pres- 
ent in  many  other  ponds  for  decades.  Yet  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  across  the  state  have 
fished  in  small  ponds  every  day  for  all  these 
years  without  setting  new  records.  It  seems 
likely  that  bluegills,  warmouths  and  black 
crappies  reached  their  maximum  size  poten- 
tial in  the  state  years  ago  and  the  current 
records  reflect  that  ceiling. 

Then  there  are  the  oddballs,  the  records 
that  either  can’t  be  explained  or  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  habitat  in  which  the  fish 
was  caught.  R.  S.  Proctor’s  record  American 
shad  was  caught  near  Rocky  Mount,  but  as 
an  anadromous  fish,  it  grew  large  in  Pamlico 
Sound  or  the  Atlantic  Ocean  before  migrat- 
ing up  the  Tar  River  to  spawn.  Now  that 
American  shad  are  classified  by  most  salt- 
water fisheries  agencies  as  a species  of  con- 


SALTWATER RECORDS  ON  DISPLAY 


Jennette's  Pier  in  Nags  Head  is  a place  where  people 
have  caught  state-record  fish.  Now,  even  though 
most  of  the  pier  was  destroyed  by  Hurricane  Isabel, 
you  can  visit  the  pier  house  to  see  models  of  some 
of  those  record  fish  up  close. 

"Giants  of  the  Sea"  is  an  exhibit  featuring  life- 
sized  mounts  of  43  of  the  state's  58  record  saltwater 
fish.  Everything  from  a 1,142-pound  blue  marlin  to 
a l-pound,  13-ounce  spot  is  represented.  The  dis- 
play includes  five  tanks  ranging  in  size  from  50  to 
250  gallons,  which  house  live  native  fish. 

Owned  and  operated  by  the  N.C.  Aquarium  Society 
in  partnership  with  N.C.  Aquariums,  Jennette's  pier 
house  is  the  first  phase  of  an  ambitious  restoration 
of  the  property,  which  encompasses  five  beachfront 
acres.  Efforts  have  begun  to  raise  the  $5  million 
needed  to  rebuild  the  pier  in  concrete  to  a length 
of  at  least  750  feet. 

Currently,  the  pier  extends  about  50  feet  over 
the  ocean  and  is  open  forfishingfor  a nominal  fee. 
The  pier  house  has  full-service  beach,  tackle  and  gift 
shops,  and  will  contain  a restaurant  when  the  proj- 
ect is  complete  in  about  two  years.  There  is  also 
an  Ocean  Classroom  where  the  N.C.  Aquarium  on 
Roanoke  Island  offers  programs  for  kids  and  families. 


General  manager  Mike  Remige  estimates  that 
the  facility  hosted  more  than  100,000  visitors 
last  year  after  it  opened  in  late  June.  Jennette's 
Pier  was  built  in  1939  and  claims  its  own  I 
record— oldest  fishing  pier  in  the  state,  i 
Before  long,  it  might  be  one  of  the  nicest.  M 
For  North  Carolina  saltwater  records,  log 
on  to  www.ncfsheries.net, click on“Recre- 
ational  Fishing" and  scroll  down  to  the  link 
for  state  records.  For  more  about  "Giants 
of  the  Sea, ’’visit  www.ncacfuariums.com 
and  click  on  “Jennette's  Pier.” 
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a journey  through  sprawling  croatan 

RATIONAL  FOREST  IS  NOT  DIRECT,  BUT  A LITTLE 
PLANNING  GUARANTEES  A LOOK  AT  A SURPRISING 
VARIETY  OF  HABITATS  AND  WILDLIFE. 


Ask  most  North  Carolinians  what  they  know  about  the  Croatan  National  Forest  and  they're 
likely  to  say.  “Isn't  that  the  place  you  go  through  on  the  way  to  the  beach?”  This  is  usually 
spoken  with  a hint  of  derision,  for  what  you  see  ol.  the  forest  from  US.  70  between  New  Bern 
and  Morehead  City  are  the  tops  of  pine  trees  fronted  by  convenience  stores  and  boat  dealerships.  In 
fact,  the  strip  development  masks  what  U..S.  Forest  Service  wildlife  biologist  Mike  Brod  (rhymes  with 
' road")  calls  "the  most  diverse  national  forest  in  the  country." 

Mv  own  introduction  to  the  Croatan  began  a few  years  ago.  Initially,  1 attempted  to  explore  the 
forest  by  car  with  the  help  of  brochures  from  the  visitor’s  center  on  U.S.  70.  But  1 found  myself 
defeated  by  the  patchwork  of  landholdings,  the  confusing  network  of  roads  and  lack  ol  signage  to 


Croatan  National  Forest  displays  a 
rich  variety  of  wildlife  and  plant 
species  among  its  numerous  eco- 
systems. From  trails  such  as  the 
Neusiok  (top)  or  in  the  Pine  Cliffs 
area  (far  left)  along  the  Neuse  River, 
hikers  may  find  waterfowl  such  as 
this  wood  duck.  Pitcher  plants  are 
one  of  several  carnivorous  plants 
that  grow  in  Croatan. 


anything  other  than  boat  landings  and  recreation  areas.  1 was 
reminded  that  this  is  a national  forest,  not  a national  park. 

Small  maps  show  the  Croatan  National  Forest  as  a solid  tract 
of  land  bounded  mostly  by  rivers  (map,  page  28).  That  is  mislead- 
ing. The  boundaries  of  the  Croatan  encompass  some  300,000 
acres,  yet  only  159,000  of  that  is  national  forest.  The  rest  is  private 
inholdings,  including  the  towns  of  Maysville,  Pollocksville, 
Havelock  and  Newport  and  the  Cherry  Point  Marine  Corps  Air 
Station.  One  minute  you’re  in  the  forest,  and  the  next  you’re  out. 

Last  year  1 returned  to  the  forest  and  challenged  Brod  to  show 
me  what  was  so  appealing  about  the  Croatan.  His  first  priority 
was  a hike  to  a longleaf  pine  savanna. 
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A>oV6nno  in  ti  swornp 

I onglcaf  pine  savannas  once  dominated  the 
Coastal  Plain  ol  the  southeastern  United 
Stales,  hut  98  percent  ol  them  are  gone  — 
victims  of  logging,  replanting  with  faster 
growing  loblolly  pine  and  suppression  ol 
fire  needed  for  longleaf  pine  forests  to  regen- 
erate. The  Croatan  harbors  some  of  the 
oldest  remaining  stands  of  longleal  pine, 
and  new  ones  are  being  planted. 

In  2002  the  Forest  Service  initiated  a long- 
term plan  for  the  Croatan  that  calls  for  restor- 
ing the  landscape  to  pre-European-settlemenl 
conditions.  Scientists  analyzed  soil  condi- 
tions, topography  and  remnant  vegetation 
to  determine  what  grew  where.  Foresters 
are  trying  to  purge  invasive  species  and 
encourage  natives  primarily  through  pre- 
scribed burning,  which  replicates  the  natural 
cycle  of  fire  that  occurred  in  the  pre-colonial 
era.  The  Forest  Service  is  also  removing  non- 
native trees,  mainly  loblolly  pine. 

As  we  drove  south  through  the  forest, 
a logging  truck  pulled  in  front  of  us  with  a 
load  of  freshly  cut  pine.  Brod  fairly  rejoiced. 
“Goodbye,  loblollies!”  Our  destination  was 
Millis  Road,  a lonely  byway  that  traverses 
the  southern  end  of  the  forest  through  an 
expansive  longleaf  pine  savanna. 

At  first  glance,  I couldn’t  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  the  longleaf  and  loblolly  pines. 
Brod  pointed  out  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  former:  longer  needles,  bigger  cones  and 
a tighter  bark  pattern.  The  trees  were  so 
evenly  spaced  that  I thought  they  must  have 
been  artificially  planted,  but  Brod  assured 
me  this  is  the  longleaf ’s  natural  spacing  where 
periodic  burning  of  underbrush  is  conducted. 

The  Millis  Road  savanna  is  a favorite 
destination  of  birders.  John  Fussell,  author 
of  “A  Birder’s  Guide  to  Coastal  North  Car- 
olina,” says  this  is  one  of  the  best  places  in 
the  state  to  see  the  rare  Bachman’s  sparrow, 
as  well  as  the  red-cockaded  woodpecker. 
The  RCW,  as  it  is  known  among  birders, 
was  on  the  verge  of  extinction  before  federal 


The  Croatan  can  be  a naturalist’s  delight. 
Within  the  confines  of  the  national  forest, 
one  may  see  (top  to  bottom)  Venus' fly- 
traps, red-cockaded  woodpeckers,  sundews 
and  yellowbelly  sliders.  One  of  the  more 
striking  plants  is  the  pine  barrens  gentian 
(right),  an  autumn-blooming  species. 


officials  listed  ii  as  an  endangered  species 
and  began  habitat  restoration  efforts  in 
the  Croatan  and  elsewhere.  Now  approx- 
imately 60  breeding  pairs  of  RCWs  inhabit 
the  Croatan.  They  nest  in  cavities  ol  older 
longleaf  pines;  active  nest  sites  are  marked 
by  the  Forest  Service  with  white  or  blue 
painted  bands.  RCWs  use  the  nesting 
cavities  year-round.  The  best  times  to  see 
the  birds  are  in  the  early  morning  and  late 
afternoon  when  they  head  out  for  and 
return  from  foraging. 

The  Millis  Road  savanna  is  beautiful, 
but  Brod  was  eager  to  show  me  his  favorite 
site,  a stand  of  old-growth  longleaf  off 
Pringle  Road  (F.  R.  123).  We  pulled  over  at 
an  unmarked  path  and  walked  through 
nodding  tufts  of  wiregrass. 

“This  is  ridge  and  swale  terrain,”  Brod 
said.  “The  longleaf  pines  are  able  to  grow 
on  this  dry  ridge,  but  not  in  the  swampy 
ground  beside  it.” 

When  someone  uses  the  word  “ridge,” 

I look  for  a rise  of  at  least  10  or  15  feet.  I 
saw  nothing  of  the  kind.  But  as  we  walked 
onward  the  ridge  became  clear — an  arc  of 
wiregrass  and  longleaf  that  rose  above  the 
surrounding  swamp.  The  longleaf  pines 
were  not  large,  maybe  1 Vi  feet  in  diameter 
and  50  feet  tall,  but  Brod  said  they  could 
be  as  old  as  300  years.  “Poor  soil  will  limit 
the  trees’  growth,”  he  explained. 

Brod  parted  the  wiregrass  to  reveal  dense 
clusters  of  scarlet  sundews  and  lime-green 
Venus’  flytraps.  1 had  never  seen  such  a pro- 
fusion of  insectivorous  plants.  Scattered 
nearby  were  a handful  of  pitcher  plants,  their 
tall  yellow  flowers  draped  like  jellyfish  above 
the  open-mouthed  stems.  “Longleaf  pine 
savannas  support  more  than  100  species 
of  plants,”  Brod  said.  “Poachers  would  love 
to  get  their  hands  on  these,  so  we  don’t 
advertise  their  presence.” 

As  we  moved  onto  higher  ground,  pink 
and  purple  wildflowers  poked  out  of  the 
sandy  soil.  Giant  cones  lay  scattered  on  the 
ground.  Brod  said  he  finds  several  sets  of 
deer  antlers  here  every  spring.  The  savanna 
was  like  an  island  in  a sea  of  evergreen  shrubs. 

I walked  to  the  edge  and  stared  at  the  wall 
of  brush.  This  was  the  infamous  pocosin, 
the  “shrub  swamp”  characterized  by  wet, 
peaty  soil  and  shoulder-high  growths  of 
fetterbush,  titi,  red  bay  and  honeycup. 
Ebenezer  Emmons,  the  state  geologist  for 
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North  Carolina  in  the  1850s,  said  one  could 
traverse  a pocosin  only  “at  the  expense  ot  a 
man's  coal,  pantaloons  and  shirt."  1 pride 
myself  on  being  able  to  worm  my  way  through 
briar  patches  and  rhododendron  “hells,”  but 
this  natural  fortress  was  clearly  unassailable. 


As  il 


01 


Hardwoods  among  the  fossils 

From  the  longleaf  pine  savanna,  we  drove 
north  on  Black  Swamp  Road  (F.R.  152) 
through  the  heart  of  the  Croatan.  Low 
scrub  forest  stretched  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see.  My  map  indicated  three  wilder- 
ness areas  nearby — Pocosin,  Sheep  Ridge 
and  Catfish  Lake.  Could  we  stop  and 
explore  one  of  these? 

“You  saw  that  pocosin  at  the  edge  of  the 
savanna,”  Brod  said.  “That’s  what  all  this 
land  is.  You’re  welcome 
to  try  to  hike  through 
it  if  you  want.” 

“Keep  driving.” 

Brod  turned  west  on 
Catfish  Lake  Road  (F.R. 

158)  and  skirted  the 
edge  of  the  eponymous 
lake.  Catfish  is  one  of 
five  large  lakes  in  the  Croatan,  the  others 
being  Great,  Long,  Little  and  Ellis.  I was 
hoping  these  might  be  worth  exploring  by 
canoe,  but  Brod  said  these  lakes,  except  for 
Ellis,  which  is  private,  are  highly  acidic  and 
largely  devoid  of  life. 

Houses  appeared  beside  the  road,  indi- 
cating we  were  out  of  the  national  forest.  At 
the  town  of  Pollocksville,  we  turned  east  on 
Island  Creek  Road  and  pulled  over  at  the 
parking  area  for  the  Island  Creek  Forest 
Walk,  a small  preserve  in  the  midst  of  com- 
mercial timberland.  We  followed  the  trail 
into  the  forest,  eyes  adjusting  to  the  dim  light 
under  the  leaf  canopy.  All  around  us,  magni- 
ficent hardwoods — beech,  walnut,  hickory 
and  oak — rose  like  temple  pillars.  What 
were  these  upland  hardwoods  doing  here 
in  the  Coastal  Plain? 

The  reason  for  this  dramatic  change  in 
vegetation  became  apparent  as  soon  as  we 
reached  the  creek.  Limestone  outcroppings 
rose  a dozen  feet  above  the  channel.  Made 
of  fossilized  shell  banks  deposited  millions 
of  years  ago,  this  porous  rock  lowers  the 
acidity  of  the  soil  and  promotes  the  growth 
of  vegetation  more  common  to  the  Pied- 
mont and  Mountains. 


Island  Creek  itself  is  reminiscent  of  a 
Piedmont  stream  — relatively  clear  and 
fast  flowing.  Wood  thrushes  hopped  along 
the  understory.  Acadian  flycatchers  flitted 
through  the  canopy.  Here  was  another  oasis, 
one  with  a completely  different  look  than 
the  longleaf  pine  savanna  or  pocosin.  I was 
beginning  to  understand  Brod’s  passion  for 
the  diversity  of  the  Croatan. 

Wildlife  viewing  by  canoe 

The  Croatan  is  bounded  by  and  dotted  with 
numerous  bodies  of  water.  Public  boat  ramps 
provide  access  to  the  Neuse  River,  the  White 
Oak  River,  Great  Lake,  Cahooque  Creek  and 
Brice  Creek.  Brod  suggested  if  we  wanted  a 
good  half-day  canoe  trip,  we  should  try  Brice 
Creek  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  forest. 


BK.OD  PXFsIED  THE  WIPTCfLMS  TO  B.EVEXL 
DENSE  CLUSTERS  OF  SCXBTET  SUNDEWS  XND 
LIME-GLEEN  VENUS'  FLYTR.XPS. 


Brice  Creek  heads  up  in  the  pocosin 
swamps  of  the  Sheep  Ridge  Wilderness  and 
flows  north  to  its  juncture  with  the  Trent 
River.  Many  fishermen  put  their  boats  in  at 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
boat  ramp  on  F.R.  121-A  and  work  their  way 
downstream.  This  stretch  is  popular  for  bass, 
bream  and  jacks  (chain  and  redfin  pickerel) 
but  is  fairly  developed  in  places.  I was  inter- 
ested in  exploring  the  more  secluded  reaches, 
so  we  decided  to  put  in  at  the  Lee’s  Bridge 
crossing  on  Old  Airport  Rd.  (F.R.  1111). 

Brice  Creek  at  Lee’s  Bridge  is  barely  20 
yards  wide,  and  trees  form  a virtual  canopy 
over  the  channel.  We  launched  our  boats  in 
the  tannin-stained  waters  and  began  our 
journey  downstream.  Constant  meanders 
kept  us  busy  with  draws  and  sweeps.  I peered 
around  every  bend,  hoping 
to  see  one  of  the  black 
bears  that  Brod  said 
populate  the  Croatan. 

Michael  Hurley, 
author  of  the  canoe- 
camping quarterly  Hurley’s 
Journal,  writes  of  rounding  a bend 
on  Brice  Creek  to  find  an  antlered  white 
tailed  deer  swimming  across  the  river. 


on  cue,  a violent  snapping  of  twigs 
s-  east  bank  sent  us  scrambling  for 
out  i ras.  But  all  we  saw  was  the  (lash 
of  a wfu  til  and  the  sheen  of  antlers  as 
the  buck  tied  into  forest. 

The  night  had  been  cool  and  the  first  lew 
hours  of  paddling  revealed  little  else  besides 
a barred  owl  that  watched  us  pass  from  a 
streamside  oak.  But  as  the  day  warmed,  tell- 
tale forms  began  to  appear  along  the  bank. 
Sunlight  gleamed  ofl  the  shells  of  yellowbelly 
sliders.  A pair  of  brown  water  snakes  lay 
intertwined  on  a branch,  their  soon-to-be- 
shed  skin  leaving  them  all  but  blind.  To  take 
their  picture,  we  maneuvered  our  boats  to 
within  a yard  of  the  dozing  reptiles.  The 
camera  whirred  as  the  snakes  exploded  into 
the  water,  causing  us  to  yelp  in  unison. 

As  we  approached 
the  boat  ramp,  Brice 
widened  into  a true 
tidal  creek.  An  osprey 
fled  its  streamside 
perch,  arcing  up  and 
over  the  tree  line.  Bald 
cypress  shared  the 
bank  with  red  maple 
and  sweet  gum,  signature  species  of  a 
swamp  forest.  This  would  be  the  fourth 
distinctive  ecosystem  we’d  logged  in  the 
Croatan,  but  not  the  last. 

f)on’t  knock  the  Neusiok 

The  Coastal  Plain  is  not  known  for  its  hik- 
ing trails.  Most  are  short  and  flat,  more  prop- 
erly considered  walks  than  hikes.  A prime 
exception  is  the  Neusiok  Trail, 
which  runs  for  17  miles  through 


extensive  stands  of  mature  longleaf  pine 
and  the  associated  RCWs  and  rare  plants. 
The  Sierra  Club  and  other  environmental 
groups  have  opposed  this  routing,  which 
is  currently  under  environmental  review. 
NCDOT  expects  to  have  its  draft  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  completed 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  Current  plans  call 
for  the  agency  to  begin  purchasing  rights 
of  way  in  2009. 

East  of  Havelock,  a brown-and-white 
Forest  Service  sign  directed  us  onto  a gravel 
road  headed  for  the  Pine  Cliff  Recreation 
Area.  Abruptly,  blissfully,  the  road  ended 
on  the  shores  of  the  Neuse  River. 


Hunting;  The  forest  is  part  of  the 
Croatan  Came  Land  and  has  deer,  wild 
turkeys,  black  bears,  small  game  and  waterfowl. 
See  www.ncwildlife.org  for  more  information 
and  regulations. 


Fishing:  The  White  Oak  and  Neuse  rivers,  plus 
several  creeks,  offer  some  of  the  best  blackwater 
fishing  in  the  state.  A variety  of  species  are  present, 
from  largemouth  bass,  pickerel  and  sunfish  to  flounder, 
spot  and  croaker  when  the  tide  is  right.  Many  fishermen 
choose  to  put  in  their  boats  at  the  Haywood  Landing 
launch  area  near  Maysville.  The  creeks  include  Holston, 
Hunter  and  Brice,  which  has  its  own  landing. 


Camping:  Camping  options  range  from  primitive  sites  to  those 
with  electricity  at  Cedar  Point  and  Neuse  River  (Flanners  Beach) 
There  are  no  fees  at  any  of  the  eight  sites  with  the  exceptions  of 
Cedar  Point  ($17)  and  Neuse  River  ($12  —$17) . 

Other  Recreation:The  Croatan  has  several  hiking  trails, 
but  the  17-mile  Neusiok  Trail  is  by  far  the  longest.  The 
Neusiok  begins  in  the  Neuse  River  estuary  at  Pinecliff 
Recreation  Area  and  ends  at  the  Newport  River 
estuary  at  Oyster  Point.  There  also  are  many 
options  for  canoeists  in  the  forest's  creeks. 

More  Information:  Visit 
www.cs.unca.edu/nfsnc/ 
or  call  (252)  638-5628. 


Minnesott  Beach 


Boat  Ramp  Access  Picnic  Area  Campground 

O Fishing  Access  Hiking  Trail 


Croatan  National  Forest 


Croatan.  I had  known  about 
the  Ncusio1  h>r  years,  but  the 
do  scrip:  >f  a flat  and  often 

wti  p rough  pocosin  and 
pin  unions  did  not  excite 
od  said  that  the  5-mile 
1 ion  of  trail  originating  at 
:ic  Pine  Cliff  Recreation  Area 
was  rumored  to  be  quite  scenic 
(he  had  not  hiked  it),  and  that 
1 shouldn’t  dismiss  it  without 
giving  it  a look. 


On  a chilly  December  morning,  I 
departed  Durham  with  friend  and  neigh- 
bor Bob  Schmitz.  The  weatherman  prom- 
ised a sunny  day  in  the  50s,  perfect  for  hik- 
ing. We  endured  the  strip  development 
traffic  along  U.S.  70,  which  worsened  as 
we  neared  the  town  of  Havelock. 

“We’re  going  for  a hike  in  the  woods, 
right?”  Schmitz  asked. 

The  N.C.  Department  of  Transportation 
(NCDOT)  has  proposed  building  a 10-mile 
bypass  around  Havelock  to  avoid  the  con- 
gestion on  U.S.  70.  However,  the  proposed 
route  to  the  east  would  run  through  the 
national  forest,  and  cut  down  and  isolate 


New 


CROATAN  NATIONAL  FOREST 


Location:Jones,  Craven  and 
Carteret  counties. 


Size:  159,866  acres. 


Left:  Fox  squirrels  are  right  at  home  among  the  stands  of  longleaf  pines  in  Croatan.  Visitors 
who  choose  to  paddle  the  creeks  that  wind  through  the  forest  might  find  themselves  with  a 
close-up  view  of  the  nonpoisonous  brown  water  snake. 


Most  hiking  trails  take  a while  to  reach 
their  signature  views  — a clearing  on  a ridge 
top  or  a tumbling  waterfall.  The  Neusiok 
delivers  right  away.  From  the  picnic  area  at 
the  recreation  area,  the  trail  runs  to  the  sandy 
shores  of  the  river.  The  Neuse  here  is  3 miles 
wide,  more  sound  than  river.  Rafts  of  buffle- 
heads  and  ruddy  ducks  bobbed  on  the  blue 
mirrored  surface.  Author  Fussell  says  these 
||  and  other  migratory  waterfowl  are  commonly 
seen  in  this  area  starting  in  mid-December. 

The  Neusiok  Trail  parallels  the  Neuse 
River  for  almost  1 Vi  miles,  an  entertaining 
: hike  for  beachcombers  and  kids.  Falling 


water  levels  have  exposed  the  roots  of  sev- 
eral bald  cypress  trees.  For  the  first  time, 

I was  able  to  examine  the  subterranean 
network  supporting  the  infamous  cypress 
knees,  a natural  architectural  feature  that 
brought  to  mind  the  buttressed  cathe- 
drals of  Europe. 

Heading  north,  the  trail  climbs  the  bluffs 
above  the  river,  then  turns  inland  to  follow 
the  deep  woods  along  Cahooque  Creek. 
Though  we  had  come  in  December,  the 
forest  was  full  of  color.  Five  oak,  holly  and 
wax  myrtle  greened  the  canopy  and  under- 
story. On  the  swampy  ground,  copper-pink 


needles  of  bald  cypress  lay  atop  Day-Glo 
mats  of  duckweed. 

Some  4 miles  in,  the  Neusiok  angled  out 
of  the  hardwood  forest  through  uniform 
legions  of  planted  pine.  The  magic  of  the 
wild  fled  like  the  late  winter  sun.  But  I had 
learned  that,  when  it  comes  to  the  Croatan, 
you  take  your  pleasure  where  you  find  it. 

The  oases  are  far-flung  and  sometimes  hard 
to  locate,  but  they  are  there,  awaiting  the 
footfalls  of  the  persistent  traveler.  ^ 

John  Manuel  is  author  of  “The  Natural  Traveler 
Along  North  Carolina’s  Coast.” 
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They  look  like  turtles,  but  they're  really 


written  and  illustrated  by  Consie  Powell  / nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


If  you  spend  time  in  warm  weather  around  ponds  and  lakes,  you  undoubtedly  see  turtles.  Many  bask 
on  logs  or  snags.  These  are  pond  and  river  turtles,  common  and  numerous  denizens  of  wetlands 
and  waterways.  Specihcally,  you  have  probably  seen  yellowbelly  sliders  ( Trachemys  scripta  scripta), 
Florida  or  Eastern  river  cooters  ( Pseudemys  concinna ) and  chicken  turtles  ( Dieirochelys  reticularia). 
With  their  striped  heads  and  necks  and  dark  shells,  these  turtles  look  much  alike  when  seen  basking. 
Nonetheless,  they  have  their  differences.  Sliders’  upper  shells  are  a bit  more  domed  than  cooters’,  and 
chicken  turtles  have  very  long  necks. 

Maybe  you  see  an  algae-covered  turtle,  perhaps  basking,  but  more  likely 
meandering  in  shallow  water,  walking  on  the  bottom.  This  lone  fellow  is 
probably  a snapping  turtle  ( Chelydra  serpentina),  which  is  usually 
bigger  than  the  baskers  and  has  a beefy  tail  and  large  head  that 
it  cannot  retract  into  its  shell.  All  these  turtles  are  similar  in 
that  they  share  many  basic  characteristics. 


A SUIT  OF  ARMOR 

Tizards,  snakes  and  turtles  are  all  reptiles  and 
depend  on  external  heat  sources  to  warm  their 
bodies  and  enable  them  to  function.  Turtles  are 
unique  in  that  they  have  evolved  the  special  protective 
adaptation  of  a box-like  shell.  The  upper  shell,  or  carapace, 
is  fused  with  the  ribs  and  vertebrae,  while  the  lower  shell,  or 
plastron,  is  fused  to  abdominal  ribs.  Side  bars  of  bone  connect 
the  carapace  and  plastron,  so  within  this  bony  suit  of  armor,  only 
a turtle’s  head,  neck,  limbs  and  tail  are  flexible.  Dry  land  species 
(such  as  the  box  turtle)  have  high,  round  carapaces  that  provide 
more  protection,  while  wetland  species  have  relatively  flat  shells 
that  enable  better  propulsion  in  water. 


Turtles  swim  and  forage  underwater 
in  search  of  food,  using  their  keen 
vision  and  well-developed  sense  of 
smell.  Many  turtles  feed  primarily 
on  animal  material  when  they  are 
young  and  plant  material  when  they 
are  older.  The  omnivorous  diet  may 
include  tiny  crustaceans,  small  moi- 
lusks,  worms,  insects,  crayfish  and 
aquatic  vegetation. 


Turtles  bask  in  order  to  regulate  body  temperature  and  aid  digestion.  The  warmer 
they  are,  the  more  efficiently  their  body  systems  operate.  If  their  body  temperatures 
rise  toward  lethal  levels,  they  simply  drop  into  the  water  and  cool  down.  Drying  and 
sunning  also  work  to  rid  turtles  of  external  parasites. 
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Inhale  is  to  breathe  in; 
exhale  is  to  breathe  out. 


TAKE  A DEEP  BREATH 

Because  a turtle  is  enclosed  within  a rigid  shell,  breathing 
involves  a different  set  of  procedures  than  those  used  by  mam- 
mals, birds  and  many  other  reptiles.  Other  animals  move  their 
ribs  to  force  air  in  and  out  of  their  lungs.  Because  their  ribs 
are  fused  to  their  shells,  turtles  must  move  their  other 
internal  organs  to  force  air  into  their  lungs.  Most  ani- 
mals tense  muscles  to  expand  their  lungs  to  inhale,  and 
relax  them  to  exhale.  Turtles  do  just  the  opposite:  they  tense 
muscles  to  exhale,  and  relax  them  to  inhale. 


NO  BREATH  AT  ALL 

Pond  and  river  turtles  have  special  adaptations  besides  breathing  that 
help  them  obtain  oxygen.  This  is  particularly  important  during  the 
winter  when  pond  and  river  turtles  hibernate  underwater, 
buried  in  mud  and  detritus  in  pond  bottoms.  During 
winter,  the  water  in  the  bottom  of  a frozen, 
or  near-frozen,  pond  hovers  around  39°T; 
although  the  water  closer  to  the  surface  will  be 
colder.  That  is  a perfect  temperature  for  hiber- 
nating turtles,  as  their  bodies  use  the  minimum 
amount  of  oxygen  necessary  for  survival.  But  getting 
that  oxygen  could  still  be  a problem,  since  a turtle  stays 
submerged  for  weeks  or  months  on  end.  When  submerged  for  an 
extended  period,  the  turtle  does  not  breathe  with  its  lungs,  but  rather 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  water  directly  through  its  throat  cavity,  and  to 
a lesser  degree  through  the  skin  and  special  sacs  near  its  anus. 
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•V  A HEARTBEAT 

in  addition,  a bernating  turtle’s  heartbeat  rate 
may  drop  t<  . ne  beat  every  10  minutes,  as 
compare  > 40  beats  a minute  on  a 
warm  . miner  day.  Even  with  such 
minimal  use  of  oxygen,  a turtle’s 
body  functions  still  can  build  up 
toxic  acids  over  the  course  of  several 
months’  hibernation.  This  problem  is 
solved  by  the  dissolving  of  tiny  amounts 
of  calcuim  salts  from  the  turtle’s  shell,  which 
neutralize  acids  in  the  bloodstream. 

Come  spring  and  warm  weather,  hibernating 
turtles  warm  up,  wake  up  and  get  on  with  their 
lives  of  eating,  basking  and  when  the  opportunity 
presents  itself,  reproducing. 


Aquatic  turtles  mate  in  the  water,  then  a 
female  climbs  onto  land  to  dig  a nest  and  lay 
her  oval-shaped,  leathery  eggs.  Once  her 
eggs  are  laid,  she  covers  them,  departs 
and  gives  them  no  further  care. 

Temperature  during  incuba- 
tion determines  not  only 
the  speed  of  development, 
but  also  the  sex  of  the 
hatchlings.  At  higher 
temperatures,  females 
predominate;  at  lower 
temperatures,  more 
males  will  hatch. 


Get  Outside 

Watch  turtles.  When  the 
weather  is  warm,  basking  turtles  are  plentiful  and 
easy  to  see.  Ponds,  lakes  and  reservoirs  usually  are 
home  to  lots  of  turtles,  so  grab  your  binoculars  and 
go  turtle-watching.  When  you  spy  turtles  on  a log  in 
a stream  or  pond,  watch  from  a distance  at  first.  Then 
move  slowly  closer  in  order  not  to  startle  them.  Even 
if  you  can  get  fairly  close  to  the  turtles,  use  your 
binoculars  to  get  a better  look. 

Make  your  pond  turtle-friendly.  Leave  some  logs 
or  snags  angled  into  the  water  to  make  good  basking 
spots  for  turtles.  Branches  that  hang  into  reasonably 
deep  water  are  especially  nice,  as  the  turtles  can 
instantly  hide  in  the  depths  when  they  drop  off 
their  basking  perch. 

Turtle  eggs  are  sometimes  dug  up  by  raccoons, 
foxes  or  other  critters.  If  you  find  a dug-up  nest,  you 
might  also  find  some  of  the  empty  leathery  eggs.  Take 
this  opportunity  to  inspect  them  closely. 


Read  and  Find  Out 

■ “Reptiles  of  North  Carolina”  by  William  M.  Palmer  & Alvin  L. 
Braswell,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1995. 

■ “Turtles  Take  Their  Time”  by  Allen  Fowler,  Childrens  Press,  1992. 

In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

■ “Safe  Harbor”  by  John  Manuel,  August  2003. 

■ “Turtles  of  the  Coast”  by  Jeff  Beane,  July  2002. 

■ “Hide  of  Leather  and  a Warm  Heart”  by  David  S.  Lee, 

September  2001. 

■ “Saga  of  the  Tasty  Terrapin”  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley, 

November  1997. 

Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Workshops  and  literature  at  the 
Wildlife  Commission’s  Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org. 
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4)  At  each  slit,  tuck  and  glue  the 
front  edge  over  the  back  one. 
This  will  make  the  head  3-D. 

5)  Fold  head  up  slightly  at  edge 
of  shell. 

6)  Fold  mouth  and  chin  parts 
down  under  the  head. 

7)  Fold  mouth  in  half. 

8)  Fold  chin  down  and  glue  to 
underside  of  mouth  and  neck. 


Make  A Snapping 
Turtle  Sculpture 

1)  Cut  out  the  blue  box  and  fold  in  half. 

2)  Cut  out  four  blue  notches  in  turtle's  tail. 

3)  Unfold  the  blue  box  and  cut  out  your 
turtle  — including  the  mouth  and  chin 
parts.  Be  sure  to  cut  the  two  slits 
behind  the  eyes. 
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Going  Nuts:  The  White  Squirrels  of  Brevard 


You  can’t  blame  people  in  Brevard 
if  they  happen  to  be,  well,  a little 
nutty  about  their  white  squirrels.  Brevard’s 
squirrels,  which  are  a color  variant  of  the 
Eastern  gray  squirrel  ( Sciurus  carolinensis), 
have  been  protected  by  law  inside  the  city 
limits  since  1986. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  White  Squirrel 
Festival,  held  this  year  on  May  28-29,  there’s 


SALD  WEISER 


the  White  Squirrel  Shoppe  in  downtown 
Brevard  that  sells  white  squirrel  products 
ranging  from  candles  and  mugs  to  license  , 
plates  and  ornaments.  And  Don  Weiser,  who 
retired  to  the  mountains  a few  years  ago 
from  Raleigh,  has  started  a business  called 
White  Squirrel  Art,  which  sells  Christmas 
cards,  note  cards  and  DVDs,  all  featuring 
Brevard’s  favorite  critter.  “It’s  a business 
1 like  to  lose  money  at,”  Weiser  said. 

Brevard’s  squirrels  are  not  albinos— 
they  have  a gray  patch  on  their  heads,  gray 
dorsal  stripe  and  dark  eyes.  White  squirrels 
are  not  unique  to  Brevard  — a number  of 
towns  east  of  the  Mississippi  have  either 


albinos  or  while  animals  with  some  gray  col- 
oration. The  particular  coloration  of  Brevard’s 
squirrels,  however,  is  found  less  often. 

So  what’s  the  origin  of  the  white 
squirrels?  The  often-repeated  tale  is  that 
the  squirrels  were  freed  in  Florida  when 
a carnival  truck  overturned.  A pair  was 
captured  and  given  to  H.H.  Mull  of  Brevard. 
One  of  the  squirrels  eventually  escaped 
captivity,  and  Mull 
released  the  other 
in  the  early  1950s. 
Fortunately,  it  would 
appear  that  one  was 
male  and  the  other 
female,  for  the  white 
squirrels  began 
appearing  more 
frequently  in  Brevard. 
In  some  versions  of 
the  story,  the  carnival 
squirrels  involved 
in  the  Florida  wreck 
originally  came 
from  Hawaii.  Bob 
Glesener,  an  associ- 
ate professor  of  ecol- 
ogy at  Brevard  Col- 
lege, dismisses  that  part  of  the  legend,  since 
there  are  no  squirrels  native  to  Hawaii  (only 
one  land  mammal  period,  the  hoary  bat). 
Glesener  also  works  with  the  college’s 
White  Squirrel  Research  Institute. 

After  finishing  his  graduate  work  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1979, 
Glesener  came  to  Brevard  and 
immediately  developed  an 
interest  in  the  squirrels. 

“You  can’t  help  but  be 
fascinated  by  this  color 
variant,”  said  Glesener, 
a herpetologist  by 
training.  The  White 


Squirrel  Research  Institute  developed 
partly  from  Glesener’s  curiosity.  “I 
wrote  a letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Tran- 
sylvania Times  saying  I’d  be  interested 
in  receiving  reports  of  sightings.  There 
was  no  real  plan.” 

In  1997,  Glesener  and  senior  biology 
students  counted  squirrels,  both  gray 
and  white,  in  a 3-square-mile  area.  Over 
the  years,  counts  have  shown  that  white 
squirrels  comprise  about  25  percent  of 
the  total  squirrel  population.  “1  think 
my  numbers  are  a little  biased,”  Glesener 
said.  “White  squirrels  are  so  much  easier 
to  see,  but  hopefully  the  numbers  are  not 
biased  too  much.” 

Despite  the  fact  that  white  coloration 
makes  the  squirrel  easier  for  predators 
to  see,  the  squirrels  have  expanded  their 
range,  moving  east  toward  Hendersonville 
and  north  toward  Asheville,  although 
there  are  gaps  in  their  range.  “The  best 
explanation  is  that  people  are  trapping 
and  releasing  them,”  Glesener  said.  “I 
think  that  is  at  least  a contributing  fac- 
tor, if  not  the  major  factor.  There  are 
very  few  in  Pisgah  Forest,  but  they  are 
pretty  abundant  in  other  places.” 

As  to  what  causes  the  squirrels  of 
Brevard  to  be  white,  Glesener  believes 
the  color  variant  is  caused  by  a gene  that 
affects  the  distribution  of  color  (not  the 
color  itself)  since  the  squirrels  obviously 
are  capable  of  producing  melanin, 
a dark  pigment. 

“The  big  question  to  me 
is  why  they  are  so  successful 
in  western  North  Carolina,” 
Glesener  said.  “They  were  only 
a few  thousandths  of  a percent- 
age of  the  population  when  they 
first  arrived  here.  You  have  to 
wonder,  ‘Why  here?”’ 
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Southern  Flounder  Plan  Adopted 


Grant  Named 


Top  Wildlife  Officer 
in  State,  Region 


Master  Officer  Edwin  Grant  (center)  was  presented  his  award  by 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  chairman  John  Pechmann 
(left)  and  Enforcement  Division  chief  Col.  Kenneth  Everhart. 


Edwin  Grant,  an  18-year  veteran  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  has  been  named  the  year’s  top  wildlife  officer  in 
North  Carolina  and  in  the  16-state  Southeastern  region.  Grant, 
assigned  to  Macon  County,  has  worked  several  high-profile  cases, 
including  a poaching  ring  that  yielded  hundreds  of  state  and  fed- 
eral wildlife  charges. 

Grant’s  big  year  caught  the  attention  of  the  state  chapter  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  which  named  him  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Enforcement  Officer  of  the  Year.  The  award  automatically  entered 
him  for  consideration  as  Officer  of  the  Year  by  the  Southeastern 
Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies. 

"Officer  Grant  had  a year  that  most  enforcement  officers  dream 
of  having,”  said  Capt.  Cary  Broome,  wildlife  enforcement  super- 
visor for  the  state's  12  westernmost  counties. 

A native  of  the  North  Carolina  mountains,  Grant  also  helped  the 
FBI  find  two  campsites  of  suspected  bomber  Eric  Rudolph.  After 
Rudolph’s  capture  in  Murphy,  Grant  and  his  bloodhound  back- 
tracked to  one  of  the  fugitive's  mountain  hideouts.  Grant  has  taught 
dog  training  and  handling  to  law  enforcement  officers  across  the 
nation,  as  far  away  as  South  Dakota  and  Texas. 

Grant  put  his  skills  and  experience  to  the  test  against  a poach- 
ing  ring  that  was  ravaging  western  North  Carolina’s  game  ani- 
mals. A task  force  of  state  and  federal  agencies  charged  15  people 
with  274  violations,  mostly  shining  deer  and  hunting  deer  and  tur- 
key out  of  season.  Although  several  cases  remain  outstanding,  various 
state  and  federal  courts  have  assessed  nearly  $30,000  in  fines  and 
restitutions  and  revoked  28  years  worth  of  hunting  licenses. 

"To  be  chosen  from  215  wildlife  enforcement  officers  in  the 
state  is  a big  honor  in  itself,”  said  Col.  Kenneth  Everhart,  chief  of 
enforcement  for  the  Wildlife  Commission.  "For  him  to  be  the  top 
officer  in  16  states,  that's  awesome.” 


The  N.C.  Marine  Fisheries  ( nimission  has  approved  a fishery 
management  plan  for  the  Soi  n (lounder  that  it  hopes  will 
revive  the  fish’s  population  within  1C  ars. 

In  2000,  concern  over  the  declining  status  of  Southern  flounder 
led  Marine  Fisheries  to  begin  preparing  a lishery  management  plan. 
The  current  population  of  Southern  flounder  is  comprised  primarily 
of  very  young  fish,  with  few  older,  more  productive  spawners.  A 
healthy  stock  generally  has  fish  of  all  ages. 

Southern  flounder  is  North  Carolina’s  most  economically  valuable 
finfish  species,  averaging  approximately  4 million  pounds  annually 
with  a dockside  value  up  to  $7  million  annually.  The  species  is  also 
a popular  recreational  fish.  Southern  flounder  primarily  inhabit 
brackish  waters  in  North  Carolina,  but  also  occur  in  the  ocean  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state. 

MANAGEMENT  MEASURES  NOW  IN  EFFECT  FOR  SOUTHERN  FLOUNDER.1 

• 14-inch  size  limit,  eight-fish  harvest  limit  for  recreational  fishermen 
in  internal  waters; 

. 14-inch  size  limit  for  commercial  fishermen  in  internal  waters; 

. recreational  large-mesh  gill  nets  (5  V2  inches  or  larger  stretched 
mesh)  must  be  attended  at  all  times,  south  and  west  of  the  Emerald  Isle 
Bridge  in  internal  and  ocean  waters; 

. flounder  pound  nets  must  have  an  escape  panel  5 V2  inches  or 
greater  to  allow  small  flounder  to  escape; 

• commercial  fishermen  cannot  use  more  than  3,000  yards  of  flounder 
gill  net  per  vessel  in  internal  waters. 

EFFECTIVE  IN  FALL  200y. 

. 3-inch  minimum  crab  trawl  tailbag  mesh  size  in  eastern  Pamlico 
Sound  and  4 inches  in  western  Pamlico  Sound; 

• 5 y2-inch  stretched  minimum  mesh  size  for  flounder  gill  nets; 

• closed  commercial  fishing  season  Dec.  1-31. 

For  additional  information,  visit  www.ncdmf.net. 


ON  PATROL 


While  working  the  bear  decoy  on  the  Alligator  River  refuge,  Wildlife 
Officer  Mark  Cagle  started  back  across  the  paved  road  after  mov- 
ing the  decoy  so  that  it  would  be  broadside  to  the  highway.  Fie  noticed 
a pickup  truck  approaching  him,  so  he  dove  headfirst  into  the  weeds  so  as 
not  to  be  seen  if  it  stopped.  The  truck's  driver  noticed  the  decoy  and  stopped. 
A couple  stepped  out  of  the  vehicle  and  began  to  watch  the  decoy. 

The  man  started  taking  pictures  and  said  that  it  was  the  first  bear  he 
had  ever  seen  in  the  wild.  After  several  minutes,  he  said,  "That  bear  ain’t 
real;  it's  stuffed.”  The  woman  replied, "Well,  what  was 
that  just  ran  across  the  road  in  front  of  us  on 
its  hind  legs  then?” 

"I  don’t  have  a clue, "the  man  said  in  a 
shaky  voice.  The  woman  looked  around 
and  said, "In  these  thick  woods,  it  was 
probably  a Big  Foot;  let's  get  out  of  here.” 

They  both  jumped  into  the  vehicle  and 
headed  west,  leaving  Officer  Cagle 
laughing  in  his  hiding  spot. 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  JACKIE  PITTMAN 


al  Subject  of  N.C. 
WateK  v I Stamp 
r J Print 


A pair  of  ' en-winged  teal  at  J.  Morgan  Futch 
Gar, iand  is  the  subject  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resoiiii.es  Commission’s  2005  Waterfowl  Stamp 
and  Print.  The  acrylic  portrait  by  Pennsylvania 
artist  Gerald  Putt  was  unveiled  in  February  at  the 
10th  Annual  East  Carolina  Wildlife  Arts  Festival 
in  Washington. 

The  painting  is  the  fourth  in  a series  of  five 
paintings  that  reflects  waterfowl  hunting  traditions 
on  commission-owned  game  lands  and  impound- 
ments. A nationally  known  waterfowl  artist  for  more 
than  25  years,  Putt  has  compiled  an  impressive  list 
of  wins  in  wildlife  art  stamp  competitions.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  selected  as  North  Carolina's  duck  stamp 
artist  for  2004  and  2005,  he  has  won  Pennsylvania’s 
duck  stamp  contest  an  unprecedented  six  times. 

The  N.C.  Waterfowl  Conservation  Stamp  and 
Print  program,  established  in  1983,  generates 
revenue  for  waterfowl  conservation  in  the  state, 
including  acquiring  and  improving  habitat.  Proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  stamps  and  prints  are  designated 
for  the  commission's  Waterfowl  Fund,  which  has 
raised  more  than  $4.2  million  since  its  inception. 

The  money  is  used  to  help  North  Carolina  meet 
its  financial  obligations  in  implementing  the  North 
American  Waterfowl  Management  Plan,  the  inter- 
national agreement  helping  restore  waterfowl  pop- 
ulations throughout  the  continent.  In  addition,  funds 
have  been  used  to  support  Canada  geese  research 
and  to  buy  equipment  used  to  manage  wetlands. 

Signed  and  numbered  prints  with  mint  stamps 
of  the  portrait  will  be  available  from  the  Wildlife 
Commission  beginning  July  1 for  $145.  The  stamp  is 
$10.  Visit  the  N.C.  Wild  Store  at  www.ncwildiife.org 
or  call  1-866-945-3746  for  more  information. 


Hyde  County  Carver 
Remembered 

North  Carolina  lost  another  link 

to  its  rich  waterfowl  hunting  heritage 
when  Percy  Carawan  died  in  January  at  age 
94.  Carawan,  of  Gull  Rock,  was  a noted  Hyde 
County  decoy  carver  and  former  guide  at  Lake  Maltamuskeet.  His  work  was  featured 
in  Neal  Conoley’s  “Waterfowl  Heritage:  North  Carolina  Decoys  and  Gunning  Lore,” 
Jack  Dudley’s  “Mattamuskeet  & Ocracoke  Waterfowl  Heritage,”  Decoy  Magazine  and 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  (December  1997  and  December  2000J.  Carawan,  whose 
father,  Alvin  Rufus  Carawan,  also  was  a carver,  was  best  known  for  his  roothead  Canada 
geese  decoys,  but  he  also  crafted  swans  and  ducks.  For  roothead  decoys,  pieces  of 
tree  roots  are  used  to  form  the  head  of  the  decoy.  Sometimes  the  resulting  decoy  can 
appear  primitive.  Carawan,  however,  used  rootheads  in  a different  manner. 

“He  started  carving  back  in  the  1930s,”  Conoley  said.  “He  used  a lot  of  black 
gum  and  cypress  roots,  and  his  decoys  looked  very  much  like  a goose.  He  did  more 
carving  on  his  rootheads  than  most  people.  He  ended  up  with  all  sorts  of  different 
attitudes — head  forward,  head  upright.  If  you  put  a bunch  of  them  on  the  water, 
they  really  looked  very  natural. 

“He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  old-time  guys,”  Conoley  said.  “He  did  a great  job 
with  his  decoys,  and  on  top  of  that,  he  wasjust  a very  nice  guy.” 

Lee  Warren  of  Cumberland  County  got  to  know  Carawan  and  wife  Gertrude  over 
the  years  he  has  hunted  waterfowl  near  Gull  Rock.  It  was  not  unusual,  Warren  said, 
to  see  Carawan  out  hunting  deer  even  into  his  90s  or  going  to  feed  his  “pet.” 

“Mr.  Percy  had  a pet  bear,”  Warren  said.  “Across  from  his  house  was  a trail  that 
went  back  into  the  woods.  He  would  ride  his  riding  lawnmower  back  into  the  woods 
to  feed  the  bear,  and  when  the  bear  heard  that  lawnmower,  he’d  be  waiting.” 


Lake  James  Producing  Walleyes 

The  Lake  James  walleye  population  is 
reproducing  on  its  own  and  no  longer 
needs  supplemental  stocking  from  fish 
hatcheries.  Fisheries  biologists  with  the  N.C. 

Wildlife  Resources  Commission  decided  to 
stop  stocking  the  popular  game  fish  after  analyzing  data  from  a three-year  study  con- 
ducted on  Lake  James,  a 6,812-acre  reservoir  straddling  the  McDowell-Burke  county 
line.  The  results  of  the  study  confirmed  the  commission’s  suspicions  that  Lake  James 
has  a large  population  of  walleye  that  sustains  itself. 

“The  study  showed  that  less  than  5 percent  o(  the  walleye  population  in  Lake  James 
came  from  fish  hatcheries,”  said  David  Yow,  the  commission’s  warm-water  fisheries 
research  coordinator.  “The  change  in  fish-stocking  plans  will  enable  our  hatcheries 
to  use  their  resources  where  they  are  more  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  anglers.” 

The  commission  first  introduced  walleye  into  Lake  James  in  1949,  then  stopped  the 
stocking  in  1955  because  the  lake’s  walleye  population  was  established  well  enough 
to  reproduce  successfully  on  its  own.  “But  we  started  stocking  walleye  in  Lake  James 
again  in  1977,  in  part  because  of  public  concerns  about  the  walleye  fishery,”  Yow  said. 

The  commission  will  continue  to  monitor  Lake  James  walleyes.  “If  future  con- 
ditions indicate  that  stocking  would  benefit  the  Lake  James’  walleye  fishery,  we  will 
reconsider  stocking  walleye.” 
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Late  Christmas  Gift  for 
Sutton  Lake  Anglers 

Finding  the  newest  fishing  hot  spots  on  Sutton 
Lake  may  be  as  simple  as  looking  in  the  trees. 
Thanks  to  a cooperative  effort  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  and  area  businesses, 
nearly  200  recycled  Christmas  trees  are  now 
serving  as  fish  attractors  and  habitat  enhancers 
after  being  bundled  and  sunk  in  19  locations 
throughout  the  New  Hanover  County  lake. 

The  trees,  many  of  which  were  placed  within 
casting  distance  of  the  fishing  pier  and  the  old 
Catfish  Creek  channel,  will  supplement  the  lake's 
existing  underwater  structure,  creating  shade  and 
providing  additional  places  for  fish  seeking  food, 
shelter,  spawning  and  nursery  habitat.  Each 
attractor  concentrates  fish  into  a specific  area. 

Biologists  marked  each  location  with  a fish- 
attractor  buoy.  They  also  recorded  GPS  coor- 
dinates to  identify  fish-attractor  locations  in 
case  a buoy  drifts  away.  While  the  majority  of 
the  attractors  were  sunk  in  deeper  water  acces- 
sible only  by  boaters,  bank-fishermen  aren’t  out 
of  luck.  Biologists  placed  some  attractors  in 
shallow  water  between  the  fishing  pier  and  the 
deep  water  near  the  creek  channel  to  improve 
bank  angling. 

The  attractors  will  be  used  by  a number  of 
fish  species,  but  largemouth  bass,  whose  numbers 
have  declined  in  recent  years  in  Sutton  Lake, 
should  reap  the  most  benefits. 


Remote  Control  Helps 
Fontana  Fishing 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority’s  decision  to  minimize 
draining  of  Fontana  Lake  this  year  during  a dam  inspec- 
tion was  good  news  for  fishermen  who  use  the  lake.  Once 
every  five  years,  TVA  had  dropped  the  lake  level  by  135  Sec ; 
in  order  to  conduct  federally  mandated  dam  safety  inspec- 
tions. This  year,  TVA  will  use  remote-controlled  equipment 
to  do  the  inspections. 

TVA  also  annually  lowers  the  level  of  Fontana  as  a flood 
control  measure,  but  in  2004  the  agency  decided  not  to  drop 
the  lake  level  until  after  Labor  Day.  The  agency  had  lowered 
the  lake  by  about  70  feet;  now  the  drop  is  about  55  feet. 

“It’s  made  a real  big  difference  for  us,”  said  Swain  County  commissioner  David 
Monteith  of  the  change  in  the  timing  of  the  drawdown.  “We  did  a study  and  found 
that  the  extra  30  days  of  lake  levels  was  worth  $1.2  million  just  for  Swain  County. 

The  extra  wintertime  water  we  got  was  worth  another  $250,000.” 

The  drawdowns  had  left  boat  docks  sitting  on  dry  land,  restricted  fishing  and  cur- 
tailed the  tourist  season.  “Now  everything  will  be  floating,”  said  Monteith,  who  also 
is  chairman  of  the  Fontana  Lake  Users  Association. 

Fontana  has  a variety  of  fish  species,  but  is  probably  best  known  for  its  smallmouth 
bass  fishery.  The  Appalachian  Trail  actually  crosses  the  Fontana  Dam,  which  is  the 
highest  dam  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  major  problem  facing  Fontana  now,  Monteith  said,  is  cleaning  up  from  the 
floods  of  last  September.  Because  the  TVA  is  a federal  agency,  there  was  no  money 
available  from  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  for  cleaning  up  debris. 
“We  were  denied  any  money,  but  we’ve  reapplied,”  Monteith  said.  Right  now  we  re 
relying  on  volunteers.  For  example,  the  Cherokee  Tribe  donated  a grinder  and  two 
men  for  a day  to  help  us.  ” 

Debris  continues  to  float  into  the  lake.  “Every  time  we  get  some  rain,  woody  debris 
comes  out  of  every  holler,”  Monteith  said.  “We’re  continually  working  on  cleaning  up.” 


Court  Issues  Injunction  Against  OLF  Site 


In  late  February,  environmental  groups,  residents  of  Washing- 
ton and  Beaufort  counties,  and  more  than  100,000  waterfowl 
won  a potentially  decisive  victory  against  the  United  States  mil- 
itary. U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Terrence  Boyle  issued  a perma- 
nent injunction  prohibiting  the  U.S.  Navy  from  further  work  on 
its  planned  outlying  landing  field  (OLF)  in  the  coastal  farming 
region  (“Uproar,”  Dec.  2003). 

Boyle  ruled  that  the  Navy  acted  “arbitrarily  and  capriciously’ 
by  first  deciding  to  locate  their  landing  field 
at  the  Washington-Beaufort  site  and  then 
failing  to  complete  the  environmental 
studies  required  to  justify  their  decision. 

The  Navy  argued  that  national  security 
would  be  compromised  if  an  OLF  were  not 
constructed  on  the  site.  Boyle  disagreed, 


referring  to  language  in  the  Navy’s  own  environmental  impact 
statements  indicating  that  such  a landing  field  was  not  necessary. 

“In  contrast,”  wrote  the  judge,  “irreparable  harm  will  occur 
to  the  environment,  wildlife  patterns,  and  ultimately,  the  balance 
of  nature”  if  the  Navy  is  permitted  to  build  and  operate  an  OLF  at 
that  site.  The  injunction  is  permanent  only  in  the  context  of  the 
Navy’s  current  flawed  environmental  impact  statements.  If  the  sea 
service  completes  an  environmental  study  that  meets  federal  guide- 
lines, the  injunction  might  be  rescinded. 

On  March  25,  the  Navy  appealed  Boyle’s 
decision  in  the  4th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  Richmond, Va.  At  press  time,  the  court 
had  not  yet  set  a date  to  hear  the  appeal. 

-Greg  Jenkins 
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EVENTS 


pRI  DAY-SUN  DAY,  MAY  6-8 


Join  UNC  Asheville's  33rd  Wildllowcr 
and  Bird  Pilgrimage  for  field  trips,  hikes, 
bird  walks  and  evening  illustrated  lec- 
tu  Visit  www.unca.edu/biology/ 

. ildflower.html  or  call  (828)  251-6444. 


Thursday-Sunday,  May  12-15 


i Celebrate  National  Migratory  Bird  Day 
(May  14)  and  learn  about  migratory  spe- 
cies that  visit  the  Outer  Banks  at  Spring 
Wings  Over  Water  in  Kill  Devil  Hills. 
Visit  www.wingsoverwater.org 
or  call  (252)  441-8144. 


i Join  the  N.C.  Native  Plant  Society  to  learn 
about  mountain  plants  on  the  group's 
annual  spring  outing  in  Boone.  Among 
the  places  to  explore  will  be  Grandfather 
Mountain  and  the  Potato  Hill  bogs 
and  seeps.  Registration  fee  is  $15. 

Visit  www.ncwildflower.org/ 
SpringOuting2005.htm  for  more 
information  and  to  download 
a registration  form. 


Mattamuskeet  Lodge  Left 
Without  Funding 


SATUR  DAY-SUN  DAY,  MAY  14-15 

Learn  about  kayaks  at  the 
12th  annual  Kayakfest 
in  Indian  Beach.  Visit 
www.islandrigs.com  or 
call  (252)  247-7787. 


Sunday,  May  15 


Learn  the  fundamentals  of  fly-tying 
in  Fly-Tying  for  the  Beginner  at  Pisgah  Cen 
ter  for  Wildlife  Education  in  Pisgah  Forest. 
For  ages  16  and  older.  Equipment  and  mate 
rials  are  provided.  Call  (828)  877-4423. 


Hopes  for  a timely  resto- 
ration of  historic  Lake 
Mattamuskeet  Lodge  have  dis- 
appeared amid  the  pages  of  the 
2005  federal  budget.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  had 
allocated  $3.5  million  in  2002 
for  work  on  the  lodge,  but  that 
money  was  spent  instead  on 
fighting  fires  in  the  western 
United  States.  Interior  plans  to 
appropriate  $3:3  million  for  the 
lodge,  but  it  could  be  as  many  as 
three  years  before  that  happens. 

“That  means  it  will  never 
happen,”  Lewis  Forrest,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Mattamus- 
keet Foundation,  said  of  the  delay. 
“Since  2002,  we’ve  been  hearing 
nothing  but  double-talk  any  time 
we  ask  about  funding.  I don’t 
know  who  to  believe.  It’s  in  limbo.” 


Sunday-Saturday,  May  15-21 


Educators  and  keepers  at  the  N.C.  Zoo  will 
answer  questions  and  provide  information  on 
black,  polar  and  grizzly  bears  during  Bear 
Awareness  Week  at  the  zoo  near  Asheboro. 
Visit  www.nczoo.org  or  call  1-800-488-0444. 


The  original  $3.5  million  for  the  lodge,  which  is  listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places,  was  to  have  been  used  for  structural 
work.  Forrest  said  19  vertical  beams  inside  the  building  need  to  be 
replaced,  and  there  may  be  damage  to  the  walls  from  a leaky  roof. 

“The  roof  is  the  key  factor,”  Forrest  said.  “We  haven’t  been 
inside  the  building  in  two  years.  There  has  been  no  serious  work 
on  that  roof  by  professionals  for  as  far  back  as  anybody  can 
remember.  If  water  is  running  down  the  walls  and  causing 
them  to  crumble,  that’s  a major  problem.  If  we  had  enough  money 
to  keep  the  roof  maintained,  the  building  would  last  for  another  100  years.” 
The  lodge  was  closed  in  2000  by  the  federal  government  because  of  safety 
concerns.  Prior  to  that,  many  of  the  100,000  visitors  to  the  Mattamuskeet 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  also  toured  the  lodge,  which  was  built  in  1915  to 
house  pumps  that  were  used  to  drain  Lake  Mattamuskeet  in  an  attempt  to 
create  agricultural  fields. 

The  lodge  and  lake  were  bought  by  the  federal  government  in  1934,  and 
workers  with  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  converted  the  building  from 
pump  house  to  hunting  lodge.  Over  the  years,  the  lodge,  a well-known  North 
Carolina  landmark,  was  a temporary  home  for  thousands  of  hunters  who 
flocked  to  Mattamuskeet  for  its  large  migratory  waterfowl  population. 


' 


N SEASON 


Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed  before  traveling 
to  an  event.  Items  for  listing  should  be  conservation-oriented 
and  should  be  submitted  at  leastfour  months  in  advance  to 
jim.wilson@ncwildlife.org,  or  call  (919)  733-7123,  Ext.  262. 
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The  following  hunting  season  is  open  in  North  Carolina: 
Wild  Turkey:  Through  May  7. 

Check  the  2004-2005  North  Carolina  Inland  Fishing, 


Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations  Digest  for  bag  limits 
and  applicable  maps. 


Does  A Venus'  Flytrap 
Select  Its  Victims? 


written  by  Charles  Darwin * 
illustrated  by  David  Williams 


THIS  OFTEN  OCCURRED  in  my  greenhouse, 
but  I do  not  know  whether  insects  are  attracted 
in  any  special  way  by  the  leaves.  They  are  caught 
in  large  numbers  by  the  plant  in  its  native  country 
[North  Carolina]. 


historic 


range 


current 

range 


A moderately  large 
insect,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  tries  to  escape 
between  the  bars  will 
surely  be  pushed  back 
again  into  its  horrid 
prison  with  closing  walls, 
for  the  spikes  continue  to 
cross  more  and  more  until 
the  edges  of  the  lobes 
come  into  contact. 


The  slowly  intercrossing 
marginal  spikes,  which  act 
like  the  large  meshes  of  a 
fishing-net,  allow  the  small 
and  useless  fry  to  escape. . . 
An  insect,  if  its  body  is  not 
hicker  than  these  [meshes],  can  easily  escape 
ietween  the  crossed  spikes,  when  disturbed 
>y  the  closing  lobes  and  increasing  darkness; 
nd  one  of  my  sons  actually  saw  a small  insect 


hn<; 


*Since  Charles  Darwin  was  the  first  to  publish  exten- 
sively on  North  Carolina’s  Venus' flytrap  and  gra- 
ciously acknowledged  the  contributions  of  North 
Carolina  naturalists  to  his  research,  Nature's  Ways 
turns  to  the  learned  19th-century  scientist  for  this 
month’s  answer,  excerpted  from  Darwin’s  "Insectivorous 
Plants,”  1875. 


Now  it  would  manifestly 
be  a great  disadvantage 
to  the  plant  to  waste 
many  days  in  remaining 
clasped  over  a minute 
insect.  It  would  be  far 

better  for  the  plant  to  wait  for  a time  until  a 
moderately  large  insect  was  captured,  and  to 
allow  all  the  little  ones  to  escape. 
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Iron  Chef 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


OUR  NATURAL  HER 


Nothing  ever  sticks  ta  ill 
a well-seasoned  iron  pan. 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  JACKIE  PITTMAN 


“I  fancied  myself 
a squinty-eyed 
mountain 
man  living  off 
the  land. . . " 


On  my  first  camping  trip  as  a Boy  Scout  all  those 
many  years  ago,  the  Flaming  Arrow  Patrol’s  des- 
ignated cook  distinguished  himself  by  melting  a plastic- 
spoon  in  a pot  of  slew  (it  went  unnoticed  until  some- 
body found  the  handle).  This  same  cook  also  discov- 
ered that  beaten  eggs  will  expand  like  a balloon  before 
exploding  if  you  pour  them  into  a red- 
hot  skillet.  But  cooking  outside 
was  great  fun.  1 fancied  myself 
a squinty-eyed  mountain  man 
living  off  the  land  with  nbthing 
but  my  rifle,  bedroll,  a black 
iron  skillet  and  a grubstake  of 
beans,  bacon  and  coffee. 

1 carried  one  of  Mom’s  iron 
skillets  with  me  on  camping 
trips,  and  I still  have  it.  Fol- 
lowing the  lore  of  skillet 
care,  I never  washed  it,  but 
merely  wiped  it  out.  Need- 
less to  say,  it  is  well-seasoned, 
and  it  is  now  in  permanent 
residence  at  the  old  tenant 
cabin  I restored  at  the  family 
farm.  It’s  come  full  circle 
back  to  a wood  cook  stove  not 
unlike  the  one  where  it  began 
> its  career  some  75  years  ago. 

I have  cooked  in  all  sorts 
of  plain  and  fancy  pans — nonstick,  aluminum, 
copper,  steel  and  laminates  — and  while  I still  have 
a fondness  for  black  iron,  other  types  are  arguably 
better  for  certain  tasks.  Omelets  are  best  cooked  in 
non-stick  pans,  and  I prefer  an  electric  aluminum 
skillet  for  frying  chicken,  but  good  food  has  less  to 
do  with  the  pan  than  the  cook  (after  all,  sous  chefs 
often  use  beat-up,  thin,  flame-scorched  aluminum 
pans  to  turn  out  four-star  meals). 

I’d  argue,  however,  that  cooking  on  black  iron  has 
more  charm.  In  addition  to  the  iron  skillets,  pots  and 
Dutch  ovens  I inherited,  I have  bought  others  at  flea 
markets  and  yard  sales,  along  with  a variety  of  old 
cooking  utensils.  I didn’t  set  out  to  collect  this  stuff, 
but  I have  enjoyed  using  all  of  it,  and  I believe  I have 
learned  a few  things  about  cookware  that  your  aver- 
age mountain  man  might  have  overlooked. 

First,  let’s  question  a few  beliefs.  So  nothing  ever 
sticks  to  a well-seasoned  iron  pan?  Phooey.  One  of 
the  desirable  qualities  of  iron  is  that  many  foods  do, 
indeed,  stick  to  it.  That  crust — it’s  called  fond — is 


what  makes  wonderful  gravy  or  sauce  when  you 
deglaze  it  with  wine,  broth  or  water.  Then,  there’s 
that  rule  that  you  must  never  wash  iron,  but  merely 
wipe  it  out.  That  works,  but  in  truth,  soap  won’t 
damage  a really  well-seasoned  skillet,  and  it  can 
help  keep  the  bottom  of  the  pan  smooth.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  coat  a pan  with  oil  before  storing  it, 
but  at  least  make  sure  it’s  dry. 

When  I began  buying  old  ironware,  I discovered 
that  brands  can  make  a difference.  Companies  such 
as  Griswold  and  Wagner  made  high-quality,  trade- 
marked  ironware  for  your  great-grandma  that  was 
handsome  and  relatively  light  with  smooth  surfaces 
that  seasoned  wonderfully.  Though  some  have  become 
highly  collectible  and  pricey,  you  can  still  find  old 
trademarked  ironware  at  reasonable  prices  and  good 
no-name  skillets  for  only  a few  bucks.  By  the  way, 
Lodge  makes  decent  modern  ironware. 

Some  old  pieces  I acquired  were  in  terrible  shape 
— rusty,  grimy  and  pitted  — but  unlike  modern 
cookware,  iron  can  be  restored.  My  first  project 
was  my  grandmother’s  Dutch  oven.  The  lid  was 
fine,  but  the  pot  was  a mess.  Using  progressively 
finer  sandpaper,  I sanded  the  interior  until  it  was 
smooth  and  free  of  scratches. 

If  old  seasoning  remains,  all  the  better,  but  I some- 
times had  to  sand  to  bare  metal.  Steel  wool  and  scrub 
pads  finished  the  job.  It  was  slow,  messy  work  best 
done  outdoors  with  water  handy.  Though  a smooth 
interior  finish  is  best,  light  pitting  is  tolerable.  Deeply 
pitted  ironware  may  best  serve  as  a planter. 

To  begin  seasoning,  apply  a very  thin  coating 
of  peanut  oil  to  the  interior  (and  the  exterior  if 
you  like),  place  the  pot  or  skillet  on  the  center  rack 
of  a cold  oven,  then  heat  it  to  325  degrees.  Let  it  cure 
for  two  hours,  then  turn  off  the  oven  and  let  the 
pan  cool  to  room  temperature.  You  can  repeat  this 
process,  but  twice  is  enough. 

This  new  coating  should  now  be  hard,  but  it  can 
be  easily  scratched.  Begin  to  cook  with  it — at  first 
choose  bacon,  pasta  sauces  and  similar  foods  that 
don’t  stick.  Continue  to  use  it,  taking  care  not  to 
scratch  the  interior  surface.  The  true  seasoning  will 
harden  further,  turning  black.  In  another  25  years 
or  so,  it  will  be  perfect  (OK,  maybe  not  so  long). 

I’ve  restored  half  a dozen  pieces  of  old  iron  cook- 
ware, and  they  should  give  happy  service  virtually 
forever.  Cooking  with  iron  combines  good  food  with 
simple  pleasures,  economy  and  family  history.  They 
don’t  sell  that  in  a fancy  cookware  emporium. 
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OUTDOOR  MOMENT 


Brownies  with  green  snake  at  Mary  Atkinson  Girl  Scout  Camp,  Johnston  County,  1959 


"I/I  had  influence  with  the  good  fairy  who  is  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  christening  of  all  children,  I should  ask  that  her  gift  to 
each  child  in  the  world  be  a sense  of  wonder  so  indestructible  that 

it  would  last  throughout  life  " 

U | -Rachel  Carson 


m. 


IN  THE  JUNE  ISSUE 


^ FISHING  THE  BIG  ROCK 

Some  of  the  best  crews  in  the 
business  vie  for  top  billing  in 
the  Big  Rock  Blue  Marlin  Fish- 
ing Tournament  held  every 
June  in  Morehead  City. 

BEACH  BIRDS 

As  spectacular  as  a ticker-tape 
parade,  white  birds  by  the  tens 
of  thousands  alight  on  North 
Carolina’s  beaches  and  sandbars 
each  summer. 

WINNING  WILDLIFE 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

A North  Carolina  teenager 
takes  the  top  youth  prize 
in  the  world's  largest  wildlife 
photography  competition. 
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FEATURES 


BIRDS  OF  A FEATHER 
written  by  Jamie  Cameron 
photographed  by  A.  Mack  Sawyer 

While  some  colonial  waterbirds  are  thriving,  others 
face  an  uncertain  future  in  competition  with  humans 
for  prime  beach  real  estate. 


PHOTO  PRODIGY 

written  by  Patrick  Collins 
photographed  by  Gabby  Salazar 

Talent  and  time  spent  outdoors  helped  Guilford 
County  teenager  Gabby  Salazar  become  a world-class 
wildlife  photographer. 


A CAUTIONARY  TALE 

written  by  Aaron  Morrison  | illustrated  by  Jim  Brown 

Anglers,  take  warning  from  a fellow  fisherman  whose 
tailrace  outing  turned  dangerous  within  minutes. 

THAT  TURTLE  Ain’t  RIGHT 

written  by  Jeff  Beane 
photographed  by  Todd  Pusser 

If  you  think  you’ve  seen  some  oddball  animal 
behavior,  just  wait  until  you  meet  the  chicken  turtle. 

THE  SUPER  BOWL  OF  FISHING  TOURNAMENTS 

written  by  Chris  Powell  | photographed  by  Jody  Duggins 

The  Big  Rock  Blue  Marlin  Tournament  boasts  five  dec- 
ades of  history  and  millions  of  dollars  in  prize  money. 
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Cover:  A lone  chicken  turtle  surveys  its  territory  at  Sandhills  Game  Land’s 
17  Frog  Pond,  photograph  by  todd  pusser. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is  the  official  educational  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation  of  North  Carolina’s  wildlife 
and  other  interrelated  natural  resources  and  also  to  the  environment  we  share  with  them. 


editor's  note 

Wildlife  photography  transports  us  to  out-of-the-way  places  and  shows  us  the 
secrets  of  animal  behavior.  The  feelings  stirred  by  nature  photography  at 
its  best  can  inspire  us  to  take  better  care  of  the  wild.  In  these  pages,  we’ve  enjoyed 
the  elegant  1950s  and  ’60s  black  and  while  photography  of  Jack  Dermid,  the  vivid 
Kodachromes  of  Jim  Dean,  Larry  Earley  and  others  from  the  1970s  through  the 
1990s,  and  the  crystal-clear  close-ups  of  digital  images  by  photographers  exploring 
new  technological  territory. 

Considering  our  state’s  tradition  of  solid  wildlife 
photography,  our  staff  was  very  pleased  to  learn  that 
one  of  North  Carolina’s  own,  Gabby  Salazar  of  Pleasant 
Garden,  won  the  2004  Young  Wildlife  Photographer  of 
the  Year  award  from  BBC  Wildlife  Magazine.  This  top 
international  competition  receives  tens  of  thousands  of 
entries;  the  winner  flies  to  London  to  accept  the  prize 
at  the  Natural  History  Museum,  where  winning  photo- 
graphs are  exhibited.  (Our  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences  will  host  the  traveling  version  of  the  exhibit 
starting  next  month.)  In  addition  to  featuring  Gabby’s 
story  in  this  issue,  we  went  a step  further. 

To  encourage  more  photographers  to  reach  for  excellence  and  to  provide  a forum  for 
their  work,  the  magazine  and  museum  staffs  decided  to  initiate  a photography  competition 
and  exhibition — a stateside  version  of  the  competition  co-sponsored  by  BBC  Wildlife 
and  the  Natural  History  Museum  in  London.  Winners  of  the  2005  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina  photo  competition  will  be  published  in  our  January  2006  issue  and  displayed 
at  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  and  other  venues  throughout  the  state  in  2006. 

As  you  see  from  the  competition  rules  on  page  38,  only  digitized  entries  (digital 
photos  or  scans  of  slides  and  prints)  will  be  accepted.  This  is  a leap  for  us  editors — I’m 
still  plodding  along  with  my  trusty  35mm  manual  Minolta  201 — but  our  photography 
consultants  assure  us  that  the  majority  of  wildlife  photographers,  especially  weekend 
snappers,  are  comfortable  with  digital  technology.  Slide  and  print  images  may  be 
digitized  at  photo  processing  centers  and  some  public  libraries.  Entries  should  be 
uploaded  at  the  Wildlife  Commission  Web  site,  www.ncwildlife.org.  Good  luck  to  all. 
We’re  anticipating  a great  January  issue. 


Margaret  Martin 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


Venus  with  Arms 

Thank  you  for  the  spotlight  on  sportswomen 
in  North  Carolina  (“The  New  Sportswomen," 
April  2005).  It  was  nice  to  read  about  women 
taking  an  interest  in  the  outdoors.  But  I was 
sad  to  read  that  too  few  women  hunt  to  be 
statistically  significant  in  records  kept  by  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

As  a female  hunter,  I try  to  encourage  other 
women  to  join  the  men  in  their  lives.The  rea- 
son more  women  do  not  get  involved  in  hunt- 
ing may  not  be  because  of  the  suffering  of  the 
animals,  the  dislike  of  bugs  or  their  comfort 
level  with  firearms,  but  the  overall  lack  of  sup- 
port by  their  men.  By  most  accounts,  men  con- 
sider the  time  they  spend  in  the  woods  and 
with  other  hunters  to  be  time  without  their 
wives.  This  is  a shame.  Some  of  the  best  times 
my  husband  and  I have  spent  together  have 
been  while  we  were  hunting.  He  encouraged 
me  to  give  it  a try  when  we  started  dating, 
and  I was  hooked. 

To  me  there  is  nothing  sweeter  than  the 
sound  of  a pack  of  beagles  trailing  a deer, 
the  stillness  of  the  woods  during  the  open- 
ing morning  of  muzzleloader  week,  or  the 
excitement  of  your  first  rabbit  hunt.  We  will 
encourage  our  children  to  be  active  in  the 
outdoors  and  in  hunting,  and  I hope  that 
more  hunters  will  do  the  same.  And  I hope 
to  see  more  articles  about  women  in  the  out- 
doors, specifically  women  hunters. 

Stacey  B.  Gentry 
Roxboro 


A Prince  of  a Story 

What  a great  article  by 
Peter  Meyer  on  toadflsh 
in  your  March  issue 
("The  Mud  Toad  Makes 
its  Mark”).  I have  had  a 
fondness  for  their  fasci- 
nating appearance  since 
we  started  using  them  as 
classroom  animals  at  the 
N.C.  Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences  several  years 
ago.  It  was  only  after 
I had  allowed  several 
teachers  to  touch  their  backs  that  I was 
informed  that  they  bite  if  they  are  in  a bad 
mood!  Fortunately  our  toadfish  were  mellow. 

Imagine  my  surprise  when  I was  dining 
in  a modern  Chinese  restaurant  in  Boston 
and  saw  large  toadfish  swimming  in  their 
diner's  choice  tank.  Although  I did  not  order 
the  toadfish,  I had  to  ask  the  chef  how  he 
prepared  it.  He  said  that  they  clean  it,  split 
the  skin  down  the  back,  steam  the  fish  whole, 
and  serve  with  a flourish.  So  next  time  you 
catch  a big  toadfish,  try  steaming  it  and  let 
the  rest  of  us  know  how  it  turns  out!  Better 
you  than  me. 

Eve  Vitaglione 
Raleigh 

Recycled  Reading 

I am  a lifetime  subscriber  to  the  magazine.  I 
thoroughly  enjoy  reading  the  magazine,  then 
passing  it  on  to  my  school-age  grandsons. 
After  they  are  through  with  it,  the  magazine 
is  sometimes  pretty  worn.  The  useful  life  of 
the  magazine  is  not  over  yet,  because  it  is 
passed  on  to  a local  adult  day  care.  The  par- 
ticipants enjoy  reading  the  articles  and  rem- 
iniscing about  their  own  fishing  days. 

Ottis  S.  Wright 
Kings  Mountain 

I thoroughly  enjoy  your  magazine  which  I often 
receive  as  a result  of  attending  classes  offered 
in  my  area,  usually  at  Cool  Springs  Environ- 


mental Education  Center.  Mike  Campbell  is 
a wonderful  teacher,  inspiring  and  informing 
those  lucky  enough  to  have  him  as  an  instructor. 

After  I read  the  magazine,  I mail  it  to  a keen 
birding  friend  who  lives  in  England.  After  she 
has  read  it,  she  passes  it  around  her  local  bird 
club.  In  return,  she  sends  me  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Birds  magazine.  Pam  and  I 
have  been  friends  since  we  were  11  years  old 
but  only  recently  renewed  our  friendship  and 
discovered  with  great  delight  that  we  are  both 
amateur  naturalists  and  bird  watchers,  or 
"twitchers”as  birders  are  know  in  England. 

We  both  were  teachers  and  see  the  value 
of  the  informative  articles  in  this  magazine. 
Keep  up  the  terrific  work  you  are  doing. 

Mrs.  Olwen  Jarvis 
New  Bern 

Uwharrie  Sights 

In  “Uwharries  in  the  Spring”  (April  2005) 
the  author  stated, "Camping  is  allowed  in  the 
Uwharrie  National  Forest,  which  borders  much 
of  the  river.”  Camping  is  indeed  allowed  in  the 
National  Forest,  but  not  much  of  it  actually 
borders  the  river.  More  than  90  percent  of  the 
land  bordering  the  Uwharrie  River  is  privately 
owned,  and  camping  is  not  allowed  there.  The 
fact  that  most  of  the  shoreline  is  privately 
owned  continues  to  worry  many  of  us  that 
the  Uwharrie  will  eventually  suffer  the  same 
developmental  fate  that  the  New  River  has. 
Also,  the  photo  is  of  the  Lake  Tillery  Dam,  not 
Badin  Lake.  The  Badin  (Narrows)  dam  towers 
roughly  175  feet  in  height.  When  originally 
built  in  the  early  1920s,  it  was  the  highest 
dam  in  the  world.  It’s  still  an  impressive  sight. 

Tom  Kirkman 
High  Point 

Margaret  Marti n:  Tom  is  right;  though  off-trail 
camping  is  allowed  on  forest  service  land  along 
the  Uwharrie  River,  most  of  the  river  runs  out- 
side forest  service  borders.  Photo  essay  images 
were  not  identified  individually,  but  were  meant 
to  show  scenes  from  a daytrip  to  the  Uwharries. 
Badin  Lake  is  a popular  fishing  site,  as  is  the 
site  pictured,  the  Hydro  Dam  at  Lake  Tillery. 


Letters  should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  171 2 Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712. 
Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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The  thick  summer  air  over  a small  island  in 
Core  Sound  seems  to  be  alive  with  swirl- 
ing specks  of  white  that  flicker  in  the  glare 
of  a hazy  June  sun.  Royal  and  sandwich  terns  num- 
bering in  the  thousands  wheel  in  perpetual  motion, 
creating  the  illusion  of  a ticker  tape  celebration. 

While  loading  a flat-bottomed  skiff  docked  at 
the  end  of  Harkers  Island,  members  of  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  waterbird  survey 
team  glance  up  from  their  tasks  to  listen  to  the  faint 
but  constant  clamor  of  calling  terns  that  rolls  across 
half  a mile  of  calm,  clear  water. 

“You  can  hear  them  from  here,”  grins  Caroline 
Corwin,  a seasonal  technician  with  the  commis- 
sion’s Faunal  Diversity  Program,  before  she  rousts 
an  aging  outboard  into  action  and  points  the  skiff 
through  the  breakwater. 

The  five-minute  ride  across  the  shallow  estu- 
ary puts  the  team  less  than  100  yards  from  the 


island’s  sandy  shoreline.  Respectful  of  the  tides, 
Corwin  anchors  up,  and  the  four  researchers  hop 
over  the  side  into  the  tepid,  knee-high  water  and 
wade  the  rest  of  the  way. 

As  the  team  fords  toward  the  beach,  scores  of 
terns,  many  carrying  small  fish  and  shrimp  in 
their  colorful  bills,  wing  in  from  across  the  sound 
in  all  directions. 

The  larger  ones  with  carrot-orange  beaks  and 
black-feathered  halos  are  royal  terns.  They  out- 
number the  smaller  sandwich  terns,  whose  yellow- 
tipped  black  bills  grip  finger  mullets,  juvenile 
croakers  and  shrimp  intended  for  downy  nestlings 
waiting  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  largest  breeding 
colonies  in  North  Carolina. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  island’s  high  sand  dome, 
Susan  Cameron,  the  Wildlife  Commission’s  water- 
bird  biologist,  passes  out  metal  hand  counters 
and  notepads.  “Use  the  clickers  for  the  royal  tern 


The  large  colonies  that  royal 
terns  form  during  breeding 
season  help  keep  predators 
from  their  eggs  and  offspring. 
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After  getting  their  assignments  from 
biologist  Susan  Cameron  (seated, 
left),  the  research  team,  including 
Coastal  Faunal  Diversity  Program 
leader  David  Allen  (bottom),  counts 
tern  nests  on  a dredge-  spoil  island. 
The  population  of  common  terns  (top) 
has  fallen  since  the  surveys  began  in 
1976-77,  while 
that  of  royal  terns 
(left)  has  grown. 


nests,  and  write  down  your  numbers  for  the 
sandwich  terns,”  she  says.  She  looks  to  David 
Allen,  leader  of  the  Coastal  Faunal  Diversity 
Program,  and  assigns  him  the  colony’s 
right  flank.  The  crew  members  will  take 
positions  abreast  of  Allen  at  10-foot  inter- 
vals and  tally  the  tern  nests. 

WALL  OF  SOUND 

At  Cameron’s  nod,  the  researchers  scale 
the  dome  of  loose  sand  and  shells.  As  they 
crest  the  summit,  the  riotous  spectacle  of 
the  colony  overwhelms  their  senses  of  sight, 
sound  and  smell.  Clustered  into  a sandy, 
treeless  area  of  less  than  an  acre  are  three 
groups  of  ground-nesting  royal  terns  — 
each  a kaleidoscope  of  sharp  orange  streaks 
amid  a palette  of  silver  and  white  feathers. 
Near  the  middle  of  these,  small  enclaves 
of  sandwich  terns  huddle  in  the  shadows 
of  their  larger  cousins. 

As  the  team  enters  the  closest 
group  of  birds,  communication 
devolves  into  hoarse  shouting 
that  fails  against  the  pulsing 
wall  of  sound  that  envelops  the 
colony.  From  the  air,  scream- 
ing terns  make  strafing  runs  at 
the  bipedal  intruders.  On  the 
ground,  defiant  adults  stand  in 
defense  of  their  speckled  eggs 
and  downy  chicks,  grudgingly 
retreating  only  when  they  are 


convinced  of  cer- 
tain death  from 
the  researchers’ 
careful  footfalls. 

The  tide  of 
adult  terns  recedes, 
revealing  a honey- 
comb of  circular  shallow  nest  scrapes.  Half 
of  the  nests  each  contain  a single  large  egg. 
Nestling  terns,  some  still  wet  from  embryonic 
fluid,  huddle  in  the  other  nests. 

Like  most  of  the  world’s  tern  species, 
royal  and  sandwich  terns  form  large  col- 
onies during  the  breeding  season  — a 
potent  strategy  to  protect  their  offspring 
from  predators.  The  sheer  chaos  created  by 
hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  adult  birds 
is  enough  to  thwart  the  idle  scheming  of 
many  would-be  egg  and  chick  thieves. 
Dedicated  predators  such  as  feral  cats  and 
several  species  of  gulls  brave  a thicket  of 
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sharp  bills  and  relent- 
less harassment  from 
above  for  each  foray 
into  the  colony.  Human 
researchers  endure  the 
same  treatment  as  they 
make  their  final  pass 
through  the  farthest  group  of  birds. 

With  the  survey  completed  in  just  over 
20  minutes,  the  shell-shocked  team  retreats 
to  the  relative  tranquility  of  the  shoreline. 
Cameron  kneels  in  the  sand  with  her  note- 
pad and  starts  two  columns  on  a fresh  sheet 
of  paper — one  for  royal  terns,  the  other 
for  sandwich  terns.  Her  teammates  read 
off  totals  from  their  own  notepads  and 
hand  clickers.  Within  a minute,  Cameron 
has  the  final  nest  tally. 

“We  have  1,560  royal  terns  and  275  sand- 
wich terns.  That’s  pretty  good  for  this  site, 
but  wait  till  we  hit  the  big  colony  in  the 
Pamlico  Sound  tomorrow.  That 
one  had  over  5,000  royal  tern 
nests  in  it  last  year.”  She  grins 
as  the  others  groan. 

To  monitor  the  health  of 
these  and  other  populations 
and  the  fragile  habitats  they 
rely  on,  commission  biologists, 
with  help  from  the  National 
Audubon  Society,  National 
Park  Service,  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and 
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various  other  agencies,  as  well  as  dedicated 
volunteers,  have  conducted  statewide  water- 
bird  censuses  during  the  four-month  breeding 
season  at  two-  or  three-year  intervals. 

A RICH  VARIETY 

Nesting  terns  are  a major  component  of  the 
coastal  avifauna,  but  they  arc  not  the  only 
birds  that  come  to  the  North  Carolina  shore- 
line to  breed.  The  state’s  25  species  of  nesting 
colonial  waterbirds  fall  into  familiar  family 
groups  of  herons,  egrets,  ibises,  pelicans, 
skimmers,  gulls  and  terns.  All  of  them  have 
specific  habitat  requirements,  and  all  of  them 
fill  unique  ecological  niches  near  the  top  of 
the  food  chain  in  the  coastal  environment. 

On  isolated  and  uninhabited  hammocks 
and  islets  naturally  protected  by  the  state’s 
necklace  of  barrier  islands,  herons,  egrets 
and  ibises  gather  to  nest.  Numbers  in 
mixed-species  rookeries  can  exceed  even 
the  major  royal  tern  colonies. 

North  Carolina’s  largest  white  ibis 
rookery  contains  more  than  11,000  breed- 


ing pairs.  The  alabaster-plumed  waders 
with  bubblegum  pink  legs  and  curiously 
curved  bills  cover  the  trees  and  shrubs  like 
Christmas  ornaments.  They  are  joined  by 
lesser  numbers  of  little  blue  and  tri-colored 
herons,  great  egrets  and  snowy  egrets.  The 
rickety  stick-built  nests  of  long-legged 
waders  occupy  every  suitable  nook  and 
cranny,  from  treetops  to  low-lying  bushes 
to  the  surrounding  marsh. 

Other  treeless,  sound-side  islands  of 
shell  rakes  and  sea  grasses  provide  haven 
for  North  Carolina’s  growing  population 
of  laughing  gulls  and  smaller  groups  of 
common  terns  and  Forester’s  terns. 

To  keep  their  eggs  and  young  from  being 
flooded  during  extraordinarily  high  tides 
and  storms,  the  gulls  construct  chimney- 
like nests  of  sedges  and  eelgrass.  Some  of 
the  structures  rise  12  to  15  inches  above 
the  spongy  layer  of  muck  that  anchors  the 
emerald  islands  of  grass  to  the  bottom  of 
shallow  estuaries.  The  smaller  and  lighter 
terns  find  sanctuary  from  rising  waters 
by  laying  their  eggs  on  top  of  the  thickly 


Colonial  waterbird  eggs  and  chicks  are 
intolerant  of  repeated  harassment  and 
can  easily  be  trampled  by  beach-goers. 
Shown  here  are  a common  tern  egg  and 
a great  black-backed  gull  chick. 


sionsand  prioritizing  research.  It  also  allows 
us  to  make  informed  decisions  when  we 
review  permit  applications  for  projects  that 
have  a potential  to  impact  those  populations.” 

BATTLE  FOR  BEACHFRONT 

In  the  nearly  three  decades  since  surveying 
began,  the  condition  of  North  Carolina’s 
colonial  waterbirds  has  varied  with  each 
species’  ability  to  adapt  to  a changing  coastal 
environment.  Those  species  that  require 
early  successional  beach  habitat — barrier 
island  beachfront  and  inlet  habitat  of  bare 
sand  and  shell,  created  naturally  during 
overwash  periods — have  fared  the  worst. 

“Common  terns,  gull-billed  terns  and 
black  skimmers  have  all  shown  declines 
of  more  than  50  percent  of  the  breeding 
populations  since  the  censuses  began,” 
Cameron  said.  “Unfortunately,  these  are  the 
species  that  nest  in  locations  where  people 
want  to  live  and  play,  and  they  are  threatened 
by  habitat  loss,  human  disturbance  and 
increases  in  mammalian  predation.” 

Commission  efforts  to  reverse  those 
trends  include  working  with  partners  to 
isolate  known  nesting  sites  from  human 
beach  traffic  with  post-and-string  barriers. 
Commission  biologists  also  manage  habitat 
created  by  artificially  generated  dredge-spoil 
islands.  Spawned  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of 


A small  pond  provides  a foraging  site 
for  this  mixed  group  of  waterbirds  that 
includes  great  egrets,  white  ibises  and 
snowy  egrets. 


malted  rack  line 
ol  dead  and  dried- 
out  vegetation. 

The  black  skimmer, 
North  America’s  only 
representative  of  a 
small  and  curious  clan, 
nests  nearby  on  elevated 
sandbars,  oyster  shell 
rakes  and  barrier  island 
beaches.  The  elegant 
black-and-white  form 
of  its  rapier  wings 
and  sleek  body  seems 
almost  spoiled  by  an  oversized,  clownish 
beak.  Yet  one  has  only  to  witness  black 
skimmers  flying  in  formation  at  dusk, 
when  they  course  over  windless  lagoons 
and  creeks  with  bills  agape  in  search  of 
tiny  fish  and  crustaceans  — their  razor- 
thin  lower  mandibles  perfectly  honed  to 
rip  the  surface  of  still  waters  and  snap  up 
prey — to  understand  their  natural  grace. 

The  first  coastwide  counts  were  performed 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1976  and 
1977  under  the  direction  of  James  Parnell 
of  the  Department  of  Biological  Sciences  at 
UN C Wilmington.  “Having  all  of  that  his- 
torical data  gives  us  a good  idea  of  where 
these  colonies  are  located  and  of  their  popu- 
lation trends,”  said  Cameron.  “It  aids  us  in 
making  management  and  conservation  deci- 
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Engineers'  eonstant  efforts  to  maintain  and 
improve  inlet  channels  and  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway,  these  islands  can  provide  an 
important  stopgap  for  the  loss  of  early  suc- 
cessional  habitat  along  the  state’s  beaches. 

Other  species’  populations  appear  to  have 
held  steady  over  the  last  three  decades.  Most 
of  the  significant  white  ibis  colonies  in  North 
Carolina  flourish  under  protection  from  the 
commission  and  Audubon  North  Carolina. 

Least  terns,  at  just  9 inches  in  length,  are 
among  the  smallest  members  of  their  family 
worldwide.  This  species  has  shown  a remark- 
able capacity  to  adapt  to  modern,  human- 
induced  pressures  by  shifting  nesting  efforts 
from  beach  overwash  and  inlet  areas  to  the 
! gravel-lined  rooftops  of  seaside  shopping 
malls  and  supermarkets.  Cameron’s  data 
show  that  30  percent  of  the  state’s  breeding 
! least  terns,  considered  a species  of  special 
concern  in  North  Carolina,  have  taken  to 
the  roofs  since  the  first  such  colony  was 
discovered  in  1989.  “If  not  for  their  ability 
! to  utilize  gravel  rooftops,  least  tern  pop- 
ulations would  likely  show  a downward 

I trend  as  well,”  said  Cameron. 

Undoubtedly,  the  birds  showing  the  larg- 
est population  gains  are  the  laughing,  her- 
ring and  black-backed  gull  and  the  brown 
pelican,  the  quintessential  feathered  ambas- 
sador of  the  coast.  But  biologists  worry  about 
North  Carolina’s  burgeoning  gull  colonies  — 
an  expansion  of  range  and  numbers  that 
can  be  tied  directly  to  increases  in  the 
human  population  and  its  reliance  on 
centralized  garbage  dumps.  Herring  gulls, 
black-backed  gulls  and,  to  a lesser  degree, 
laughing  gulls  prey  on  the  eggs  and  chicks 
of  other  colonial  nesters. 

BROWN  PELICAN  SUCCESS  STORY 

Brown  pelicans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  one 
of  the  state’s  great  ornithological  success 
stories.  Since  the  1972  ban  on  the  use  of 
the  pesticide  DDT,  brown  pelicans  on  the 
East  Coast  have  rebounded  from  population 
lows  that  warranted  their  protection  under 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  to  delisting  in 
1985.  The  number  of  nesting  pairs  on  North 
Carolina’s  sound-side  islands  has  risen 
from  101  in  1977  to  5,173  in  2004. 

While  state  and  federal  agencies  seek 
to  find  a balance  between  a human  popula- 
tion that  longs  for  the  surf,  sand  and  sun 


of  eastern  North  Carolina  and  the  needs 
of  the  colonial  waterbirds  that  depend  on 
ils  islands  and  beaches,  there  are  several 
steps  individuals  can  take  to  ensure  a 
successful  breeding  season. 

1.  Respect  and  avoid  posted  nesting 
areas  from  April  1 through  Aug.  31  and 
keep  pets  on  leashes.  Beach  nesters  need 
a chance  to  incubate  their  eggs  and  rear 
their  young  without  the  dangers  of  dis- 
ruption and  accidental  trampling.  Colonial 
nesting  birds  are  intolerant  of  repeated 
harassment  and  will  abandon  entire  breed- 
ing areas,  including  eggs  and  young,  when 
beachcombers,  dogs  or  off-road  vehicles 
become  chronic  sources  of  distraction. 

2 . Pack  out  uneaten  food  and  unused 
fishing  bait  that  would  attract  scavengers 
such  as  raccoons,  foxes  and  feral  cats,  which 
eat  waterbird  eggs  and  chicks.  This  reduces 
a growing  problem  of  predation. 

3.  Pick  up  discarded  fishing  line  and 
kite  string  that  can 
entangle  adult  birds 
and  fledglings,  removing 
two  hazards  to  the  birds. 

“If  people  will  do 
those  things,  it  will  be  a 
great  help  towards  ensur- 
ing that  these  species  are 
a part  of  the  coastal  expe- 
rience for  a long  time  to 
come,”  Cameron  said. 

So  too  will  be  the  unfor- 
gettable explosion  of  life 
in  the  skies  and  on  the 
sands  and  marsh  grasses 
of  North  Carolina’s  water- 
bird  colonies.  ^ 


Jamie  Cameron  is  a jour- 
nalist with  the  Tideland 
News  in  Swansboro. 


The  brown  pelican  is  one  of  the  state's 
waterbird  success  stories.  Once  on  the 
endangered  species  list,  the  bird’s  pop- 
ulation has  increased  steadily  since  1977. 
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helped  Guilford  County  teenager 
Gabby  Salazar  become  a world- 
class  wildlife  photographer. 


WRITTEN  BY  PATRICK  COLLINS 
PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  GABBY  SALAZAR 


One  morning  this  past  January,  while  most  17-vear-olds  were  just  rising  from  their 
beds,  Gabby  Salazar  and  her  father,  Paul,  sat  in  a V-shaped  irrigation  ditch  between 
two  large  cornfields  at  Pocosin  Lakes  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  They  furrowed  there 
in  the  predawn  darkness,  waiting,  trying  not  to  make  a peep  as  the  clock  ticked  closer 
to  sunrise. 

Gabby,  clad  in  a hunting  mask,  camouflaged  by  reed  and  brush  and  armed  with  her  heavy 
Nikon  F5  camera,  sat  quietly,  anticipating  her  photographic  target:  snow  geese  wintering  on  the 
refuge.  "You  have  to  be  camouflaged  because  these  birds  are  very  smart  when  it  comes  to  spot- 
ting things,”  Gabby  said. 


Above:  Though  Salazar  is  still  in  her  teens,  she  shoots  nature  photos  like  a pro.  Opposite  page:  Her  image  of  a honeybee, 
taken  in  spring  2003  near  her  home  in  Pleasant  Carden,  was  a winner  in  the  Nature's  Best  photo  competition  that  year. 
The  green  anole  she  captured  on  film  in  Weslaco,  Texas,  in  the  summer  of  2003  won  her  the  accolade  of  Young  Photog- 
rapher of  the  Year  in  the  BBC  Wildlife  Magazine  contest. 
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When  the  sun  finally  rose,  sev- 
eral geese  scouts  investigating  the  area 
landed  nearby.  Then,  Following  the  scouts, 
a cloud  of  thousands  ol  birds  descended 
and  made  their  way  into  the  fields  to 
feed,  only  feet  from  the  Salazars.  The  two 
snapped  off  as  many  shots  as  they  could 
of  the  honking  geese  taking  off  and  land- 
ing, soaring  overhead  and  leapfrogging 
over  them.  “It  was  actually  the  most 
incredible  thing  I’ve  seen  in  all  ol  my 
years  in  photography,”  Gabby  said. 

However,  “all  of  my  years  in  photogra- 
phy” translates  to  fewer  than  six  for  the 
recent  high  school  graduate,  now  18.  The 
Pocosin  Lakes  excursion  added  yet  another 
chapter  to  the  already  impressive  career  of 
a young,  internationally  recognized  and 
very  ambitious  nature  photographer. 


Last  year  Gabby,  who  lives  wilh  her  dad 
in  Pleasant  Garden,  won  the  Young  Wildlife 
Photographer  of  the  Year  award,  presented 
hy  HOC  Wildlife  Magazine  and  the  Natural 
1 listory  Museum  in  London.  It’s  considered 
to  be  the  most  prestigious  honor  in  the  world 
for  a junior  nature  photographer. 

The  picture  Gabby  submitted  for  the 
contest  showed  a male  green  anole,  an 
arboreal  lizard  similar  to  a chameleon, 
perched  on  a leaf  somewhere  in  the  Valley 
Nature  Center  in  Weslaco,  Texas.  She  took 
the  picture  while  scouting  for  insects 
on  flowers  in  2003. 

As  Gabby  browsed  various  plants,  the 
anole’s  pink  dewlap,  which  the  lizard 
exposes  as  a defense  mechanism  or  as  a 
territorial  marking,  caught  her  eye.  She 
followed  the  lizard  for  a while,  maneu- 


vering around  prickly  pear  cactuses 
and  positioning  her  tripod  as  silently  as 
possible  to  avoid  scaring  the  anole  away. 
Finally  it  settled,  and  even  wilh  ihe  dif- 
ficult Southwestern  light,  Gabby  got 
a memorable  shot. 

In  the  picture,  only  the  anole’s  head 
shows,  peeking  out  of  the  shadows.  The 
rest  of  its  body  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
Nikon’s  lens,  giving  the  photograph  an 
intrusive  yet  serene  quality.  Gabby  said  at 
the  time  she  took  the  picture,  the  anole’s 
dewlap  was  not  showing — a signal  that 
it  was  relaxed  and  perhaps  completely 
unaware  of  its  watcher’s  presence. 

Much  like  the  oblivious  anole,  Gabby 
was  caught  off  guard  last  fall  at  the 
awards  ceremony  in  London  when  she 
heard  her  name  announced  as  the  Young 
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Salazar  photographed  this  crab  spider  on 
a purple  coneflower  in  Asheville  during 
the  summer  of  2004. 


To  get  this  shot  of  storm  clouds  over 
Pleasant  Garden,  Salazar  asked  her 
father  to  pul!  off  of  Interstate  40."!  ran 
across  the  road  to  get  a better  angle,” 
she  said. “The  light  was  magnificent.” 


Photographer  of  the  Year.  In  addition  to 
meriting  a $1,500  prize,  the  photo  was 
published  in  the  November  issue  of  BBC 
Wildlife  Magazine,  as  well  as  in  a com- 
memorative book,  “Wildlife  Photographer 
of  the  Year  Portfolio  14.”  She  used  the  prize 
money  to  pay  for  another  photography 
trip — this  time  to  Germany  for  eight  days 
over  her  spring  break. 

The  BBC  award  ranks  as  Gabby’s  high- 
est accolade,  but  not  her  first.  In  2003,  a 
photo  of  a honey  bee  hovering  next  to  a 
sunflower,  taken  less  than  a mile  from  her 
home,  garnered  first  prize  in  the  junior 
category  of  the  Nature’s  Best  Photography 
Contest,  another  well-known  international 
competition.  The  prize?  Her  photo  was 
displayed  at  the  Smithsonian  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  Washington,  D.C. 

HOW  IT  ALL  BEGAN 

There’s  never  a dull  moment  in  Gabby’s  life, 
and  she  prefers  it  that  way.  Just  ask  Paul 
Salazar,  who,  along  with  his  normal  fatherly 
duties,  acts  essentially  as  Gabby’s  agent.  Paul 
builds  furniture  from  his  home  and  is  also 
involved  in  nature  photography,  but  it  seems 
working  the  phones  for  his  eldest  daughter 
is  a full-time  job.  “I  spend  more  time  helping 
Gabby  or  promoting  Gabby  or  finding  busi- 
ness for  her  or  printing  her  pictures  than  I 
do  promoting  myself,”  Paul  said. 

Her  father  has  been  Gabby’s  main  source 
of  training  and  motivation  ever  since  he 
introduced  her  to  photography  when  she 
was  12.  At  the  time,  it  was  just  a way  to 
bridge  a gap  between  the  two.  “My  dad  and 
I didn’t  have  a lot  in  common,  and  so  he 
gave  me  a camera  and  pretty  much  just 
said,  ‘Let’s  try  this  out,’”  Gabby  said. 

With  a Nikon  N90  he  had  just  purchased 
for  her,  the  two  left  for  Old  Salem  on  their 
first  photo  outing  together,  hoping  photo- 
graphy would  turn  out  to  be  something 
they  could  share  for  years  to  come.  The 
attempt  worked,  but  only  after  a mishap. 
Gabby  set  up  her  tripod  on  an  uneven  cob- 
blestone road.  When  she  wasn’t  looking,  the 
tripod  toppled  over,  and  the  camera  broke. 

Paul  says  he  was  angry,  and  Gabby  felt 
horrible,  but  he  bit  his  tongue  to  avoid 
discouraging  her  from  trying  again.  He 


bought  another  camera,  had  the  old  one 
fixed  and  sold  it  for  a couple  hundred  dollars 
less  than  what  he  had  bought  it  for.  And 
then  they  tried  it  again — successfully. 

Gabby  and  her  parents  soon  made  an 
agreement  that  she  had  to  pay  for  all  of  her 
own  trips,  which  could  easily  cost  hundreds 
or  even  thousands  of  dollars,  depending  on 
the  destination.  As  it  turned  out,  it  wasn’t 
as  difficult  as  it  sounded.  At  age  15,  she  sold 
several  prints  of  a photograph  of  bluebirds, 
which  paid  for  a trip  to  Russia.  When  she 
was  a freshman  in  high  school,  her  father 
encouraged  her  to  start  taking  senior  student 
portraits  to  help  subsidize  her  trips. 

In  addition  to  taking  pictures  close 
to  home,  Gabby  began  selling  her  work 
through  a Greensboro  restaurant;  went 
on  outings  to  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park  and  to  Florida  with  her  father; 


and  attended  the  seminar  of  prominent 
nature  photographer  George  Lepp  when 
he  came  to  North  Carolina.  “She  was  very 
interested  and  had  some  images  that  were 
very  impressive,”  said  Lepp,  an  independent 
photographer  based  in  Los  Osos,  Calif. 

Lepp  told  Gabby  that  when  she  turned 
14  and  became  eligible,  he  would  recom- 
mend her  for  a scholarship  with  the 
Colorado -based  North  American  Nature 
Photography  Association  (NANPA),  for 
which  he  is  a founding  board  member.  It 
was  a turning  point.  As  one  of  its  youngest 
participants,  Gabby  attended  the  organiza- 
tion’s annual  summit  in  2002,  where  she 
sharpened  her  skills  with  professional 
nature  photographers.  That  same  year,  she 
had  a photograph  published  on  the  cover 
of  North  Carolina’s  Our  State  magazine 
for  the  first  time. 
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Salazar  snapped  this  jewelweed  bloom  ■mum&mmm 

during  the  summer  of  2004  in  Asheville, 


But  while  she  maintained  her  eye  for 
photography,  she  never  lost  her  focus  on 
education.  In  2002,  before  her  junior  year 
in  high  school,  Gabby  was  accepted  to  the 
Early  College  at  Guilford,  a preparatory 
school  for  advanced  learners. 

The  lowest  weighted  grade  point  average 
for  the  school’s  class  of  2005  is  3.41,  but 
principal-teacher  Tony  Burks  says  the  real 
test  of  a successful  student  relies  on  some- 
thing more  than  grades.  “Each  student  is 
defined  by  more  than  his  or  her  GPA,”  Burks 
said.  “Every  student  has  something  else.” 
In  both  teaching  Gabby  in  seminars  and 
watching  her  lead  in  numerous  capacities, 
such  as  president  of  the  school’s  National 
Honor  Society,  Burks  saw  in  Gabby  what 


that  meant.  “There’s  this  relative  ease  with 
how  she  interacts  with  people,”  he  said. 

All  her  activities  never  seemed  to  get  her 
behind,  even  when  demand  for  her  photos 
increased.  “I’ve  never  had  to  tell  her  to  do 
her  homework,”  Paul  said.  “She’s  done  all 
the  work  in  applying  for  scholarships;  she’s 
done  all  the  research  on  the  colleges.” 
Gabby  explained  this  rarity  simply:  “I 
like  being  productive  at  all  times.  I have  to 
be  doing  something.” 

COMMITMENT  TO 
CONSERVATION 

Many  nature  photographers  would  agree 
that  their  profession  is  a form  of  environ- 


mental conservation  — oral  least  it  should 
he.  One  of  those  people  is  Kevin  FitzPatrick, 
who  believes  photographers  should  have 
not  only  respect  for  wildlife,  hut  also  an 
overall  sense  of  attachment  to  the  environ- 
ment that  should  lead  them  to  become  more 
involved  in  its  protection. 

FitzPatrick  is  an  independent  photogra- 
pher, but  he’s  also  an  active  environmen- 
talist and  co-chair  of  NANPA’s  environ- 
ment committee.  “You  can’t  separate  your 
concern  for  environmental  issues  from 
photography  of  nature,”  said  FitzPatrick, 
who  was  an  instructor  during  NANPA’s 
annual  summit  in  2002,  when  Gabby  was 
first  introduced  to  the  organization. 

Immediately  the  two  found  that  they 
had  a mutual  interest  in  helping  preserve 
the  subjects  that  they  photograph.  “I  told 
him  how  important  1 thought  it  was  that 
youth  get  involved  (in  environmental 
issues),”  Gabby  said. 

Since  actions  speak  louder  than  words. 
Gabby  made  sure  to  practice  what  she 
preached  by  becoming  youth  director  of 
Images  for  Conservation,  a nonprofit  group 
dedicated  to  providing  private  landowners 
with  economic  incentives  for  preserving 
wildlife.  She  also  participated  in  the  Valley 
Land  Fund  competition,  an  event  with 
similar  goals  in  Texas,  where  she  took  the 
green  anole  photograph. 

And  according  to  Gabby,  it’s  not  just 
the  landowners  who  need  convincing. 

“I  don’t  understand  how  some  photog- 
raphers can  go  out  and  take  pictures  and 
be  in  the  wild  and  then  not  care  what 
happens  to  it,”  she  said. 

GETTING  WHERE 
SHE'S  GOING 

Believe'it  or  not,  photography  isn’t  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  Gabby  Salazar’s  life. 

In  reality,  it’s  just  a tool  that’s  led  her  to  a 
stronger  sense  of  self  and  what  she  wants. 
Come  fall,  you  won’t  find  her  at  an  arts 
or  photography  school.  Instead,  she  nar- 
rowed down  her  college  search  to  Grinnell 
College  — a small  liberal  arts  school  in 
Iowa — and  the  reputable  Brown  University. 
While  Grinnell’s  rural  location  would  give 
Gabby  plenty  to  photograph.  Brown  offered 
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something  else.  Gabby  will  have  a lull  ride 
to  Brown  via  a national  scholarship  that 
was  awarded  to  only  1 1 other  students  out 
of  thousands  of  applicants. 

It  will  likely  prove  to  be  a smart  play  on 
her  part.  Even  a talent  of  Gabby’s  caliber  isn’t 
necessarily  destined  to  become  a rich  and 
famous  photographer.  Although  she’s  spent 
the  better  part  of  her  teenage  years  track- 
ing down  reptiles,  mammals  and  plants  for 
photographs,  she  also  heeds  the  words  of 
some  of  the  pros.  "The  best  advice  and  most 
consistent  advice  I’ve  gotten  from  pro  pho- 
tographers is  'Don’t  quit  your  day  job,’  so  I 
want  to  have  a backup  plan,”  she  said. 

But  that  doesn’t  mean  that  becoming  a 
full-time  nature  photographer  is  out  of 
reach,  and,  as  chairperson  of  NANPA’s  youth 
action  committee.  Gabby  has  been  recruit- 


ing young  people  to  become  involved 

in  nature  photography.  If  a novice 

asks  Gabby  for  advice,  she  might 

tell  that  person  always  to  use  a 

tripod;  to  think  about  getting 

into  digital  photography, 

since  film  and  processing 

are  becoming  way  too 

expensive;  or  to  hone 

one’s  writing  skills  — 

like  she’s  doing  — 

which  can  make  a 

photographer’s  work 

stand  out  from  the 

rest.  But  she  also 

might  go  deeper  than 

that  and  tell  the  same 

person  how  much  it 

helps  to  have  a mentor. 


Gabby  Salazar's  photograph  of  a green 
anole  is  among  the  winning  entries  of 
the  2004  BBC  Wildlife  Photographer  of 
the  Year  competition  on  exhibit  at  the 
N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
Raleigh,  July  1 through  September  18 
(www.naturalsciences.org). 

Salazar  will  serve  as  a judge  in  the 
2005  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  photogra- 
phy competition  (details,  pages  37- 38). 


On  a trip  to  Pocosin  Lakes  National  Wildlife  Refuge  last 
winter,  Salazar  was  overwhelmed  by  the  sheer  number  of 
snow  geese.  “I  couldn’t  hear  anything  and  I even  forgot  to 
take  pictures  for  the  first  few  moments, "she  said. “The  fact 
that  I was  sitting  in  a muddy  ditch,  covered  with  brush, 
completely  escaped  me.” 


For  her  acceptance  speech  at  the  BBC 
ceremony,  Gabby  spoke  about  how  impor- 
tant it  is  for  kids  to  have  some  encourage- 
ment from  adults  early  on.  Without  her 
father,  Gabby  said,  she  wouldn’t  be  where 
she  is  today.  “We  had  something  to  share,” 
she  said.  “We  started  traveling  together.  It 
was  something  we  could  talk  about.  He 
taught  me  a lot.” 

And  while  Gabby’s  abilities — her  moti- 
vation, her  innate  eye  for  composition  and 
her  passion  for  wildlife  — all  helped  make 
her  a success  before  she  even  reached  vot- 
ing age,  her  father  says  that  achievement 
is  something  that  shouldn’t  be  so  unusual. 
“Any  kid  could  do  something  like  this  if  you 
will  put  the  tools  in  their  hand  and  give  them 
a little  encouragement,”  Paul  Salazar  said. 
“If  they  don’t  have  the  tools,  they’ll  never 
go  out  and  try  it.”^ 

Patrick  Collins  is  a special  sections  writer 
for  the  News  & Record  in  Greensboro, 
where  he  resides. 
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Anglers,  take  warning  from  a fellow  fisherman  whose 
tailrace  outing  turned  dangerous  within  minutes. 


Streams,  creeks  and  rivers  have  fascinated  me  since  I was  a kid.  That’s  what  drew  me 
to  fly-fishing  10  years  ago  — the  chance  to  step  into  a stream  and  mimic  the  rhythmic 
motion  of  the  water  with  a delicate  cast.  There’s  just  something  about  the  beauty  and 
persistent  power  of  moving  water,  about  how  it’s  shaped  countless  rocks,  canyons  and  lives. 

Last  summer,  my  dad  and  I experienced  that  power  firsthand  and  saw  how  easily  lives 
can  be  shaped  at  the  mercy  of  moving  water.  We  have  fished  the  New  River  for  smallmouth 
bass,  fished  in  small  trout  streams  in  Stone  Mountain  State  Park  and  even  shared  a guided 
trip  on  the  Roanoke  River.  Regardless  of  the  quarry,  we  always  make  any  fishing  trip  harder 
than  it  should  be.  Our  trip  to  the  Catawba  River  tailrace  was  no  exception. 

We  had  read  about  the  burgeoning  tailrace  fishery  in  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  (“Tale 
of  a Tailrace,”  Aug.  2003)  and  other  publications.  This  section  of  the  Catawba  River  below 
Lake  James  is  lauded  as  an  excellent  place  to  catch  20-inch  brown  trout.  So  we  stopped  by  a 
couple  of  times  last  spring,  only  to  find  the  water  too  high  to  wet  a line.  Because  the  Bridge- 
water  Dam  is  used  to  generate  electricity,  Duke  Power  opens  the  floodgates  once  a day,  trans- 


forming the  meandering  stream  into  a raging  river. 

1 use  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  Water  Resources  Web  site  (http:Wwater.usgs.gov)  to  check 
the  stream  flow  of  North  Carolina  rivers.  It’s  a great  tool  that  clearly  displays  gauge  height 
and  discharge  rate  for  most  of  our  major  rivers  and  streams.  You  can  review  up  to  31  days 
of  previous  stream  activity  to  better  assess  the  situation.  It  not  only  helps  in  determining 
when  it’s  safe  to  enter  the  water  but  can  also  be  a key  indicator  of  fishing  conditions. 

In  the  weeks  before  our  trip  to  the  area,  I checked  and  rechecked  the  data  for  the  tail- 
race.  The  flow  slowed  dramatically  around  midnight  and  picked  up  again  around  noon 
the  following  day.  It  was  12  hours  on,  12  hours  off — just  like  clockwork.  Armed  with  that 
information,  we  planned  our  fishing  trip  for  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  figuring  we 
could  get  in  at  least  two  or  three  hours  of  fishing  before  the  water  started  rising.  We’d  be 
home  for  lunch. 

That  morning,  we  got  started  later  than  we’d  planned.  But  typical  for  us,  being  late  was 
right  on  schedule.  We  arrived  at  the  tailrace  around  9:30  a.m.  The  public  access  was  clearly 
marked  and  had  ample  parking.  There  was  even  a small  pier  providing  handicap  access  to  a 
great  pool.  Already  several  bank  fishermen  were  trying  their  luck. 

We  geared  up  and  made  our  way  to  the  canoe  launch.  At  the  top  of  the  cross-tie  steps,  a 
handwritten  sign  warned  canoeists  and  kayakers  that  several  large  trees  clogged  the  river 
about  800  yards  downstream,  making  it  impassable  and  too  dangerous  to  paddle.  1 thought 
to  myself,  Good  thing  we’re  not  float-fishing  today. 

We  stepped  in  the  river  at  9:45  a.m.,  with  still  plenty  of  time  to  land  a trophy  brown 
trout.  The  river  was  beautiful  in  the  morning  mist  and  broken  light.  My  first 
step  was  into  ankle-deep,  crystal-cold  water.  The  only  other  fishermen 
were  upstream  a hundred  yards  on  the  bank.  We  had  the  river  to 
ourselves.  We  set  off  downstream  looking  for  browns,  hoping  to 
confirm  what  we  had  read  about  this  productive  fishery. 

The  articles  advised  that  the  water  could  be  waded,  but  that  fisher- 
men should  be  aware  of  rising  water.  1 distinctly  remembered  read- 
ing, “When  the  siren  sounds,  get  out  of  the  water.”  No  problem , 1 
thought.  I know  what  a siren  sounds  like,  and  there  are  plenty  of  places 
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to  exit  the  river.  But  that  information  seemed  unimportant  at  the  time.  I was  confident  we 
would  be  on  our  way  home  long  before  the  siren  even  sounded. 

Truth  to  tell,  we  found  the  fishing  a little  frustrating.  We  saw  some  fish  rising,  hut  we 
weren’t  sure  they  were  even  trout.  The  water  was  pretty  low  and  so  clear  the  green  algae 
appeared  to  sway  in  the  breeze,  not  the  current.  A fish  tried  to  lake  my  l ight  Cahill,  but 
either  I wasn’t  quick  enough,  or  the  tiny  fish  couldn’t  fit  the  No.  12  hook  in  its  mouth. 

When  I first  heard  it,  I was  about  200  yards  downstream  from  our  starting  point  at 
the  canoe  launch  (600  yards  downstream  from  the  dam).  My  dad  was  40  yards  farther 
downstream.  It  sounded  like  a faint  car  horn  beeping  rhythmically.  I checked  my  watch; 
it  was  10:30  a.m. 

Isn’t  it  funny  how  the  human  mind  works? 

Hmmm.  Could  that  be  the  dam  alarm?  The  Web  site  indicated  the  water  level  shouldn’t  start 
rising  until  after  noon.  Probably  just  a car  alarm.  Surely  the  dam  alarm  would  be  louder  than 
that.  And  didn’t  that  article  say  “siren”? 

The  beeping  lasted  maybe  five  minutes  and  finally  stopped.  My  dad  didn’t  seem  to  notice 
the  sound.  So  we  continued  searching  for  big  brown  trout.  Ten  minutes  later,  I heard  it  again. 
This  time  I looked  downstream  at  my  dad.  He  turned  and  asked,  “Is  that  the  dam  alarm?” 

“1  dunno,”  was  my  answer.  “1  haven’t  noticed  the  water  rising.” 

“Maybe  we  oughta  walk  upstream  and  take  a look,”  he  said. 

I agreed,  and  we  started  to  slosh  back  upstream,  through  ankle-deep  water,  toward  the 
canoe  launch.  Neither  of  us  was  overly  concerned.  Heck,  the  river  was  only  20  yards  wide. 

1 constantly  skimmed  the  river  level  around  us.  I didn’t  detect  any  rise  in  the  water  level. 

I started  to  feel  a little  more  confident  that  it  was  simply  a car  alarm. 

About  40  yards  downstream  from  the  canoe  launch,  we  rounded  the  last  bend  in  the 
river.  An  eerie  rush  of  cool  air  poured  over  my  face.  Before  there  was  no  breeze,  but  now 
something  was  pushing  the  air  downstream. 

“That  riffle  above  the  canoe  launch  definitely  looks  faster  than  when  we  got  in,”  my  dad  said. 

It  was  not  a car  alarm. 

We  quickened  our  pace  and  were  soon  even  with  the  canoe  launch.  We  stood  just  below 
a small  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river  not  10  yards  across  from  where  we  had  stepped  in. 
Unfortunately,  the  run  between  us  and  the  launch  was  now  much  deeper,  and  the  water 
was  really  moving.  I took  a small  step  out  into  the  current  and  soon  realized  we  had 
no  chance  to  get  across  that  way.  I wasn’t  concerned — I was  scared. 

For  a fleeting  moment,  I considered  making  a dash  for  the  canoe 
launch.  Maybe  there  was  a rope  in  the  truck.  I could  come  back 
and  toss  the  line  to  my  dad.  But  I quickly  thought  bet- 
ter of  that.  My  next  thought  was  just  to 
wait  it  out  on  the  island.  I didn’t  know 
how  high  it  would  get,  but  accord- 
ing the  USGS  Web  site,  the  water 
would  run  at  full  blast  until 
midnight,  12  hours  later.  Our 
mobile  phones  were  in 
the  truck.  I had 
visions  of  a 
helicopter 
rescue  on 
the  local 
news,  or  even 
worse.  This 
was  not  good. 
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My  dad  was  thinking  fast,  too.  1 le  had  scoped  the  other  side  ol  the  stmt 
for  fish  when  we  first  stepped  in  the  river.  I hat  side  wasn  t nearly  as  deep, 
the  pace  of  the  water  was  also  very  quick,  and  the  level  was  still  rising. 

“Let's  try  the  other  side,”  he  said  quickly.  “It’s  not  that  deep.” 

It  was  15  yards  to  the  bank. 

“Give  me  the  rods,”  l told  him.  We  were  going  for  it. 

1 took  the  rods  in  one  hand  and  awkwardly  clutched  Dad’s 
left  hand  with  my  free  hand.  He  held  a wading  staff  in  his  right 
hand  and  was  slightly  downstream  from  me.  We  left  the  slow 
water  just  below  the  island  and  waded  out  into  the  current. 

“If  1 go  down,  just  let  me  go,”  he  said  as  we  got  under  way.  Yeah, 
right,  1 thought.  My  mind  flashed  to  the  handwritten  warning  sign  we 
saw  earlier.  We  simply  had  to  make  it  across. 

We  were  halfway  across,  and  the  water  was  still  rising  and  getting  faster. 

It  was  over  our  knees  and  forced  our  path  slowly  downstream,  as  if  we  were 

on  a moving  sidewalk.  I've  been  in  a river  with  water  above  my  knees  before,  even  up  to 

my  chest,  but  this  was  different.  We  were  fighting  what  seemed  like  a runaway  freight  train. 

I was  worried  about  our  grip.  Neither  of  us  had  a good  grasp  of  the  other’s  hand,  but  I 
didn't  want  to  let  go  to  re-grip.  I was  not  letting  go.  Five  yards  to  go.  Then  Dad  lost  his  foot- 
ing on  the  algae-covered  rocks.  Our  grip  failed.  Splash — my  dad  was  in  the  water. 

Milliseconds  of  commotion,  chaos  and  sheer  terror  spun  past  me.  But  somehow,  instead 
of  my  dad’s  hand,  I now  solidly  gripped  the  collar  of  his  fishing  vest  in  my  hand.  I was  still 
standing,  but  Dad's  feet  were  pointing  downstream  and,  despite  his  wading  belt,  his  waders 


If  You  Go 


were  filling  with  water.  It  was  serious. 

I flung  the  rods  toward  shore  and  said,  “Come  on,  Dad.  Let’s  keep  moving.”  We  fought 
toward  an  overhanging  stump  just  a couple  of  yards  away.  I took  a step  or  two  toward  the 
bank  while  Dad  scratched  and  clawed  for  traction  on  the  riverbed.  Miraculously,  we  con- 
tinued to  make  some  progress.  A few  long  seconds  later,  Dad  was  able  to  get  his  left  arm 
around  the  stump.  I still  had  his  collar  clenched  between  my  white  knuckles. 

“Have  you  got  a good  grip?”  I asked  him. 

“No,”  he  spat  back,  water  rushing  over  his  shoulders. 

It  was  a big  tree  trunk,  and  he  couldn’t  get  his  right  arm  around  it.  With  my  free  hand,  I 
grabbed  the  thick  branch  of  an  overhanging  tree,  and  together  we  dragged  ourselves  a little 
closer  to  the  bank,  out  of  the  swiftest  water.  Finally,  he  got  his  other  arm  around  the  stump  and 
was  able  to  get  to  his  feet.  A moment  later  we  both  rolled  out  of  the  river  and  finally  took  a breath. 

A quick  glance  into  each  other’s  eyes  revealed  glowing  relief,  fading  fear  and  an  unspoken 
message  that  only  a father  and  son  can  share.  It  was  a moment  I will  never  forget,  and  one 
that  I never  want  to  experience  again. 

My  dad  offered  a classic  male  question:  “I  guess  we  lost  the  rods?” 

I glanced  upstream  and  pointed  to  them,  nestled  in  some  weeds  a yard  from  the  water.  I 
snatched  them,  and  we  quickly  headed  away  from  the  river.  We  were  still  unsure  how  much 
higher  the  water  would  get.  In  an  open  orchard  some  20  yards  from  the  river,  we  caught  our 
breath,  and  Dad  emptied  gallons  of  water  from  his  waders. 

By  God’s  grace,  we  made  it. 

After  reading  this  story,  you  won’t  believe  this,  but  I’m  actually  a prudent,  cautious  and 
careful  person — sometimes  to  the  point  of  being  a stick-in-the-mud.  I felt  confident 
because  I had  some  information  about  the  river,  but  I didn’t  have  all  the  information.  On 
top  of  that,  I made  some  critical  assumptions  that  I will  never  make  again.  I put  two  lives 
in  danger  because  of  those  assumptions. 

Overall,  I’m  more  embarrassed  than  proud  of  my  experience.  But  because  I know  the 
Catawba  River  tailrace  will  grow  more  popular  each  year,  I wrote  this  cautionary  tale  to 
prevent  other  novice  tailrace  fishermen  from  making  similar  mistakes.  Trust  me  — it  can 
happen  to  you. 

I’ve  always  had  respect  for  water,  particularly  rivers.  I grew  up  around  water,  and  I’m  a 
strong  swimmer.  But  your  mind  shouldn’t  get  your  body  into  situations  where  you  have  to 
prove  it.  You  don’t  swim  in  water  like  that — you  pray.  ^ 


The  cold,  clean,  highly  oxy- 
genated water  of  the  Catawba 
tailrace  below  Lake  James  cre- 
ates ideal  habitat  for  trout. 
Fishing  a tailrace  trout  fish- 
ery can  be  a rewarding  out- 
ing for  any  angler  as  long  as 
proper  attention  is  given  to 
the  dam’s  release  schedule. 
Few  boating  accidents  are 
related  to  dams  or  locks,  but 
accidents,  including  fatalities, 
occur  around  dams  or  locks 
every  year  nationwide.  Always 
heed  the  warning  siren  when 
fishing  a tailrace. 


Aaron  W.  Morrison  is  a seasoned  fisherman  who  lives  in  Raleigh. 
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“How  do  you  even  know  they’re  still  alive?” 

my  companion  asked. 


written  by  Jeff  Beane 
photographed  by  Todd  Pusser 


“Leap  of  faith,”  I shot 
back.  Actually,  I didn’t 
know  for  certain  if  the 
turtles  were  alive,  but 
Ending  out  might  dis- 
turb them  and  defeat  my 
purpose.  Besides,  they’d  been  alive  a few 
months  ago.  I seldom  bothered  to  turn  my 
radio-telemetry  receiver  on  anymore  until  I 
reached  the  spot  where  my  flags  were.  I’d 


walked  the  little  sand  ridge  so  many  times 
that  a faint  path  was  evident.  On  the  one 
hand,  this  spot  was  one  of  my  favorites  in 
the  state,  so  why  should  I mind  repeated 
visits?  On  the  other,  I'd  anticipated  that 
radio-telemetry  would  be  more  exciting. 

Research,  I kept  telling  myself,  is  based 
on  tedious  repetition.  “Eurekas"  are  rare. 
It’s  slow,  careful  gathering  of  data  over  time 
that  forms  the  backbone  of  science.  Still, 


longleaf  pine  belt,  they  range  from  extreme 
southeastern  Virginia  to  Texas  and  southern 
Oklahoma.  In  North  Carolina,  they  are  con- 
lined  primarily  to  the  southeastern  corner  of 
the  state.  A small,  apparently  isolated  pop- 
ulation occurs  at  Nags  Head  Woods  on  the 
Outer  Banks,  and  a 60-year-old  record  from 
along  the  Rocky  River  in  western  Cabarrus 
County  has  been  questioned  as  a possible 
released  captive. 


it  inhabits  places  seldom  visited  by  the 
average  person.  When  it  is  encountered,  it  is 
usually  mistaken  for  some  other  species. 

Members  of  the  large  family  Emyclidae  — 
which  includes  more  than  half  of  North 
Carolina’s  turtles  — chicken  turtles  inhabit 
shallow,  quiet  waters,  including  cypress- 
gum  swamps,  beaver  wetlands,  slow-moving 
blackwater  streams,  ditches,  large  ephemeral 
ponds  and  Carolina  bays.  Denizens  ol  the 


turtles  that  sat  buried  in  exactly  the  same 
spot  for  over  nine  months  were  hard  on 
attention  spans.  And  the  weird  thing  was 
that  these  were  allegedly  aquatic  turtles. 

The  Eastern  chicken  turtle  ( Deirochelys 
rcticularia  reticularia)  is  a creature  unfamil- 
iar to  most  North  Carolinians.  There  are 
reasons  for  that.  It's  uncommon  (and 
becoming  more  so),  secretive  and  shy. 
Known  from  fewer  than  15  of  our  counties, 


Differences  abound 

Superficially,  a chicken  turtle  resembles 
the  much  more  common  ycllowbclly  slider 
or  one  of  the  coolers.  But  a closer  look  will 
reveal  considerable  differences.  The  neck, 
fully  extended,  is  nearly  as  long  as  the 
shell — longer  than  that  of  any  other  North 
American  turtle  ( Deirochelys  means  “neck 
turtle”).  The  common  name  probably  also 
references  the  long,  birdlike  neck  (or  the 
fact  that,  like  many  other  turtles,  it  was 
once  commonly  eaten:  It’s  a known  fact 
that  many  animals  in  the  South  “taste  like 
chicken”).  The  carapace  (top  shell)  is  wider 
toward  the  rear — almost  pear-shaped — 
and  adorned  with  a characteristic  netlike 
or  reticulated  pattern,  hence  the  species 
name  reticularia.  These  markings  are  more 
noticeable  if  the  turtle  is  immersed  in  water. 

If  those  features  are  insufficient  for  iden- 
tification, look  for  a single  wide  yellow  band 
on  each  forelimb,  a usually  plain  yellow 
plastron  (bottom  shell),  a dark,  sometimes 
broken  bar  spanning  the  bridge  of  the  plas- 
tron and  vertical  yellow  stripes  on  the  rear  of 
the  thighs.  Yellowbelly  sliders  are  our  only 
other  turtles  sporting  these  yellow-striped 
“pants.”  There  are  also  many  thin  longitu- 
dinal stripes  on  the  head  and  neck.  Females 
grow  considerably  larger  than  males. 

But  appearance  is  just  the  beginning.  To 
describe  chicken  turtle  behavior  and  ecol- 
ogy is  to  outline  all  the  ways  these  animals 
differ  from  other  freshwater  turtles.  For 
starters,  they’re  almost  exclusively  carni- 
vores, feeding  heavily  on  dragonfly  naiads 
and  other  aquatic  insects,  as  well  as  cray- 
fish, worms,  amphibians  and  small  fishes. 
Their  long,  flexible  necks,  strong  jaws  and 
streamlined  bodies  aid  them  in  catching 
agile  prey.  Most  other  freshwater  turtles 
include  more  plant  material  in  their  diets. 
This  may  be  one  reason  chicken  turtles 
are  not  terribly  abundant — carnivores  are 
usually  less  common  than  herbivores. 

A chicken  turtle’s  reproductive  strategy 
is  unusual  and  poorly  understood.  Females 
seem  to  contain  shelled  eggs  nearly  all  the 
time,  regardless  of  season.  Most  nesting 
seems  to  take  place  in  late  winter,  very 
early  spring  or  late  fall.  Nearly  all  of  our 
other  turtles  nest  in  late  spring  or  early 
summer,  with  eggs  hatching  in  late  sum- 
mer or  early  fall.  It’s  possible  that  chicken 


The  neck,  fully  extended,  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  shell — 
longer  than  that  of  any  other  North  American  turtle 
[Deirochelys  means  “neck  turtle”). 


turtle  eggs  laid  in  the  fall  may  not  hatch 
until  spring  — an  extraordinarily  rare 
phenomenon  in  turtles. 

Most  aquatic  turtles  pass  the  colder 
months  underwater,  buried  in  muck  at  the 
bottom  of  ponds  or  streams.  Chicken  turtles 
usually  leave  their  ponds  in  the  fall  and  spend 
the  winter  on  land.  Eastern  mud  turtles  are 
our  only  other  turtles  known  to  overwinter 
in  this  fashion.  But  stranger  still  is  how  far 
chicken  turtles  go  to  find  a winter  home  — 
up  to  a quarter  of  a mile  or  more  from  their 
pond,  into  sandy  uplands.  Why  they  risk  such 
a trek  is  unclear,  but  it  could  be  a predator- 
avoidance  strategy.  When  ponds  dry  up,  pre- 
dators and  scavengers  converge  on  whatever 
is  exposed  by  the  receding  water.  Raccoons 
are  especially  deadly  turtle  predators.  It’s 
much  harder  for  a coon  to  find  a turtle  ran- 
domly buried  somewhere  on  a sand  ridge 
than  in  the  basin  of  a small,  drying  pond. 


An  aquatic  on  dry  land 

But  most  astonishing  is  how  long  chicken 
turtles  can  endure  being  buried  on  dry 
land — something  I learned  only  after  years 
of  studying  a population  inhabiting  a large 
ephemeral  pond  in  the  North  Carolina 
Sandhills.  I became  interested  in  this  pop- 
ulation after  finding  adults  lethargic  on  the 
pond’s  bottom  during  winter,  when  I would 
occasionally  step  on  them  while  monitoring 
winter-breeding  amphibians.  No  one  had  ever 
studied  chicken  turtles  in  North  Carolina, 
but  elsewhere  they  were  known  to  hiber- 
nate terrestrially.  I thought  perhaps  this 
population  — the  most  inland  one  known 
in  the  state — might  be  unique,  perhaps 
overwintering  in  the  pond  like  “normal” 
turtles.  That  turned  out  not  to  be  the  case. 

Over  several  years,  I marked  29  indivi- 
duals, mostly  small  juveniles,  in  the  pop- 
ulation and  radio-tracked  six — five  females 
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and  a young  male.  Most  of  those  that  1 
| tracked  spent  more  time  on  land  than  in 
water.  Between  spring  2000  and  fall  2002, 
the  pond  was  essentially  dry.  During  that 
j time,  one  turtle  spent  at  least  674  consec- 
utive days  on  land — well  over  twice  the 
maximum  period  I had  seen  reported  in 
the  literature.  Another  spent  at  least  413  con- 
secutive days,  but  she  was  originally  found 
i in  hibernation,  and  likely  had  already  been 
there  for  nine  months  or  so.  The  turtles 
passed  this  time  buried  just  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  sand.  If  I brushed  back  the 
1 1 leaf  litter  the  tops  of  their  shells  were  vis- 
ible, and  they  would  move  if  touched. 

Like  most  aquatic  turtles,  chicken  turtles 
must  have  their  heads  underwater  in  order 
to  swallow,  so  they  could  not  have  fed  dur- 
i ing  their  time  on  land.  It  is  doubtful  that 
they  drank,  but  possible  that  they  could 
; have  drunk  some  water  during  heavy  rains 
i'  or  absorbed  some  through  their  skin.  Occa- 
sionally  they  would  make  short-distance 
i movements — usually  to  a slightly  damper 
spot.  Prescribed  fires  burned  over  them, 
i melting  my  flag  markers  but  not  harming 
|,  the  turtles.  When  these  two  turtles  finally 
I*  returned  to  water,  in  April  2002,  they  did 
i not  go  back  to  their  pond  (which  was  still 
:[i  dry)  but  instead  moved  into  a beaver  swamp 
complex  at  the  headwaters  of  a large  lake 
|j  about  half  a mile  from  the  original  pond. 

At  least  three  of  the  six  turtles  I tracked 
i eventually  went  into  this  lake.  There  they 


After  locating  a chicken  turtle,  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  herpetologist  Jeff  Beane  applies 
a radio  transmitter  to  its  shell  with  an  epoxy  adhesive.  The  radio  signal  allows  him  to  track  the 
turtle  and  compile  data  on  its  extensive  wanderings. 
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stayed,  inaccessible  to  me,  until  their  trans- 
mitters failed  and  1 lost  track  of  them. 

Like  many  studies,  this  one  raised  more 
questions  than  it  answered.  Why  did  the 
turtles  “waste”  nearly  two  years  sitting  in 
the  sand  rather  than  heading  straight  for 
the  lake  when  their  pond  was  dry?  Possibly 
the  larger  body  of  water  was  not  their  pre- 
ferred habitat,  and  they  sought  refuge  there 
only  as  a last  resort  before  wholly  depleting 
their  energy  reserves.  But  that  wouldn’t 
explain  why  one  turtle  left  the  pond,  which 
still  had  plenty  of  water,  a week  after  being 
tagged  and  moved  straight  into  the  lake, 
covering  the  distance  in  a matter  of  hours. 

Did  the  turtles  know  the  ephemeral  pond 
was  dry  all  that  time,  and  if  so,  how?  Only 
one  turtle,  the  juvenile  male,  ever  returned 
to  the  pond  while  it  was  dry. 

After  a month  on  land,  he  returned  to  the 
dry  pond  bed,  remaining  buried  there  for  a 
month  before  moving  back  up  into  the  woods 
for  the  next  six.  How  did  the  turtles  find  the 
lake?  Or  did  they  already  know  about  it? 
Why  do  animals  do  weird  stuff? 

All  this  caused  me  to  recall  a drought  dur- 
ing the  mid-1980s,  when  many  ephemeral 
wetlands  dried  up.  One  Carolina  bay  in 
Robeson  County  remained  dry  for  more  than 
two  years.  When  it  finally  refilled,  chicken 
turtles  and  mud  turtles  were  back  in  it 
almost  immediately.  1 wondered  where  they  . 
had  gone  during  the  drought — some  had 
dry,  scuffed  shells,  as  if  they’d  been  buried 
in  the  ground  the  entire  time.  I now  suspect 
that’s  exactly  where  they’d  been.  Clearly, 
chicken  turtles  can  endure  nearly  two  years 
of  terrestrial  dormancy  during  droughts. 

But  these  turtles  still  hadn’t  shown  me  the 
meaning  of  weird  until  one  of  my  teleme- 
tered individuals  began  to  show  signs  of, 
well,  animal  magnetism.  It  started  when  I 
gently  lifted  the  turtle  from  her  little  dugout 
one  February  day  to  replace  a dead  trans- 
mitter. Underneath  her  was  a redbelly  snake 
— a tiny,  secretive  serpent  that  generally 
hangs  out  under  leaf  litter,  logs  and  rocks. 
There  are  more  turtles  than  rocks  in  the 
Sandhills,  but  I had  never  thought  to  look 
for  snakes  underneath  them.  I carefully 
replaced  both  animals  after  changing  the 
transmitter.  Later,  I found  a beautiful  mud 


salamander  a few  inches  from  the  turtle. 

1 began  to  notice  the  occasional  ground 
skink  scurrying  or  cricket  frog  hopping 
across  the  very  spot  where  she  lay  buried. 

Or  there  would  be  an  anole  or  fence  lizard 
silting  on  a sapling  just  above  the  turtle’s 
refuge,  cocking  an  eye  at  me  as  if  to  ask,  “Are 
you  aware  that  there’s  a turtle  buried  here?” 

The  slightly  discomforting  suspicion 
that  this  turtle  was  some  sort  of  natural  (or 
unnatural  or  supernatural)  magnet  for  other 
reptiles  and  amphibians  occurred  to  me. 
Equally  discomforting  was  the  notion  that 
I might  be  spending  too  much  time  alone  in 
the  woods.  But  the  kicker  came  one  February 
day  while  I was  trying  to  locate  the  turtle 
after  it  had  moved  a short  distance.  Carefully 
raking  back  the  surface  litter  to  see  exactly 
where  it  had  moved  to,  I found  another, 
larger  chicken  turtle  buried  only  a few  feet 
from  the  telemetered  one.  That  its  location 
was  entirely  coincidental  seems  unlikely, 
but  I choose  to  believe  that  it  was  (espe- 
cially since  I don’t  intend  to  stop  spending 
time  alone  in  the  woods). 

Animals  such  as  chicken  turtles  are  forc- 
ing land  managers  and  wetland  protection 
agencies  to  reexamine  the  concept 
of  “buffers.”  More  and  more 
creatures — among  them 
tiger  and  spotted  salaman- 
ders; gopher  and  wood 
frogs;  barking  tree  frogs; 
bog,  spotted,  and  mud 
turtles;  and  numerous 
arthropods — are  demon- 
strating that  terrestrial  and 
aquatic  habitats  are  equally 
vital  to  the  double  lives  they 
lead.  It  is  now  clear  that  a strip 
of  terrestrial  habitat  a few  meters 
wide  around  a pond  or  stream  is 
insufficient  to  protect  all  the  crea- 
tures using  it.  To  sustain  the  integrity 
of  some  aquatic  and  wetland  communi- 
ties, miles  may  be  more  reasonable  units 
of  measure  for  buffers. 

Chicken  turtles  are  in  many  ways  para- 
doxical. They  are  aquatic  animals  that 
spend  much — perhaps  most — of  their 
lives  inactive  on  land.  They  are  specialists 
yet  extremely  adaptable.  Their  habitat  is 
specialized,  but  their  ability  to  cope  with 
extreme  conditions  within  that  habitat 


is  remarkable.  Flood  and  fire,  feast  and 
famine,  prolonged  drought  and  predators 
are  a way  of  life,  dictating  their  strange 
ways.  But  their  adaptability  falters  in  the 
face  of  highways,  backhoes,  super-farms, 
strip  malls  and  suburbs. 

Most  of  their  habitat  has  been  destroyed 
or  altered,  and  even  where  it  is  protected, 
these  turtles  face  introduced  predators 
such  as  pigs,  dogs  and  fire  ants.  The  N.C. 
Natural  Heritage  Program  lists  chicken 
turtles  as  “Significantly  Rare.”  They  are  not 
yet  state-listed,  but  are  probably  worse  off 
than  many  listed  species.  Like  that  of  so 
many  creatures  in  our  rampantly  changing 
world,  their  future  will  ultimately  depend 
on  our  ability  to  recognize  their  needs  and 
give  the  extraordinary  ecosystems  they 
belong  to  a chance  to  persist. 

If  I have  learned  anything  about 
chicken  turtles,  it  is  how  much  they 
deserve  that  chance.  ^ 


Jeff  Beane  is  a herpetologist  at  the  N.C. 
Museum  of  Natural  Sciences. 


... 
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Although  it  is  an  aquatic  species, 
the  chicken  turtle  spends  much 
of  its  life  buried  on  dry  land. 


I 


The 

Super  Bowl 

OF  FISHING  TOURNAMENTS 


The  champagne  was  sweating,  and  so 
were  four  nervous  anglers.  Having  fished  all 
of  the  days  they  were  allowed,  the  crew  of 
the  Impulse  could  only  bite  their  nails  as  the 
time  slowly  ran  down.  They  had  landed  the 
largest  blue  marlin  of  the  tournament  three 
days  earlier,  on  Wednesday.  The  fish  weighed 
555  pounds  — a respectable  blue,  but  certainly 
beatable.  And  now,  on  the  last  day,  just  a few 
nerve-racking  minutes  were  the  only  thing 
standing  between  them  and  a victory  in  the 
2004  Big  Rock  Blue  Marlin  Fishing  Tourna- 
ment— and  a $700,000  check. 

Green  bottles  of  bubbly  began  to  appear; 
corks  popped;  raucous  celebration  began  to 
fill  the  air.  Then  three  words  came  over  the 
VHF  radio  that  cut  through  the  festivity  like  a 
large  fish  lost  at  the  boat: "We're  hooked  up.” 

Somewhere  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  Wave 
Runner  crew  had  latched  into  a marlin  just 
seconds  prior  to  the  end  of  regulation  fish- 
ing time.  By  tournament  rules,  the  fish,  if 
large  enough,  would  still  be  legal.  And  if  it 
was  the  biggest  marlin  boated,  it  would  be 
like  scoring  the  game-winning  touchdown 
as  time  expired. 

Snatched  from  euphoria  to  disbelief, 
Impulse  captain  Donald  Lane  of  Pine  Knoll 
Shores  put  down  his  glass  next  to  the  warm- 
ing bottles  and  walked  into  the  salon  of  his 
boat  to  be  alone.  The  crowd  grew  quiet,  wait- 
ing for  word  from  a boat  that  might  have 
been  locked  in  battle  with  a tournament- 
winning fish. 


THE  BIG  ROCK  BLUE  MARLIN  TOURNAMENT 
BOASTS  FIVE  DECADES  OF  HISTORY  AND 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  IN  PRIZE  MONEY.  BUT 
THE  EVENT  HAS  BECOME  HUGE  FOR  ONE 
REASON:  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  LAND  A BIG 
FISH  AND  CLAIM  THE  TITLE  OF  CHAMPION. 


written  by  Chris  Powell  • photographed  by  Jody  Duggins 
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Opposite  page:  The  crew  of  the 
Impulse  shows  their  winning  blue 
marlin.  Catches  of  boatable  marlin 
are  infrequent,  but  the  crew  stays 
busy  during  the  tournament. 


Hughes  of  Mebane,  and  Barry  Guthrie 
and  his  cousin  Cameron  Guthrie,  both 
of  Harkers  Island. 

The  first  two  days,  the  Impulse  blanked. 
But  then  on  the  third  day,  having  fished  just 
20  minutes,  the  fish  hit  and  Hughes  pro- 
ceeded to  crank  it  in.  “I  was  feeling  all  kinds 
of  pressure,”  said  Hughes,  describing  his 
fear  of  losing  the  fish.  “I  just  did  what 
Cameron  told  me  to  do.” 

Cameron  Guthrie,  who  served  as  the 
wire  man,  said  he  wasn’t  nervous  at  all 
when  he  first  saw  the  marlin,  because  he 
didn’t  think  it  was  large  enough.  “I  felt  no 
pressure;  believe  it  or  not,  I was  actually 
relaxed,”  he  said.  “I  didn’t  think  the  fish 
was  that  big,  and  when  I first  got  a glimpse 
of  it,  all  I saw  was  shoulders,  and  I figured 
we  would  let  the  fish  go;  that  we’d  get  the 
measuring  stick,  and  we  would  check  it 
just  for  practice.  I got  three  wraps  on  the 
wire,  and  I was  like,  ‘Put  the  measuring 
stick  back  and  get  the  gaff.  ’ ” 


Such  is  the  joy  and  pain  of  what  some 
refer  to  as  the  Super  Bowl  of  fishing  tour- 
naments.  Similar  drama  will  again  be  on 
display  June  1 1-18,  when  some  of  the  best 
crews  in  the  business  vie  for  ihe  lop  marlin 
during  the  47th  annual  tournament. 

A simple  challenge.  The  Big  Rock  has 
taken  on  increasing  significance  within  the 
sport  fishing  community,  partly  because  of 
the  skyrocketing  payouts.  Last  year’s  total 
purse  was  a record-breaking  $1,476,175. 
But  the  prominence  has  also  been  associ- 
ated with  the  tournament’s  rich  history, 
philanthropic  nature  and  reputation  as 
a well-organized  event. 

“They  run  a first-class  tournament  here,” 
said  Kure  Beach  angler  Mike  Roberson,  who 
reeled  in  last  year’s  second-place  blue  marlin 
(454  pounds)  aboard  the  Rumor  Mill.  “This 
(2004)  is  our  third  year,  but  this  time  1 had 
to  do  a little  work  for  about  40  minutes.” 

The  tournament  began  in  1957  as  a 
simple  challenge.  At  the  time,  the  exis- 
tence of  blue  marlin  off  the  North  Carolina 
coast  was  only  a rumor.  Seafaring  captains 
described  magnificent  fish  that  could  leap 
incredibly  high  from  Gulf  Stream  waters. 
Those  were  the  days  before  GPS  and  reliable 
marine  engines,  and  watermen  were  reluc- 
tant to  leave  sight  of  land.  But  the  challenge 
and  the  promise  of  a $250  prize  prompted 
local  captains  to  venture  out  to  the  faraway 
blue  water.  Though  marlins  were  seen,  none 
were  landed  that  first  year. 

But  the  following  summer,  Raleigh  angler 
Jimmy  Croy,  fishing  aboard  the  Mary  Z with 
Capt.  K.  W.  “Bill”  Olsen,  landed  a 143-pound 
blue  marlin.  Reportedly,  on  the  way  back  to 
port,  the  captain  radioed  in  his  catch.  News 
quickly  spread  around  Morehead  City,  and 
more  than  100  people  gathered  to  see  the 
fish.  The  prize  money,  $250  in  silver  dollars, 
had  been  locked  away  at  the  town  bank. 
The  local  banker  hastily  counted  the  money, 
which  was  loaded  into  a red  wagon,  then 
pulled  t6  the  dock  by  a young  boy  amid 
police  sirens  and  great  fanfare. 

Not  only  did  that  Erst  marlin  launch 
the  nearly  five-decade-old  Big  Rock,  it  also 
ignited  big-game  fishing  off  the  Crystal 
Coast.  In  the  spirit  of  Ernest  Hemingway, 
anglers  from  all  over  traveled  to  North 
Carolina  to  test  their  physical  prowess 
against  these  massive,  muscular  fish. 

The  blue  marlin  can  reach  a length  of 
14  feet  and  a weight  of  1 ton.  Females  are 


Big  Rock  anglers  use  mammoth  rods 
rigged  with  marlin  baits  in  hopes  of 
reeling  in  a big  billfish.  The  C-E scape 
crew  works  the  lines  after  a strike. 


But  just  15  minutes  later,  the  Wave 
Runner  captain  radioed  back  that  the 
fish  was  marginal.  A loud  cheer  erupted 
from  spectators  saluting  the  winners  of 
the  46th  annual  Big  Rock.  “It  was  the 
best  relief  I have  ever  felt,”  said  Lane, 
amidst  a mob  of  congratulations  and 
reporters  jostling  for  interviews. 

The  win  was  especially  meaningful 
for  Lane,  who  owned  a construction  com- 
pany in  Durham  but  bought  a boat  to  go 
into  offshore  fishing  full-time.  The  Impulse 
was  so  new  that  its  interior  wasn’t  even 
finished  when  he  fished  last  year’s  tour- 
nament. But  it  was  something  he  had 
always  wanted  to  do,  so  he  anted  up  the 
entire  entry  fee,  then  invited  friends  Jay 
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generally  much  larger  than  males.  The  Inter- 
national Game  Fish  Association  all-tackle 
record  for  the  Atlantic  is  1 ,402  pounds, 

2 ounces.  The  fish  is  highly  prized  by  sport 
fishermen  because  of  its  unmatched  ability 
to  fight.  The  marlin  is  one  of  the  very  few 
marine  species  that  have  never  been  success- 
fully captured  and  kept  alive  in  an  aquarium, 
though  this  has  been  attempted.  They  fight 
|j  until  they  are  released  or  boated. 

THE  TOURNAMENT  MODERNIZES.  From 

its  humble  beginnings,  the  Fabulous  Fisher- 
) men's  Blue  Marlin  Tournament  gradually 
grew.  Its  name  was  changed  to  the  Big  Rock 

I in  1972,  after  an  undersea  outcrop  in  the 

II  Gulf  Stream  known  for  prime  marlin  fish- 

! ing.  The  contest’s  growth  was  accompanied 
j by  an  increase  in  prize  amounts.  In  1974, 

.1  the  winning  boat  received  $800.  Just  a dec- 
ade later,  that  amount  had  risen  to  $70,000, 

; and  to  more  than  $90,000  by  1988.  Today, 
total  purses  regularly  exceed  a million  dol- 
i lars.  And  with  so  much  at  stake,  tourna- 
ment officials  reserve  the  right  to  require 
\ top-placing  crews  to  take  polygraph  tests 
|j  to  ensure  the  catch  was  legitimate. 

Entry  fees  have  also  increased  dramati- 
I cally.  In  the  early  days,  $25  would  get  you 
i into  the  tournament.  Now,  there  are  several 
j|  categories  anglers  can  enter.  A crew  plan- 
ning to  enter  all  levels  of  competition  must 
pay  more  than  $11,000.  That  buys  the 
opportunity  to  fish  any  four  days  of  the 
j six-day  tournament. 


VISITWWW.THEBIGROCK.COM  TO 
CHECK  OUT  THE  BOATS  COMPETING 
THIS  YEAR,  TO  READ  ABOUT  THE 
HISTORY  OF  THE  EVENT,  OR  TO  FOLLOW 
THE  TOURNAMENT  IN  PROGRESS. 


In  the  early  years,  as  many  as  35  boats 
would  compete,  trolling  no  more  than 
50  miles  offshore  due  to  Ittel  and  engine 
limitations.  Nowadays,  however,  it’s  com- 
mon for  200  boats  or  more  to  compete.  And 
captains  such  as  Michael  King,  who  skip- 
pers the  Rumor  M ill,  fish  much  farther  out. 

“The  new  boat  put  me  in  position  to  run 
offshore  and  look  for  different  things,”  said 
King,  following  last  year’s  second-place 
finish.  “When  we  caught  the  fish,  we  were 
over  100  miles  off  Beaufort.  We  were  able  to 
fish  the  eastern  side  of  the  stream.  I think 
that  having  this  new  boat  has  really  put  us  in 
position  because  we  can  run  that  100  miles, 
and  it  runs  so  fast,  you  know.  We  weren’t 
that  far  out  of  the  game.” 

King’s  strategy  certainly  paid  dividends. 
His  boat’s  second-place  marlin  was  worth 
$285,825.  But  as  eye-popping  as  the  cash 
prizes  are,  an  impressive  amount  also  goes  to 
charities.  Last  year,  $107,250  was  donated, 
and  since  1988,  a total  of  $1,183,250  has 
gone  to  good  causes. 

“Our  sponsors  and  competitors  make  it 
possible  for  the  Big  Rock  board  of  directors 


Constant  checking 
of  rigs  is  necessary 
to  ensure  that  baits 
are  intact  and  lines 
are  trolling  freely. 
Left:  Angler  Jay 
Hughes  celebrates 
his  victory  in  the 
2004  Big  Rock  with 
a burst  of  bubbly. 


lo  do  so  much  for  so  many  charities,”  said 
Crystal  Watters,  director  of  the  Big  Rock. 
“We  had  another  great  tournament,  and  we 
were  able  to  donate  more  than  $100,000  to 
charity  for  the  eighth  straight  year.  I look 
forward  to  the  Big  Rock  awards  dinner 
every  year  because  it’s  the  time  when  this 
tournament  really  helps  people  in  need.” 

a focus  on  conservation.  In  addition, 
Big  Rock  organizers  have  done  much  to 
further  conservation  of  the  blue  marlin.  In 
1963,  before  there  ever  was  a concept  of  over- 
fishing marine  species,  winners  were  deter- 
mined by  who  could  boat  the  most  fish.  That 
year,  a total  of  64  blue  marlins  (big  and 
small)  were  brought  to  the  scales.  But  over 
time,  tournament  organizers  implemented 
rules  to  protect  marlin  stocks.  In  1997, 
rules  were  established  prohibiting  gaffing 
marlins  that  did  not  exceed  400  pounds 
or  110  inches  in  length. 

Anglers  can  quickly  get  a close  estimate 
of  the  fish’s  weight  by  measuring  the  fish’s 
girth  and  length  before  it  is  released.  Boats 
that  bring  in  blues  that  do  not  meet  these 
minimums  are  penalized  400  pounds  on 
any  subsequent  marlin.  And  to  increase 
released-marlin  survivability,  anglers  who 
catch  the  fish  with  circle  hooks,  which 
greatly  reduce  gut-hooking,  earn  extra 
points.  Marlins  that  are  large  enough  to 
bring  back  to  the  dock  are  turned  over  to 
marine  biologists  who  study  the  fish.  In 
addition,  proceeds  from  every  tournament 
are  donated  to  organizations  that  work  to 
conserve  pelagic  species. 

So  where  does  the  tournament  go  from 
here?  All  indications  are  that  it  will  continue 
to  grow  and  modernize.  As  soon  as  the  tech- 
nology becomes  feasible,  event  organizers 
plan  to  have  remote  cameras  installed  in  the 
boats  that  compete.  A big-screen  television 
back  on  shore  will  allow  crowds  to  view  all 
of  the  action  as  if  they  were  on  each  boat. 
The  same  technology  could  also  be  applied 
to  the  Big  Rock  Web  site,  which  already 
posts  live  updated  leader  board  changes. 

But  regardless  of  how  state-of-the-art 
the  fishing  tournament  becomes,  its  essence 
will  certainly  hold  true.  It  will  always  be 
about  the  marvel  of  one  of  the  ocean’s 
most  majestic  fish.  ^ 

Chris  Powell  is  former  managing  editor  of  this 
magazine.  He  writes  about  wildlife  from  his 
home  in  Edenton. 
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II  I 

Some  Fish  Build  Nests, 


Too! 


written  by  Jeff  Beane  / illustrations  and  nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


Breeding  strategies  among  fishes  are  nearly  as  diverse 
and  varied  as  the  fishes  themselves.  Some  fish  species, 
including  mosquitohsh  and  many  sharks  and  rays,  bear 
their  young  alive,  but  most  lay  eggs.  To  prevent  those  eggs 
from  ending  up  as  caviar  for  hungry  predators,  fish  have 
developed  some  clever  tactics. 


Redfin  pickerel  (above) 
lay  so  many  eggs  that 
predators  (like  the  red- 
spotted  newt,  right) 
cannot  find  them  all. 


Spawning  refers  to 
breeding  in  fishes 
(and  sometimes  other 
aquatic  animals). 


UNDERWATER  BROADCASTING 

Not  all  egg-laying  fishes  build  nests.  Many  simply  release 
their  eggs  into  the  water.  These  include  shad,  most  suckers 
and  some  minnows.  Pickerel  and  some  killihshes  release 
their  adhesive  eggs  over  submerged  vegetation.  Yellow 
perch  drape  long,  gelatinous  strands  of  eggs  over  under- 
water objects.  Striped  bass  spawn  in  the  open  water  of 
rivers.  Their  eggs  are  semi-buoyant,  drifting  along  with 
the  current  until  they  hatch. 

Fish  that  randomly  scatter  their  eggs  in  this 
fashion  are  sometimes  called  “broadcast  spawn- 
ers.”  Most  such  species  gather  in  large  groups  ; 
to  spawn,  with  each  female  producing  thou-  ' 

sands,  or  even  millions,  of  eggs,  leaving 
their  hatching  up  to  chance.  Their  strat- 
egy  is  to  produce  so  many  eggs  that  a 
few  are  bound  to  survive.  But  some 
fishes  go  to  a bit  more  trouble. 


Fish  eggs  are 
often  called  roe 


Fish  sperm  is 
often  called  milt 


-.-VmV 


HIDE  AND  SEEK 

I Many  fishes  protect  their  eggs  by 
hiding  them.  Some  darters  and  minnows 
1 conceal  theirs  under  large  rocks  or  in  crevices 
i in  submerged  logs.  Others  glue  their  eggs  to  the 
undersurfaces  of  rocks  or  other  objects. 

Trout  and  salmon  bury  their  eggs.  Male  trout  use  their 
! tails  to  dig  depressions  called  “redds”  in  stream  bottoms. 

I Females  lay  eggs  in  the  redds,  the  males  fertilize  them,  and 
the  females  cover  them  with  gravel.  Salmon  usually  die  after 
[ spawning,  but  trout  simply  leave  once  their  eggs  are  buried. 


CAROLINA  MADTOM 


ON  GUARD 

Many  fishes  defend  their  eggs  once 
they  are  laid.  These  include  bowfin, 
sculpins  and  some  darters,  min- 
nows and  suckers.  Among  the  best 
known  nest-guarders  are  sunfish 
such  as  bluegills,  crappies  and  large- 
mouth  bass.  A male  sunfish  fans  out  a 
saucer-shaped  depression  with  his  fins 
and  tail,  aggressively  defending  it  from 
intruders  of  his  own  or  other  species.  Sun- 
fish often  nest  close  together  in  colonies.  This 
behavior  provides  strong  defense  against  predators, 
but  results  in  much  trespassing  from  other  sunfish.  Anglers 
know  this  well,  and  “bream  beds”  are  prized  fishing  spots  in  spring 
and  summer.  Some  fish  produce  a distinctive  odor  when  they  spawn,  and 
fishermen  learn  to  recognize  it.  Some  people  compare  the  smell  of  spawning 
bluegills  to  that  of  green  watermelon  rind. 

Most  catfishes  are  cavity  nesters.  They  lay  relatively  small  numbers  of  adhe- 
sive eggs  inside  hollow  logs,  muskrat  burrows  or  other  natural  cavities,  but  will 
also  use  discarded  cans,  bottles,  tires  or  other  artificial  shelters.  The  Carolina 
madtom  — a tiny  catfish  found  only  in  the  Neuse  and  Tar  river  systems  in  North 
Carolina,  often  uses  freshwater  mussel  shells  for  its  nests.  Male  catfishes  are 
among  the  most  devoted  of  all  fish  parents,  not  only  aggressively  guarding 
their  eggs,  but  also  defending  the  swirling  schools  of  newly  hatched 
young  for  several  weeks. 
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BUILD  IT  AND  THEY  WILL  COME 

Some  minnows  construct  large  mounds  of 
gravel  and  rock  to  hide  their  eggs  in.  They  carry 
or  drag  stones  in  their  mouths  or  push  them  with 
their  heads  until  they  have  accumulated  a large 
pile.  The  eggs  are  deposited  among  the  crevices 
in  the  gravel,  where  they  are  well  protected.  At 
least  eight  minnow  species  in  North  Carolina 
construct  stone  or  gravel  nests.  A group  of  min- 
nows called  chubs  are  especially  known  for  this 
behavior.  Our  largest  native  minnow,  the  bull 
chub,  may  build  nests  four  feet  in  diameter  and 
over  a foot  high.  One  creek  chub  nest  was  used 
for  years  until  it  was  more  than  16  feet  long. 
Many  other  minnows  — over  20  species  in 
North  Carolina — scatter  their  own  eggs  in  the 
protective  gravel  of  chub  nests.  As  many  as  six 
species  have  been  observed  using  a sin- 
gle nest,  besides  the  original  builder. 
Chubs  may  defend  their  nests 
against  other  male  chubs,  but 
often  tolerate  other  species. 


Many  fishes 
develop  bright 
colors  (known  as 
nuptial  colors)  or  other 
unique  features  during 
breeding  season.  Some 
minnows  and  suckers  develop  bumps 
or  spines  known  as  breeding  tubercles. 
Concentrated  on  the  head,  but  some- 
times covering  other  portions  of  the 
body,  these  bumps  may  be  used  in  court- 
ship, in  territorial  defense,  or  in  moving 
stones  during  nest  construction. 


Most  fishes  lay  several  hundred  or  several  thousand 
eggs  at  a time,  but  the  whale  shark  (left,  the  world’s 
largest  fish)  produces  only  a single  egg,  and  the  Mola 
mola,  or  ocean  sunfish  (right),  can  lay  up  to  300  million! 


Get  Outside 

If  you  live  anywhere  near  water,  you  may  have  a chance  of  seeing  fish 
nests.  If  you  fish  for  food  or  recreation,  you  probably  already  know 
of  the  productivity  of  “beds”  for  catching  sunfish.  But  watching  fish 
nests  can  be  as  much  fun  as  catching  fish.  In  ponds,  lake  edges  or 
wide,  shallow  streams,  look  for  round,  fanned-out  areas  that  sunfish 
make.  Watch  how  these  fish  guard  their  nests  against  intruders.  Along 
clear  streams,  look  for  the  neat  piles  of  gravel  characteristic  of  chub 
nests.  Can  you  see  more  than  one  species  using  a chub  nest?  Spring 
and  summer  are  generally  the  best  times  to  look  for  fish  nests  or  other 
fish  breeding  activity,  but  brook  trout  and  a few  other  species  spawn 
in  the  fall.  Polarized  glasses  can  help  reduce  glare,  and  binoculars 
may  be  helpful.  Be  sure  to  record  your  observations  in  a notebook — 
there  is  still  a lot  to  be  learned  from  watching  fish! 

Read  and  Find  Out 

■ “Fish  Watching”  by  C.  Lavett  Smith,  Comstock  Publishing,  1994. 

■ “Freshwater  Fishes  of  the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware” 
by  Fred  C.  Rohde  et  al.,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1994. 

■ “Fish:  An  Enthusiast’s  Guide”  by  Peter  B.  Moyle,  University  of 
California  Press,  1993. 

In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

■ “Fish  That  Build  Gravel  Nests”  by  Jeff  Beane,  October  1999. 

■ “Mountain  Minnows”  by  Jeff  Beane,  August  2001. 

■ “Are  All  Female  Bluegills  Really  Female?”  by  Clyde  Sorenson, 

June  2004. 


On  the  World  Wide  Web: 

Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Workshops  and 
literature  at  the  Wildlife  Commission’s  Web  site  at 
www.ncwildlife.org 


BLUEHEAD  CHUB 


Slow  Dancing 
at  the 
Chub  Nests 

Three  creek  chub  pairs  court 
above  their  gravel  nests. 

1)  Neatly  cut  out  the 
rectangular  box  along 
the  black  lines. 

2)  Fold  the  rectangle  in 
thirds  so  that  the  fish 
patterns  are  on  top. 

3)  Carefully  cut  away 
all  of  the  white  areas. 

It  will  be  easier 

to  first  cut  away 
the  white  areas  below 
the  delicate  fins. 

4)  Now  carefully  unfold 
your  courting 
creek  chubs. 
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Calling  for  Crayfish  Burrows 


To  learn  more  about  stream-dwelling 
and  burrowing  crayfish  in  western 
North  Carolina,  biologists  with  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  are  sur- 
veying crayfish  populations  this  year. 
And  they  could  use  your  help  in  locat- 
ing crayfish  burrows. 

Crayfish  resemble  miniature  lobsters, 
but  unlike  their  larger,  ocean-dwelling 
cousins,  they  prefer  fresh  water.  Whether 
they’re  burrowing  in  the  mud,  taking 
cover  under  a rock  or  hiding  among  roots 
or  leaf  litter,  crayfish  inhabit  almost  any 
freshwater  habitat  in  North  Carolina,  from 
small  mountain  streams  and  wet  fields 
to  large  lakes  and  rivers. 

Crayfish  serve  as  a vital  link  in  the 
aquatic  food  chain  by  feeding  on  both 
living  and  dead  plants  and  animals.  In 
turn,  they  are  consumed  by  a large  num- 
ber of  aquatic  and  terrestrial  animals, 
including  fish,  reptiles,  amphibians, 
wading  birds,  raccoons,  otters  and 
other  mammals.  They  are  considered 
f a delicacy,  with  millions 
harvested  from  com- 
mercial production 
ponds  annually. 
And  for  serious 
anglers,  they  are 
the  live  bait  of 
choice,  proving 
irresistible  to  a 
number  of  prized 
game  fishes, 
including  trout,  large- 
mouth  bass  and  smallmouth  bass. 

As  important  as  crayfish  are  to  aquatic 
ecosystems,  relatively  little  is  known  about 
them.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
there  are  currently  350  recognized  cray- 
fish species,  with  the  greatest  diversity  of 
these  species  in  the  Southeast.  More  than 


40  species  call  North  Carolina’s  waters 
home,  including  at  least  13  species  that 
are  found  only  in  North  Carolina.  Three 
introduced  species  are  native  to  other  parts 
of  the  U.S.  but  are  not  native  to  the  state. 

Crayfish  burrows  can  usually  be  rec- 
ognized by  their  “chimneys,”  which  are 
piles  of  excavated  mud  around  or  over 
the  opening  of  the  burrow.  Crayfish 
dig  burrows  through  moist  soil  to  the 
water  table.  Their  burrows  range  from 
simple  (only  one  or  two  tunnels)  to 
very  complex  (highly  branched  burrows 
with  several  surface  openings).  Burrows 
commonly  can  be  found  near  seepages, 
swampy  areas,  wet  fields  or  in  low-lying 
wooded  areas.  Crayfish  can  sometimes 
be  found  near  the  entrance  of  their  bur- 
rows or  outside  of  their  burrows  foraging 
on  warm,  humid  or  wet  nights.  Burrow- 


ing crayfish  can  be  very  striking  in 
appearance,  often  brightly  colored  red, 
blue,  orange  or  combinations  of  colors. 

The  focus  area  of  the  crayfish  survey 
is  Alleghany,  Ashe,  Buncombe,  Burke, 
Catawba,  Cherokee,  Clay,  Cleveland, 
Gaston,  Graham,  Haywood,  Henderson, 
Jackson,  Lincoln,  Macon,  Madison, 
McDowell,  Mitchell,  Polk,  Rutherford, 
Swain,  TTansylvania,  Yancey  and  portions 
of  Alexander,  Caldwell,  Iredell,  Union, 
Mecklenburg  and  Watauga  counties. 

If  you  have  information  on  crayfish 
burrow  locations  in  these  counties  and 
are  willing  to  allow  biologists  to  learn 
more  about  populations  on  your  property, 
please  contact  commission  biologist 
Jeff  Simmons  at  (828)  665-4717  from 
8 a.m.-5  p.m.  on  weekdays  or  by  e-mail 
atjeff.simmons@earthlink.net. 
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Winter  Turkey  Harvest  Declines 


Winter  Either-Sex  Turkey  Harvest 


County 

2004 

Total 

2005 

Total 

Alleghany 

46 

19 

Ashe 

35 

19 

Caswell 

23 

11 

Granville 

16 

17 

Person 

20 

7 

Rockingham 

10 

12 

Stokes 

13 

23 

Surry 

7 

7 

Watauga 

11 

17 

Wilkes 

NA 

19 

Totals 

181 

151 

North  Carolina  hunters  once  again 
harvested  few  wild  turkeys  during 
the  winter  season.  Hunters  reported  taking 
151  wild  turkeys  this  year,  down  slightly 
from  the  181  birds  killed  in  the  2004 
January  season.  "With  hunter  participa- 
tion and  harvest  numbers  this  low,  [the 
winter  hunting  season]  shouldn't  have  any 
detrimental  effect  on  the  turkey  popula- 
tion in  upland  counties,”  said  Mike 
Seamster,  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission’s  upland  game  bird  biologist. 

The  actual  harvest  was  undoubtedly 
higher  than  the  151  reported  birds;  a 
failure  of  the  automated  reporting  sys- 
tem on  the  first  day  of  the  season  left 
hunters  unable  to  record  their  birds.  Three 
turkeys  were  reported  before  the  system 
malfunctioned  on  the  Jan.  17  opening  day. 


ON  PATROL 


ithin  a week  of  moving  into  his  new 
house,  Wildlife  Officer  Cordon  Hobbs 
noticed  five  hunters  going  into  the  wood  duck 
hole  that  borders  his  property.  It  was  right  at 
the  end  of  legal  shooting  time  when  the  hunters 
entered  the  swamp.  Knowing  it  was  going  to 
be  an  illegal  hunt,  Hobbs  called  Officer  Milton 
Jones  for  assistance.  The  officers  made  five 
after-hours  shooting  cases,  three  cases  for  using 
illegal  lead  shot  and  two  duck  stamp  cases  out 
of  the  bunch. 

The  hunters  asked  how  the  officers  knew 
they  were  in  the  swamp.  Hobbs  pointed  to  his 
house  on  the  hill  and  said, "Guess  who  lives 
there,  and  guess  whose  property  you  are 
hunting  on?" 


ILLUSTRATED  IIY  JACKIE  PUTMAN 


Stokes  County  hunters  harvested  the 
most  wild  turkeys  last  winter  — 23  birds. 
Hunters  in  Person  and  Surry  counties 
reported  harvesting  the  fewest  birds,  seven 
each.  Alleghany,  Ashe  and  Wilkes  counties 
each  reported  19  wild  turkeys  harvested 
this  winter,  tying  for  second. 

Harvest  numbers  reflect  hunter  partic- 
ipation in  each  county,  rather  than  turkey 
populations,  said  Seamster.  “ Wild  turkeys 
are  doing  very  well  in  Stokes  County,  but 
1 wouldn’t  read  too  much  in  Stokes  report- 
ing the  most  birds  harvested  this  winter,” 
Seamster  said.  “As  far  as  Person  and  Surry 
counties  reporting  only  seven  birds  each, 
1 think  the  difference  has  more  to  do 
with  hunter  effort.  Also,  Surry  is  a more 
developed  county  than  Stokes.” 

More  than  30  years  had  passed  when 
hunters  again  were  allowed  to  harvest  wild 
North  Carolina  turkeys  in  January  2004. 
The  success  of  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion’s turkey-restoration  efforts,  coupled 
with  hunter  interest  in  a winter  season, 
prompted  the  commission  to  re-establish 
the  winter  wild  turkey  season  on  pri- 
vate land  in  Alleghany,  Ashe,  Caswell, 
Granville,  Person,  Rockingham,  Stokes, 
Surry  and  Watauga  counties. 

The  commission  added  Wilkes  County 
to  the  winter  turkey  season  in  2005.  The 
only  public  winter  turkey  hunting  for 


both  years  was  offered  through  lot- 
tery permit  hunts  on  Caswell  Game 
Land  in  Caswell  County. 

The  Wildlife  Commission  selected 
counties  for  the  new  turkey  season  based 
on  turkey  populations  in  respective  coun- 
ties and  spring  harvest  levels  per  square 
mile  of  habitat.  Turkey  population  surv- 
eys suggest  that  North  Carolina  now 
has  more  than  130,000  wild  turkeys. 

“We  planned  to  have  a three-year 
period  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  win- 
ter turkey  season  and  hunter  participa- 
tion before  making  any  more  changes  to 
the  regulations,”  Seamster  said.  “After 
the  2006  winter  season,  we’ll  look  at  the 
data  and  discuss  possible  changes.” 

Feedback  about  the  new  winter  turkey 
season  has  been  mixed.  Seamster  said  the 
number  of  hunters  taking  advantage  of 
the  new  season  was  lower  than  expected. 

“As  best  as  I can  determine  from  talk- 
ing with  wildlife  enforcement  officers 
working  the  winter  season  counties,  hunt- 
ing effort  was  relatively  low  in  all  counties,” 
Seamster  said.  “In  some  of  the  more  west- 
ern counties  — Ashe,  Alleghany,  Wilkes 
and  Watauga  — hunting  effort  during 
the  2005  winter  turkey  season  may  have 
decreased  from  the  2004  winter  season 
because  of  the  severe  cold  and  snowy 
weather  that  we  had  in  the  mountains.” 
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^ ^ Poison  Ivy  Comes  a-Creeping 

h tjMoarriv^l  of  June,  summer  is  but  a few  weeks  away.  Most  children  will 
OT  be  ^wication  from  school,  and  outdoor  activities  beckon.  As  much 
fun  as  summer  in  T^j^h  Carolina  can  be,  it  does  come  with  a handful  of  irritants — 
mosquitoes,  biting  flies,  licks,  chiggers  and  poisonous  snakes.  But  a common  out- 
door hazard  for  marly  people  in  our  stale  is  poison  ivy. 

A bad  case  of  poison  ivy  is  one  of  life’s  more  memorable  and  aggravating  occur- 
rences. Anyone  who  works  or  plays  outdoors  in  North  Carolina  is  likely  to  come 
into  contact  with  Toxicodendron  radicans , a member  of  the  cashew  family.  Poison  ivy 
is  dangerous  not  just  in  summer  when  the  perennial  is  leafed  out;  the  roots  and  stems 
also  contain  urushiol,  an  oily  toxin  that  causes  itching  and  burning. 

Even  if  an  individual  plant  is  dead,  you  aren’t  out  of  the  woods.  Urushiol  can 
retain  its  potency  for  several  years.  It  also  is  easily  transferable  to  clothing,  gloves, 
tools  and  pets,  and  can  cause  an  outbreak  if  you  touch  those  things.  Even  the  smoke 
from  burning  poison  ivy  can  cause  a rash. 

However,  poison  ivy  is  not  contagious — one  person  can’t  catch  it  from  another. 
Neither  can  you  spread  the  rash  by  the  blisters  on  your  skin.  The  liquid  inside  those 
blisters  is  produced  by  your  own  body  and  does  not  contain  urushiol.  Scratching 
could  cause  the  area  to  become  infected,  though. 

The  best  way  to  avoid  the  rash  and  itching  of  poison  ivy  is  to  steer  clear  of  the 
plant,  which  is  recognizable  by  its  groups  of  three  to  13  leaves.  Remember  the  old 
adage,  “Leaves  of  three,  let  it  be”  ? That  advice  works  for  poison  ivy  and  poison  oak, 
although  another  bothersome  plant,  poison  sumac,  has  seven  leaves.  Poison  oak 
and  poison  sumac  also  contain  urushiol.  Remembering  that  poison  ivy  has  three 
leaves  also  will  help  you  differentiate  it  from  Virginia  creeper,  which  often  grows 
near  poison  ivy  but  usually  has  five  leaves  and  is  not  an  irritant. 

If  you  think  you  have  come  in  contact  with  poison  ivy,  wash  the  affected  areas 
quickly  within  10  minutes  with  cool  water.  Do  not  use  soap,  which  can  help  spread 
urushiol.  For  clothing  that  has  come  into  contact  with  poison  ivy,  toss  the  garments 
in  the  washing  machine.  Should  you  develop  a rash  from  poison  ivy,  calamine  lotion, 
hydrocortisone  cream  or  an  oral  antihistamine  can  provide  some  relief.  For  severe 
cases,  contact  a doctor. 

Most  drug  stores  carry  a lotion  containing  bentoquatam  that  can  prevent 
urushiol  from  being  absorbed  through  your  skin. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Saturday,  June  4 

■ Learn  the  basics  of  fly-fishing,  includ- 
ing casting  techniques  and  fly  identi- 
fication, at  the  Pisgah 

Center  for  Wildlife 
Education  in  Pisgah 
Forest.  Equipment 
provided.  To  register, 
call  (828)  877-4423. 

■ Explore  the  historical 
and  contemporary 
uses  of  herbs  during 

Herb  Fair  at  the  High  Point  Museum 
and  Historical  Park  in  High  Point. 
Call  (336)  885-1859  or  visit 
www.highpointmuseum.org. 


Saturday-  Saturday,  June  11-18 

Check  out  the  47th  annual  Big  Rock 
Blue  Marlin  Tournament  in  Morehead 
City.  Telephone  (252)  247-3575 
or  visit  www.thebigrock.com. 

Friday-Sunday,  June  24-26 

Take  part  in  the  Greater  Wilmington 
King  Mackerel  Tournament  in 
Wilmington.  Contact  (910)  686-4131 
or  visit  www.gwkmt.com. 

Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed  before 
traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing  should  be  con- 
servation-oriented and  should  be  submitted  at  least 
four  months  in  advance  tojim.wilson@ncwildlife.org, 
or  call  (919)  733-7123,  Ext.  262. 


American  Shad 
Restorations  Successful 

Depleted  populations  of  American 
shad  along  the  Atlantic  coast  are  the 
focus  of  a restoration  effort  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  The 
service’s  Edenton  National  Fish  Hatchery 
and  the  commission’s  Watha  State  Fish 
Hatchery  reared  and  released  two  million 
American  shad  fry  into  the  Roanoke  River 
in  spring  of  2004,  with  plans  to  continue 
the  stocking  effort  in  2005. 

Recent  captures  of  hatchery-reared 
American  shad  juveniles  indicate  the 
species  is  being  restored  successfully 
into  the  lower  reaches  of  North  Carolina’s 
Roanoke  River.  A native  of  Atlantic  coast 
waters  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  the 


tip  of  Florida,  American  shad  have  been 
commercially  valuable  for  meat  and  roe 
since  colonial  times. 

Fisheries  biologists  realized  the  shad- 
restoration  effort  was  producing  positive 
results  when  Wildlife  Commission  per- 
sonnel captured  some  of  the  hatchery- 
produced  juvenile  shad  last  fall. 

“We  used  electrofishing  gear  to  sample 
outward-migrating  juvenile  shad  in  the 
lower  Roanoke  River  last  fall  and  found 
that  10  of  the  228  juvenile  shad  that  we 
captured  had  been  hatched  and  raised 
at  a hatchery,”  said  Jeff  Evans,  hatchery 
supervisor  at  the  Watha  Hatchery  “The 
preliminary  success  is  encouraging. 
We’re  already  working  to  improve  on 
last  year’s  production  and  stocking  pro- 
ficiency of  American  shad  fry  to  ensure 
the  success  of  this  restoration  project.” 

As  biologists  at  the  Watha  and  Edenton 
hatcheries  become  more  proficient  in 
tank  spawning  of  American  shad,  the 
emerging  picture  is  that  fry  stocking  will 
continue  to  increase  shad  populations. 
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Wildlife 


IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

2005  PHOTO  COMPETITION 


Derrick  Hamrick's  photograph  of  a wood  duck  chick  emerging  from  its  nest 
in  Wake  County  was  a winner  in  the  1996  BBC  Wildlife  Magazine  competition, 
perhaps  the  world’s  most  prestigious  wildlife  photo  contest. 

Beautiful  images  of  the  natural  wonders  of  North  Carolina  have  inspired 
generations  of  people  to  be  better  stewards  of  our  precious  natural 
resources.  The  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  Photo  Competition  aims  to  encour- 
age today's  wildlife  photographers  and  to  foster  greater  appreciation  of 
North  Carolina's  wildlife  and  natural  resources. 

Excellent  wildlife  photography  has  been  the  cornerstone  of  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina  magazine  and  of  exhibits  at  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences  for  many  decades. 

Winning  photographs  will  be  published  in  the  January  2006  issue  of 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  and  will  be  exhibited  at  the  N.C.  Museum  of 
Natural  Sciences  in  Raleigh  and  at  other  science  museums  and  wildlife 
centers  across  the  state  in  2006.  See  next  page  for  details. 
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WHO  MAY  ENTER 

Amateur  and  professional  photographers, 
except  for  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission and  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences  employees  and  their  immediate 
families  (children,  siblings  and  spouses). 

WHAT  TO  ENTER 

Photos  will  be  judged  in  10  categories: 
Birds:  Fly  high  with  feathered  species 
such  as  wrens  and  warblers,  kestrels  and 
killdeers,  hawks  and  hummingbirds. 

Mammals:  Portray  placental  animals  from 
bears  and  bats  to  raccoons  and  rodents. 
Opossums  (our  lone  marsupial)  are  also 
eligible  in  this  category. 

Reptiles  and  Amphibians:  Warm  up 
your  lens  to  cold-blooded  animals,  from 
salamanders  and  snakes  to  turtles  and 
toads  to  anoles  and  alligators. 

Invertebrates:  Celebrate  the  spineless 
with  spiders  and  snails,  butterflies  and 
beetles,  stoneflies  and  slugs. 

Wildflowers  and  Fruits:  Let  your  photo- 
graphic skills  blossom  with  monkey 
flowers  and  mayapples,  blackberries  and 
bloodroot,  galax  and  goldenrod. 

Outdoor  Recreation:  Show  how  people 
interact  with  North  Carolina’s  natural 
world,  from  hunting  and  hiking  to  fly- 
fishing and  free  climbing  to  canoeing 
and  shell-collecting. 

Peaks,  Valleys  and  Plains:  Capture  the 
essence  of  one  of  the  three  major  regions  of 
North  Carolina,  from  the  tall  ranges  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  to  the  sandhills  and  streams 
of  the  Piedmont,  to  the  millponds  and 
windswept  beaches  of  the  Coastal  Plain. 

Habitats  of  Concern:  Highlight  a habitat 
identified  as  in  need  of  protection  by  the 
2005  N.C.  Wildlife  Conservation  Plan: 
maritime  forest,  estuarine  island,  long- 
leaf  pine  forest,  bog/wetland,  prairie  and 
high-elevation  forest. 

Youth  Photographer,  13-17:  Any  of  the 

above  subjects,  shot  by  teen  photogra- 
phers under  18. 

Youth  Photographer,  12  and  under: 

Any  of  the  above  subjects,  shot  by 
children  12  and  younger. 
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IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

2005  PHOTO  COMPETITION 


• Photographs  must  have  been  taken  in 
North  Carolina  within  the  last  five  years, 
no  earlier  than  Sept.  30,  2000. 

• You  must  declare  on  your  entry  form  if 
your  photograph  is  of  an  animal  in  cap- 
tivity, such  as  at  a zoo,  nature  center  or 
rehabilitation  facility.  Please  do  not  enter 
photos  of  animals  that  are  both  captive 
and  non-native  to  North  Carolina  (for 
example,  polar  bears  or  lions  at  the  N.C. 
Zoo).  No  pets  or  domestic  animals  will  be 
accepted,  with  the  exception  of  animals 
participating  with  people  in  outdoor  rec- 
reation (for  example,  hunting  dogs  or  rid- 
ers on  horseback).  Please  do  not  harass 
wildlife  in  an  attempt  to  photograph  it. 

• Manipulation  of  images,  either  film  or 
digital,  should  be  limited  to  conventional 
darkroom  techniques.  Images  should 
contain  only  the  subject  matter  as  orig- 
inally seen  through  the  viewfinder.  Double 
exposures,  digitally  stitched  photos  and 
images  containing  highly  manipulated 
or  added  content  should  not  be  entered 
and  wifi  not  be  accepted. 

• An  entrant  must  hold  all  rights  to  a 
photograph.  Photos  previously  pub- 
lished or  pending  publication,  or  that 
violate  or  infringe  upon  another  person’s 
copyright,  are  not  eligible.  Please  do  not 
infringe  on  the  rights  of  property  owners 
in  an  attempt  to  photograph  animals. 


HOW  TO  ENTER 

Visit  www.ncwildlife.org,  click  on  the 
Photo  Competition  link,  then  click  on  the 
Enter  a Photo  link  to  submit  a photo- 
graph. Upload  your  photo  using  the  online 
entry  form  on  the  Web  site.  Repeat  this 
process  for  each  photo  entered. 

Entrants  may  submit  a maximum  of 
three  (3)  photos  per  category. 

Entries  must  be  uploaded  by  5 p.m. 
on  Friday,  Sept.  30,  2005.  Entrants 
may  verify  receipt  of  entries  by  check- 
ing www.ncwildlife.org  and  clicking 
on  the  Photo  Competition  link  to  view 
a list  of  all  entries. 

Entrants  in  the  youth  categories  must  be 
the  appropriate  age  for  the  category  entered 
on  the  closing  date  of  the  competition. 


PRIZES 

All  winners  will  be  published  in  the 
January  2006  issue  of  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina  magazine  and  exhibited  at  the 
N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
Raleigh.  Winners  will  also  receive  an 
8 by  10  print  of  their  winning  entry  from 
J.  W.  Photo  Labs  of  Raleigh  and  products 
from  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 


• Grand  prize:  Your  photo  published 
on  the  cover  of  the  January  2006  issue 
of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine, 
plus  $200. 

• First  place,  all  categories:  $100. 

• Second  place,  all  categories:  $75. 

• Third  place,  all  categories:  $50. 

JUDGES 

Winners  wifi  be  selected  by  a panel 
comprised  of  staff  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  N.C.  Museum 
of  Natural  Sciences,  The  News  and 
Observer  of  Raleigh,  UNC-CH  School 
of  Journalism  and  professional  wild- 
life photographers. 

THE  FINE  PRINT 

By  entering  the  2005  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina  Photo  Competition,  entrants 
grant  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine 
the  right  to  publish  and  use  submitted 
photographs  in  print  or  electronic  form 
to  promote  the  competition.  Reproduction 
of  entries  will  include  photographer  credit. 


Entrants  agree  that  if  their  submission  is 
selected  as  a winner,  they  grant  the  N.C. 
Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  the  right  to 
display  their  photograph(s)  at  the  muse- 
um’s Raleigh  location  and  at  other  venues 
in  North  Carolina  in  2006.  Exhibition  of 
entries  will  include  photographer  credit. 


Wmnersyvill  be  required  to  provide  orig- 
inal source  material — slides,  digital  files 
or  negatives  — for  reproduction  in  the 
magazine  and  for  exhibition  prints. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  staff  will  deter- 
mine entry  eligibility. 

Please  do  not  call  about  the  status  of 
entries.  Send  questions  to 
competition@ncwildlife . org. 

Enter  online  at  www.ncwildlife.org. 


nature's  ways 


Is  A Turtle  Safe  In  Its  Shell? 


The  leatherback  — the  world's 
largest,  fastest  turtle  — has  a soft, 
leathery,  relatively  lightweight, 
streamlined  shell.  Leatherbacks 
rely  on  speed  and  their  huge  size 
for  protection.  Half-ton  adults  have 
few  predators  other  than  humans! 
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scutes 


A turtle  shell  is  the  fused 
ribs  and  vertebrae  of  the 
turtle,  covered  with  skin 
or  hard  scutes. 


Swimmers  sacrifice  protective  hard  shells  for  maneuverable  soft  shells. 
Softshell  turtles  seldom  leave  the  water  and  must  rely  on  speed,  size  and 
strong  jaws  for  protection.  Most  turtles  can  draw  into  their  shells,  but 
have  hingeless  plastrons  that  can't  close. 


written  by  Jeff  Beane 
illustrated  by  David  l Villiams 


A turtle’s  SHELL  doesn't  always  protect  it.  Most  turtles  are 
tasty,  and  predators  can  be  persistent.  Sea  turtle  shells  are  often  found 
missing  chunks  that  were  bitten  off  by  sharks.  Alligator  jaws  can  crush 
large  turtles,  and  large  carnivorous  mammals,  especially  raccoons,  can  bite 
through  the  shells  of  smaller  turtles.  It’s  a good  bet  that  a turtle  missing  a 
limb  or  bearing  tooth  marks  on  its  shell  has  survived  a raccoon  attack. 


Slow-moving  land  turtles  tend  to  have  the 
thickest,  heaviest  shells.  A box  turtle  can 
draw  completely  into  its  shell  and  close  it 
with  its  hinged  plastron. 


OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 

A Fish  Too  Far 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


The  bass  was  small,  and  I unceremoniously  swung 
it  aboard  and  unhooked  it.  Jack  Avent  glanced 
over  his  shoulder  from  the  front  of  the  boat  and 
reached  for  his  scissors. 

“Is  it  a virgin?”  he  asked. 

1 looked  at  it  closely.  “Yep,”  I replied.  “Don’t  see 
many  of  these  anymore.”  I handed  the  bass  to  Jack, 
and  moments  later,  it  was  back  in  the 
water — no  longer  a virgin,  but  otherwise 
none  the  worse  for  its  encounter. 

Lest  you  think  that  our  love  of  fishing 
has  metastasized  from  simple  obsession 
to  perversion,  I should  explain  that  Jack 
was  merely  marking  each  bass  we  caught 
by  snipping  a small  vee  from  its  tail.  Jack 
began  doing  this  years  ago  in  a private 
65 -acre  lake  to  see  how  many  released 
bass  might  be  caught  again.  The  tail  grows 
out  within  a few  months,  but  you  can 
distinguish  where  it  was  clipped  much 
longer.  A virgin  is  any  bass  that  shows  no 
sign  of  ever  having  had  its  tail  clipped. 

When  Jack  first  began  to  clip  tailfins, 
releasing  bass  was  not  widely  practiced. 
Even  as  late  as  the  1970s,  there  was  linger- 
ing doubt  that  sport  fishing  could  damage 
Andrew  Grimes  shows  off  a keeper  bass.  , n , , j,  c ^ 

11  r a healthy,  well-balanced  bass  hshery.  But 

surveys  proved  otherwise,  and  professional  tournament 
bass  fishermen  soon  embraced  catch-and-release  rules, 
having  accurately  recognized  that  concentrated,  compet- 
itive fishing  could  have  especially  severe  impacts. 
Nowadays,  the  catch-and-release  ethic  — it  originally 
began  among  fly  fishermen  for  trout  in  the  late  1950s — 
has  been  widely  adopted  by  fresh  and  saltwater  fisher- 
men virtually  everywhere.  Modern  bass  fishermen, 
both  pros  and  amateurs,  are  among  the  most  dedicated 
practitioners,  seldom  keeping  a bass  regardless  of 
size.  Indeed,  bass  fishing  is  arguably  better  than  ever 
despite  a quantum  increase  in  fishing  pressure. 

During  the  first  three  years  Jack  clipped  tailfins,  he 
and  his  fishing  partners  (it  wasn’t  always  me)  caught, 
marked  and  carefully  released  over  900  bass.  By  the 
third  season,  most  of  the  bass  we  were  catching  had 
been  caught  before,  some  as  many  as  four  times. 

Late  one  afternoon  as  we  headed  back  to  the  dock, 
we  realized  we  had  caught  over  40  bass  that  day 
without  finding  a single  undipped  fish. 

“One  thing  for  sure,”  Jack  mused.  “We  wouldn’t 
have  caught  any  of  these  bass  if  we  hadn’t  turned 
them  loose  on  previous  trips.  It’s  hard  to  believe 


"That  bass 
paid  the  ulti- 
mate price , 
but  I suspect 
it  launched 
a glorious 
obsession." 


there  was  ever  any  question  about  the  benefits 
of  releasing  fish.” 

That  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  we  would  have 
caught  no  bass.  Jack  and  1 both  realize  that  his  exper- 
iment did  not  take  place  under  scientific,  controlled 
conditions.  Other  fishermen  on  that  lake  were  keep- 
ing some  bass.  Also,  from  habit,  we  usually  fished 
pretty  much  the  same  way  each  trip,  so  we  may  have 
been  unintentionally  targeting  territorial  bass  that 
frequented  those  spots.  Also,  fisheries  biologists  know 
that  populations  are  influenced  by  many  interrelated 
factors,  including  something  called  recruitment.  At  the 
risk  of  oversimplification,  removing  some  fish  reduces 
competition  and  can  encourage  improved  spawning 
success  and  growth  rates  of  those  that  remain.  It’s  a 
delicate  balance  because  removing  too  many  fish  can 
also  damage  the  core  breeding  population.  Yet,  by 
releasing  all  bass,  we  may  have  been  limiting  the  arrival 
and  growth  of  fresh  stock.  Legal  sizes  and  limits  are 
tailored  to  factor  in  such  considerations,  and  that’s 
one  reason  it’s  perfectly  acceptable  to  keep  some  fish. 

No  sensible  angler  these  days  would  argue  the 
advantages  of  releasing  fish — it  has  literally  restored 
some  popular  species.  And  yet,  we  may  have  mar- 
keted this  concept  too  successfully.  Among  some 
fishermen,  catch-and-release  has  become  an  inviolate 
ritual,  regardless  of  the  abundance  of  the  species.  The 
self-righteous  preach  it  with  the  zeal  of  evangelists, 
threatening  eternal  damnation  to  the  River  Styx  for 
any  who  stray.  Sadly,  some  of  my  fly-fishing  brethren 
are  the  most  intolerant,  although  they  are  by  no  means 
alone.  Clearly,  catch-and-release  can  enhance  some 
fish  populations,  but  it  is  a tool,  not  high  religion. 
Modern  fishery  management  is  sophisticated,  and 
though  politics  will  occasionally  intrude,  we  can 
generally  keep  and  eat  legal  fish  if  we  so  choose 
(bass,  trout,  whatever)  without  fear  that  the  fishery 
is  going  to  Hades  in  a hand  basket  if  we  do. 

Last  August,  my  friend  Michael  Ann  mentioned  that 
her  10-year-old  son,  Andrew  Grimes,  had  expressed 
an  interest  in  fishing,  so  I took  them  to  the  farm  to 
fish  our  ponds.  We  practiced  casting,  then  launched 
the  boat.  The  bass  must  have  seen  Andrew  coming 
because  they  put  on  the  best  show  of  the  summer. 
Nearly  every  cast  drew  a strike.  We  released  all 
our  bass  until  Andrew  caught  one  that  weighed 
3 Vi  pounds.  Could  he  keep  it  to  eat,  he  wondered? 

That  bass  paid  the  ultimate  price,  but  I suspect  it 
launched  a glorious  obsession.  Skinned,  filleted  and 
lightly  fried,  it  was  also  mighty  good  eating. 
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Like  a menu  in  a good  restaurant,  [the]  Gqeen  River 
serves  up  entrees  for  every  p addler's  taste." 

-Dennis  Stuhagg,  GreatOutdoors.com 
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Class  IV  Nutcracker  rapids,  The  Narrows  of  the  Green  River,  NCWRC’s  Green  River  Game  Land. 


OUTDOOR  MOMENT 


IN  THE  JULY  ISSUE 


TODD  PUSSER 


< GREAT  WHITE  SHARK 
A handful  of  people  spot  the 
great  white  shark  in  North 
Carolina  waters  every  year.  But 
this  top  predator  crosses  the 
minds  of  many  beachgoers. 

BUFFALO  TRACKER 
Hidden  for  centuries,  a rare 
journal  inspires  a search  for 
Piedmont  haunts  of  buffalo 
herds  where  interstate  high- 
ways run  today. 

ThOUT  FISHING 
MISTAKES 

A veteran  fly  fisherman  offers 
seven  ways  to  avoid  trout 
fishing  mistakes,  beginning 
with  the  way  the  angler 
approaches  the  water. 
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FIND  US  ON  THE  WEB  AT  nCWildlife.OTg 


Lithography  by  PBM  Graphics  Inc. 
Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina 
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A curious  grasshopper  checks  the  contents  of  a tackle 
box  full  of  imitation  hoppers.  Successful  anglers  must 
offer  a reasonable  imitation  of  a fish’s  natural  prey. 

PHOTOGRAPH  BY  RICHARD  BERNABE. 
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THE  KING  OF  SHARKS 

written  and  photographed  by  Todd  Pusser 

Although  sightings  are  rare  on  the  North  Carolina 
coast,  the  great  white  shark  is  a seasonal  visitor. 

BAT  BLITZ! 

written  by  Elizabeth  Brownrigg 
photographed  by  M.J.  Sharp 

What  are  a bunch  of  biologists  doing  in  the  Uwharrie 
National  Forest?  Going  batty,  of  course. 

SINS  OF  THE  FISHERMAN 

written  by  Gerald  Almy 

Learning  to  overcome  seven  common  mistakes  can 
boost  your  enjoyment  of  trout  fishing. 

BUFFALO  CHRONICLES 

written  by  Bill  Morris  | illustrated  by  Jim  Brown 
photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw 

A historic  journal  recounts  how  colonial  explorers 
encountered  buffeloes  and  bare s in  the  Piedmont. 

BETWEEN  THE  TIDES 

written  and  photographed  by  Kevin  Adams 

On  Cape  Lookout’s  sand  flats,  treasure  is  measured 
by  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

CWD  TAKES  A STEP  CLOSER 
written  by  Jim  Wilson 

Forty  years  after  it  surfaced,  chronic  wasting  disease 
causes  concern  for  free-ranging  deer  in  North  Carolina. 
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editor's  note 


For  most  of  us,  it’s  more  fun  to  actually  be  in  the  outdoors  than  to  plan  for  the  trip 
there.  But  a successful  outing  requires  planning — you  plot  the  course,  pack  the 
provisions,  check  the  rod  and  reel  and  resupply  the  first  aid  kit.  You  enjoy  your  time 
spent  in  North  Carolina’s  outdoors,  and  you  want  your  children  and  grandchildren 
to  enjoy  it,  too.  That  will  take  some  planning  as  well. 

North  Carolina  conservationists  have  been  engaged  in  two  very  different  planning 
efforts  — one  for  the  next  decade,  one  for  the  next  century.  The  state’s  Comprehensive 
Wildlife  Conservation  Strategy  was  released  this  month. 

It  sets  the  direction  for  near-term  research  and  habitat 
conservation  supported  by  federal  money  channeled 
through  State  Wildlife  Grants  (an  estimated  $1.7  million 
for  this  fiscal  year).  The  Wildlife  Conservation  Strategy 
identifies  habitats  that  support  species  of  highest  con- 
cern. See  the  Wildlife  Species  and  Conservation  page 
at  www.ncwildlife.org  for  more  information. 

A series  of  forums  sponsored  by  N.C.  Environ- 
mental Defense  this  spring  in  Raleigh,  Asheville, 

Charlotte  and  Greenville  encouraged  citizens  to  envi- 
sion the  state  of  our  natural  resources  in  a hundred 
years.  At  the  Raleigh  session,  Tom  Ross,  director  of 
the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation,  described  his 
boyhood  in  North  Carolina — when  poor  air  quality 
never  restricted  outdoor  recess  at  school,  no  fish 
from  the  local  stream  were  unsafe  to  eat,  and  a hike  in  the  high  mountains  was 
unmarred  by  denuded  trees.  His  vision  for  the  year  2100  would  require  us  to  buy 
back  that  level  of  clean  air,  safe  water  and  healthy  ecosystems. 

Certainly,  none  of  us  want  to  impoverish  our  grandchildren  because  of  our  failure 
to  plan  for  quality  natural  resources  and  open  spaces.  But  we  do  differ  on  which  lands 
should  be  in  public  hands,  how  those  lands  should  be  managed  and  how  we  will  pay  for 
clean  air  and  pure  streams.  Now’s  the  time  to  envision  the  future  we  want  for  our  cher- 
ished outdoors  and  plan  to  make  it  a reality.  Because  action  we  take  now — from  legis- 
lation to  personal  habits — will  create  that  world.  At  some  point,  some  say  in  the  next 
15  years,  some  environmental  situations  won’t  be  reversible.  Decision-makers  need  to 
hear  from  people  like  us — people  who  treasure  the  North  Carolina  that  we  inherited. 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


This  One  Cot  Away 

Regarding  Pete  Paine's  record  channel  cat 
("The  Ones  that  Didn’t  Get  Away,”  May  2005): 
Are  you  sure?  Looks  like  a flathead  to  this  old, 
battered,  Midwest-trained  fishery  biologist. 
Identifying  large  fish  specimens  is  sometimes 
tough.  For  convenience,  virtually  all  fish 
guides  use  small  fish  for  their  descriptions, 
and  that  causes  difficulties  when  large  speci- 
mens are  encountered. 

Big  channel  cats  usually  are  black  to  blue 
to  silver  depending  on  gender  and  reproduc- 
tive state.  Big  channel  cats  are  sometimes 
brown,  but  it  sure  isn’t  common.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  didn't  name  the  flathead  olivaris  for 
nothing.  The  pictured  fish  is  a perfect  flathead 
color  — not  just  close,  but  perfect.  Second,  the 
body  shape,  long  and  slender,  is  again  perfect 
for  the  flathead,  a fish-chasing  predator.  Big 
channel  cats  are  almost  invariably  pot-bellied. 

Compare  the  relative  placement  of  fins  in 
photos  of  flatheads  and  channel  cats.  Note  the 
relatively  short,  rounded  dorsal  fin  as  opposed 
to  a longer,  slimmer  dorsal  of  channel  cats.  Even 
more  definitively,  compare  the  short,  rounded 
anal  fin  to  what  should  be  a relatively  long  fin 
in  channel  cats.  The  tail  is  an  obvious  charac- 
ter and  the  fork  diminishes  in  old  channel 
cats,  but  based  on  observations  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  fish  in  my  career,  I do  not 
believe  there  is  any  fork  at  all  in  the  oppressed 
tail  of  the  pictured  fish. 

Finally,  if  you  still  have  any  doubt,  we  have 
the  clincher  — the  lower  jaw.  The  pictured  fish's 


lower  jaw  extends  beyond 
the  upper  jaw.  The  upper 
jaw  is  longer  in  channel 
cats.  There  are  numerous 
features  in  the  photo  that 
are  wrong  for  a channel 
cat  and  perfect  for  a flat- 
head.  The  evidence  is  so 
strong  that  the  old  record 
should  be  invalidated. 

Gene  Huntsman 
Havelock 

Bob  Curry,  chief,  NCI/l/RC 
Division  of  Inland  Fisher- 
ies: This  record  was  established  prior  to  commis- 
sion administration  of  the  State  Record  Fish 
Program;  WRC  biologists  did  not  verify  the  spe- 
cies identification.  Our  staff  examined  the  pho- 
tograph in  question  and  concluded  that  the  big 
fish  is  likely  a flathead  catfish,  which  is  native 
to  western  North  Carolina.  We  thank  several 
readers  who  brought  this  error  to  our  attention. 

Based  upon  this  review,  we  have  vacated  this 
record  and  will  consider  new  catches  of  channel 
catfish  in  North  Carolina  for  certification  as  the 
state  record.  The  minimum  weight  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  record  consideration  is  20  pounds. 

To  qualify  for  a state  record,  anglers  must 
have  caught  their  fish  on  a hook  and  line,  have 
their  fish  weighed  on  a certified  scale  witnessed 
by  one  observer,  have  the  fish  positively  identi- 
fied by  a qualified  expert  from  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission and  submit  an  application  with  a full, 
side-view  photo  of  the  fish.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.ncwildlife.org  and  click  on  "Fishing." 

Seeing  Orange 

I was  happy  to  see  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
feature  an  article  about  keeping  the  tradition 
of  hunting  and  field  sports  alive  by  encourag- 
ing our  youth  to  embrace  and  enjoy  these 
activities  ("The  Newest  Generation,”  May 
2005).  However,  I was  upset  to  see  that  none 
of  the  pictures  depicting  hunting  situations 
had  the  young  characters  wearing  any  blaze 
orange  safety  apparel.  And  even  more  shock- 
ing, they  were  all  dressed  to  the  hilt  in  hard- 
to-see  camouflage  clothing. 


We  as  outdoorsmen  get  too  much  opposi- 
tion from  anti-hunting  groups  already,  and  we 
should  at  every  opportunity  promote  a safety- 
first  mentality  to  avoid  giving  our  anti-gun, 
anti-hunting  opposition  another  reason  to 
press  for  legislation  aimed  against  us.  Safety 
measures  such  as  blaze  orange  apparel  not 
only  save  lives,  but  allow  for  a more  pleas- 
urable hunt  by  being  certain  of  the  location 
of  our  hunting  partners. 

David  Sp arrow 
Pittsboro 

In  most  types  of  hunting,  blaze  orange  is  required 
by  law  and  is  a simple  way  to  avoid  hunting 
accidents.  However,  none  of  the  activities  pic- 
tured in  the  story,  including  hunting  for  doves 
and  ducks,  require  the  use  of  blaze  orange.  The 
group  of  youngsters  show n was  participating 
in  a Youth  Waterfowl  Day  led  by  hunter  safety 
educators  from  the  Wildlife  Commission.  They 
were  instructed  in  safe  hunting  methods  before 
and  during  their  hunt. 

Warm  and  Fluffy 

I am  the  parent  of  two  elementary  school  chil- 
dren who  love  the  outdoors  and  all  the  critters 
in  it.  Thank  you  for  not  forgetting  the  kids  in 
your  magazine.  We  enjoy  the  Wild  Notebook 
and  Nature's  Ways  information  and  activities. 

Our  school  principal  told  our  teachers  that 
we  have  no  time  or  money  for  the  "fluff”any- 
more  in  the  classrooms.  I volunteer  on  a regular 
basis  and  try  to  provide  the  kids  with  this  so- 
called  "fluff'out  of  my  own  pocket  because 
I know  how  important  it  is  to  nurture  their 
interest  now.  Your  recent  spider  activity  fit 
in  perfectly  with  our  life-cycles  segment. 

Activities  such  as  the  ones  you  provide  are 
the  "fluff”that  kids  need  and  will  remember  for 
a lifetime.  They  help  to  nurture  a love  of  nature. 

Melissa  Garthwaite 
Garner 

We’re  happy  to  offer  a free  black  and  white  ver- 
sion of  the  Nature  Activity  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Download  the  current  issue's  activity  at 
www.ncwildlife.org  (click  on  the  magazine  icon). 


Letters  should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712. 
Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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Although  sightings  are  rare  and  no  attack  on  a 
human  has  ever  been  documented  on  the  North 
Carolina  coast,  the  great  white  shark  is  a seasonal 
visitor  to  our  shores. 


KING  OF  SHARKS 


Scientists  recognize  436  species  of  sharks  swimming  in  the 
world’s  oceans  today.  They  range  in  size  from  the  40-foot 
whale  shark  (the  largest  fish  on  the  planet)  to  the  smallest 
shark,  the  pygmy,  a little-known  deep-water  species  that  reaches 
an  adult  length  of  only  9 inches.  But  say  the  word  “shark”  and 
most  people  immediately  think  of  the  great  white  shark,  a beast 
made  famous  by  countless  television  documentaries  and,  of 
course,  that  little  summer  movie  from  1975,  “Jaws.” 

The  great  white  shark  is  the  embodiment  of  man’s  darkest 
and  most  primeval  fear — the  fear  of  being  eaten  alive.  Indeed, 
great  white  sharks  are  among  the  most  impressive  predators 


ever  to  inhabit  the  Earth,  possessing  large  jaws  full  of  serrated 
teeth  that  have  from  time  to  time  dispatched  a living  human 
being.  The  concept  of  being  eaten  alive  is  so  startling,  so  vivid, 
so  utterly  terrifying  that  it  is  without  parallel  even  in  today’s 
world  filled  with  mass  murder  and  terrorism. 

Yet  only  about  50  shark  attacks  take  place  each  year  around 
the  world.  Of  those,  fewer  than  five  are  by  great  white  sharks. 
Considering  that  the  current  global  human  population  numbers 
well  over  6.5  billion,  and  hundreds  of  millions  take  to  the  ocean 
each  year,  the  chances  of  ever  being  attacked  by  a shark,  much 
less  a great  white  shark,  are  minuscule  to  say  the  least. 


FACE  TO  FACE  WITH  /A  KILLER 

I mull  those  figures  over  in  my  head  as  1 
gently  boh  up  and  down,  submerged  in  a 
shark  cage  tethered  to  the  stern  of  our  boat. 
As  I stare  out  into  the  infinite  blue  void,  I 
find  myself  unconsciously  humming  the 
theme  to  “Jaws”  in  my  scuba  regulator.  1 
had  traveled  to  the  remote  Pacific  coast  of 
Guadalupe  Island,  Mexico,  in  an  effort  to 
fulfill  a lifelong  dream  — to  view  and  pho- 
tograph a great  white  shark  underwater  in 
its  natural  environment. 

Some  people  may  question  the  sanity  of 
entering  the  water  intentionally  with  a large 
predatory  fish,  but  I have  been  fascinated  by 
sharks,  especially  great  whites,  since  1 was 
a child.  I vividly  recall  catching  a small 
sandbar  shark  with  my  father  on  the 
Cherry  Grove  Fishing  Pier  in  North  Myrtle 
Beach  when  I was  5 years  old.  That  one  inci- 
dent, and  the  show-and-tell  at  my  kinder- 
garten class  the  next  day,  left  an  indelible 
mark  on  my  psyche.  Since  that  time  I have 
dedicated  my  life  to  the  study  of  the  ocean 
and  all  its  wonders. 

Staring  out  between  the  aluminum  bars 
of  the  shark  cage,  I discern  a shape  moving 
slowly  at  the  edge  of  my  field  of  vision.  My 
pulse  quickens.  Muscles  that  had  grown 
stiff  and  sore  from  sitting  in  the  bottom  of 
the  shark  cage  for  more  than  45  minutes 


Steel  diving  cages  are  designed  for 
the  safety  of  diver  and  shark  alike. 
They  are  made  with  no  sharp  edges 
that  might  injure  a feeding  animal. 
If  you  get  this  close  to  a great  white 
shark,  you  might  be  able  to  feel  its 
sandpaper-like  skin. 


suddenly  come  alive  with  the  increased 
Mood  How.  There,  swimming  toward  me 
from  200  feet  away,  is  a great  white  shark. 
From  the  tip  of  its  snout  to  the  fork  of  its 
tail,  the  shark  measures  at  least  14  feet  in 
length.  The  girth  is  tremendous.  This  fish 
could  easily  push  2,000  pounds. 

On  it  swims,  directly  toward  me.  I fumble 
clumsily  with  the  controls  on  my  camera. 


The  shark  swims  nearer,  50  feet  away  now. 
What  strikes  me  most  about  the  shark,  other 
than  that  mouth  full  of  teeth,  is  its  col- 
oration. Great  white  sharks  are  counter- 
shaded:  The  belly  is  strikingly  white,  and 
the  dorsal  surface  is  a muled  gray  blue  to 
gray  brown.  This  type  of  coloration  works 
like  camouflage  in  an  open  ocean  environ- 
ment and  can  help  a shark  sneak  up  on 


Only  the  belly  of  the  great  white 
shark  is  white;  the  rest  of  its  body 
is  gray.  Countershading  helps  to 
camouflage  it  from  prey. 


potential  prey.  The  great  while  shark's  name 
comes  from  early  observations  of  dead 
specimens  laid  on  their  backs,  not  from 
living  sharks.  A more  appropriate  name 
might  be  “great  gray  shark.” 

At  15  feet  away,  1 raise  my  camera  up  to 
my  face  mask  and  press  the  shutter.  The 
shark  swims  closer  still.  Finally,  at  the  last 
second  and  less  than  3 feet  from  my  camera 
lens,  the  shark  turns  to  the  side  and  glides 
slowly.  Cautiously,  I reach  through  the  bars 
of  the  shark  cage  and  gently  run  my  hand 
down  the  length  of  the  shark,  from  just  past 
the  gills  to  an  area  behind  the  dorsal  hn. 
The  skin  is  cold  and  rough  to  the  touch  — 
not  surprising,  because  sharkskin  is 
covered  in  minute  dermal  denticles  that 
give  it  a sandpaper-like  quality.  The  shark, 
oblivious  to  my  touch,  continues  on  its 
path  into  the  blue  void. 

A MUSEUM  PIECE  WITH  TEETH 

The  first  great  white  I ever  encountered 
was  not  off  the  coast  of  Mexico,  South 
Africa  or  Australia  but  instead  was  hang- 
ing from  the  rafters  at  the  N.C.  Maritime 
Museum  in  Beaufort.  At  the  time  I was 
a young  teenager,  and  I did  not  know  that 
the  famous  fish  occurred  in  our  state’s 
waters.  Yet  there  I stood,  staring  at  the 
massive  bust  of  a great  white  caught  by 
a longline  fisherman  just  30  miles  off 
Morehead  City  in  September  1984. 

The  shark  had  entangled  itself  in  fishing 
gear  while  it  was  eating  other  sharks  caught 
on  the  hooks  of  the  longline.  When  brought 
to  shore,  it  measured  14  feet,  6 inches  from 
the  snout  to  the  fork  in  the  tail  and  weighed 
in  at  a hefty  2,080  pounds.  It  remains  the 
largest  shark  ever  caught  off  North  Carolina 
and  one  of  the  largest  great  whites  ever 
landed  along  the  East  Coast  of  the  United 
States.  Still,  it  was  relatively  small  by  great 
white  shark  standards. 

Debate  continues  among  shark  watchers 
and  scientists  as  to  the  maximum  size  great 
whites  can  attain.  Stories  abound  of  25-  and 
30-foot  sharks  seen  or  captured  at  various 
places  around  the  world,  but  the  largest 
scientifically  documented  specimen  was  a 
19-foot,  6-inch  female  weighing  3,324 
pounds,  caught  in  1984  off  Albany  in 
Western  Australia.  Great  white  sharks  may 
reach  lengths  of  20  feet  or  more,  but  one 
that  size  has  yet  to  be  verified  by  scientists. 


This  one-ton  great  white  shark  landed  by 
a Morehead  City  commercial  fisherman 
in  1984  is  the  largest  shark  ever  caught 
in  North  Carolina  waters. 


The  great  white  shark  has  a high  metab- 
olism, higher  than  most  species  of  sharks. 
The  great  white,  along  with  other  members 
of  the  Lamnidae,  or  mackerel  shark,  family 
(such  as  the  mako,  salmon  and  porbeagle 
sharks),  uses  a process  called  endothermy 
to  adjust  its  body  temperature  to  several 
degrees  above  that  of  the  surrounding  water. 
This  unique  adaptation  requires  the  great 
white  to  feed  more  frequently  than  other 
shark  species,  and  to  target  the  calorie-rich 
blubber  of  marine  mammals. 

When  hunting,  a great  white  shark  uses 
a combination  of  stealth  and  speed  to  sub- 
due its  prey.  Using  its  keen  sense  of  smell, 
the  shark  first  detects  its  prey.  The  shark 
will  sneak  toward  the  prey,  staying  close  to 
the  ocean  bottom  (where  its  coloration 
camouflages  it)  or  at  least  at  a depth  lower 
than  the  prey.  When  the  prey  is  in  sight,  the 
shark  attacks  from  below  and  stuns  the  prey 
with  one  quick,  disabling  bite.  A great  white 
will  often  release  its  prey  and  circle  close  by, 


Great  white  sharks  are  found 
worldwide.  Well-known  popu- 
lations inhabit  cool  temperate 
seas  off  California,  south 
Australia  and  South  Africa.  Less 
is  known  about  the  distribu- 
tion and' numbers  ol  great 
whites  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

The  first  records  of  great 
while  sharks  off  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina  can  be 
found  in  the  notes  of 
naturalist  Russell  Coles. 

Coles  operated  a shark 
fishing  station  at  Cape 
Lookout  during  the 
summer  of  1918.  There 
he  caught  many  kinds 
of  sharks  for  use  as 
fertilizer,  oil  and 
leather.  He  shipped 
most  of  his  catch  to 
the  Ocean  Leather 
Company  of  New  York,  but  when  four 
juvenile  great  white  sharks  were  caught 
within  just  a few  days,  Coles  immediately 
made  scientific  measurements  and  described 
the  stomach  contents  of  each  individual. 

The  following  year  he  published  a sci- 
entific paper  on  great  whites  in  North 
Carolina  in  Copeia,  an  ichthyological  jour- 
nal. In  the  paper  Coles  described  how, 
whenever  a great  white  was  observed  in 
the  Cape  Lookout  bight,  he  would  jump 
into  the  water  and  engage  it  in  combat, 
using  only  his  hands  and  a small  harpoon! 


AMAZING  ADAPTATIONS 

The  great  white  shark’s  eyesight  is  among 
the  most  highly  developed  of  that  of  any 
species  of  shark.  It  sees  contrast  as  well  as 
color.  The  great  white  also  has  a phenom- 
enal sense  of  smell;  18  percent  of  its  brain 
mass  is  specialized  in  olfactory  detection 
and  analysis.  This  adaptation  is  related  to 
food  preferences  of  great  whites.  Juveniles 
tend  to  feed  on  fish,  but  large  adults  prefer 
marine  mammals  such  as  seals  and  dolphins. 
A whale  carcass  floating  at  sea  can  attract 
numerous  great  whites  front  miles  away.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  a great  white,  with 
its  keen  sense  of  smell,  can  detect  oil  or 
blood  dissipated  into  a few  parts  per 
million  of  seawater  at  distances  of  more 
than  a mile  (see  Nature’s  Ways,  page  39). 
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wailing  for  the  prey  lo  bleed  lo  death.  This 
attack  strategy  is  the  reason  sut  lers  are  vul- 
nerable lo  a great  while  attack.  To  reiterate: 
There  has  never  been  a documented  attack 
on  a human  by  a great  white  shark  in 
North  Carolina  waters. 

The  great  white 
shark  is  an  apex 
predator,  at  the  top 
of  the  food  chain. 

However,  one  ani- 
mal that  swims  in 
the  seas  does  eat 
great  whites  from 
time  to  time:  the 
killer  whale.  Recently 

off  the  coast  of  California,  near  the  Farallon 
Islands,  a group  of  whale  watchers  doc- 
umented a pair  of  killer  whales  attacking 
and  killing  a 12-foot-long  great  white  shark 
that  was  seen  swimming  at  the  surface.  At 
one  point,  a female  killer  whale  surfaced 
next  to  the  boat  with  the  great  white  shark 
held  crossways  in  its  mouth.  The  killer 
whale  dived  beneath  the  whale-watching 
boat,  eviscerated  the  white  shark  and 
proceeded  to  eat  its  liver. 

SHARKS  PATROL  THESE  WATERS 

Scientists  estimate  that  great  white  sharks 
can  live  as  long  as  40  years.  Females  reach 
sexual  maturity  at  between  11  and  15  years 
of  age.  Very  few  pregnant  great  whites 
have  ever  been  caught,  but  a pregnant 
17-foot  great  white  caught  off 
Okinawa,  Japan,  had  11  near- 
term  pups  in  her  womb. 

Devin  Cage,  captain  of  the 
charter  fishing  boat  Poacher, 
found  a very  large,  likely  preg- 
nant great  white  cruising  at 
the  surface  on  May  13,  2004, 
just  13  miles  off  Kill  Devil 
Hills  on  the  Outer  Banks. 

This  sighting  sparked 
a media  frenzy  and 
made  headlines  across 
the  United  States. 

Charles  Perry, 
who  helps  con- 
duct bluefin  tuna 
research  with 
Stanford 
University, 
was  aboard 


with  Cage  and  videotaped  the  great  white 
shark  for  several  minutes  swimming  just 
below  the  surface  on  a glassy,  calm  day 
at  sea.  “Il  was  so  large  that  il  appeared  to 
he  at  first  two  fish  rather  than  one,”  said 
Perry.  “As  we  came  up  behind  it  and  the 


IN  THE  LAST  10  YEARS,  SEVERAL  LARGE 
GREAT  WHITES  HAVE  BEEN  RECORDED 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  WATERS. 


sun’s  glare  came  off  the  water,  I realized 
it  was  a great  white.” 

The  video  taken  by  Perry  shows  a very 
large,  very  robust  great  white.  Perry,  who  has 
fished  for  tuna  and  marlin  around  the  world, 
estimated  the  shark  was  at  least  16  feet  long 
and  weighed  as  much  as  3,000  pounds. 

In  the  last  10  years,  several  large  great 
whites  have  been  recorded  in  North  Carolina 
waters.  A 14-foot,  7-inch  female  was  found 
dead  on  the  beach  at  the  Cape  Fear  River 
near  Wilmington  on  Dec.  12,  1998.  Paul 
Barrington  of  the  N.C.  Aquarium  at  Fort 
Fisher  responded  to  the  call.  “We  could 
not  determine  a cause  of  death,  but  it  was 
likely  that  the  shark  had  died  at  sea  and  came 
in  with  tides  up  the  river,  before  coming 
ashore  along  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway,”  said  Barrington. 

Off  Morehead  City, 
a large  great  white  sur- 
prised scuba  divers  in 
2000  and  again  in 
2001.  Both  sight- 
ings were  cap- 
tured on  video. 
The  first  took 
place  on 
Aug.  5, 
2000, 


on  the  wreck  of  the  Allas  banker.  A 16-foot 
great  while  circled  a dive  boat  lor  several 
minutes  before  the  captain  decided  to  pull 
anchor  and  dive  somewhere  else.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  possibly  the  same  16-foot 
great  white  appeared  on  the  wreck  of  the 
Carihsea  on  July  21 
while  divers  were 
still  in  the  water. 
Fortunately,  the 
shark  ignored  the 
divers  and  once 
again  circled 
around  the  dive 
boat  for  sev- 
eral minutes. 

Great  white  sharks  are  not  known  to 
penetrate  freshwater  rivers.  Frank  Schwartz 
of  the  UNC  Institute  of  Marine  Sciences 
in  Morehead  City  has  found  that  great 
whites  generally  stay  in  the  cooler  waters 
off  the  continental  shelf.  Schwartz,  the 
author  of  “Sharks,  Skates  and  Rays  of  the 
Carolinas,”  has  studied  the  fishes  for  more 
than  45  years.  “The  great  white  shark’s 
presence  in  coastal  waters  of  North  Caro- 
lina is  often  dictated  by  the  winds,”  Schwartz 
said.  “If  we  have  a strong  northeast  or  north- 
west wind,  cooler  waters  are  pulled  from 
off  the  continental  shelf  inshore,  and  the 
great  whites  follow.  ” 

In  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
Schwartz  records  immature  great  whites 
in  the  5-  to  7-foot  size  range,  often  within 
a mile  or  two  of  the  beach.  Although  great 
whites  are  counted  among  our  state’s  shark 
fauna,  they  are  fairly  rare  here.  Schwartz 
generally  receives  two  or  three  reports  a 
year  of  great  whites  in  the  coastal  waters 
of  North  Carolina.  Great  white  populations 
are  so  low,  in  fact,  that  the  species  is  pro- 
tected in  the  United  States. 

As  I stare  out  of  the  shark  cage,  watch- 
ing three  great  whites  swim  in  slow  circles 
around  me,  I know  that  this  amazing  pred- 
ator will  always  have  a grasp  on  my  imagi- 
nation. The  great  white  shark  is  a beautiful, 
powerful  animal  that  deserves  our  respect 
and  admiration.  To  have  the  opportunity  to 
view  it  in  its  natural  environment — from  a 
safe  vantage  point  — is  an  experience  I will 
cherish  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  ^ 

Todd  Pusser  is  a marine  biologist  and  a 
frequent  contributor  to  this  magazine. 


Scientists  use  bait  and  decoys  to  lure 
great  white  sharks  to  the  surface  for 
study.  From  top  to  bottom:  a great 
white  chases  a decoy,  attacks  it  and 
attempts  to  make  off  with  it.  These 
great  white  sharks  were  photographed 
in  Mexican  waters,  but  the  big  sharks 
occasionally  visit  the  cool  waters  of 
the  continental  shelf  off  the  North 
Carolina  coast. 
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Bat  Blitz! 

written  by  Elizabeth  Brownrigg  • photographed  by  M.J.  Sharp 


What  are  a bunch  of 
biologists  doing  in 
Uwharrie  National 
Forest  in  the  middle 
of  the  night?  Going 
batty,  of  course. 


Bat  blitz  coordinator 
Mary  Kay  Clark  examines 
a bat  before  releasing  it. 
Researchers  temporarily 
attach  glow  sticks  to  bats 
to  help  locate  roosting 
locations.  The  attached 
glow  sticks  trace  the  bats’ 
flight  patterns  in  time- 
lapse  photographs  (left). 


i 


bat  blitz,  n.:  A gath- 
ering of  bat  biologists  in 
the  woods  for  the  pur- 
pose of  netting  bats, 
recording  bat  calls,  talk- 
ing about  bats,  thinking 
about  bats  and  dreaming 
about  bats. 


T 


his  is  the  story  of  Bat  Blitz  2004 — 
and  what  happened  to  four  people  who 
joined  with  scores  of  others  to  spend 
three  hot  summer  nights  searching  for  bats  in 
the  Uwharrie  Mountains  of  North  Carolina. 


bat  biologist,  n.:  a 

person  who  gathers  with 
other  like-minded  people 
for  the  purpose  of  net- 
ting bats,  recording  bat 
calls,  talking  about  bats, 
thinking  about  bats  and 
dreaming  about  bats. 


A quartet  of  quantifiers 
Mary  Kay  Clark  grew  up  in  Bladen  County, 
home  of  swamps  and  bays,  thousand-year-old 
bald  cypresses  and  a number  of  endangered 
species,  including  the  red-cockaded  wood- 
pecker. Forest  covers  70  percent  of  the  county. 

Mary  Kay  always  loved  the  woods  around  her 
hometown  of  Elizabethtown,  but  she  didn’t  con- 
sider bats  until  she  was  an  adult  working  at  the 
N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Raleigh. 

That’s  where  she  found  records  of  the  endan- 
gered Rafinesque’s  big-eared  bat  in  Bladen 
County.  The  records  were  50  years  old.  Were  the  bats  still  there?  She  saw  a 
chance  to  break  new  scientific  ground. 

On  trips  home  to  Elizabethtown,  Mary  Kay  stopped  by  old  houses  to  find  the  big- 
eared  bats  hanging  from  the  rafters.  She  waded  and  paddled  through  cypress-gum 
swamps  to  find  the  bats  nestled  in  the  big  old  trees.  She  turned  into  a creature  of  the 
night,  setting  up  mist  nets  over  the  water,  watching  and  waiting.  She  attached  Glo  Lites 
to  bats  and  saw  them  flicker  through  the  forest  before  they  converged  inside  a hollow 
stump.  The  stump  glowed  as  though  Tinkerbell  and  her  sisters  were  paying  a visit. 

Mary  Kay  became  known  as  the  Swamp  Bat  Lady.  She  explored  swamps  in  Bladen 
County,  worked  with  The  Nature  Conservancy  in  the  Roanoke  River  basin,  and  con- 
sulted with  other  researchers  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 

Mary  Kay  walked  to  the  other  side  of  day  and  is  living  there  still. 


As  a child  in  South  Carolina,  Mae  Lee  Hafer  was  fascinated  by  all  wildlife,  including 
bats.  She  fashioned  a flying  fox  (a  large  fruit  bat)  out  of  three  handkerchiefs  and  some 
rubber  bands.  She  loved  to  watch  the  erratic  flight  of  bats  as  they  emerged  at  dusk. 

Mae  Lee  grew  up  and  became  a forest  wildlife  biologist  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
in  North  Carolina.  As  part  of  her  job,  she  monitored  bats  in  the  Nantahala  and 
Pisgah  national  forests  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  She  discovered  the  endan- 
gered Indiana  bat  in  the  Nantahala,  and  all  logging  had  to  stop  for  an  environmental 
assessment.  She  also  found  the  endangered  gray  myotis  bat  in  the  Pisgah. 


When  Trish  Griffin  was  researching  spotted  owls  in  the  Oregon  Cascades,  a bat 
biologist  showed  her  how  to  track  bats  by  radio  and  find  their  roost  sites.  A whole 
new  world  revealed  itself  to  her.  Bats  could  be  roosting  anywhere:  in  trees,  in  cracks 
and  crevices,  in  the  leaf  litter  of  the  forest  floor.  She  continued  studying  bats  in 
Arizona.  She  learned  how  to  net  bats,  how  to  identify  them,  how  to  record  their 
calls.  While  waiting  by  the  nets  for  bats,  she  saw  javelinas,  bobcats  and  coyotes 
come  to  the  water’s  edge  to  drink. 
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Top:  Volunteers  stretch  a large  mist 
net  across  a creek  to  capture  bats. 
Right:  Large  moths  frequently  become 
entangled  in  the  mist  nets  and  must 
be  removed  carefully.  Below:  Bats  such 
as  this  red  bat  trapped  in  the  nets  are 
unhappy  but  unharmed  duringtheir 
brief  captivity. 


I rish  became  the  senior  nongame  biol- 
ogist at  i be*  While  Sands  Missile  Range  in 
New  Mexico.  Many  military  bases  contain 
prime  wildlife  habitat,  and  every  installation, 
from  Fort  Bragg  to  White  Sands,  has  an  envi- 
ronmental resource  plan.  The  military  has 
a powerful  incentive  for  being  a good  environ- 
mental steward:  Deterioration  of  resources 
can  affect  military  operations  by  creating 
endangered  species  or  causing  erosion.  A base 
can  become  an  enormous  refuge;  limited 
access  by  the  public  can  mean  limited  degra- 
dation of  habitat.  Trish’s  domain  extends 
over  2.2  million  acres,  from  Chihuahuan 
desert  scrub  to  pinyon-juniper  forests. 

John  Bowles  was  born  in  Japan  in  1933. 
He  was  in  grade  school  in  Honolulu  when 
Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked.  He  went  to 
college  on  the  mainland,  where  he  wrote 
his  Ph.  D.  dissertation  on  the  mammals 
of  Iowa,  including  bats. 

In  the  early  days  of  bat  research,  very  lit- 
tle equipment  existed  that  could  help  biol- 
ogists identify  bats  in  the  field.  Bat  biologists 
adapted  equipment  from  other  disciplines. 
Mist  nets,  a technique  borrowed  from  orni- 
thologists, had  barely  come  into  use.  To  detect 
bat  calls,  John  used  ultrasonic  steam  leak 
detectors  designed  for  hydraulic  systems. 

John  taught  biology  at  Central  College 
in  Pella,  Iowa,  for  24  years.  He  traveled  to 
Peru,  the  Yucatan  peninsula  and  back  to 
Japan.  And  everywhere  he  went,  he  netted 
bats  in  his  spare  time. 

At  age  63,  with  the  onset  of  Parkinson’s 
disease,  he  retired  from  teaching  and  moved 
to  Austin,  Texas,  where  he  volunteered  for 
10  years  with  Bat  Conservation  International. 
When  he  moved  again  to  Greensboro,  not 
far  from  the  Uwharries,  he  moved  in  on 
another  opportunity  to  investigate  bats. 

In  the  midst  of  the  blitz 

What  does  a bat  blitz  look  like?  Picture  scores 
of  cars,  vans  and  pickup  trucks  sliding  along 
red  clay  roads  to  gather  in  front  of  a confer- 
ence ce'nter  deep  in  the  Uwharrie  National 
Forest.  From  the  vehicles  emerge  graduate 
students  and  retired  professors,  wildlife 
biologists  and  museum  curators.  Every  night, 
for  three  nights,  they  string  nets  the  size 
and  shape  of  volleyball  nets,  with  openings 
no  larger  than  a hairnet’s,  across  forest  paths 
and  dark  streams.  Angry  bats  are  caught  in 
the  nets,  extricated  by  gloved  hands,  exam- 
ined under  bright  lights  and  then  set  free. 

In  the  mornings,  from  rooms  crammed 
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beyond  capacity  with  bunk  beds  and  cots, 
sleepers  rise  late  to  stumble  over  each  other 
on  their  way  to  the  bathroom,  breakfast 
and,  most  important,  coffee. 

Following  a year  of  organizing  the  2004 
blitz,  Mary  Kay  Clark  survived  a four-day 
blur  of  cooking  and  washing  dishes,  scout- 
ing sites  for  bat  nets  and  coordinating  60  bat 
biologists  in  eight  teams.  She  revisited  sites 
that  had  been  selected  earlier  in  the  sum- 
mer and  adjusted  for  the  rains  that  flooded 
many  prime  locations. 

She  drove  from  site  to  site  every  night  to 
make  sure  everyone  had  what  they  needed, 
then  reviewed  the  previous  evening’s  take. 
To  improve  on  the  next  night’s  luck,  she 
quickly  revised  plans,  working  with  the 
land  managers  to  match  appropriate  equip- 
ment to  each  site.  Finally,  she  waded  into 
waist-deep  water  to  set  up  nets  herself. 


Mae  Lee  Hafer  spent  the  blitz  moving 
from  Uwharrie  creek  to  Pee  Dee  marsh  to 
Uwharrie  stream.  Some  nights  were  better 
than  others.  Her  team  caught  one  bat  during 
their  first  night,  near  a creek  at  an  abandoned 
farmstead.  Their  luck  improved  slightly  in 
the  marshes  of  the  Pee  Dee.  At  Polly  Branch 
in  the  Uwharries  they  had  the  most  success 
in  catching  bats  — and  the  most  success, 
unfortunately,  in  catching  other  animals. 

Large  moths  became  so  entangled  in  the 
netting  that  team  members  despairingly  had 
to  pull  their  wings  off  to  get  them  out  of  the 
net.  If  by  chance  they  were  able  to  free  a 
moth  without  damaging  it,  it  flew  right 
back  into  the  net,  attracted  by  the  scientists’ 
headlights.  By  the  time  the  nets  came  down 
at  2 a.m.,  the  site  looked  like  a moth  mas- 
sacre. The  nets  didn’t  survive,  either. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  that  Trish 
Griffin  learned  during  the  blitz  is  that  bats 
are  much  harder  to  catch  in  Eastern  for- 
ests. Out  West,  the  mere  presence  of  water 
(because  there  is  so  little  of  it)  is  guaranteed 
to  draw  bats  and  many  other  species.  In  the 
comparatively  lush  Uwharries,  water  is  not 
always  enough  of  a lure.  You  need  to  be  more 
patient,  more  clever,  more  attuned  to  possible 


passages  through  the  forest  canopy.  In  the 
East,  you  have  to  think  more  like  a bat. 

Trish  spent  the  blitz  going  from  team 
to  team,  learning  everything  she  could. 
She  helped  erect  a giant  net  one  night,  set 
up  three  nets  in  the  middle  of  a pond  in  the 
Pec  Dee  on  another  night.  That  night,  so 
many  bats  flew  in  that  the  team  had  trou- 
ble keeping  up  with  them.  On  other  nights, 
very  few  showed  up.  She  followed  all  the 
various  forms  of  water  in  the  Piedmont:  the 
streams,  the  ponds,  even  the  puddles.  For 
her,  the  blitz  was  a rare  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  and  learn  from  bat  biologists 
from  all  over  the  country. 

As  long  as  there's  a floor  to  sleep  on, 
John  Bowles  can  travel  anywhere.  The 
Parkinson’s  makes  sleeping  on  a bed  too 
uncomfortable.  During  the  blitz,  he  slept 
on  his  cabin  floor  during  the  brief  hours 


between  night  and  day  and  spent  the  rest 
of  the  time  talking. 

He  was  thrilled  to  see  so  many  scien- 
tists so  involved  with  bats,  to  see  how  far 
bat  biology  has  come  since  the  early  days 
of  borrowing  equipment  from  other  disci- 
plines. Today  many  more  good  bat  biol- 
ogists and  behaviorists  work  in  the  field, 
using  much  better  equipment  such  as  the 
SonoBat,  which  displays  color-coded  bat 
calls  on  a computer  screen. 

To  John,  the  advances  in  bat  biology  are 
like  the  advances  he’s  seen  in  other  areas 
over  the  years:  More  experience  gives  you  the 
long  view  of  how  much  has  been  achieved. 

Life  after  the  blitz 
Mary  Kay  Clark  left  her  job  at  the  N.C. 
Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  to  start  her  own 
company,  Moonlight  Consulting.  She  works 
with  the  coal  industry  to  evaluate  endangered 
species  at  sites  in  West  Virginia.  She  feels 
she’s  becoming  a better  biologist  and  learn- 
ing to  understand  the  industry  point  of  view. 
Her  hope  is  to  work  with  industry  and  con- 
servation groups  to  find  common  ground. 

She  heads  the  Bat  Blitz  Committee  of  the 
Southeastern  Bat  Diversity  Network.  Bat  blitzes 
are  tentatively  scheduled  through  2011. 


After  the  blitz,  Mac  I ,cc  I lain  caught  up 
on  paperwork  in  preparation  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  field  season  for  the  Forest 
Service.  In  April,  she  conducts  counts  of 
ruffed  grouse,  followed  by  songbirds  in  May 
and  June  and  bats  in  July  and  August,  when 
she’ll  return  to  mist  nets  and  streams  in  the 
hunt  for  her  most  elusive  quarry. 

Trish  Griffin  returned  to  White  Sands 
and  the  Chihuahuan  Desert,  where  she  keeps 
track  of  the  javelinas,  ell  owls,  bats  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  species  in  a landscape  very 
different  from  the  Uwharries.  In  October,  she 
attended  the  North  American  Symposium  on 
Bat  Research  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  reunited 
with  her  blitz  compatriots  there. 

John  Bowles  will  continue  to  study  bats 
wherever  there’s  a floor  to  sleep  on.  He  attends 
seminars  on  bats  at  UNC  Greensboro  and 
discusses  bats  with  the  graduate  students. 
He  presented  a program  on  the  environ- 
ment at  a local  library  and  gave  a talk  on 
bats  at  Guilford  College. 

Blitz  results 

Before  Bat  Blitz  2004,  no  baseline  informa- 
tion existed  on  the  bats  of  the  Uwharries. 
During  the  survey,  77  bats  representing  five 
different  species  were  captured.  In  addition, 
the  biologists  saw  evidence  and  recorded 
echolocation  calls  of  two  other  species.  The 
seven  species  identified  were  the  red  bat, 
evening  bat,  Seminole  bat,  big  brown  bat. 
Eastern  pipistrelle,  Brazilian  free-tailed 
bat  and  Southeastern  myotis  bat. 

The  volunteers  recorded  echolocation 
calls  from  all  seven  species  and  collected 
tissue,  hair,  fecal  samples  and  ectoparasites 
from  the  77  bats  captured  in  the  mist  nets. 
The  data  will  be  used  for  local  studies  on  the 
foraging  behavior  and  diet  of  bats  in  North 
Carolina’s  watersheds,  the  co-evolution  of 
bats  and  parasites,  the  evolutionary  rela- 
tionships of  North  American  bats,  and  the 
ecology  of  migratory  bat  species. 

The  blitz  accomplished  a season’s  worth 
of  work  in  three  days.  For  every  dollar  spent 
on  the  blitz,  five  dollars’  value  in  expertise 
and  results  was  realized.  Perhaps  the  most 
beneficial  outcome  of  all  was  the  cross- 
pollination of  ideas  and  the  affirmation  of 
purpose  among  scientists  and  students  of 
bat  biology  from  all  over.  ^ 


Elizabeth  Brownrigg  is  a freelance  writer 
living  in  Durham. 


Water  is  not  always  enough  of  a lure.  You  need  to  be  more  patient,  more 
clever,  more  attuned  to  possible  passages  through  the  forest  canopy.  In 
the  East,  you  have  to  think  more  like  a bat. 
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Great  trout  fishermen  are  such  rarities  that  they  must  have  been  blessed  at  birth 
with  the  qualities  and  skills  other  anglers  labor  to  achieve.  Even  though  the 
majority  of  us  may  never  become  great,  we  can  certainly  become  better. 

The  best  trout  fishermen  are  at  the  top  of  their  games  because  they  know  how  to  min- 
imize mistakes.  Over  35  years  of  trout  fishing  that  has  taken  me  from  tiny  creeks  17,000 
feet  high  in  the  Andes  of  South  America  to  the  windswept  glacial  rivers  of  Iceland,  I’ve 
learned  the  sport  intimately.  I’ve  made  nearly  every  mistake  known  to  trout  and  man.  I’ve 
made  them  on  waters  big  and  small,  freestone  and  limestone,  still  and  flowing,  and  many 
of  them  have  taken  place  right  here  on  North  Carolina’s  splashing  streams  and  clear 
mountain  lakes.  I’ve  gradually  learned  from  these  errors,  and  the  lessons  they’ve  taught 
have  helped  me  become  a better  angler. 

Fishing  mistakes  can  be  legion,  but  here  are  seven  common  errors  that  can  reduce 
your  success  and  pleasure.  The  good  thing  is  that  each  of  the  seven  is  correctable;  you 
just  need  to  think  and  work. 


GERALD  ALMY 


[•ra 


CAUTION  IS  CRUCIAL 

Walking  right  up  to  the  water’s  edge  to  start 
the  day’s  sport  is  an  especially  common  mis- 
take among  beginners,  but  even  some  vet- 
eran fishermen  show  utter  disregard  for  the 
wariness  of  trout.  It  doesn’t  matter  whether 
you  are  fishing  a remote  stream  or  one  that 
is  heavily  fished,  rushing  to  the  water  will 
get  your  day  off  to  a bad  start.  On  lightly 
fished  waters,  you  will  spook  every  trout  in 
sight,  sending  them  scurrying  wildly  under 
rocks  or  into  riffles.  Forget  about  catching 
these  wary  trout  if  you  have  spooked  them. 

On  popular  streams  where  trout  are  fre- 
quently caught  and  released,  the  fish  won’t 


A slow,  careful  approach  to  the  water 
can  mean  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure. 


necessarily  flee  for  cover  in  a panic,  but 
there  is  a definite  change  in  their  demeanor. 
They  may  simply  stay  where  you  can  see 
them  but  stop  feeding,  or  they  may  continue 
to  feed  but  do  so  with  an  extra  dose  of  cau- 
tion. Fooling  such  fish  is  far  more  difficult 
than  it  would  be  if  they  had  no  idea  an  angler 
was  trying  to  catch  them. 

As  you  approach  the  stream,  study 
the  water  from  30  or  40  feet  away.  Try  to 
determine  likely  trout  lies  and  locate  fish. 
Polarizing  sunglasses  are  a big  aid,  and  so 
is  a hat  with  a brim.  Examine  the  water 
closest  to  you  to  see  if  it’s  poor  habitat  or 


could  possibly  hold  your  quarry.  If  it 
could  harbor  trout,  then  you  need  to  try 
for  those  fish  near  shore,  from  as  far  back 
as  practical.  You  may  choose  to  circle 
back  down  and  approach  from  below,  or 
you  simply  may  want  to  cast  20  feet  or  so 
back  from  the  stream’s  edge.  If  the  water 
close  to  shore  looks  unproductive,  then 
slowly  move  closer. 

Work  all  prime  water  or  known  fish 
close  to  the  bank  first,  then  advance  to 
the  river’s  edge.  Do  this  with  a hunched 
back,  bending  at  the  waist,  even  kneeling 
if  necessary  so  you  don’t  intrude  into  the 
cone  of  a trout’s  vision.  Occasionally  I 
even  crawl  on  my  hands  and  knees  if  the 
situation  demands  it.  Generally,  though, 
just  a hunched  posture  and  staying  back 
will  keep  you  out  of  the  trout’s  vision. 

Another  thing  to  consider  as  you 
approach  is  a trout’s  sensitivity  to  vibra- 
tions. Don’t  step  heavily  or  scuffle  rocks 
with  your  feet  as  you  walk.  This  is  impor- 
tant both  on  the  bank  and  in  the  water 
while  you’re  wading.  Move  stealthily,  like 
a cat  stalking  prey. 

THE  ROAD  less  taken 

" — FisTnng  from  the  same  side  of  the  stream 
as  everyone  else  is  something  most  of  us 
do  almost  subconsciously.  For  years  I never 
thought  about  this.  When  I drove  or  walked 
to  a stream  on  the  nearest  road  or  foot  trail, 
I approached  the  water  from  there,  taking 
the  path  of  least  resistance.  The  bushes  usu- 
ally have  been  trampled  down  a bit  on  that 
side,  allowing  easier  access.  Maybe  there’s 
more  room  for  back  casts  if  you’re  fly-fishing. 

All  of  these  are  reasons  why  you  should 
take  the  extra  effort  to  cross  over  and  probe 
the  water  from  the  opposite  shore,  if  pos- 
sible. Subtle  differences  in  the  way  an  Adams 
floats  down  a run  or  a nymph  drifts  through 
a deep  he  can  make  a trout  much  more  anx- 
ious to  nab  a lure  presented  from  the  less- 
traveled  shore.  A spinning  lure  retrieved 
from  that  different  angle  also  is  sure  to  draw 
new  interest  and  more  forceful  strikes. 

Aside  from  the  fresh  presentation  angle, 
there  are  many  trout  in  back  eddies  and 
beneath  undercut  banks  on  the  far  shore. 
These  trout  are  never  fished  except  by  the 
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Before  rushing  to  make  that  first  cast,  take  a few  minutes  with  a small 
seine  and  discover  what  insects  might  be  on  a trout’s  menu. 


j resolute  angler  who  fights  brush,  walks 
the  extra  distance  to  a crossover  point  and 
ignores  the  difficult  back-casting  situation 
to  work  this  neglected  population.  Better 
still,  some  of  the  largest  trout  in  the  stream 
| are  sometimes  there,  having  taken  up  res- 
idence in  hard-to-probe  spots  where  they 
won’t  be  pressured  and  can  grow  old  with- 
out being  pestered  by  too  many  anglers. 


E TROUT  S MENU 


Use  a small  fine-mesh  net  or  roll-up  mini- 
seine to  make  a quick  survey  of  what  is 
floating  in  the  surface  film. 

Look  on  shore,  too,  in  bushes  along 
the  banks.  You  may  find  caddis  flies  from 
an  earlier  hatch  that  will  be  falling  in  the 
stream  occasionally,  or  an  abundance 
of  a particular  terrestrial  insect.  Look 
for  ants,  beetles,  grasshoppers,  crickets, 


leafhoppers  or  perhaps  caterpillars, 
especially  in  summer.  If  one  species 
is  particularly  common,  it  could  be 
worth  imitating. 

You  may  not  find  any  trout  food 
overwhelmingly  plentiful,  but  at  the  least, 
a quick  research  effort  should  give  you 
some  ideas  about  what  is  available  and 
allow  you  to  refine  your  fly  selection. 


Tvlost  of  us  are  chomping  at  the  bit  when 
we  get  to  the  trout  stream.  It’s  probably 
been  days,  maybe  weeks  since  we  wet  a 
line.  We’ve  been  cooped  up  in  buildings 
and  then  in  a vehicle  on  the  drive  to  the 
stream.  Who  wants  to  stop  and  study  the 
water  or  the  bushes  to  see  what’s  hatching 
or  what  food  is  abundant  along  the  shore? 

Well,  we  may  not  want  to,  but  we 
should.  If  a heavy  hatch  is 
coming  off,  it  will  be 
obvious,  and  you  can 
probably  just  grab  a fly  from 
the  air  or  water  in  front  of  you  and 
see  what  kind  it  is.  But  often  in  North 
Carolina  and  other  Southeastern  states, 
hatches  are  more  sporadic  and  sparse. 
There  may  be  only  an  occasional  mayfly 
or  caddis  floating  down  the  currents,  but 
it  could  be  enough  to  get  fish  feeding 
and  keying  on  that  one  insect 
profile,  size  and  color. 


{Mi/ ci  te  t/rrsm, 


ez/  /^e  /It/ 

er 


tt' /ten  tt'e  t/e/ /e  //tie  /tt/tt/ 'i/sest / / 1 . 


MATCH-THE-HATCH  FOLLIES 

liven  thougli  it’s  wise  to  study  both  l lie 
water’s  surlaee  and  the  surrounding  grass 
and  bushes  lor  insects,  don’t  feel  loo  con- 
strained by  what  you  discover.  You’re  not 
required  to  match  the  hatch.  Selectivity  in 
trout  is  a complicated  subject  and  varies 
from  fish  to  fish,  water  to  water  and  day  to 
day.  On  streams  with  heavy  insect  pop- 
ulations, fish  may  be  extremely  selective. 
On  other  waters,  including  most  in  North 
Carolina,  fish  may  exhibit  a more  prag- 
matic attitude  toward  feeding  and  survival. 


A fish  in  an  average-  or  low-fertility  free- 
stone stream  probably  will  snatch  any  item 
it  thinks  is  edible.  If  a Pale  Morning  Dun 
floats  by,  he’ll  grab  it.  II  a beetle  or  grass- 
hopper comes  next,  he’ll  nail  that,  too. 

II  a heavy  hatch  is  coming  off  and  you 
have  a close  imitation,  certainly  it’s  worth 
matching  the  emerging  insect.  But  il  you 
don’t  have  a close  match  or  the  hatch  is 
sporadic,  try  another  fly.  I’ve  witnessed 
fish  that  are  feeding  steadily  on  a big  mayfly 
hatch  suddenly  break  off  and  grab  a fat 


black  beetle  fly  or  a succulent  am  plopped 
down  next  to  them.  You  don’t  have  to  match 
the  hatch  for  fishing  to  be  fun  and  fulfilling. 
The  fish  aren’t  as  persnickety  about  match- 
ing the  hatch  as  some  of  their  pursuers  are. 

SHED  SOME  WEIGHT 

Unless  you’re  heading  for  South  America 
or  New  Zealand,  leave  the  heavy  8-weight 
outfits  and  stout  tippets  at  home.  In  most 
North  Carolina  streams,  a typical  trout  will 
measure  6 to  12  inches,  with  the  occasional 


ifsf// 'l / j i<i  /a  ott  / d/tzfe  , ff  i if/ ff  /if 'stiff/  £ 


t at' 


fff  i i d/iftfi/f  If  if'  fff  fff  t iff  ff  i i 


r 


flf/ii 


if  /tif  fl  ff  ii 


'iif//ff  'ff',i  f/fY ftiiiif/Stt iff/^ 


The  small,  clear  streams  of  western  North  Carolina  demand 
lightweight  fly-fishing  gear. 
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Strategic  thinking  can  be  critical  to  trout- 
fishing success.  Don't  be  afraid  to  try  new 
lures,  new  streams  and  different  tactics. 


fish  reaching  14  to  20  inches.  Smaller 
fish  demand  smaller  tackle,  both  for  the 
enhanced  sport  it  provides  and  because 
it  will  help  you  draw  more  strikes.  Trout 
streams  in  our  state  are  usually  crystal 
clear,  and  a heavy  line  can  spook  the  quarry 
and  make  flies  and  lures  act  unnatural. 

For  fly-fishing,  go  with  a 3-  to  6-weight 
outfit.  Choose  tippets  of  5X  to  7X  to  get  the 
most  realistic  presentations  and  keep  drag 
to  a minimum.  For  spin  fishing,  opt  for  a 
5-  to  6 Y-foot  rod  and  a reel  spooled  with 
2-  to  6-pound  line.  This  tackle  demands  a 
lightly  set  drag  and  careful  handling  of  fish 
should  you  hook  a large  one.  But  the  light 
gear  is  worth  it  for  the  extra  strikes  you’ll 
draw  and  the  fun  it  adds  to  the  fight  when 
you  do  connect.  After  an  hour  or  two  of 
casting  or  after  landing  several  fish,  check 
the  last  few  feet  of  your  spinning  line  or 
the  leader  tippet  for  nicks  or  frays.  If  the 
line  or  tippet  is  damaged,  cut  back  the 
line  and  retie  the  offering. 


DOI 

SettingThe  nqokjoo  hard  can  be  catastrophic 
when  using  light  tackle.  A lurching,  bass- 
style  strike  will  yield  snapped  tippets  and 
broken  spinning  lines,  and  it  will  often 
happen  when  you  have  just  drawn  a strike 
from  the  biggest  fish  of  the  day.  Such  fish 
don’t  “give,”  or  move  through  the  water 
toward  you,  when  you  pull  back,  so  they’re 
more  likely  to  break  off. 

Keep  hooks  needle  sharp  with  a hone 
or  file,  and  then  you  can  simply  tighten 
the  line  when  a fish  strikes.  Taking  up 
slack  is  usually  all  that’s  required  to  get  a 
hook  firmly  embedded  in  a trout’s  mouth. 


This  is  particularly  true  if  you  use  barbless 
hooks  or  bend  down  the  barbs  on  conven- 
tional hooks  so  there’s  just  a slight  bump 
where  the  barb  normally  is.  When  a fish 
strikes  raise  the  rod  smoothly,  but  with  a 
light  touch.  With  spinning  gear,  don’t  jerk 
back — simply  reel  faster  to  take  up  slack 
line  and  embed  the  hook.  You  can  pump  the 
rod  slightly  if  you  like,  but  it’s  rarely  nec- 
essary. And  be  sure  the  drag  is  set  lightly 
enough  so  that  it  slips  if  you  apply  too 
much  pressure  or  the  fish  suddenly  lunges. 

BREAK  THE  HABIT 

If  you  enjoydrshing  a certain  stream  or  a 
particular  type  of  water  or  have  luck  with 
a few  favorite  patterns  and  presentations, 
it’s  easy  to  let  your  brain  slip  into  auto- 
pilot. Choices  and  actions  become  habit. 
That’s  fine  for  some  situations,  and  cer- 
tainly it’s  comfortable.  I know  that’s  the 
way  I approached  trout  fishing  for  a while. 

I started  out  spin-fishing  for  trout  but  soon 
took  up  fly-fishing,  eventually  narrowing 
the  scope  even  further  to  dry  fly-fishing. 

1 carried  a token  box  of  nymphs  in  my 
vest  and  another  stuffed  with  stream- 
ers, but  I never  used  them.  1 would  fish 
a dry  fly  come  what  may.  It  wasn’t  that  I 
thought  the  method  was  superior  to  wet 
fly  or  spin-fishing — I just  enjoyed  it  more. 


Trout  are  sensitive  to  vibrations. 
Tread  gently  and  don't  scuffle  your 
feet  as  you're  wading  the  stream. 


Spin  fishermen,  too,  can  get  stuck,  always 
using  the  same  retrieve  and  choosing  the 
same  lure  or  one  of  a couple  they  turn  to 
regularly.  Fortunately,  you  can  break  out  of 
ruts.  I did,  and  now  turn  to  nymphs,  wet  flies 
and  streamers,  sometimes  even  pulling  out 
the  spinning  rig.  I am  not — nor  will  I ever 
become  — one  of  those  rare  great  trout 
fishermen.  But  at  least  by  not  getting  stuck 
in  a rut,  I can  become  a better  fisherman. 

The  most  successful  trout  anglers  all 
have  their  favorite  tactics,  lures  or  flies  and 
retrieves,  but  they  don’t  let  those  prefer- 
ences blind  them  to  the  fishing  conditions 
at  hand.  They  look  at  each  situation  and 
decide  what  tactics  to  use  based  on  what 
they  see.  They  try  new  methods,  retrieves, 
patterns  and  presentations  and  explore 
new  waters.  They  not  only  catch  more  fish 
because  of  this  attitude,  they  also  get  more 
satisfaction  from  the  sport.  ^ 


Gerald  Almy  is  a freelance  writer  who  lives 
in  Virginia. 
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NORTH 


CAROLINA 


Lost  for  260  years,  a historic  journal  recounts 
how  eight  colonial  explorers  encountered 


buffeloes  and  bares  on  a trek  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Eno  River  during  the  “Little  Ice  Age.” 


Road  bares  South  by  west  west  by  South  this  Day  we  Came 
Cross  12  Buffeloes  in  a gang  and  Bares  almost  as  thick  as  hogs 

Though  this  passage  reads  like  something  straight 
out  of  the  1805  journals  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  these 
Buffeloes  were  nowhere  near  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
They  were  spotted  on  April  9,  1737,  not  far  from  the  Eno 
River  in  present-day  Orange  County.  A surveyor  traveling 
through  the  wilderness  recorded  this  sighting  of  Bison  bison, 
and  many  more,  in  his  hemp-p 
Remarkably,  the  riches  con 
unknown  until  1997,  when  tbi 
by  Durham’s  David  Southern 
Chapel  Hill.  Somehow  this  si 
into  the  interior  of  colonial  N 
looked  by  historians  for  260  ye 
archived,  part  of  the  vast  Soutl 


Again  Entr^  goodLand  and  the  farther  we  went  the  Better  the 


marked  only  “author  unknowi 


SOUTH 
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April  7 •::: 
Occaneecfii  village 


Mar  c/2  25*1*} 
New  Bern  .-.d 


'gpycd  'Governor's^ 
palace , Brampton 


I lu'  diary  notes  a peculiar  Ihif/cloc  visitation 
on  April  II,  1737,  which  ended  in  the  shooting 
ol  an  unlucky  beast  whose  curiosity  got  the 
better  ol  him. 

this  Day  we  have  had  three  Squals  of  Rain  one  of  which 
compelled  us  to  Make  a tent  with  our  Blankitts  to  Keep  us  Dry 
and  as  we  were  Sitting  in  our  Tent  Three  Buffeloes  Came  up  to 
us  one  of  which  Mark  Phillips  Killed  and  while  it  Continued 
Raining  Some  of  our  People  Pulled  of  his  Wool  To  Make 
Stockings  and  Mr  Mackclenden  Made  Each  a Spoon  out  of  his 
horns,  which  I Design  to  Keep  in  memory  of  the  Beast  It  Came 
of  on,  this  night  Very  hard  frost,  froze  By  thefire  Side, — 

The  bares  were  not  so  accommodating.  One 
in  particular  led  the  party  on  a merry  chase  that 
ended  with  four  of  the  men  skinny-dipping  in 
the  Neuse  River. 

Phillips  a Mortal  Enemy  to  these  Creatures,  Being  Close  at  his 
heals,  Shot  him  in  the  Back  Part  of  his  head  So  mortal  a wound 
Stayed  his  intended  Course  across  the  River,  and  Quickly  Dyed 
and  Pour  hands  Striped  into  his  Buff  and  Swam  Down  the 
Stream  after  Bruin;  and  at  Length  overtook  him,  and  Layed 
him  ashore,  we  took  Part  of  his  Ribs  for  fl  illegible]  Eating 

The  survey  that  the  band  of  eight  set  out  to 
accomplish  was  commissioned  by  royal  gov- 
ernor Gabriel  Johnston.  Their  task  was  to  locate 
60,000  acres  of  land  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Eno  River.  The  party  set  out  from  New  Bern 
on  or  about  March  25,  1736/37,  as  the  date  was 
written  to  indicate  the  English  civil,  or  “old  style” 
New  Year’s  Day  (a  Julian  calendar  leftover). 
Traveling  on  horseback  along  the  Neuse  River, 
the  group  reached  Swift  Creek  on  April  1,  “Black 
Walnut  Creek”  the  next  day,  Crabtree  Creek  on 
April  4,  and  the  Falls  of  the  Neuse  on  April  5. 

The  men  found  “the  Long  looked  for  Enoe 
fork”  on  April  6.  The  next  day,  they  first  caught 
sight  of  their  destination.  Perhaps  eager  to 
please  his  employer,  the  writer  praised  the 
quality  of  the  governor’s  land  with  a familiar 
biblical  reference. 

this  morning  We  Ent^  the  Land  of  Canaan  as  Soon  as  we  Left 
our  Camp  We  Came  into  Large  Indian  Old  Fields  on  Both  Sides 
the  River,  for  Some  Miles,  and  Still  Qood  Land  and  About  Three 
a Clock  we  Came  to  our  Long  Looked  fo£  Cuttabah  Road,  Which 
Cross  the  River  at  the  Uper  End  of  a Large  Indian  old  field 
where  we  Pitched  our  Camp,  and  Design  in  the  Morning  to 
begin  to  Look  out  for  the  Land  We  are  Sent  after,— 

This  reference  to  intersecting  the  “Cuttabah 
Road”  was  an  important  clue  to  finding  the 
location  of  the  expedition  on  that  day.  Southern 
believes  this  is  the  Catawba  Road,  another  name 
for  the  well-known  Trading  Path.  This  corridor 
of  river  crossings,  roads  and  trails  linked  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  region  with  Catawba,  Cherokee 
and  other  Indian  towns  in  the  Carolinas  and 


Georgia.  (More  information  on  the  Trading  Path 
can  be  found  at  www.tradingpath.org.) 

Quite  likely,  on  April  7 the  party  of  men  rode 
horses  up  a trail  that  later  became  present-day 
King  Street  in  Hillsborough.  The  journal  ends 
17  days  later  when  the  party  was  a day’s  ride 
away  from  delivering  its  report  to  Gov.  Johnston 
at  Brompton,  his  plantation  on  the  lower  Cape 
Fear  River  in  present-day  Bladen  County. 

The  recovered  manuscript  is  remarkable  in 
many  respects,  but  especially  for  its  firsthand 
account  of  buffalo  in  Piedmont  North  Carolina. 
The  long-lost  journal  may  be  the  only  eye- 
witness account  of  buffalo  aside  from  William 
Byrd’s  record  of  the  1728  survey  of  the  Virginia- 
North  Carolina  dividing  line. 

Eastern  buffalo  populations  appear  to  have 
been  thinning  even  at  that  time.  John  Lawson 
noted  in  his  1709  journal,  “A  New  Voyage  to 
Carolina,”  that  the  buffalo  “seldom  appears 
among  the  English  inhabitants.”  Lawson  wrote 
that  he  had  eaten  buffalo,  but  did  not  record 
having  seen  one.  Naturalist  Mark  Catesby  wrote 
about  the  Eastern  buffalo  in  “Natural  History  of 
Carolina,  Florida,  and  the  Bahamas”  published 
in  1731.  He  recorded  that  buffalos  “frequent  the 
remote  parts  of  the  country  near  the  mountains, 
and  are  rarely  seen  with  the  settlements.  They 
range  in  droves,  feeding  in  open  savannas  morn- 
ing and  evening.”  His  exploration  of  the  region 
was  probably  limited  to  the  piedmont  of  South 
Carolina.  Bishop  Spangenburg,  the  founder  of 
the  Wachovia  settlement,  commented  on  buf- 
falo in  North  Carolina’s  Piedmont,  but  scholar 
Douglas  L.  Rights  has  asserted  that  Spangenburg's 
knowledge  of  the  animal  was  secondhand. 
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For  personal  accounts  of  North  Carolina’s 
Piedmont  buffalos,  we  are  left  with  William 
Byrd's  well-known  descriptions — "a  deep  body, 
with  shagged  hair  on  his  head  and  shoulders” — 
and  the  journal  Southern  discovered.  It  describes 
six  encounters  with  buffalo,  starting  with  one 
animal  that  was  killed  by  the  travelers  on  April  l 
somewhere  between  Swift  and  Walnut  creeks 
near  present-day  Raleigh.  Although  the,aulhor 
was  neither  a naturalist  on  the  order  of  John 
Lawson  and  Mark  Catesby  nor  a witty  writer 
like  William  Byrd,  his  journal  nevertheless 
displays  a keen  eye  for  detail.  The  work  pro- 
vides a rare  glimpse  of  the  wilderness  that  was 
Piedmont  North  Carolina. 

Presumably  the  journal  was  among  the  royal 
governor’s  papers  acquired  by  Gabriel  Johnston’s 
nephew,  Samuel  Johnston.  Generations  of  the 
Johnston  and  Wood  families  added  to  Samuel’s 
collection  of  rare  books  and  papers,  housed  in 
the  octagonal  library  of  the  Hayes  Plantation  in 
Edenton.  In  the  1980s,  the  Wood  family  moved 
the  collection  to  UNC’s  Wilson  Library  and 
donated  it  to  the  North  Carolina  Collection 
in  1999.  The  journal  was  filed  in  an  “author 
unknown”  folder  until  August  5,  1997,  when 
Southern  opened  it.  The  discovery  was  pure 
serendipity.  “I  can’t  even  recall  what  I was 
looking  for  that  day,”  he  said. 

A lifelong  resident  of  the  Piedmont,  South- 
ern has  researched  the  history  of  colonial 
Orange  County  and  the  trajectory  of  the  Trad- 
ing Path  in  the  area.  Southern  said  that  on  that 
August  day,  “1  saw  this  scrawled  diary  writ- 
ten on  hemp  paper  and  could  immediately 
recognize  the  word  ‘Enoe.’  That  got  my  inter- 
est.” He  found  that  the  first  four  pages  — 
describing  the  journey  from  New  Bern  to  well 
beyond  present-day  Kinston — were  missing, 
so  the  manuscript  begins  on  March  28,  some- 
where below  Swift  Creek.  Although  the  jour- 
nal is  undated,  the  year  1737  could  be  estab- 
lished using  one  of  the  historian’s  favorite 
tools,  a perpetual  calendar. 

Impressed  with  the  find,  the  reference 
archivist  for  the  collection,  John  White,  pro- 
vided a photocopy  of  the  anonymous  journal. 
Working  first  from  the  photocopy  and  later 
from  microfilm,  Southern  set  to  work  making 
an  accurate  transcription.  His  experience  as 
an  editor  of  historic  papers  gave  him  the  skills 
and  patience  necessary  for  the  job  of  tran- 
scribing and  annotating  this  difficult  text. 

The  more  Southern  read,  the  more  his 
curiosity  was  aroused.  Who  were  these  men? 
Even  though  the  author  didn’t  sign  his  name, 
the  names  of  his  seven  cohorts  appear  in  the 
text:  Thomas  McLendon,  William  DuPuis  (or 


DcPcc),  Michael  Rasher,  Mark  Phillips,  James 
Boon,  George  Thomas  and  I lenry  Keilhly.  Research 
at  the  N.C..  Office  of  Archives  and  I lislory  turned 
up  land  grants  for  all  but  Keilhly.  Most  of  the 
grants  were  on  tributaries  of  the  Neuse  above 
New  Bern  and  were  granted  after  1737. 

From  the  surnames  Southern  made  edu- 
cated guesses  about  the  men’s  ethnicity  con- 
cluding that  Rasher  (sometimes  Rosher)  was 
probably  a Swiss  Palatine  and  possibly  a sur- 
vivor of  the  1711  Tuscarora  massacre  at  New 
Bern.  Boon  and  Keilhly  would  have  been 
Englishmen,  McLendon  a Scot,  and  DuPuis 
a French  Huguenot  (a  group  that  was  well 
represented  in  Bath  and  New  Bern).  Phillips 
and  Thomas  are  Welsh  names. 

Rasher  and  Phillips  apparently  acted  as 
the  principal  guides,  as  they  did  most  of  the 


Above:  The  1737  journal  of 
a surveyor's  expedition  up 
the  Neuse  River  describes 
a buffalo  encounter  near 
the  spot  in  Wake  County 
where  Walnut  Creek  flows 
into  the  Neuse  (upper  left). 
Trail  sleuth  David  Southern 
discovered  the  rare  jour- 
nal in  the  Southern  Histor- 
ical Collection  at  Wilson 
Library,  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 
Southern  stands  in  a room 
at  Wilson  that  re-creates 
the  library  of  the  Hayes 
Plantation,  where  the 
journal  lay  in  obscurity 
for  almost  two  centuries. 
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killing  for  meal.  In  all  1 1 icy  killed  seven  buffalo, 
eight  deer,  two  turkeys,  16  bears  and  one  wolf. 
Hie  reader  gels  the  impression  that  little  “hunting” 
was  required.  Boon,  Thomas  and  Keit lily  were 
hired  hands  who  were  employed  to  assist  in  the 
survey  as  chain-bearers. 

But  the  biggest  question  remained:  Who  was 
the  mysterious  “author  unknown”?  First  South- 
ern tried  to  identify  him  through  handwriting 
analysis.  He  looked  at  documents  attributed  to 
several  North  Carolina  surveyors  of  that  time, 
including  William  Churton,  Daniel  Weldon, 
John  Clayton  and  Matthew  Rowan,  comparing 
handwriting  samples.  Nothing  fit.  Southern  pur- 
sued his  puzzle  for  nearly  three  years  before,  on 
April  18,  2000,  he  found  the  answer  right  back 
where  he  had  started,  at  the  Southern  Historical 
Collection,  in  a different  part  of  the  Hayes  papers. 


The  surveyor's  journal  doc- 
umented the  presence  of 
buffalo  along  the  original 
Trading  Path  near  present- 
day  Mebane (above)  and 
at  the  “Large  Indian  Old 
Fields”  (far  right),  the  Occo- 
neechi  town  site  excavated 
by  UNC  archaeologists  in 
the  1980s.  Observations 
of  bison  in  South  Carolina 
were  probably  the  basis 
for  the  buffalo  illustrated 
in  Mark  Catesby's  work, 
"The  natural  history  of 
Carolina,  Florida,  and  the 
Bahama  Islands  ...  "This 
rare  1754  edition  (right) 
is  part  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Collection  at  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill. 


The  clincher,  he  said,  was  found  in  a Sep- 
tember 25,  1737,  entry  in  the  ledger  of  Samuel 
Johnston,  Gabriel’s  brother.  Samuel  was  the 
proprietor  of  a store  in  present-day  Onslow 
County  and,  apparently,  keeper  of  the  official 
Brompton  ledger.  There,  in  the  governor’s 
accounts,  payment  to  four  familiar  names  is 
noted:  William  DePee,  Henry  Keilhly,  Michael 
Rasher  and  Thomas  McClendon.  And  at  the 
lop  of  the  list  is  John  Powell,  a name  Southern 
recognized  from  his  earlier  research  into  land 
grants  on  the  lower  Neuse.  Powell  was  virtually 
a next-door  neighbor  of  Michael  Rasher.  More 
important,  Powell  was  a surveyor. 

“Ka-boom”  is  how  Southern  described  the 
feeling  of  learning  his  mysterious  author’s  name 
at  last.  “It  was  a great  day.”  After  eight  years  of 
painstaking  work,  Southern  had  established 
that  the  author  of  the  diary  was  almost  certainly 
John  Powell,  a surveyor  and  grantee  of  land  on 
Sleepy  Creek  near  New  Bern. 

The  text  itself  contains  corroborating  evidence 
in  a reference  to  “high  Germany.”  The  entry  for 
Monday,  April  4,  reads: 

we  went  still  up  the  River  Where  the  Land  Begins  to  BeVery 
good  on  the  North  Side  as  far  as  we  Could  See  and  in  about  five 
or  Six  Mile  Came  into  good  Land  on  Both  Sides  the  River  and  So 
Continued,  Some  Very  Rich,  Nothing  Inferio  =ur  to  high 
Germany  Land  Upon  trent  River 

In  William  L.  Saunders’  “Colonial  Records  of 
North  Carolina,”  Southern  found  an  item  about 
a contested  survey  in  the  New  Bern  area.  The 
surveyor  was  John  Powell,  the  client  was  a Swiss 
Palatine  named  Martin  Franks,  and  the  disputed 
3,000  acres  on  the  Trent  River  was  called  High 
Germany,  possibly  for  Franks’  Old  World  origins. 

Upon  discovering  the  identity  of  the  surveyor, 

Southern  sent  a letter  to  William  S.  Powell,  pro- 
fessor of  history  emeritus  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
and  author  of  “North  Carolina  Through  Four 
Centuries.”  “Five  minutes  ago  I stumbled  on 
the  entry  in  Samuel  Johnston’s  ledger  wherein 
is  noted  payment  to  five  members  of  the  team 
totaling  300  pounds,”  Southern  wrote.  “Bill, 
the  author  of  that  journal  is  indeed  John  Powell. 

I just  had  to  tell  you  the  news,  and  you’re  the 
first  to  hear  it.  I’m  pretty  excited  right  this  min- 
ute.” It  turns  out  that  John  Powell  may  well  be 
the  history  professor’s  ancestor. 

Since  his  discovery,  Southern  has  made  a bet- 
ter transcription  and  expanded  the  footnotes. 

Road  atlas  in  hand,  he  has  gone  looking  for  places 
where  he  could  confidently  locate  his  surveyors 
on  the  ground,  including  the  confluences  of  the 
Neuse  River  with  Walnut  (“Black  Walnut”)  Creek 
and  Crabtree  Creek  and  a spot  on  the  Haw  River 
that  he  is  convinced  they  used  as  a ford. 
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And  whore  were  those 
"12  buffeloes  in  a gang”? 

On  that  day  Southern 
believes  that  the  sur- 
veyors were  following 
the  route  of  the  present- 
day  Bowman  Road, 
where  it  splits  off  from 
Old  N.C.  10  southeast 
of  Mcbane. 

Six  days  later,  the 
party  was  making  its 
survey  when  Powell 
recorded  another  buffalo 
kill,  along  with  one  of  his 
unending  complaints  about 
the  cold  weather  they  were 
experiencing  that  spring. 

we  Killed  Two  Bares  and  a Large  Buffeloe 
Bull  this  Day  that  had  no  So  much  Regard 
to  their  Safety  to  go  out  of  our  Way  as  we  were  - 
Going  on  with  our  Lines,  this  Day  is  Very  Cold 
and  the  Last  Night  Past  a very  hard  frost  Which 
hath  Bit  the  Leaves  of  Several  trees  and  Plants,  and 
Caused  them  to  weather  as  if  Burnt  with  fire 

Unfortunately  for  the  surveyors,  the 
year  1737  occurred  during  a period  known 
as  the  Little  Ice  Age.  The  cold  did  not  spare 
Gov.  Johnston,  living  in  relative  comfort  at 
Brompton.  He  wrote  to  his  sponsor  in  England, 
Lord  Wilmington,  that  he  could  not  “forbear 
taking  notice  to  your  Lordship  of  the  Excessive 
Cold  we  had  here  Last  moneth  I never  felt  any 
thing  so  severe  in  any  part  of  Brittain,  the  Ice 
was  excesively  thick  in  a warm  Room  where 
there  was  a good  large  fire.” 

In  the  same  letter,  the  royal  governor 
wrote  his  own  brief  description  of  the  buf- 
falo. He  even  suggested  a buffalo  roast  to 
his  Lordship  for  dinner. 


Bison  ‘Range,  c.  i$oo  and  c.  1870 

The  American  bison  may  not  have  ranged  east  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains until  the  1300s  or  later.  European  travelers  in  the  Southeast  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries  noted  their  presence,  but  little  archeological 
evidence  points  to  a long  dependence  on  buffalo  by  Southeastern  Indians. 
The  Eastern  population  may  have  peaked  around  1700,  and  the  last  buffalo 
in  the  East  was  probably  killed  by  hunters  by  the  1830s. 


c.  1500  Range 


c.1870  Range 


Source:  adapted  from  Bryan  Hodgson, "Buffalo:  Back  Home  on  the  Range,”  National  Geographic  186,  no.  5 
( November  1994),  70. 


None  of  the  American  (Quadrupeds  approach  them  in  Bigness, 
The  Bunch  on  their  Back  is  reckon, d a great  delicacy,  I wish  my 
Lord  Chief  Baron  Had  one  of  them  Dressed  by  a french  Cook,  I 
Believe  it  would  relish  better  Than  His  Pottage  Blanc . . .[signed] 
Your  Lordships  Most  Devoted  and  most  Obliged  Humble  Servant 

Gab  Johnston 

It  is  unclear  whether  Lord  Wilmington 
ever  dined  on  North  Carolina  buffalo.  But  the 
surveyor-journalist  John  Powell  certainly  did. 
After  260  years  as  “author  unknown,”  he  may 
now  gain  the  recognition  he  deserves  for  his 
important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  Piedmont  wilderness.  ^ 


Bill  Morris  writes  on  fishing  and  natural  history  and 
is  author  of  the  2004  novel  “Saltwater  Cowboys.  ” 
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[ wasn't  a normal  kid.  While  my  boyhood.friends  put  together  model  car«i  and  played.with  Hot  Wheels,  I 
collected  seashells  and  studied  mollusks..  Oh,  I built  tree  houses  and.splashed- 'iri.the  creek  like  other 
country  boys;  bqt  something  abode  those  seashells  captured  my  youthful  imagination.  Today  I spend 
mostof  my  beach 'ti pie  taking  pictures,  but  I still  delight  in  sifting  through  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of 
the  tide  line sea/cKlng for  treasures.  < : v*  • V.  ■ 


W $ Itr'Ek  and  photograph  e » ,b  y*k  EVJN  ADAMS 


•*  .•  A numb'er.of  diffei'bni  mafihe  communities  occur  in  North' *Ca?oiin4^ marshes;  mud  flats;  sounds, 
gw*?  the  surfside  beach  apd .others..  Each  ehyironmenf  features.;|  uni(jue  assemblage^ of  seashote  life,  arid 
/ each-offers  a d iffferent experience  for.  the  beach. explorer,  Wly.favbr’it^patuVal.commi^ity  rs'the  tidal" 
. sand  flat-^ahd'the.  best  place  in  North  Carolina  to  explore  the; •ffe^s.l^^^Shackleford  Banks  in  Cape 
^•  /VUokout^tiKjnahSeasbore..  • • V,’ A? *.  *.'■ 


■ .la  - > • 
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In  her  classic  book  "The  Edge  of  the 
Sea,”  Rachel  Carson  wrote: "Within  the 
shelter  of  Cape  Lookout  there  are  . . . 
shoals  reaching  upward  to  the  surface, 
emerging  briefly  into  sun  and  air  for 
the  interval  of  low  tide.  . . . The  stream- 
ing tidal  currents  carve  little  ripple 
marks  that  remain  after  the  tide  goes 
out,  looking  like  a miniature  model  of 
the  sea's  waves.” 


CAPE  LOOKOUT  NATIONAL  SEASHORE,  HORSESHOE  CRAB  SKELETON,  SHACKLEFORD 
BANKS,  KEYHOLE  URCHIN  (SAND  DOLLAR),  SUNRAY  VENUS  SHELL,  COQUINA  CLAM 
SHELLS,  SAWTOOTH  PENSHELL  AT  LOW  TIDE. 


In  1540,  Hernando  de  Soto  and  his  men  marched  through 
North  Carolina  in  search  of  gold  and  conquest.  De  Soto 
never  achieved  his  goal,  but  each  time  I take  an  evening 
stroll  on  a Shackleford  Banks  sand  flat,  I find  his  elusive 
target.  The  warm  hue  of  the  sun  reflects  with  golden 
sparkles  off  the  tiny  pockets  of  water,  and  everywhere  I 
look  are  seashells,  animal  tracks  and  all  kinds  of  inverte- 
brate critters  burrowed  in  the  sand  or  scurrying  on  top. 


Experiencing  this  might  not  be  the  glory  that  de  Soto 
sought,  but  the  reward  for  me  is  just  as  fulfilling.  Carson 
wrote,  "In  the  recurrent  rhythms  of  tides  and  surf  and  in 
the  varied  life  of  the  tide  lines,  there  is  an  obvious  attrac- 
tion of  movement  and  change  and  beauty.  There  is  also,  I 
am  convinced,  a deeper  fascination  born  of  inner  meaning 
and  sacrifice.” 
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CWD  TAKES  A STEP  CLOSER 


DISCOVERY  OF  DISEASE  AMONG  NEW  YORK  DEER  HEIGHTENS  THE  WILDLIFE  COMMISSION'S 
CONCERN  OVER  CAPTIVE  CERVIDS. 

WRITTEN  BY  JIM  WILSON 


Because  the  concentration  of  whitetails 
in  small  fenced  areas  may  facilitate  dis- 
ease transmission  amongthe  animals, 
the  Wildlife  Commission  inspects  each 
captive  cervid  facility  in  the  state  twice 
annually  as  part  of  its  CWD  monitoring. 


he  recent  discovery  of  chronic 
wasting  disease  (CWD)  in  white- 
tailed deer  in  New  York  is  a concern 
for  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
but  it  also  is  an  affirmation  that  its  policies 
concerning  captive  cervids  are  working. 
“In  my  opinion,  it’s  a pretty  big  deal  any 
time  we  find  CWD  in  a state  where  it  has  not 
been  diagnosed  before,”  said  David  Cobb, 
chief  of  the  commission’s  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment division.  “Every  time  it’s  diagnosed 
in  a state  that’s  closer  to  North  Carolina,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  of  an  issue.” 

The  five  infected  deer  were  found  in 
March  and  April  on  two  captive  cervid 
facilities  within  a few  miles  of  one  another. 
The  first  deer  diagnosed  with  CWD,  a seem- 
ingly healthy  6 -year-old  doe,  had  been 
slaughtered  in  accordance  with  New  York’s 
mandatory  CWD  testing  protocols.  The 


meat  was  donated  to  a sportsmen’s  banquet 
and  eaten  by  more  than  300  people  before 
testing  revealed  the  deer  was  infected.  The 
occurrence  of  CWD  in  New  York  marked 
the  first  time  the  disease  has  shown  up  on 
the  Eastern  seaboard  and  the  third  time 
since  2002  that  it  has  been  found  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

In  May,  the  N.Y.  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Conservation  announced  that  test- 
ing had  shown  CWD  in  two  wild  deer  in 
Oneida  County,  where  the  two  captive 
herds  were  located. 

“The  way  it’s  been  diagnosed  and  the 
animals  in  which  it’s  been  diagnosed  sup- 
ports even  more  the  contention  we’ve  held 
all  along  that  the  real  chance  of  us  getting 
CWD  in  this  state  is  from  a captive-reared 
animal  getting  moved  around  somewhere,” 
Cobb  said.  “I  think  the  presence  of  CWD  in 
New  York  renews  the  impor- 
tance of  the  issue  and  reiterates 
the  need  for  vigilance.” 

HOW  CWD  SPREADS 

CWD  is  classed  as  a trans- 
missible spongiform  enceph- 
alopathy (TSE),  a group  of 
diseases  that  causes  a spongy 
deterioration  of  the  brain 
that  is  always  fatal.  CWD 
affects  members  of  the  cervid 
family,  which  includes  white- 
tailed deer,  mule  deer  and 
elk.  It  was  first  recognized 
among  captive  mule  deer  at 
a Colorado  research  facility 
in  1967,  and  in  1981  it  was 
detected  in  free-ranging 
Colorado  elk.  Since  then, 
CWD  has  been  found  among 
wild  populations  or  captive 
cervid  populations  in  13  states 
and  two  Canadian  provinces. 

Nearly  40  years  after  its 
recognition,  scientists  still 
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know  little  about  CWD.  It  is  thought  to  be 
caused  by  prions,  which  are  abnormally 
folded  cellular  proteins.  Prions  convert  nor- 
mal protein  found  on  the  surface  of  brain 
cells  into  an  abnormal  form  and  eventually 
cause  holes  in  the  infected  animal’s  brain. 

Scientists  also  are  unsure  of  how  the 
disease  is  transmitted.  It  is  believed  the 
infection  is  passed  from  animal  to  ani- 
mal through  saliva,  urine  and  feces.  Beth 
Williams,  the  nation's  top  CWD  researcher 
until  her  death  late  last  year  in  a car  acci- 
dent, found  in  her  work  at  the  University 
of  Wyoming  that  animals  could  be  infected 
simply  by  moving  through  an  area  where 
infected  deer  had  been. 

“The  prions  thought  to  cause  CWD 
appear  to  be  extremely  resilient  in  the 
environment,”  said  Kelly  Douglass,  the 
commission’s  captive  cervid  program  leader. 
“Several  studies  have  been  conducted  out 
west  that  indicate  these  prions  can  be  trans- 
ferred environmentally  from  an  infected 
carcass  to  live  cervids.  Concentrating  deer 
in  small  fenced  areas  may  be  the  primary 
mode  of  transmission 
between  animals,  so 
we  are  monitoring  the 
captive  cervid  facilities 
in  this  state  very  closely 
for  CWD.” 

Scientists  suspect 
that  soil  could  be  an 
important  factor  in  trans- 
mission. University  of 
Wisconsin  soil  scientist 
Joel  Pedersen  found  that 
prions  can  stick  to  the 
surface  of  some  soils  and  resist  degradation. 
Cervids  ingest  soil  to  obtain  minerals,  and 
bucks  lick  soil  where  does  have  urinated  to 
determine  their  mating  status. 

THE  POTENTIAL  THREAT 

CWD  is  part  of  a group  of  TSEs  that  affect 
other  animals.  Scrapie  infects  sheep  and 
has  been  recognized  since  the  18th  cen- 
tury. Bovine  spongiform  encephalopathy 
(BSE)  affects  cattle  and  is  commonly 
called  mad  cow  disease.  Two  TSEs  — 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob  Disease  (CJD)  and 
variant  Creutzfeldt-Jakob  Disease  — affect 
humans.  Variant  CJD  has  been  linked  to 
mad  cow  disease  and  has  infected  approx- 
imately 160  people  worldwide.  It  is  thought 
that  the  addition  of  animal  protein  to  cattle 


feed  caused  an  outbreak  of  mad  cow  disease 
in  Great  Britain  in  the  1980s. 

Most  scientists  think  that  CWD  is  not 
a threat  to  humans,  but  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  and  Prevention  cautioned 
in  2004  that  “an  adequate  number  of  people 
may  not  have  been  exposed 
to  the  CWD  agent  to  result 
in  a clinically  recognizable 
human  disease.” 

North  Carolina  has 
about  60  licensed  captive 
cervid  facilities,  most  of 
which  have  fewer  than 
20  animals.  There  are 
^ approximately  450  captive 
whitetails  and  125  captive 
elk  in  the  state.  Nationally, 
the  number  of  game  farms 
is  estimated  to  be  more  than  8,000.  North 
Carolina  does  not  allow  the  hunting  of 
cervids  within  fenced  areas,  which  is  one 
reason  the  number  of  captive  facilities  is 
low  in  comparison  to  some  other  states. 
Wisconsin,  for  example,  has  more  than 
800  game  ranches  and  is  one  of  the  states 
in  which  CWD  is  found  in  both  wild 
and  captive  cervids. 

Since  May  17,  2002,  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission has  banned  the  importation  of 
cervids  and  their  transportation  within  the 
state  except  for  veterinary  reasons  or  to  be 
slaughtered.  The  commission  inspects  each 
facility  twice  annually.  However,  the  ani- 
mals may  be  exported  from  North  Carolina 
to  another  state  that  accepts  captive  cervids. 
“If  they  have  a place  in  another  state  where 


CHRONIC  WASTING  DISEASE,  WHICH  CAN  AFFECT 
BOTH  WILD  AND  CAPTIVE  CERVIDS  (dEER,  ELK 
AND  MOOSE  FAMILIES),  HAS  BEEN  FOUND  IN 
13  STATES  AND  TWO  CANADIAN  PROVINCES. 

NEW  YORK  IS  THE  LATEST  STATE AND  THE  FIRST 

ON  THE  EAST  COAST TO  HAVE  RECOGNIZED 

CWD  AMONG  ITS  WHITE-TAILED  DEER. 


CWD  INFECTED  WILD  CERVID 
POPULATIONS 

STATES  WHERE  CWD  HAS  BEEN  FOUND 
IN  CAPTIVE  CERVID  POPULATIONS 

STATES  WHERE  CWD  HAS  BEEN  FOUND 
IN  BOTH  CAPTIVE  AND  WILD  CERVID 
POPULATIONS 


they  can  sell  them,  we’ll  give  them  a permit 
to  take  them  to  the  state  line,”  Cobb  said. 
“But  they  can’t  bring  them  back,  and  they 
can’t  bring  new  animals  in.” 

The  commission  began  testing  free- 
ranging  white-tailed  deer  for  CWD  in 
1999  and  has  collected  roughly  2,300 
samples  since  then  from  both  free-ranging 
and  captive  cervids.  CWD  has  not  been 
detected  in  any  of  these  samples,  and  the 
commission  continues  to  test  animals  for 
the  disease  each  year. 

Protecting  North  Carolina’s  free-ranging 
deer  is  a major  concern  for  the  commission. 
•“We  estimate  that  the  value  of  the  white- 
tailed deer  resource  — hunting,  viewing, 
anything  that  relates  to  the  white-tailed 
deer — at  over  $1.6  million  per  day  to 
the  state’s  economy,”  Cobb  said.  “That’s 
a significant  resource  and  one  that  we 
must  diligently  safeguard.”  ^ 
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ler  than  polar  bears,  lighter  than  snowshoe  ha 
albino  wild  animals  are  rare,  beautiful  and 


written  by  Julie  Dunlap  / illustrated  by  Con sie  Powell  / nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


Some  wild  animals,  such  as  polar  bears  and  snowy  egrets,  are  white  all  year.  Others,  such 
as  Arctic  foxes  and  snowshoe  hares,  turn  white  in  winter  to  blend  in  with  the  snow. 
But  occasionally,  an  animal  will  be  white  instead  of  the  usual  color  for  that  species.  It  could 
be  an  albino.  How  can  you  tell? 


THE  EYES  HAVE  IT 


An  albino  white-taiLed  deer,  for  example,  will  have  all-white  hair,  a pink  nose  and  pale,  nearly 
transparent  hooves.  An  albino  hummingbird  will  have  white  feathers,  pink  skin  and  a pink  bill, 
and  an  albino  porcupine  will  even  have  white  quills.  Still  not  sure?  Look  into  the  animal’s  eyes. 
A true  albino  will  have  red  or  pink  eyes. 

The  eyes,  like  the  skin,  look  pink  because  you  can  see  blood  vessels  that  are  usually  covered 
by  colored  pigment.  Albino  animals,  including  humans,  have  a rare  mutation,  or  genetic  differ- 
ence, that  prevents  the  production  of  a dark  pigment  called  melanin.  Non-albino  parents  may  . 


backyard 
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WHITE-TAILED  DEER 


the  mutation  for  an  offspring  to  be  an  albino.  That  means  almost 
every  albino  that’s  born  (or  hatched)  is 
a dazzling  white  surprise.  Finding 
one  can  cause  an  international 
sensation,  such  as  the 
discovery  of  the  first 
albino  gorilla  in  1966. 

You  may  never  see  an 
albino  gorilla  or  whale, 
but  there  might  be  an 
albino  robin,  squirrel  or 
toad  not  far  from  your 
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WILD  NOTEBOOK 


RED  BATS 


/ / THE  PERILS  OF  PALENESS 

1 1 I f'¥  l 

f I i Being  colorless  in  a colorful  world  can  threaten  an 

' / animal’s  survival.  The  colors  and  patterns  of  many 

J / prey  animals  help  them  blend  into  their  environ- 

L W j ments,  but  lack  of  camouflage  makes  albinos  easy 
i targets.  A brown  prairie  dog,  for  example,  is  hard  to  see 

among  dry  prairie  grasses,  but  an  albino  could  easily  be 
spotted  by  a passing  coyote.  An  albino  hawk  or  other  predator  would 
also  lack  camouflage,  making  it  tougher  to  surprise  its  prey.  So  many 
albinos  die  young,  before  they  are  observed  by  people,  that  no  one 
knows  how  often  they  occur  in  the  wild. 

Lack  of  pigment  causes  other  problems,  too.  With  their  lack  of  colorii 


How  DO  NON-ALBINO  PARENTS  PRODUCE  ALBINO  OFFSPRING? 
An  animal  carries  two  copies  of  the  gene  that  tells  the  body 
to  produce  melanin.  One  copy  came from  its  mother  and 
one  from  its  father.  If  both  genes  allow  melanin  produc- 
tion (AA)  the  animal  will  look  normal.  If  both  genes 
block  melanin  production  (aa)  the  animal  Will  be  albino. 

If  there  is  one  of  each  gene(Aa),  the  animal  will  look 
normal  but  will  "carry"the  recessive  gene  that  > 

blocks  melanin  production. 

y*-y  ' 

In  reproduction,  one  copy  of  theg( 

from  each  parent.  In  this  litter  of 
\ squirrels,  both  parents  look  norma 
V because  they  have  the  gene  (A) 

* for  melanin  production.  But  they 
( also  carry  the  gene  (a)  to  block 
, melanin  production.  When  eg£  i 
apd  sperm  join  to  produce  a 
new  squirrel,  the. (A)  and  (a)  genes 
from  each  parent  can  combine  in  / 
various  combinations  of  AA,  Aa,  or  jji 
aa.  So  these  squirrel  parents  are  most 
likelyto  produce  non-albino  offspring 
but  could  produce  an  albino  baby. 


gray 

mother 


GRAY 

SQUIRRELS 


gray 

father 
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NOT  QUITE  WHITE 

Partial  albinos,  or  leucistic  animals,  are  more  common 
than  true  albinos.  These  animals  also  have 
genetic  mutations  and  may  appear 
nearly  pure  white  or  barely 
white  at  all.  Leucistic  red- 


CREEN  FROG 


1 
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tailed  hawks  may  have 
pure  white  feathers  but  / & 

brown  eyes,  and  partial  \ 

albino  alligators  may  have 
leathery  white  skin  with  just  a 
few  brown  freckles  and  blue  eyes. 

When  a blue  crab  is  leucistic,  you  can 
see  through  the  parts  of  the  shell  that  are 
colorless.  But  a partial  albino  deer  may 
have  only  small  patches  of  white,  and  a 
leucistic  crow  may  have  just  a single  white  feather. 

Oddly,  some  “albino”  animals  are  not  white  at  all.  The  bright- 
colors  of  snake  scales  come  from  pigments  other  than  melanin. 
So  an  albino  kingsnake,  lacking  all  melanin,  may  still  have 
yellow  or  orange  stripes  or  bands.  People  who  breed  snakes 
raise  pets  in  unusual  colors  and  patterns,  including  the 
ghostly  “snow  cornsnakes.”  Snakes  and  many  other  animals 
can  also  have  mutations  that  cause  the  animals  to  be  unusually 
dark.  Animals  with  more  melanin  than  normal  in  their  fur, 
feathers,  skin  or  scales  are  called  melanistic. 


/ 
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A 
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Get  Outside 

Stalk  a wild  albino.  Albinos  may  be  rare,  but  if  you  look  hard 
enough,  you  could  find  one.  Remember  that  partial  albino  deer, 
birds,  and  other  wildlife  are  more  common  than  true  albinos. 
Even  if  you  don’t  find  one,  looking  for  albinos  sharpens  your 
observation  skills  and  teaches  you  about  color  variations  in 
different  species.  Look  especially  for  white  squirrels  if  you  live 
near  or  visit  Brevard,  N.C.  Are  they  albinos?  Why  or  why  not? 
Also,  visit  a nature  center  or  wildlife  rehabilitator,  such  as  the 
Carolina  Raptor  Center  in  Huntersville,  that  cares  for  rescued 
wildlife  such  as  partial-albino  red-tailed  hawks.  And  if  you  spot 
an  unusually  colored  bird  or  other  ani- 
mal, try  to  get  a photo  and  report 
it  to  a local  Audubon  chapter 
or  other  wildlife  group. 


Read  and  Find  Out 

■ “Albino  Animals”  by  Kelly  Milner  Halls,  Darby  Creek 
Publishing,  2004. 

■ “Colorless  in  a World  of  Color”  by  Peter  Friederici,  National 
Wildlife  Magazine , August /September  2000, 

■ “It’s  Not  Easy  Being  White,”  Ranger  Rick,  June  1999. 

On  the  World  Wide  Web: 

■ www.carolinaraptorcenter.org  (North  Carolina  Raptor  Center) 

■ www.albinism.org  (National  Organization  for  Albinism  and 
Hypopigmentation — mostly  about  albinism  in  humans) 

Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Workshops  and  literature 
at  the  Wildlife  Commission’s  Web  site  at 
www.ncwildlife.org 
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What  Next  for  the  Ivorybills? 


The  news  this  spring  that  the  ivory- 
billed woodpecker  had  been  redis- 
covered in  a remote  Arkansas  swamp  was 
so  startling  that  one  ornithologist  compared 
it  to  “finding  Elvis.”  There  had  been  no  reli- 
able sightings  of  the  ivory-bill  ( Campephilus 
principalis')  since  1944  when  the  bird  was 
seen  in  Louisiana,  not  far  from  where  it  was 
found  again  in  an  area  known  as  the  Big 
Woods  in  the  Cache  River  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  eastern  Arkansas. 

The  ivory-bill,  a shy  bird  slightly  larger 
than  the  American  crow,  had  assumed  near- 
mythic  proportions  over  the  intervening 
60  years.  Despite  periodic  reports  of  sight- 
ings, some  in  Cuba  in  the  1980s,  it  was 
widely  assumed  that  the  bird  had  become 
extinct  as  the  old-growth  bottomlands  of 
the  Southeast  all  but  disappeared.  Histor- 
ically, the  ivory-bill  ranged  from  east  Texas 
into  southeastern  North  Carolina.  It  has 
been  reported  as  far  north  as  South  Illinois 
and  south  into  Florida  and  Cuba. 

Over  the  past  150  years,  five  bird  spe- 
cies have  gone  extinct  in  North  America: 
the  passenger  pigeon,  Carolina  parakeet, 
Bachman’s  warbler,  great  auk  and  Labrador 
duck.  The  question  now  is  what  can 
be  done  to  preserve  the  ivory-bill.  When 
reports  of  possible  sightings  began  in 
2000,  Arkansas  stopped  the  logging  of  old- 
growth  forests  while  researchers  tried  to 


USFWS 


discover  whether  the  ivory-bill  still  existed. 
That  proof  came  in  2004  when  an  amateur 
birder  identified  the  bird  while  kayaking. 
Shortly  thereafter,  Cornell  University  ver- 
ified the  sighting.  There  have  been  a hand- 
ful of  sightings  since  then. 

Immediately  following  the  announce- 
ment that  the  ivory-bill  was  not  extinct,  the 
U.  S.  departments  of  Interior  and  Agriculture 
proposed  to  commit  $10  million  to  match 
the  $10  million  already  raised  by  private 
groups  for  research  and  habitat  protection. 


The  federal  funds  are  intended  for  recovery 
planning  and  public  education  in  addition 
to  research  and  monitoring.  The  funds  will 
also  help  enhance  law  enforcement  and 
conserve  habitat  through  conservation 
easements,  safe-harbor  agreements  and 
conservation  reserves. 

One  of  the  major  concerns  now  is  that 
an  influx  of  tourists  and  birders  anxious 
to  glimpse  the  ivory-bill  would  doom  the 
species.  For  that  reason,  the  area  in  which 
the  bird  was  seen  is  off-limits  except  for 
those  people  working  to  save  the  ivory-bill. 

Although  North  Carolina  was  once  part 
of  the  ivory-bill’s  range,  only  one  reliable 
sighting  of  the  bird  was  documented  in  the 
state,  and  that  was  by  Scottish  ornithologist 
Alexander  Wilson.  In  1811,  Wilson  shot 
and  slightly  wounded  an  ivory-bill  about 
12  miles  from  Wilmington.  He  left  the  bird 
in  his  hotel  room,  and  when  he  returned  in 
an  hour,  the  bird  had  excavated  a 15-inch 
hole  in  the  wall.  Wilson  then  tied  the  ivory- 
bill’s  leg  to  a table  while  he  went  to  find 
food  for  it.  When  he  returned  the  table 
was  all  but  destroyed.  Wilson,  who  noted 
the  ivory-bill’s  “noble  and  unconquerable 
spirit,”  kept  the  bird  for  three  days  before 
it  died,  having  failed  to  eat  in  captivity. 

If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about 
the  ivory-billed  woodpecker,  visit 
www.  birds.  Cornell,  edu  /ivory. 


Rhodes  Pond,  a popular  destination 
for  outdoors  lovers  in  Cumberland 
County,  will  remain  open  to  the  public 
in  perpetuity.  The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  working  with  the  Sandhills  Area 
Land  Trust,  is  acquiring  the  461-acre  pond  for 
conservation  and  recreation  uses.  Funding 
and  administration  for  the  purchase  came 
from  the  N.C.  Department  of  Transportation  and  the  N.C.  Department 
of  Environment  and  Natural  Resources. 


The  multi-agency  deal  calls  for  the  Wildlife  Commission  to  manage  the 
property.  The  commission  currently  owns  or  manages  more  than  2 million 
acres  of  public  land  statewide.  The  commission  is  in  the  process  of  eval- 
uating the  property  for  inclusion  into  the  Came  Land  program  and  possi- 
ble hunting  opportunities  in  the  future. 

Rhodes  Pond  dates  to  the  1740s,  when  the  Black  River  was  first  dammed. 
The  N.C.  Natural  Heritage  Program  has  designated  the  site  a regionally 
significant  natural  area  because  of  its  bounty  of  plants  and  wildlife  — 
cypresses,  game  fish,  river  frogs  and  little  blue  herons  (both  state-listed 
species  of  special  concern)  and  anhingas,  as  well  as  egrets  and  herons. 
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ON  PATROL 


Officer  D.P.  Jordan  nailed  one  duck  baiting 
case  and  made  another  for  possession  of 
I lead  shot  when  he  worked  a report  of  an  area 
I being  baited  with  rye.  Jordan  located  the  hunter 
I sitting  in  his  boat  directly  over  the  bait.  The 
hunter's  gun  was  loaded  with  lead  shot,  and  there 
were  95  more  rounds  of  lead  shot  in  the  boat. 
Jordan  asked  the  hunter  if  he  knew  why  he 
: was  there,  and  the  man  responded:"To  check  me 
| hunting/'Then  Jordan  asked  the  hunter  about 
! the  bait,  and  the  hunter  acted  surprised.  But 
i when  Jordan  located  two  bags  of  rye  seed  in  the 
man’s  boat,  the  hunter  decided  to  come  clean. 


Wildlife  Society  Warns  on  Global  Warming 

The  Wildlife  Society  has  joined  a growing  list  of  organiza- 
tions calling  for  the  reduction  of  gas  pollution  in  an  effort  to 
combat  global  warming.  Comprised  ol  9,000  wildlife  biologists, 
researchers  and  managers,  The  Wildlife  Society  is  considered  the 
leading  organization  of  wildlife  professionals  in  North  America. 

“Global  climate  change  is  real,  and  it  poses  a serious  threat  to  wild- 
life in  North  America,”  said  Tom  Franklin,  acting  executive  director  of  The 
Wildlife  Society.  “Science  compels  us  to  take  aggressive  steps  to  address  it.” 

The  Wildlife  Society  adopted  a nine-point  policy  addressing  global  climate  change. 
Number  one  on  the  list  is  to  encourage  the  global  reduction  in  human-caused  sources 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse  gas  emissions  that  contribute  to  global  climate 
change.  Conserving  plants,  which  consume  carbon  dioxide,  is  another  point. 

“Wildlife  managers  are  on  the  frontline  helping  to  protect  wildlife  and  habitats  most 
vulnerable  to  the  rapid  changes  occurring  all  around  us,”  said  Douglas  Inkley,  senior 
science  advisor  for  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  and  chair  of  The  Wildlife  Society’s 
global  climate  change  technical  review  committee.  “Wildlife  professionals  recognize 
global  climate  change  as  one  of  the  most  significant  threats  to  wildlife.” 

The  Wildlife  Society’s  assessment  concluded  that  the  geographic  ranges  of  plant  com- 
munities and  wildlife  species  in  North  America  will  likely  move  northward  (or  upward, 
for  mountain  species)  as  temperatures  increase. 

“The  critical  issue  is  no  longer  ‘if’  climate  change  is  occurring,  but  rather  how  to 
address  its  effects  on  wildlife  and  wildlife  habitats,”  The  Wildlife  Society  states  in  its 
policy.  “Evidence  is  accumulating  that  wildlife  and  wildlife  habitats  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  significantly  affected  by  ongoing,  large-scale,  rapid  climate  change.” 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  JACKIE  PITTMAN 


Dismal  Swamp  Joins  State  Park  System 


The  latest  addition  to  North  Carolina’s 
state  park  system,  the  Dismal  Swamp 
( Park,  isn’t  really  a state  park,  at  least  not  in 
i;  the  sense  of  those  at  Lake  James  or  Morrow 
j Mountain.  “It’s  technically  a state  natural 
Ij  area,”  said  Charlie  Peek,  a spokesman  for 
I;  the  N.C.  Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation. 

“We  have  17  natural  areas.  Some  are 
ij  developed  and  some  not  at  all.  Some  are 
j so  fragile  that  we  will  not  allow  people 
on  them,  not  even  our  own  people.” 
Officials  broke  ground  in  March  for 
the  new  natural  area  near  South  Mills  in 
j|  Camden  County.  The  first  phase  of  devel- 

Iopment  calls  for  building  a hydraulic  bridge 
across  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  Canal.  The 
bridge  will  facilitate  the  construction  of  a 
. 6,500-square-foot  visitor  center,  but  ulti- 

Jmately  will  be  a pedestrian  bridge.  The 
state  also  will  construct  a boardwalk  and 
gazebo  for  wildlife  viewing  on  approx- 
imately 14,000  acres  of  public  land  bought 
in  1974  to  preserve  the  swamp. 

The  new  natural  area  is  near  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal  Visitor  Center,  which  wel- 


comes boaters  to  the  historic  canal.  The 
first  phase  of  development  is  expected  to 
be  completed  in  2006. 

Building  in  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp 
does  present  some  challenges,  both  from  an 
engineering  aspect  and  an  environmental 
one.  “Access  was  the  first  issue,”  Peek  said. 
“Without  the  bridge,  it  is  a long  trek  through 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  property  to  cross  the 
canal.  It  is  a practical  challenge  to  get  con- 
struction materials  to  the  site.” 
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That  the  state  has  taken  35  years  after  pur- 
chasing the  land  to  begin  developing  a natural 
area  is  not  too  unusual,  Peek  said,  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  land.  “This  is  a fragile 
area,”  he  said.  “We  had  to  be  experienced 
enough  to  open  this  area  to  the  public.” 

The  master  plan  for  the  park  calls  for  prim- 
itive camping  sites  and  hiking  trails.  “We’re 
looking  at  other  ways  visitors  can  view  the 
park,”  Peek  said.  “But  we’ll  take  that  one 
step  at  a time  and  protect  the  resource.” 


COMMISSION  SPOTLIGHT 


■ 


Hatchery  Will 

Some  clay  in  the  not-so-clistant  future, 
people  may  drive  for  hours  just  to  go 
fishing  in  Fayetteville.  Though  that  may 
sound  a bit  far-fetched  today,  by  as  early 
as  next  summer  it  could  be  a reality.  At 
least  that’s  what  officials  with  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  hope 
will  happen  when  a new  state-of-lhe-arl 
fishing  education  facility  in  Cumberland 
County  is  completed. 

Named  after  Wildlife  Commission 
chairman  and  Fayetteville  attorney  John 
Pechmann,  the  John  E.  Pechmann  Fish- 
ing Education  Center,  located  off  Lake 
Rim  Road,  will  provide  anglers  of  all 
ages  and  abilities  with  opportunities  to 
learn  about  fishing  and  aquatic  ecology 
in  a natural  setting. 

The  center  will  comprise  a 4,800- 
square-foot  building  with  a classroom 
and  exhibit  hall,  a handicapped-accessible 
fishing  structure  and  deck  near  the  water, 
an  educational  pavilion  and  more  than 
six  acres  of  ponds  teeming  with  a variety 
of  popular  game  fish. 

“It  will  be  the  only  facility  of  its  type 
in  North  Carolina  where  kids  and  their 
families  can  come  to  learn  more  about 
fishing  and  aquatic  resources  in  a fun, 
hands-on  environment,”  said  Kristopher 
Smith,  a fishing  education  and  outreach 
coordinator  for  the  Wildlife  Commission. 
“Getting  students  involved  and  actually 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Saturpay-Monday,  July  2-4 

Celebrate  Independence  Day  and  help 
preserve  the  Eno  River  at  Festival  for 
the  Eno  in  Durham.  Activities  include 
exhibits  and  displays,  crafts  and  live 
entertainment.  Visit  www.enoriver.org 
or  call  (919)  477-4549. 

Wednesday-Saturday,  July  6-9 

Enjoy  a musical  salute  to  the  N.C.  coast 
with  performances  of  “King  Mackerel 
& the  Blues  Are  Running”  at  Carteret 
Community  College  in  Morehead  City. 
Contact  (252)  728-1500. 
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Become  Fishing  Education  Center 


The  Wildlife  Commission's  new  state-of-the-art  John  E.  Pechmann  Fishing  Education  Center  in 
Cumberland  County  will  offer  a hands-on  environment  for  children  and  adults  to  learn  about  fishing. 


doing  things,  such  as  casting,  knot  tying 
and,  of  course,  fishing,  is  the  best  way  for 
them  to  learn  and  to  stay  interested.” 

The  center  will  offer  a variety  of  aquatic 
programs  designed  to  teach  first-time  and 
experienced  anglers  about  North  Carolina’s 
aquatic  resources.  Some  classes  will  teach 
fundamental  fishing  skills,  such  as  cast- 
ing and  selecting  the  right  equipment. 
Advanced  classes  will  cover  topics  such 
as  fly-tying  and  fly-fishing.  Most  programs 
will  be  free. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  the  commis- 
sion and  Lake  Rim  Parks  and  Recreation 
have  co-hosted  many  family-oriented  fish- 
ing events,  such  as  Grandparents’  Fishing 


Day  and  Mother-Daughter  Fishing  Day. 
Their  most  popular  event,  the  Greenwings 
Fishing  Rodeo,  routinely  draws  more  than 
1,500  kids  and  their  families  in  September 
every  year.  Once  the  center  is  completed, 
Smith  expects  the  partnership  to  flourish. 
Both  agencies  will  plan  and  conduct  a 
variety  of  fishing  events  on  a year-round 
basis,  offering  the  public  more  opportu- 
nities to  catch  largemouth  bass,  channel 
catfish  and  sunfishes. 

The  new  center,  which  is  expected  to 
open  next  summer,  is  replacing  the  cur- 
rent facility — a former  state  fish  hatchery 
that  has  a makeshift  classroom  and  little 
accessibility  for  disabled  anglers. 


SaturdayJuly  9 

Check  out  the  41st  Annual  Coon  Dog 
Days  in  Saluda.  Festival  begins  at 
7 a.m.:  contests  and  judging  for  dogs 
start  at  1 p.m.  Visit  www.saluda.com 
or  call  (828)  749-2581. 

Saturday-SundayJuly  16-17 

Celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Benton 
MacKaye  Trail,  a 300-mile  mountain 
path,  during  festivities  on  the  Cherohala 
Skyway  between  Robbinsville,  N.C.,  and 
Tellico  Plains,  Tenn.  Visit  www.bmta.org 
for  more  information. 


SaturdayJuly  23 

Learn  about  the  world  of 
bugs  at  Insectaphobia  at  the 
Natural  Science  Center  in 
Greensboro.  Contests  will  deter- 
mine the  insects  with  the  widest 
wingspan,  longest  body,  plus  the  most 
unusual  insect  and  the  largest  beetle. 
Visit  www.natsci.org  or  call  (336)  288-3769. 

Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed  before 
traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing  should  be  con- 
servation-oriented and  should  be  submitted  at  least 
four  months  in  advance  to  jim.wilson@ncwildlife.org, 
or  call  (919)  733-7123,  Ext.  262. 


Do  Sharks  Really  Smell  Blood? 


written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  David  Williams 


nares 


of  Lorenzini 


Structures  on  its  snout  allow  a shark  to  detect  tiny 
electrical  currents  generated  by  aquatic  animals.  These 
organs,  the  ampullae  of  Lorenzini,  can  detect  changes 
in  electrical  fields  as  small  as  5 billionths  of  a volt. 


sensory  cells 


A shark  senses  vibrations  and  sounds  through  its  internal 
ears  and  through  a complex  lateral  line  system.  Some  sharks 
can  hear  sounds  generated  miles  away. 


< — ^Wl 


SHARKS  ARE  THE  TOP  PREDATORS  IN  MOST  MARINE  ECOSYSTEMS. 
Supremely  adapted  to  finding  prey,  sharks  not  only  smell  blood  but  may  use 
up  to  six  different  senses  to  locate  and  identify  their  quarry. 


A shark  has  good  vision,  and  it  can  see  some  colors 

most  bony  fish, 
to  changes 


Most  sharks  have  an  acute 
sense  of  smell.  A flap  on  a 
shark’s  nares  (nostril)  guides 
water  over  sensory  cells  that 
can  smell  blood  diluted  more 
than  200,000  times. 
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Body  Language 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  JACKIE  PITTMAN 


“Why  in  Heaven's 
name  have  I got- 
ten myself  into 
this  predicament 
yet  again?" 


Alter  years  of  chasing  fish  and  game,  I have  come  • 
to  the  conclusion  that  even  on  our  most  pleas- 
urable outings,  discomfort  is  always  lurking.  This 
realization  has  been  reinforced  by  the  march  of  time. 
Despite  persistent  denial,  circumstances  that  I might 
have  happily  tolerated  20  years  ago  are  now  frequently 
causing  me  to  question  my  judgment.  But  more  to  the 
point,  perhaps,  1 am  increasingly  aware  that  my  body 
often  seeks  revenge  for  any  deviation  from  routine. 
Nowadays,  when  1 ask  myself  rhetorically  “Why 

am  I here?”  it  is  no  longer  a meta- 
physical query.  It’s  more 
like  “Why  in  Heaven’s 
name  have  I gotten 
myself  into  this  predica- 
ment yet  again?” 

That  pretty  much 
describes  my  think- 
ing this  past  Jan- 
uary. We  left  Cedar 
Island  in  the  pre- 
dawn darkness 
in  an  open  boat  to 
hunt  ducks  somewhere 
north  of  Drum  Inlet.  Spray  howled 
across  the  boat  driven  by  a 40-mph  wind,  and  the  wind 
chill  was  8 degrees.  Within  minutes,  the  boat  and  all 
its  occupants — guide  Kerry  Harris,  my  son  Scott,  brother 
John  and  a second  party  of  hunters — were  covered 
with  an  inch  of  rime.  We  looked  like  a ghost  ship  from 
Antarctica.  Clearly  my  judgment  was  suspect  in  agree- 
ing to  come  along,  but  of  more  immediate  significance, 
why  had  I failed  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  drink- 
ing a whole  pot  of  coffee?  Even  opening  a can  of  Vienna 
sausages  would  risk  frostbite  — getting  partially 
undressed  for  any  reason  was  out  of  the  question. 

Halfway  across,  we  encountered  a drifting  boat  full 
of  hunters.  “Motor  just  quit,”  yelled  the  guide.  Kerry 
towed  them  to  a nearby  sliver  of  sand,  and  promised 
that  he  would  be  back  to  help  as  soon  as  he  dropped 
us  off  at  our  blinds.  At  least,  I thought  morbidly,  their 
ordeal  will  soon  be  over,  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  wind  had  piled  up  so  much  water  on  the  shoal 
around  our  blind  that  it  sloshed  over  our  waders  even 
though  we  stood  on  tip-toe  for  each  wave.  The  blind 
was  a plywood  box  set  on  posts,  and  the  vertical 
ladder  into  it  was  covered  with  ice.  After  we  managed 
to  get  inside,  we  surveyed  the  worst  damage — wet 
gloves,  iced  clothing,  coffee  backing  up.  Gusts  shook 
the  spindly  structure. 


It  quickly  occurred  to  us  that  with  Kerry  off  rescu- 
ing the  stranded  hunters,  we  wouldn’t  be  able  to  wade 
fast  enough  to  catch  a wind-blown  duck  even  if  we 
managed  to  shoot  one.  That  proved  to  be  a pointless 
concern  because  the  redheads  and  bluebills  had  bet- 
ter sense  than  to  venture  out  in  such  weather. 

When  Kerry  returned  in  early  afternoon,  he  was 
met  with  perfunctory  protests  that  all  was  just  hunky- 
dory  and  everyone  was  having  the  time  of  their  lives, 
but  no  one  wasted  any  time  getting  in  the  boat.  Though 
Kerry,  John  and  Scott  hunted  again  late  that  afternoon 
in  somewhat  improved  conditions  — and  collected  a 
limit  of  bluebills — I was  not  present.  I was  relieved, 
literally,  to  spend  the  afternoon  contemplating  how 
many  calories  misery  burns. 

In  recent  years,  I have  probably  hunted  and  fished 
more  than  ever  before.  I am  also  more  aware  that  my 
body  is  a home  body.  It  doesn’t  want  to  be  tested,  and 
certainly  not  by  any  gale-force  pop  quizzes.  Further- 
more— and  this  is  a bit  delicate  — it’s  an  old  fuddy- 
duddy  when  it  comes  to  traveling,  staying  up  late, 
eating  and  drinking  too  much  or  missing  regular 
appointments.  It  doesn’t  get  mad;  it  gets  even. 

This  is  a common  problem  for  sportsmen.  Any 
deer  hunter  up  a tree  stand  knows  he  can  defy 
Mother  Nature  only  so  long  before  his  eyeballs  are 
adrift.  If  I go  fly-fishing  for  trout — especially  if  I 
travel  halfway  across  the  country — I often  find 
myself  held  hostage  by  the  body’s  love  of  routine. 
Because  I am  inconveniently  clad  in  chest  waders 
from  dawn  to  dark  day  after  day,  it  is  easy  to  over- 
look matters  that  beg  attention.  The  body  reacts 
by  shutting  down. 

“You  had  your  chance,  good  buddy,”  it  snarls. 
Then,  one  day  when  I am  hip-deep  in  a river,  miles 
from  anything  made  of  porcelain  or  even  a small  bush, 
and  most  likely  with  nothing  more  absorbent  than  a 
fleece  fly  patch,  vengeance  is  served.  One  fishing 
buddy  admitted  that  his  moment  of  truth  took  place 
on  the  open  prairie  'With  no  backup  (so  to  speak) 
except  the  pockets  he  tore  out  of  his  pants. 

Obviously,  we  can’t  fool  Mother  Nature,  although 
one  guy  I know  came  pretty  close  when  he  shot  a 
squirrel  from  inside  the  open  door  of  an  outhouse. 
But  that  was  a one-time  achievement.  The  rest  of  us 
minimize  unpleasantries  by  carrying  an  emergency 
field  kit  (or  wearing  pants  with  lots  of  pockets).  We 
know  we’re  going  to  need  those  supplies  sooner  or 
later.  With  any  luck,  we’ll  be  on  an  open  prairie 
instead  of  shivering  in  a duck  blind. 
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“Up  from  the  thistle-sown  fields,  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  rose  a 
veritable  golden,  black-flecked  cloud,  as  several  hundred  gold- 
finches mounted  in  the  air,  singing.  I think  that  picture  and 
experience  started  my  interest  in  birds." 

— Charlotte  Hilton  Green,  "Birds  of  the  South" 
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MELISSA  McGAVV 


◄ PADDLING  THE 
SCUPPERNONG 

Once  the  route  of  steamships 
and  sailing  vessels,  the  slow- 
flowing  Scuppernong  River  now 
attracts  wildlife  watchers  and 
canoe  campers. 

SPANISH  MACKEREL 

There’s  more  than  one  way  to 
catch  a ma^erel,  and  plenty  of 
ways  to  prepare  this  delicious 
ocean  fish. 

MOSQUITOES  A TO  Z 

From  the  aggravating  whine  to 
the  zap  from  the  repellant  can, 
an  entomologist  covers  the 
most-cussed  critters  of  summer. 
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Lithography  by  PBM  Graphics  Inc. 
Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina 


A classic  live  oak  spreads  a wide  canopy  in  the  maritime 
woods  on  Shackleford  Banks.  The  undeveloped  island  is 
part  of  Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore. 

PHOTOGRAPH  BY  SCOTT  TAYLOR. 
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4 SWEET  TIMES  ON  THE  SCUPPERNONG 
written  by  Ida  Phillips  Lynch 
photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw 

Short,  remote  and  secluded,  the  Scuppernong  River  is 
perfect  for  lazy  paddling  and  active  wildlife  watching. 


god's  archer 
written  by  Greg  Jenkins 
photographed  by  A.  Mack  Sawyer 

Byron  Tabor  can  hit  a quail  on  the  wing  with  a bow 
and  arrow.  He  has  bigger  targets,  too. 


A MACKEREL  FOR  THE  MASSES 
written  by  Mike  Marsh 
photographed  by  Buzz  Bryson 

The  ever-popular  Spanish  mackerel  is  everybody’s 
saltwater  fish. 
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SCATTERED  BY  THE  STORM 

written  by  Jay  Barnes 
photographed  by  Scott  Taylor 

A storm’s  centennial  anniversary  rekindles  memories 
of  the  fishing  families  of  Shackleford  Banks. 


LITTLE  THINGS  THAT  GO  BUZZ  IN  THE  NIGHT 
written  by  Clyde  E.  Sorenson 

With  its  warm  climate  and  numerous  wetlands,  North 
Carolina  is  swarming  with  lots  of  pesky  mosquitoes. 
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Cover:  The  Asian  tiger  mosquito  established  itself  in  mmiu  ina  in  the 
mid-1990s,  photograph  by  valerie  knowlton. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is  the  official  educational  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation  of  North  Carolina's  wildlife 
and  other  interrelated  natural  resources  and  also  to  the  environment  we  share  with  them. 
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editor's  note 


A reader  suggested  that  May’s  article  on  wildlife  watching  in  the  Croatan  National 
Forest  had  “little-to-nothing  to  do”  with  wildlife.  His  comment  got  us  to  thinking: 
How  do  people  define  wildlife?  And  how  will  they  react  to  the  cover  of  the  current  issue? 

A wood  duck  or  an  antlered  buck  may  be  more  our  tradition  than  a highly  magni- 
fied mosquito.  But  wildlife  biology  and  management  encompass  much  more  than  the 
study  of  game  species  alone.  Fish  and  wildlife  specialists  focus  on  freshwater  mussels 
that  filter  water,  on  hemlocks  that  shade  trout  streams,  on  mosquitoes  and  the  viruses 
that  they  spread,  on  conservation  of  watersheds  and 
wildlife  corridors.  Insects  that  carry  diseases  that  help 
keep  populations  in  check,  mosquitoes  that  provide 
food  for  fish,  bats,  birds  and  other  insects  that  feed 
fish  — they  all  belong  in  our  definition  of  wildlife. 

Our  cover  of  the  Asian  tiger  mosquito  ( Aedes 
albopictus ) was  taken  at  N.C.  State  University’s  Center 
for  Electron  Microscopy  by  Valerie  Knowlton  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences  with  the 
assistance  of  Clyde  Sorenson,  an  NCSU  associate 
professor  of  entomology  (“Little  Things,”  page  26). 

Partnerships  between  the  Wildlife  Commission  and 
researchers  at  N.C.  State  University  ultimately  pro- 
duce better  policies  for  wildlife  conservation  and  a 
healthier  environment  for  wildlife — no  matter  how 
you  define  the  term. 

My  worst  encounter  with  mosquitoes  took  place  in 
the  abandoned  village  of  Portsmouth  on  Core  Banks. 

Black  swarms  met  our  Park  Service  plane  as  it  touched 
down.  The  old  stories  are  true  about  crazed  banker  cattle  plunging  into  the  sea  for  relief 
from  the  thick  clouds  of  biting  insects.  “Scattered  by  the  Storm”  is  the  story  of  the  tough 
whaling  communities  of  Shackleford  Banks  whose  descendants  still  gather  to  remember 
their  stories  of  living  close  to  nature.  Now  a part  of  Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore, 
the  uninhabited  shores  of  Shackleford  and  Core  banks  are  a fine  place  to  fish,  to  watch 
wildlife  and  collect  shells,  to  reflect  — and  to  dose  up  with  DEET  when  the  wind  dies. 


VALERIE  KNOWLTON 


To  obtain  a 45X  magnified 
image,  this  female  Asian  tiger 
mosquito  was  carefully  dehy- 
drated, gold-plated,  placed  in 
a vacuum  and  targeted  with  a 
beam  of  electrons  in  the  scan- 
ning electron  microscope 
at  NCSU. 


Margaret  Martin 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


Terrific  Turtle 

By  far,  one  of  your  best  articles  I've  read  is  Jeff 
Beane's  on  the  curious  chicken  turtle  ("That 
Turtle  Ain't  Right,”  June  2005).  Not  only  does 
it  warm  this  chelonian  aficionado's  heart  that 
he  waxes  practically  elegiac  about  Deiroch elys 
ret icularia  ret icularia,  but  his  biologist’s  con- 
sciousness of  the  big  picture  of  what  is  at  stake 
if  we  don’t  preserve  large  swathes  around  cru- 
cial habitat  is  exemplary.  Because  there  is  so 
much  we  don't  know  about  species  usage  of 
and  interaction  with  their  surroundings,  we 
must  be  generous  in  our  estimates  of  “adequate 
buffer”or  we  could  lose  endearing  animals  like 
the  chicken  turtle. 

A perfect  example  of  Beane's  point  about 
species  movement  between  eco-types  and  the 
danger  of  conserving  too  little  is  the  prodigal 
ivory-billed  woodpecker,  noted  by  James  Tanner 
in  the  1930s  to  use  both  cypress  for  nesting 
and  sweet  gum,  oak  or  burnt  pine  trees  for  for- 
aging. Ivory-bills  were  not  confined  to  cypress 
swamps  but  occupied  multiple  venues. 

Thank  you,  Jeff  Beane,  for  so  elegantly 
reiterating  this  lesson  — and  for  your  defense 
of  the  worthy  chicken  turtle. 

Rebecca  Eagan 
1/1/inter  Park,  Fla. 

Youthful  Inspiration 

Thank  you  for  introducing  your  readers  to 
Cabby  Salazar  and  her  outstanding  photog- 
raphy ("Photo  Prodigy,"  June  2005).  She  is 


obviously  an  outstand- 
ing young  lady  in  many 
ways.  I have  been  photo- 
graphing wild  animals 
for  several  decades,  and 
I commend  Cabby  on 
developing  such  photo- 
graphic skills  in  such  a 
short  time.  I am  glad  she 
has  received  the  recog- 
nition that  she  deserves. 

I also  appreciated  the 
way  Patrick  Collins  told 
her  wonderful  story, 
including  the  significant 
father-daughter  teamwork  that  made  all 
of  this  possible. 

Eugene  Hester 
Springfield,  Va. 

Big  Rock  Background 

I found  your  blue  marlin  story  ("The  Super  Bowl 
of  Fishing  Tournaments,”  June  2005)  well  writ- 
ten and  accurate.  The  Fabulous  Fishermen  was 
basically  my  late  wife,  Mary,  and  me  trying  to 
pay  our  expenses  in  gathering  and  transmit- 
ting fishing  news.  We  started,  or  rather  encour- 
aged, blue  marlin  fishing  in  an  attempt  to  aid 
the  local  waterfront  community. 

At  that  time,  charter  boats  were  almost 
entirely  local  and  native-owned  and  operated, 
except  for  skippers  at  the  Morehead  City  Yacht 
Basin.  Mary  visited  various  business  interests 
and  raised  the  money  we  felt  would  encourage 
fishermen  to  expend  the  effort  needed  to  get 
underway.  Tom  Potter  was  "president”of  the 
group  and  deserves  much  credit  for  applying 
additional  pressure. 

To  be  honest,  we  became  disgusted  with 
and  lost  interest  in  the  marlin  and  related  big 
game  fisheries  since  it  became  “successful"and 
evolved  into  a multimillionaires' event  seem- 
ingly designed  to  sell  T-shirts,  expensive  boats 
and  gold-plated  tackle  with  very  little  relation- 
ship to  the  working  class.  I now  consider  such 
tournaments  as  pure  commercial  fishing. 

Bob  Simpson 
Morehead  City 


We  Laid  an  Egg 

As  an  avid  reader  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
and  a 40-plus-year-old  child  myself,  I love  read- 
ing all  your  articles.  I hate  to  split  hairs,  but 
the  article"Some  Fish  Build  Nests,  Too!”(Wild 
Notebook,  June  2005)  states  that  the  whale 
shark  lays  one  egg.  On  the  contrary,  it  doesn’t 
lay  eggs  at  all,  but  has  hundreds  of  live  young. 

I loved  "That  Turtle  Ain’t  Right.” There's  so 
much  wildlife  that  is  disappearing  rapidly  that 
we  never  get  a chance  to  see.  At  least  our  imag- 
inations can  soar  while  viewing  your  pictures 
and  creating  adventures  in  our"young”minds. 

Kevin  Zawatzki 
Jacksonville 

Squirrel  Suspicions 

I enjoyed  the  article  "Going  Nuts:  The  White 
Squirrels  of  Brevard”  in  the  May  2005  issue 
(Back  Porch).  I have  seen  a similar  color  morph 
at  the  Tallahassee  Museum  of  Natural  History: 
dark  eyes  and  gray  crown  patch,  but  I don’t 
recall  any  dorsal  stripe.  The  original  pair  at 
Tallahassee  was  donated  back  in  the  1960s,  I 
believe.  Is  it  possible  the  Brevard  squirrels  are 
descended  from  the  same  genetic  pool? 

Kip  E.  Hall 

Assistant  professor,  Forest  Resources 
Abraham  Baldwin  College 
Tifton,  C a. 

Bob  Clesener,  White  Squirrel  Research  Institute: 
I've  received  other  sightings  from  northern 
Florida  outside  Apalachicola  National  Forest, 
as  well  as  from  Pensacola  and  Jacksonville,  near 
where  the  Brevard  squirrels  are  said  to  have  been 
trapped.  Coupled  with  their  presence  in  central 
Florida,  this  suggests  that  the  white  variant  has 
a wide  distribution  throughout  much  of  Florida 
but  is  abundant  in  only  a few  locations.  Appar- 
ently, the  variant  is  a mutant  native  to  Florida 
and  has  managed  to  disperse,  whether  naturally 
or  with  human  assistance,  over  a wide  area  which 
includes  western  N.C.  The  physical  similarity 
between  the  squirrels  in  Brevard  and  Tallahassee 
is  probably  based  on  an  underlyinggenetic  sim- 
ilarity, making  them  distant  relatives  derived 
from  the  same  vast  gene  pool. 


Letters  should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712. 
Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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on  the  Sri  ir 


Scuppernong 


Short,  remote  and  secluded,  the  Scuppernong  River 
is  perfect  for  lazy  paddling  and  active  wildlife  watching. 

written  by  Ida  Phillips  Lynch  ■ photographed  by  Melissa  McCaw 


Early  on  a summer  day,  my  husband  and  I launched  our  pokeboats  onto  the  glassy  waters  of  Riders  Creek,  a tributary  of 
the  Scuppernong  River  south  of  the  town  of  Columbia.  Forcing  our  way  through  a thick  mat  of  aquatic  plants,  we  paddled 
downstream  into  the  dreamy  great  world  of  the  summertime  swamp  forest.  We  passed  a gangly  bald  cypress  leaning  over 


the  water,  draped  in  a garland  of  poison  ivy  and  resurrection  fern  and  pockmarked  with  nest  cavities. 

Birds  in  full  breeding  frenzy  entertained  us:  A hummer  buzzed  by  our  heads,  prothonotary  warblers  sang  exuberantly  from 
their  perches  on  cypress  knees,  and  the  mountful  calls  of  yellow-billed  cuckoos  resonated  from  the  woods.  The  otherworldly  sound 
of  the  “rain  crow”  seemed  a perfect  musical  symbol  for  the  jungle -like  tangle  of  vines 


and  Spanish  moss  swaying  from  the  forest  canopy. 

As  we  neared  the  junction  with  the  Scuppernong’s  dark  waters,  we  spied  a musk- 
rat swimming  through  the  iris  and  bald  cypress  knees  near  the  shoreline,  gripping 
a green  reed  in  its  mouth.  Dragonflies  hitched  a ride  on  my  boat,  and  the  quiet  dron- 
ing of  insects  and  rising  temperatures  added  to  the  somnolent  atmosphere.  We  paddled 
into  the  river  and  turned  left  to  head  upstream.  Bubbles  broke  on  the  surface  and 
riffles  gently  rocked  my  boat  as  some  creature  (a  gar?  Nessie?)  swam  under  it.  I 
inched  toward  a painted  turtle  sunning  on  a log,  and  it  gave  me  a quick  glance 
before  dropping  into  the  water.  I thought  about  how  you  don’t  have  to  paddle  very 
far  to  see  a lot.  Especially  if  you  take  it  slow.  And  particularly  if  you  paddle  on  a 
river  like  the  Scuppernong,  where  every  bend  and  turn  has  a different  story  to  tell. 


"fkc  mfuAt  oft VlKwOi 

With  an  almost  imperceptible  current,  the  Scuppernong  is  an  ideal  destination 
for  laid-back  paddling.  For  26  miles,  the  blackwater  river  flows  languidly 
through  a corridor  of  undeveloped  swamp  forest  and  agricultural  land  in 
Washington  and  Tyrrell  counties  before  emptying  into  Albemarle  Sound  at 
Bulls  Bay  near  Columbia.  The  river’s  headwaters  originate  in  nearby  Lake 
Phelps  and  the  deep  peat  deposits  in  the  surrounding  swampland.  Located  in 
one  of  the  most  rural,  least  populated  regions  of  the  state,  the  Scuppernong 
seems  immune  from  the  human-induced  problems  that  plague  other 
waterways:  No  houses  or  industry  are  located  along  the  free-flowing  river,  and 
much  of  the  floodplain  is  protected  by  conservation  agencies. 


|n  (u yjttokito  pAwfdmg  a lefugc  fol  pl/rMtl  a*ut  oiunmll,  tkc  luyeA  <md,  ill  floo^iplAin 
ahju  vifeit  LmJel  Lutkt  o>wi£Avalto^ 


In  its  lifetime,  the  river  has  coursed 
through  many  changes  in  the  landscape 
wrought  by  nature  and  human  hands.  “It  , 
would  be  very  interesting  to  see  what  the 
Scuppernong  looked  like  18,000  years  ago, 
when  sea  level  was  400  feet  lower  than  it 
is  today,”  says  Paul  Lilly,  a former  professor 
of  soil  science  at  N.C.  State  University  who 
lives  in  Plymouth.  “The  Scuppernong  was 
once  a river  at  a lower  elevation  that  cut 

i 

down  into  marine  sediments,”  says  Lilly. 
“As  sea  level  has  risen,  it’s  almost  more  of  an 
estuary  than  it  is  a river.  The  bottom  of  the 
river  is  now  way  below  sea  level.  It  has  a 
very  slow  and  sluggish  flow  because  there 
I 

i i 


is  essentially  no  elevation  change  between 
the  head  and  the  mouth  of  the  river.” 

The  river’s  melodic  name  is  a legacy 
of  the  area’s  first  inhabitants.  “At  the  time 
of  the  Roanoke  voyages,  the  Indian  vil- 
lage of  Mequopen  was  located  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Scuppernong,  approximately 
midway  between  the  present  towns  of 
Columbia  and  Creswell,”  writes  historian 
Wilson  Angley  in  “A  Brief  History  of  the 
Scuppernong  River.”  This  Algonquian 
settlement  was  possibly  affiliated  with  the 
Sucotan  tribe,  according  to  Angley.  The 
word  “Scuppernong”  is  thought  to  be 
derived  from  an  Algonquian  word  that 


appeared  on  early  maps  of  the  Albemarle 
Sound  region.  The  word  is  loosely  trans- 
lated as  “place  of  the  bay  trees,”  probably 
a reference  to  the  sweet  bay  magnolia  that 
grows  in  the  river  floodplain. 

Although  rising  water  levels  and  riot- 
ous vegetation  have  likely  buried  any 
evidence  of  this  early  settlement  on  the 
Scuppernong,  proof  of  an  Algonquian 
presence  in  the  region  has  been  unearthed 
at  nearby  Lake  Phelps,  in  Pettigrew  State 
Park.  Thirty  Algonquian-built  cypress 
dugout  canoes  ranging  in  age  from 
550  years  to  4,400  years  have  been 
discovered  submerged  in  the  lake. 
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Today’s  paddlers  take  a decidedly  dil- 
ferent  approach,  typically  launching  their 
fiberglass  canoes  or  kayaks  from  a boat 
landing  at  Spruill's  Bridge  near  Creswell. 
From  there  you  can  float  downstream 
through  a tunnel  of  swamp  forest  with  a 
mixture  of  gum,  cypress,  loblolly  pine  and 
Atlantic  white  cedar.  On  many  paddles  on 
this  route,  we  have  seen  more  wildlife  than 
humanity.  The  river  has  rewarded  us  with 
anhingas  and  bald  eagles  soaring  overhead, 
wood  ducks  frantically  herding  their  chicks, 
and  turtles  and  cottonmouths  swimming 
beside  our  boats.  The  floodplain’s  diverse 
habitats  provide  a sanctuary  for  at  least 
60  species  of  breeding  birds,  including 
13  species  of  warblers. 

One  of  the  floodplain’s  avian  inhabitants 
seems  an  anomaly  in  this  swampy  setting. 
While  exploring  the  Scuppernong  several 
years  ago,  my  husband,  Merrill  Lynch,  who 
works  for  The  Nature  Conservancy,  heard 
the  distinctive  squeak-toy  call  of  the  red- 
cockaded  woodpecker  (RCW).  He  pin- 
pointed the  woodpeckers’  location — a 
stand  of  old-growth  loblolly  pines  poking 
above  the  canopy.  “When  we  discovered 
RCWs  on  the  Scuppernong,  it  raised  a lot 
of  interesting  questions  about  the  species’ 
preferred  habitat,”  says  Lynch.  “Here  were 
RCWs  foraging  in  a dense  swamp  forest 
that  was  completely  different  from  the  open 
longleaf  pine  savannas  where  you  typically 
find  the  species.  Despite  all  the  research 
T focused  on  RCWs,  there  is  still  a lot  that  we 
i don’t  know  about  them.  The  old  loblollies 
t in  the  Scuppernong’s  swamp  forest  are  all 
! that  remains  of  extensive  pine  stands  that 
! were  found  in  the  region’s  pocosins  before 
most  of  the  wetlands  were  cleared  for  agri- 
|i  culture  over  the  past  50  years.” 

In  addition  to  providing  a refuge  for 
: plants  and  animals,  the  river  and  its  flood- 
! plain  are  vital  links  in  the  larger  conser- 
i vation  landscape.  “A  swamp-pocosin  area 
i links  Rider’s  Creek  to  the  Alligator  River, 

. and  a corridor  of  wetlands  connects  the 
I1  Scuppernong  to  other  conservation  lands 
i like  Pocosin  Lakes  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  to  the  south  and  the  Conserva- 
tion Fund’s  Palmetto-Peartree  Preserve 
to  the  north,”  says  Lynch.  “These  protected 
; lands  form  a wildlife  corridor  for  birds  and 
wide-ranging  mammals  like  black  bears. 

I Red  wolves  are  increasingly  common 
I in  this  area  as  well.” 


-}-|uBtAH  impach  on  tkt  WwAteayt 
The  tranquil,  undisturbed  backwater  of 
today  belies  the  Scuppernong’s  past  impor- 
tance as  an  artery  ol  commerce.  Before  the 
development  ol  rail  and  highway  networks, 
rivers  such  as  the  Scuppernong  connected 
landlocked  farmers  and  plantation  owners 
to  markets  in  the  more  populated  world. 
Permanent  European  settlements  appeared 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Scuppernong  in  1710,  and 
gradually  moved  upstream  into  an  area  that 
was  then  considered  inhospitable  swamp  land. 

Just  after  the  American  Revolution, 
Edenton  merchant  Josiah  Collins  and  two 
companions  formed  the  Lake  Company 
and  acquired  approximately  100,000  acres 
between  Lake  Phelps  and  the  Scuppernong, 
with  the  intention  of  draining  the  lake  and 
converting  the  swamp  land  to  agricultural 
uses.  The  company  successfully  squeezed 
agricultural  riches  out  of  soggy  swampland, 
but  only  at  the  expense  of  enslaved  Africans 
and  the  health  of  the  natural  landscape. 

Building  canals  by  hand  was  a brutal 
business.  “Canal  digging  was  the  crudest, 
most  dangerous,  unhealthy,  and  exhausting 
labor  in  the  American  South,”  writes  David 
Cecelski  in  “The  Waterman’s  Song.”  By 
1788,  slaves  had  dug  a 6-mile  canal  (later 
called  Somerset  Canal)  20  feet  wide  and 
6 feet  deep  from  the  lake  to  the  Scupper- 
nong River.  Forced  to  work  in  waist-deep 
muck,  the  canal  diggers  toiled  to  remove 
the  dense  tangle  of  vines  and  trees  while 
enduring  heat,  humidity  and  swarms  of 
insects.  Slaves  later  dug  three  additional 
canals  that  drained  swampland  around 
Lake  Phelps  and  opened  up  previously 
inaccessible  virgin  forests  for  lumbering. 

The  canals  connecting  Lake  Phelps  to 
the  Scuppernong  enabled  landowners  and 
farmers  to  deliver  wheat,  corn,  rice,  lumber, 
shingles  and  other  products  to  sailing  vessels 
anchored  in  the  Scuppernong.  Before  the  rail- 
roads came  to  the  area,  the  Scuppernong  was 
the  main  shipping  route  from  Washington 
and  Tyrrell  counties  to  markets  in  Edenton, 
Elizabeth  City  and  Norfolk.  River  commerce 
supported  three  antebellum  plantations  in 
the  area,  including  Somerset  Place  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Phelps,  which  was  built  in 
the  early  1830s.  A variety  of  sailing  vessels, 
canoes,  rafts  and  flatboats  plied  the  waters 
of  the  river,  and  at  the  advent  of  the  Civil 
War,  steamships  made  regular  passages 
between  Columbia  and  Elizabeth  City. 
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If  You  Go 


The  Scuppernong  River  is  included  in  the  N.C. 

Coastal  Plain  Paddle  Trails  Guide  and  offers 

four  canoe  rest-picnic  platforms.  For  trail 

details  visit  www.ncsu.edu/paddletrails/. 

■ Boat  put-ins: 

• The  Town  of  Creswell  Park  ramp  at  Spruill's 
Bridge,  south  of  Creswell  on  Main  Street. 

• Cross  Landing  Bridge  on  Cross  Landing 
Road,  east  of  Creswell. 

• The  Center  for  the  Sounds  in  Columbia. 

■ Camping,  hiking,  boating  and  picnicking  are 
available  at  nearby  Pettigrew  State  Park, 
2252  Lake  Shore  Road,  Creswell,  NC 
27928,(252)  797-4475 
www.ncsparks.net/pett.html 

■ The  Walter  B.  Jones  Sr.  Center  for  the 
Sounds,  located  on  the  waterfront  in 
Columbia,  also  houses  offices  of  the 
Pocosin  Lakes  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

• Pocosin  Lakes  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
P.0.  Box  329/205  South  Ludington  Dr. 
Columbia,  NC  27925 

(252)  796-3004 
www.pocosinlakes.fws.gov 

■ The  town  of  Columbia  hosts  the  annual 
Scuppernong  River  Festival  on  the 
second  Saturday  in  October.  Check 
out  www.visittyrrellcounty.com  for 
more  information. 
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When  the  rail  line  came  to  Crcswell  and 
Columbia  in  1908,  traffic  on  the  Scupper- 
nong  slowed  momentarily.  River  traffic 
rebounded  a few  years  later,  fueled  by  tim- 
ber companies’  need  to  transport  large 
quantities  of  lumber,  including  the  highly 
coveted  Atlantic  white  cedar,  or  juniper. 
Ranging  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts 
from  Maine  to  Mississippi,  juniper  grows 
in  highly  organic,  saturated  peat  soils. 
With  its  light,  aromatic,  rot-resistant  wood, 
juniper  has  been  a highly  valuable  timber 
since  the  first  European  settlements,  and 
was  historically  used  for  building  ships  and 
cabins,  and  in  making  shingles  and  buckets. 

The  destruction  of  North  Carolina’s 
white  cedar  forests  reached  catastrophic 
proportions  with  the  advent  of  steamboats 


f}  in  ArcoveAu 

Ironically,  the  demise  ol  the  virgin  juniper 
forests  may  have  sparked  the  future  salvation 
ol  the  Scuppernong.  By  the  1980s,  one  of 
the  last  remnant  juniper  stands  on  the  river 
was  owned  by  Quentin  Bell,  a forester  and 
real  estate  appraiser  from  Manteo.  Located 
on  U.S.  04  across  the  river  from  Columbia, 
the  263-acre  tract  contained  a 60-acre  stand 
of  majestic,  old-growth  Atlantic  while  cedar. 
Bell  originally  purchased  the  property  as  a 
timber  investment.  But  after  meeting  with 
staff  of  the  N.C.  Natural  Heritage  Program 
and  The  Nature  Conservancy  and  talking  to 
them  about  Atlantic  white  cedar’s  rarity,  he 
decided  to  save  the  tract  for  conservation. 

When  Lynch  hiked  into  the  cedar  stand 
for  the  first  time,  he  knew  that  Bell’s  prop- 
erty was  exceptional.  “What  impressed  me 
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and  steam  logging  in  the  1800s.  In  “Cedar 
History  of  the  Carolinas,”  botanist  Cecil 
Frost  writes:  “Perhaps  50  percent  of  exist- 
ing white  cedar  acreage  in  North  Carolina 
was  cut  between  1870  and  1890,  the  larg- 
est operation  being  that  of  John  L.  Roper.” 
The  John  L.  Roper  Company  operated  a 
sawmill  and  cedar  shingle  mill  in  Roper, 
a town  west  of  Columbia  named  for  the 
enterprise.  “His  company,  which  claimed 
to  be  the  largest  timber  operation  in  the 
world  in  1907,  had  two  white  cedar  shin- 
gle mills  with  a combined  capacity  of 
100,000  machine-made  shingles  a day. 
White  cedar,  always  the  most  valuable  tree 
in  the  coastal  region,  was  so  thoroughly 
exploited  that  no  stand  is  known  to  have 
been  overlooked  during  this  period.” 
Government-sponsored  drainage  of  wet- 
lands between  1950  and  1970  eventually 
destroyed  almost  all  of  the  viable  juniper 
habitat  in  North  Carolina.  “Most  remain- 
ing white  cedar  habitat  was  converted  to 
agriculture  or  loblolly  pine,  or  otherwise 
permanently  altered  during  this  destruc- 
tive phase,”  writes  Frost.  It  is  estimated 
that  only  between  one  and  10  percent  of 
Atlantic  white  cedar’s  original  acreage 
remains  in  the  United  States. 


on  my  first  venture  into  the  Bell  tract  was 
the  sheer  size  of  the  trees.  It  was  a museum- 
quality  stand  of  old  cedars  that  had  some- 
how escaped  the  loggers,”  recalls  Lynch. 
“This  tract  may  contain  one  of  the  largest 
junipers  in  the  state.  Purchasing  Quentin’s 
property  in  1989  gave  The  Nature  Conser- 
vancy the  momentum  to  protect  the  most 
significant  tracts  along  the  Scuppernong. 
We  were  fortunate  to  receive  gifts  of  prop- 
erty from  other  landowners  since  that 
initial  acquisition,  and  now  the  conser- 
vancy owns  650  acres  on  the  river.” 

Other  conservation  groups  have  secured 
land  along  the  river.  The  Conservation  Fund 
donated  more  than  93,000  acres  of  pocosin 
wetlands  in  Washington,  Tyrrell  and  Hyde 
counties  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Pocosin 
Lakes  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  This  dona- 
tion included  eight  tracts  on  or  near  the 
Scuppernong  and  its  tributaries — approx- 
imately 2,000  acres  that  contain  swamp 
forest  and  some  Atlantic  white  cedar. 

Also,  a coalition  of 
community  leaders  and 
public  and  private 
agencies  is  working 
to  bolster  the  area’s 


sn  uggling  economy  by  creating  ecotourism 
opportunities  centered  around  the  river. 
The  partners  sponsored  construction  of  the 
Walter  B.  Jones  Sr.  Center  for  the  Sounds  in 
Columbia,  which  houses  environmental 
education  facilities,  exhibits,  a gift  shop  and 
an  interpretive  boardwalk. 

With  assistance  from  The  Nature 
Conservancy  and  grants  from  three  state 
trust  funds  (Parks  and  Recreation,  Clean 
Water  Management  and  Natural  Heritage), 
the  N.C.  Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
purchased  1,800  acres  in  2004  that  are  now 
managed  as  a unit  of  Pettigrew  State  Park. 
Park  superintendent  Sid  Shearin  sees  great 
opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation  with 
this  new  addition:  “We  don’t  have  any  more 
developable  land  for  facilities  at  Lake  Phelps. 
But  we  purchased  a riverfront  tract  from 
Weyerhaeuser  that  is  high  enough  to  sup- 
port a visitor  center  and  campgrounds. 

We  are  beginning  the  process  of  revising 
our  master  plan  for  the  park  and  hope  that 
we  can  get  the  approval,  and  the  funding, 
to  create  new  facilities  along  the  river.”  A 
canal  running  through  the  property  could 
serve  as  a canoe  access  from  the  camp- 
ground to  the  river. 

Perhaps  we  will  witness  the  writing  of 
a new  chapter  in  the  story  of  the  Scupper- 
nong, when  one  day  we  will  be  able  to  camp 
along  its  banks  and  listen  to  barred  owls 
as  we  watch  the  moon  rise  over  the  river. 
Perhaps  time  is  all  the  river  needs  to  recover 
from  human  impacts. 

Like  the  wine  from 
the  grape  that 
bears  its  name, 
let’s  hope  the 
Scuppernong  con- 
tinues to  improve 
with  age.  ^ 

Ida  Phillips 
Lynch  is 
co-owner 
oj  Niche 
Publishing. 
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BYROn  TABOR  CAM  H iT  A QU  Ai  L OH  TH  E Wi  HG  WiTH  A BOW  AMD  ARROW. 

H E HAS  BIGGER  TARGETS,  TOO. 

Written  by  Greg  Jenkins  > Photographed  by  A.  Mack  Sawyer 


Byron  Tabor  is  standing  in  the  middle  of  a sorghum  field  with  a how  and  arrow  in  one  hand 
and  the  check  cord  of  his  birddog  in  the  other.  Beside  him  stands  his  7-year-old  son,  Luke, 
who  also  brandishes  a bow  and  arrow.  Thirty  feet  behind  the  Tabors  is  cameraman  John  Lawhon, 
filming  the  pair  with  a high-definition  digital  video  camera.  No  one  says  a word. 

Byron  releases  Beretta,  his  German  shorthaired  pointer,  and  the  pup  quickly  points  a quail  in 
a cluster  of  tall  grass.  “Send  in  Doodlebug,”  Byron  says.  Steve  Conrad,  Doodlebug’s  owner,  sets 
the  eager,  squirming  Jack  Russell  terrier  on  the  ground.  Instantly  running  at  full  speed,  the  little 
dog  sprints  to  the  spot  pointed  by  Beretta  and  flushes  the  bobwhite.  As  the  quail  takes  flight, 
Byron  and  Luke  zing  arrows  at  the  small  game  bird.  Byron's  blunt-tipped  arrow  impacts  the 
quail  with  a poof  of  feathers,  as  if  the  bobwhite  had  been  hit  with  a tennis  racket.  “Whooooooo!  ” 
Byron  hollers.  “Yea,  Daddy!”  Luke  cheers. 

Luke  hurries  to  retrieve  the  arrow  shot  from  his  child-sized  bow  while  Byron  picks  up  the  bird 
and  looks  it  over.  Luke  runs  over  to  high-five  his  dad  and  have  a look  at  the  bird.  Then  the  Tabors 
get  set  up  again  and  try  to  repeat  the  process. 


Byron  Tabor  is  on  a mission.  Actually, 
he’s  on  several  interconnected  missions  at 
the  same  time.  Tabor  wants  to  spread  the 
message  of  bowhunting,  which  he  calls  the 
greatest  sport  in  the  world;  he  wants  to  pro- 
tect Americans’  Second  Amendment  rights; 
he  wants  to  get  kids  involved  in  the  out- 
doors; and  he  wants  to  bring  nonchurch- 
going good  old  boys  to  salvation. 

If  that  sounds  like  a lot  of  work,  it  is. 
Tabor,  an  ordained  Southern  Baptist  min- 
ister, travels  with  his  family  several  months 
out  of  the  year  working  on  the  main  venue 
for  his  messages,  a television  show  called 


“Outdoors  On  Target  for  Christ.”  The  pro- 
gram is  an  offshoot  of  his  earlier  ministry 
in  which  he  preached  the  Gospel  after  wow- 
ing the  crowd  with  an  amazing  bow-and- 
arrow  exhibition.  He  would  shoot  lit  candles 
out  of  people’s  mouths,  coat  unsuspecting 
volunteers  with  flour  bursting  from  bal- 
loons shot  with  an  arrow,  and  even  split 
apples  on  folks’  heads,  William  Tell  style. 

“There’s  something  I found  by  doing  the 
trick  archery  demonstrations  over  the  years,” 
Tabor  said.  “Whether  it’s  a little  3-  or  4-year- 
old  kid  or  a lady  in  her  90s,  they  all  enjoy 
the  demos.  There’s  just  something  about 


r 


our  human  nature  that  we  like  to  see  that 
arrow  go  through  the  air.  There’s  some- 
thing that  captivates  our  attention.” 

Tabor  labels  his  methods  Education 
through  Entertainment  and  Activity-Based 
Evangelism.  He  uses  the  entertainment — 


Beretta,  Whitney,  Violetteand  S( 

to  the  shooting  sports  will  make 
more  responsible.  Below:  Doodleb 
high-energy  member  of  the  video 
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whether  it’s  an  archery  demonstration  or 
an  episode  of  the  TV  show  — to  educate 
people  about  hunting,  fishing  and  the 
shooting  sports.  Tabor  is  among  those  who 
are  convinced  that  the  government  will 
eventually  legislate  hunting  and  firearm 
ownership  out  of  existence  if  the  current 
generation  of  youth  is  inexperienced  with 
the  outdoors.  “We  have  got  to,  as  sportsmen, 
give  this  next  generation  a good,  positive 
experience  with  hunting,  fishing  and  the 
shooting  sports,”  Tabor  said.  “If  not,  we ’re 
going  to  lose  it  at  the  voting  booth.” 

Activity-Based  Evangelism  is  the  idea  that 
the  hunting  excursions  portrayed  in  his  tele- 
vision program  will  catch  the  eye  of,  as 
Tabor  says,  “those  good  old  boys  that  you 
couldn’t  drag  to  church  with  a log  chain. 
That  guy  who  will  just  not  get  caught  with 
his  pickup  truck  in  the  church  parking  lot  , 
will  come  to  one  of  our  live  demos  or  watch 
the  television  program.”  Once  that  good  old 
boy’s  attention  is  captured  by  Tabor’s  expert 
bowhunting,  the  reverend  uses  that  oppor- 
tunity to  share  the  Good  News. 

Tabor  knows  his  audience  because  he 
grew  up  one  of  those  good  old  boys,  albeit 
a churchgoing  one.  “One  of  the  smaller 
Christian  networks  is  not  going  to  run  our 
program  because  they  didn't  want  to  show 
the  kill  shots,”  he  said.  “I  looked  at  the  lady 
and  I said,  ‘Well,  ma’am,  the  reason  good  old 
boys  watch  hunting  shows  is  because  they 
want  to  see  something,  as  they  would  say 
in  Alabama,  “get  kilt.”  They  want  to  see 
something  get  shot.’  ” 

Tabor’s  personality,  that  of  a fast  talker 
with  a “Blue  Collar  Comedy”  sense  of 
humor,  is  the  driving  force  of  his  projects. 

A bundle  of  energy,  he  looks  people  in  the 
eye  and  offers  a firm  handshake,  all  the 
while  telling  of  his  latest  trip  or  his  efforts 


to  market  the  TV  program  or  one  of  his 
other  business  ventures.  This  is  not  your 
father’s  televangelist. 

READY,  Aim,  PREACH 

Tabor  grew  up  the  eldest  of  three  brothers 
in  the  “roll,  poke  and  plumb”  hamlet  of 
Owens  Cross  Roads  in  northern  Alabama. 
“It’s  such  a small  town,”  Tabor  said,  “when 
you’re  going  down  the  road,  by  the  time  you 
rolled  your  window  down  and  poked  your 
head  out,  you  was  plumb  through  the  place.” 
Small  though  it  was,  Owens  Cross  Roads 
was  a great  place  for  boys  to  enjoy  the  out- 
doors. The  Tabor  brothers  fished  in  the 
Flint  River  and  tromped  together  through 
the  woods  in  search  of  birds  and  small  game. 
Byron,  who  received  his  first  bow  when  he 
was  4 or  5,  would  compete  with  his  brothers, 
Aaron  and  Nathan,  to  see  who  could  shoot 
the  most  accurately.  With  Byron  using  his 
bow  and  the  younger  Tabors  using  their 
BB  guns,  Byron  often  won. 

His  love  for  archery  flourished,  and 
Byron’s  parents  bought  him  a little  com- 
pound bow  he  used  to  hunt  small  game  up 
until  high  school.  During  a summer  trip  to 
Florida  when  he  was  14,  Tabor  was  intro- 
duced to  competitive  shooting  by  a family 
friend  who  owned  an  archery  shop.  Using 
a new  competition-level  compound  bow, 
Tabor  won  the  first  archery  tournament  he 
entered.  He  won  again  and  again,  repeatedly 
taking  his  division  in  the  state  tournament, 
and  eventually  moved  up  to  the  men’s  divi- 
sion while  he  was  still  a teenager. 

Tabor’s  parents  moved  the  family  to 
Kernersville  in  1984  when  Byron  was  in  high 
school.  There  he  found  a mentor,  veteran 
competition  archer  Wilbur  Wooten.  In  high 
school,  he  once  accompanied  Wooten  to  an 
archery  exhibition  for  a group  of  Boy  Scouts. 


Wooten  did  dozens  of  highly  technical  shots 
with  a few  tricks  thrown  in,  and  lectured 
about  the  finer  points  of  shooting  a bow 
and  arrow.  Tabor  decided  to  try  a twist  on 
Wooten’s  presentation.  “If  he  could  do  this 
and  just  talk  about  archery,”  he  said,  “why 
couldn’t  I do  this  and  tell  kids  about  Jesus? 
It  kind  of  clicked  there  that  day.” 

BECominc  a straight  shooter 

Tabor  put  on  his  first  archery  demonstration 
as  a high  school  student  in  1987.  Later,  at  a 
Christian  camp,  a group  of  rambunctious 
boys  threw  him  into  a pond,  so  he  decided 
to  get  them  back  during  his  archery  demo. 
Tabor  had  the  boys  lie  down  next  to  one 
another,  each  with  his  head  in  one  chair 
and  his  rear  end  in  another.  He  had 
each  boy  hold  a balloon  in  his  teeth,  and  he 
popped  all  the  balloons  with  one  arrow.  What 
the  boys  did  not  know  was  that  Tabor  had 
filled  each  of  the  balloons  with  a huge  amount 
of  baby  powder,  which  exploded  in  a white 
cloud  once  his  arrow  hit.  “When  they  stood 
up,  they  looked  like  Casper  the  Friendly 
Ghost,”  he  said.  “I  didn’t  think  to  tell  them 
to  close  their  mouths.  They  stood  up  cough- 
ing and  gagging.  It  looked  like  a Kiss  concert. 
They  were  spewing  baby  powder  everywhere.” 
But  in  addition  to  having  some  fun  at  the 
boys’  expense,  Tabor  experienced  a life- 
changihg  epiphany.  “Something  happened 
at  that  moment,”  he  said.  “With  all  the  trick 
archery  stuff  we  had  been  doing,  it  had  been 
golf  claps.  Well,  when  those  balloons  popped, 
and  those  guys  stood  up  with  baby  powder 
falling  off  of  them,  them  spewing  it  out  and 
coughing,  [the  room]  erupted.  People  jumped 
up  out  of  their  seats  screaming,  hollering, 
clapping  their  hands  and  laughing.  I’m  sure 
I looked  shocked.  It  was  at  that  point  we 
stopped  doing  technical  shots.” 
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Tabor’s  approach  had  always  been  about 
il  having  fun,  but  he  had  finally  found  a way 
ij  to  make  his  audience  have  a really  good 
I time  while  getting  his  message  across.  “If 
l can  get  them  to  laugh  and  relax,  I can 
j!  do  a couple  of  things,”  he  said.  “I  can  edu- 
!!  cate  them  with  the  truth  about  hunting, 

; fishing  and  the  shooting  sports.  . . . Most 
importantly,  at  every  single  demo,  we 
ii  always  bring  them  back  around  to  their 
;i  relationship  with  God.” 
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Tabor  spins  the  obvious  metaphor  of  the 
bow,  arrow  and  target  by  telling  folks  that  the 
arrow  doesn’t  reach  the  target  until  you  take 
action  and  fire  it.  “It’s  a very  powerful  visual 
illustration,”  Tabor  said.  Another  metaphor 
he  likes  to  use  is  from  Hebrews  4:12:  “For 
the  word  of  God  is  living  and  powerful,  and 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword.”  Tabor 
says  that  because  a sword  is  a close-range 
weapon,  he  has  to  get  close  enough  to  “cut” 
people  with  it.  Trick  archery  gets  their  atten- 


;h  archery 

serve  as  acting  coach. 

tion,  and  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
they  listen  to  the  Gospel. 

HUnTinG  BiRDS  AHD  SOULS 

Tabor’s  hunting  show  uses  the  same  tactics 
to  reach  its  audience.  Scripture  follows  the 
hunting  segments.  The  program  is  different 
from  the  average  hunting  show  in  other  ways. 
First,  all  members  of  the  Tabor  family  star 
in  the  episodes — Byron,  his  wife  Whitney, 
Scarlette  (who  turns  12  this  month),  9-year-old 
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“We  want  people  when  they  watch  the  show  to  know  that  we’re  having  fun,  and 
to  know  that  they  can  get  into  the  outdoors  with  their  kids  and  have  fun.” 


Violette  and  Luke,  along  with  Beretta  and  a 
couple  more  of  the  family’s  birddogs.  Tabor 
generally  uses  one  of  the  children  in  each 
segment,  allowing  them  to  get  a good  shot 
at  the  quarry.  Often,  for  big  game,  the  chil- 
dren will  use  a rifle  or  shotgun,  and  Tabor 
will  use  his  longbow.  “There’s  not  another 
show  on  TV  that  has  a whole  family  that 
hunts  and  fishes  together,”  Byron  said. 

Second,  Tabor  demonstrates  his  eye- 
popping bowhunting  skills.  The  family 
chases  big  game  such  as  deer,  bears,  turkeys, 
Barbarosa  rams  and  cape  buffaloes,  but 
Byron  makes  it  a point  to  include  wing 
shooting  with  his  longbow  in  every  episode. 
“You  may  see  an  occasional  pheasant  get 
shot  on  TV,  but  there’s  nobody  out  there 
on  a weekly  basis  shooting  pheasant,  duck, 
chukar  and  bobwhite  quail  with  a longbow,” 
Tabor  said.  “Even  little  old  gray-haired  ladies 
that  don’t  hunt  are  drawn  to  that  because  it’s 
different.  If  you  think  of  the  popular  shows 


on  TV,  it’s  stuff  that’s  different  and  stands 
out  and  catches  people’s  attention.” 

The  children’s  involvement  in  the  show 
may  keep  the  testosterone  level  down,  but 
it  also  adds  a level  of  difficulty  to  filming 
that  is  akin  to  herding  cats.  Simultaneously, 
Tabor  may  star,  direct,  hunt,  retrieve  doz- 
ens of  arrows,  train  dogs,  teach  archery 
technique,  parent  the  children  on-  or  off- 
camera,  and  serve  as  acting  coach.  He  also 
has  a Web  site,  www.ontargetforchrist.com. 
Whitney  does  everything  else,  including 
home-school,  feed  and  outfit  all  three  kids, 
allowing  the  family  to  travel  anywhere  in 
the  country  to  him  the  show. 

Tabor  seems  to  relish  the  challenge  of 
making  the  complicated  formula  look  sim- 
ple, drawing  on  his  seemingly  endless  energy 
reserves  and  relentless  perfectionism  to  pull 
everything  together.  Still,  he  admits  that  it 
can  be  a tough  way  to  preach.  “Making  an 
outdoors  show,  with  one  guy  walking  around 


with  a gun,  is  a job,”  he  said.  If  he  used 
a compound  bow  on  his  program,  Tabor 
would  need  to  be  within  40  yards  of  his 
quarry.  But  using  the  longbow  increases 
the  difficulty  by  cutting  that  distance  in 
half.  “Then  you  want  everything  at  15  or 
20  yards,”  he  said.  “Then  you  say,  Let’s 
bring  three  kids  along.  ...  I can’t  imagine 
anybody  trying  to  him  a show  that’s  more 
difficult  than  what  we  do.” 

SHO(hTinG  SPORTS  TEACH 
RESPOnSiBILiTY 

Tabor  believes  that  his  children’s  exposure 
to  hunting  will  make  them  better  people 
and  more  responsible  stewards  of  natural 
resources.  He  says  there  are  no 
hunting  programs  targeted  at  kids 
whose  fathers  don’t  hunt  and  fish, 
and  his  show  helps  fill  that  void.  “We  want 
people  when  they  watch  the  show  to  know 
that  we’re  having  fun,  and  to  know  that 
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they  can  get  into  the  outdoors  with  their 
kids  and  have  fun,”  Tabor  said. 

He  said  he  is  often  asked  why  he  lets  his 
children  participate  in  hunting  and  shoot- 
ing. Tabor  explains  that  shooting  sports  are 
a hobby  that  people  can  enjoy  regardless  of 
age,  race,  economic  status  or  handicap.  A 
small  child  can  go  out  with  a grandparent 
and  shoot  plastic  army  men  with  a BB  gun. 


and  everyone  has  a great  time.  “There’s 
nothing  glse  you  can  do  over  a period  of 
years  as  a hobby  or  a spoi  l like  the  shooting 
sports,”  Tabor  said.  “That’s  why  1 enjoy  it 
so  much.  It’s  something  you  can  do  as  a 
family  that  knows  no  age  barriers.” 

To  that  end,  Tabor  and  his  extended 
family  plan  to  open  what  he  calls  “a  shoot- 
ing sports  version  of  the  YMCA.”  His  min- 
istry is  nonprofit,  but  X-Treme  Outdoors 
USA  in  Kernersville  will  be  a retail  store 
with  a full  selection  of  archery,  air  gun  and 
paintball  supplies,  plus  indoor  and  outdoor 
shooting  ranges  for  each  sport. 


To  target  inner-city  kids  who  are 
unlikely  to  be  exposed  to  shooting  sports, 
the  Tabors  operate  a mobile  shooting  booth. 
In  it,  children  watch  an  instructional  safety 
video  and  a Christian  message,  and  then 
have  a chance  to  shoot  targets  with  a bow 
and  arrow,  a pellet  gun  and  a paintball  gun. 

And  don’t  get  Tabor  started  on  the  topic 
of  school  shootings  or  the  suggestion  that 
handling  guns  will  create  trigger-happy  kids. 
He  believes  just  the  opposite:  If  children 
are  taught  to  appreciate  the  power  of  fire- 
arms, including  seeing  guns  kill  animals, 
they  will  respect  firearms  and  know  how 
to  handle  them  responsibly.  “When  Cain 
killed  Abel,  God  didn’t  ban  rocks  or  require 
a waiting  period  to  pick  up  a stick,”  Tabor 
said.  “He  held  Cain  responsible  for  what 
he  had  done.  The  real  issue  is  personal 
responsibility,  not  gun  control.” 

Parents  will  occasionally  tell  Tabor  that 
they  don’t  want  their  children  watching  his 
hunting  show  or  archery  demos  because  they 
are  afraid  their  children  will  try  to  emulate 
him.  He  scoffs  at  this  notion,  telling  parents 
that  it  is  their  job  to  make  sure  their  kids 
know  not  to  try  his  tricks  at  home. 

“If  we  follow  [their]  philosophy,  you’ll 
never  be  able  to  let  your  kids  watch  NASCAR 
because  they  will  get  out  and  drive  too  fast,” 
Tabor  said.  “You  won’t  be  able  to  ever  take 
your  kids  to  the  circus  because  they’re  liable 
to  try  to  swing  off  the  top  of  the  house  with  a 
rope.  If  everybody  was  like  [that] , we  wouldn’t 
have  hunting,  NASCAR  or  the  circus.  . . . 
There  are  things  in  the  world  that  only  pro- 
fessionals should  do — or  crazy  rednecks.”  # 
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Rolling  waves  rumbled  as  they  crashed  to  loam  against  the  boulders 
of  the  jetties  guarding  either  side  of  Masonboro  Inlet.  Sea  birds 
circled  the  water  swirling  around  the  ends  of  the  rock  walls,  scold- 
ing one  another  as  they  feinted  at  the  emerald  surface.  Fish  leaped 
from  the  water  in  all  directions,  sending  schools  of  baitfish  skittering. 
One  by  one,  the  sea 
birds  stopped  their 
scolding  and  swooped 
down  to  capture  easy 
prey,  only  to  resume 
their  controversy  as 
unsuccessful  hunters 
chased  them,  attempt- 
ing to  steal  their  good 
fortune  away. 

Just  like  the  birds, 

1 scanned  the  surface, 
attempting  to  find  the 
highest  concentration 
of  fish.  Finding  a half-acre  of  water  literally  alive  with  jumping 
Spanish  mackerel,  I maneuvered  the  boat  upwind  and  allowed  it  to 
drift  toward  the  school.  I rigged  a fly  rod  and  made  a few  false  casts 
to  wet  the  line.  The  boat  drifted  near  and  I splashed  the  fly  down. 
A trout-stream  purist  may  have  to  act  sneaky  and  make  casts  that 


create  nary  a ripple,  but  to  a hungry  Spanish  mackerel,  a clumsy  cast 
has  only  to  strike  saltwater  to  incite  a riot. 

Fish  competed  to  eat  the  fly.  One  fish  struck,  missed  and  struck 
again.  I lallway  to  the  boat,  he  spit  the  hook.  But  another  slashed  as 
the  fly  was  inches  from  the  gunwale,  straightening  the  loops  of  slack 

from  the  floating  line  piled 
at  my  feel  and  burning  it 
away  until  the  braided 
backing  showed.  Towing 
the  fly  line  like  a streak- 
ing torpedo,  the  fish  soon 
exhausted  its  strength.  Reel- 
ing in  the  line,  I hoisted  the 
spent  fish  over  the  stern, 
took  a few  photos,  then 
sent  him  back  to  the  sea. 

As  1 scanned  the  out- 
going tide  line  for  another 
school,  it  dawned  on  me 
that  of  all  the  fish  in  the  Atlantic,  the  Spanish  mackerel  is  the  one 
that  is  truly  everybody's  fish.  Anglers  in  johnboats  were  casting  lures. 
Bluewater-capable  boats  of  over  35  feet  were  trolling  spoons  at  high 
speed.  Fly-fishermen  whipped  air  with  their  long  rods.  Anglers  cast 
jerkbaits  beneath  schools  of  birds  swarming  off  the  end  of  Johnny 
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Mercer's  Pier  while  other  anglers  hooked 
Spanish  mackerel  as  they  struck  live  baits 
suspended  beneath  float  rigs. 

Game  fish  to  light-tackle  enthusiasts, 
money  fish  to  charter  captains  and  com- 
mercial fishermen,  baitfish  to  offshore  mar- 
lin anglers,  or  food  fish  as  the  tasty  product 
of  a weekend  day  out  on  the  brine  for  the 
majority  of  anglers,  the  Spanish  mackerel  is 
one  of  the  most  abundant  and  easy-to-catch 
fish  in  North  Carolina  coastal  waters.  They 
first  show  up  in  late  April  or  early  May  and 
remain  until  November.  But  even  though 
their  abundance  is  virtually  guaranteed, 
anglers  must  first  know  where  to  find  them. 

LOCATION,  LOCATION,  LOCATION 

Spanish  mackerel  usually  form  large  schools 
near  inlets,  where  they  feed  on  minnows  and 
finfish  fry  that  concentrate  in  the  nutrient- 
rich  water.  A falling  tide  generally  creates  the 
best  conditions  for  condensing  seagoing 
schools  of  Spanish  mackerel.  Tide  lines  form 
where  inshore  waters  of  lower  salinity,  higher 


turbidity  and  higher  or  lower  temperatures 
and  dissolved  oxygen  content  meet  ocean 
waters.  Tide  lines  act  as  walls  to  baitfish 
in  varying  degrees,  depending  upon  the 
makeup  of  the  water  and  the  characteristics 
of  the  baitfish,  and  these  walls  create  oppor- 
tunities for  game  fish  like  Spanish  mackerel 
to  go  on  feeding  sprees. 

Most  anglers  concentrate  their  efforts 
around  the  inlets  located  all  along  the  state's 
coastline,  but  the  fish  also  are  found  consis- 
tently at  many  other  places.  Although  they 
are  migratory  ocean  fish,  Spanish  mackerel 
also  venture  into  inshore  waters  when  con- 
ditions are  right  — an  easterly  wind,  water 
temperatures  of  72  to  82  degrees  and  no 
recent  rainfalls  to  decrease  salinity.  Some 
N.C.  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries  (DMF) 
estuarine  artificial  reefs  inside  Pamlico 
Sound  can  be  alive  with  leaping  Spanish 
mackerel.  They  can  also  be  caught  inside 
the  rest  of  the  state’s  sounds  during  warm 
weather  conditions,  and  are  no  strangers  to 
the  Intracoastal  Waterway.  Boaters  anywhere 


along  the  waterway  may  be  treated  to  the 
sight  of  jumping  Spanish  mackerel.  The 
closer  to  an  inlet  they  navigate,  the  more 
frequent  the  sightings, 

Inside  and  outside  the  inlets,  Spanish 
mackerel  swim  in  channels  and  in  sloughs 
near  sandbars  and  scatter  out  along  the 
beaches.  The  fish  can  swim  right  in  the 
surf,  and  sometimes  crash  onto  the  beach  in 
their  race  to  catch  prey  until  a subsequent 
wave  provides  re-entry  to  the  sea.  Nearshore 
artificial  reefs  and  natural  hard  bottom 
areas  or  rock  ledges  hold  their  share  of 
Spanish  mackerel.  At  most  times  of  the 
Spanish  mackerel  season,  the  largest  indi- 
vidual fish  occur  at  hard-structure  areas 
within  10  miles  of  the  beach. 

Anglers  can  find  Spanish  mackerel  by 
observing  the  water  surface,  scanning  the 
sky  for  birds  diving  to  the  water,  or  making 
a call  over  a VHF  radio  to  contact  other 
anglers.  Although  many  captains  are  tight- 
lipped  about  other  game  fish,  they  readily 
share  information  about  abundant  Spanish 
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enough  density  to  cheat  the  wind  lor  long 
casts.  Cast  into  visible  schools  or  blind-easi 
into  seemingly  fish-starved  waters,  the  lure 
is  highly  effective  and  seems  to  have  been 
designed  specifically  for  the  purpose  ol 
catching  Spanish  mackerel. 

Recently,  anglers  have  begun  using  what 
were  once  considered  baitfish  jigging  rigs 
equipped  with  multiple  gold  hooks  dressed 
with  feathers  to  catch  Spanish.  Using  these 
gang  rigs,  they  catch  Spanish  mackerel  by 
the  multiples  instead  of  reeling  them  in 
one  at  a time. 

Live-bait  fishermen  also  have  good  luck 
catching  Spanish  mackerel  from  piers.  They 
use  the  same  trolley  rig  used  by  king  mack- 
erel anglers,  with  the  line  from  one  rod 
anchored  to  the  bottom  with  a heavy  sinker 
and  a live  bait  suspended  by  one  or  more 
treble  hooks  from  a second  line  slid  along 
the  anchor  line  to  the  water  by  a release  clip. 

Other  live -bait  anglers  fish  for  Spanish 
mackerel  from  boats.  A small  menhaden 
or  mullet  is  hooked  on  a small  treble  hook 
with  a short  length  of  wire  leader  and  cast 
into  an  area  known  to  hold  fish.  The  tactic 
is  especially  popular  when  big  Spanish 


mackerel  are  schooling  around  inlet  bars  and 
at  artificial  reefs,  and  it  catches  many  fish 
over  the  DMF  citation  weight  of  6 pounds. 

Other  boat  tactics  include  sight  casting, 
jigging  and  trolling.  Tor  sight  casting,  any 
tough,  shiny  lure  or  flashy  fly  will  do.  Most 
anglers  cast  metal  spoons,  tinsel  jigs,  hair  jigs, 
plastic  minnow-imitating  lures  or  the  same 
jerkbails  used  by  pier  fishermen.  Trolling 
usually  means  selling  out  a spread  of  metal 
spoons  rigged  to  run  at  various  depths.  A 
“bird”  is  a surface  planer  that  has  “wings” 
which  make  it  skitter  across  the  water.  They 
come  in  bright  colors  and  are  trolled  ahead 
of  a spoon  to  make  it  appear  as  if  one  fish  is 
chasing  another  to  incite  a spectacular  top- 
water  strike.  Watching  a bird  in  anticipation 
of  a strike  is  a great  way  to  keep  children 
interested  during  a saltwater  fishing  trip. 

Planers  are  diving  planes  used  to  take 
spoons  down  to  the  level  of  deep-running 
fish.  They  come  in  various  sizes,  and  the 
larger  the  planer,  the  deeper  it  dives.  Once 
a fish  strikes  a lure  trolled  behind  a planer, 
it  “trips”  and  planes  the  fish  to  the  sur- 
face. Although  birds  and  planers  can  take 
much  of  the  fight  out  of  the  fish,  they  can 


Above:  The  author  unhooks  a nice  Span- 
ish mackerel  he  caught  on  a fly.  The  fish 
regurgitate  recent  meals,  often  small  min- 
nows. Right:  The  black-tipped  dorsal  fin 
on  the  Spanish  differentiates  it  from  the 
similar-looking  king  mackerel.  Pier  fishing 
with  a jerkbait  is  highly  effective. 


mackerel.  Anyone  who  lives  inland  can  simply 
make  a few  phone  calls  to  a tackle  shop  or 
ocean  fishing  pier  to  find  out  the  location  of 
top  Spanish  action  before  head-ing  to  the  coast. 

MACKEREL  METHODS 

Many  anglers  get  started  by  catching  Spanish 
mackerel  from  a pier.  Some  never  graduate  to  - 
fishing  from  a boat.  At  piers,  Spanish  have 
the  reputation  for  biting  early  and  late  in  the 
day.  Because  pier  anglers  cannot  move  to 
chase  the  fish,  they  must  fish  when  the  fish 
are  most  likely  to  be  near  the  pilings. 

Pier  anglers  typically  use  light  spinning 
tackle  to  catch  Spanish  mackerel.  The  most 
common  lure  is  a metal  jerkbait  with  a face 
that  angles  sharply  forward  from  the  back 
of  the  head  to  the  tip  of  the  chin  to  help 
the  lure  dig  beneath  the  surface.  The  lure 
is  heavy  metal  or  weighted  plastic,  with 
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j add  lots  of  lun  to  the  fishing  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  fish  boated  over  what 
can  be  caught  trolling  unaided  spoons. 

In  many  cases,  simply  adding  a trolling 
weight  ahead  of  a spoon  will  take  it  down 
to  a depth  where  it  interests  deep-running 
Spanish  mackerel.  A fish  may  come  up 
30  feet  to  attack  a spoon. 

An  electronic  sonar  unit  is  a big  asset 
for  finding  Spanish  when  the  fish  are 
beneath  the  surface.  Not  only  do  the  under- 
water eyes  show  the  location  of  fish  and 
baitfish,  they  show  the  depth  at  which  they 
| are  swimming  and  the  location  of  structure 
that  may  attract  fish. 

Large  charter  and  sport- fishing  boats  take 
anglers  out  to  catch  Spanish  mackerel  fishing 
| all  along  the  coast.  They  specialize  in  trolling 
spoons  and  lures  at  high  speeds  at  known 
fishing  grounds.  Large  boats  have  the  advan- 
tage of  allowing  anglers  to  fish  in  the  safe, 
roomy  comfort  of  a cockpit  and  are  the  per- 
fect way  to  take  the  family  out  for  a day  of 
fun  fishing.  Trolling  multiple  lines  at  varying 
depths,  large  boats  can  boat  limits  of  Spanish 
in  a short  period  of  time,  giving  everyone 
onboard  a chance  to  reel  in  lots  of  fish. 


Trolling  a planer 
behind  a boat  on  a 
hand  line  is  one  of 
many  ways  to  catch 
Spanish  mackerel. 
For  sight  casting  to 
mackerel,  (from  top) 
flies,  crankbaits  and 
spoons  are  each 
effective  despite 
their  various  sizes, 
colors  and  hooks. 


CULINARY 
CONSI  DERATIONS 

Deepwater  last 
trolling  is  especially 
effective  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  when 
the  fish  feed  deep  in 
the  ocean.  There  are 
lots  of  theories  about 
why  Spanish  mack- 
erel feed  shallow  at 
daylight  and  dusk: 
decreased  light  pen- 
etration, baitfish 
movements,  and 
plankton  rise  and  fall  that  corresponds  with 
varying  amounts  of  light.  But  just  because  the 
shallow  bite  dies  with  the  loss  of  morning,  it 
does  not  mean  the  fish  cannot  be  caught. 

Still,  at  some  point,  most  Spanish  mack- 
erel anglers  encounter  days  when  fish  are 
clearing  the  water  all  around  the  boat  but 
will  not  bite.  They  cavort  playfully,  seeming 
to  laugh  at  the  angler’s  attempts  to  catch 
them.  They  may  be  spawning,  making  them 
uninterested  in  food.  But  more  likely,  they 
are  feeding  on  prey  tinier  than  an  angler  can 
match  with  the  lures  in  his  tackle  box. 

Under  such  conditions,  anglers  will  try 
anything.  They  deploy  their  lures  and  spoons 
on  longer,  thinner,  less  visible  leaders.  They 
use  lighter  lines  and  lighter  tackle.  They 
decrease  the  size  of  their  lures.  Such  des- 
perate Spanish  mackerel  situations  are  the 
heyday  for  the  fly  fisherman.  Spanish  mack- 
erel are  aggressive  feeders,  but  they  can  be 
extremely  size-specific  about  what  they  will 
eat.  On  those  days  when  size  matters,  feeding 
them  a fly  keeps  an  angler  in  on  the  action. 

Anglers  who  are  fly  rod  deprived  can 
still  cash  in  on  Spanish  mackerel  by  trolling 
tiny  jigs  or  flies  behind  their  lures  by  tying 
them  on  with  a few  yards  of  monofilament 
leader.  The  competition  imitated  by  the  lure 
attracts  Spanish  mackerel,  and  they  eat  the 
fly  because  it  is  the  size  of  the  baitfish  on 
which  they  are  feeding. 

If  in  doubt  about  the  size  of  baitfish 
Spanish  mackerel  are  eating,  anglers  can 
check  inside  the  fish  box.  Spanish  mackerel 
eject  their  prey  once  they  are  landed.  Any  fish 
to  be  kept  should  therefore  be  placed  directly 
into  an  open  cooler  filled  with  ice.  Not  only 
does  the  practice  prevent  unpleasant  messes, 
it  also  keeps  the  fish  fresh  for  best  flavor  and 
texture.  As  food  fish,  Spanish  mackerel  rank 


Herb-broiled  Spanish  Mackerel  Steaks 

4 small  Spanish  mackerel  steaks 
v4  cup  butter,  softened 
1 tablespoon  chopped  fresh  parsley 
1 tablespoon  thinly  sliced  green  onion, 
including  tops 

V2  teaspoon  chopped  fresh  tarragon 
(or  V4  teaspoon  dried) 

V2  teaspoon  chopped  fresh  thyme 
(or  V4  teaspoon  dried) 

1 teaspoon  salt 

V8  teaspoon  freshly  ground  black  pepper 
Vs  teaspoon  paprika 

Place  fillets  in  greased,  broiler-safe  pan,  without 
rack,  skin  side  down.  In  a small  bowl,  blend 
together  margarine,  parsley,  green  onion,  tarragon, 
thyme,  salt,  pepper  and  paprika.  Spread  over  fillets. 
Broil  about  4 inches  from  heat  until  fish  flakes  with 
a fork,  about  8 to  10  minutes.  Baste  once  or  twice 
with  pan  juices  during  cooking.  Serves  4. 

Source:"Mariner’s  Menu:  30  Years  of  Fresh  Seafood  Ideas" 
by  Joyce  Taylor,  published  by  N.C.  Sea  Grant. 

high.  A 15-fish  limit  of  Spanish  mackerel  over 
12  inches  long  will  feed  a large  gathering. 

Some  anglers  fillet  the  fish  leaving  the 
skin  on,  and  some  remove  it  because  it 
imparts  stronger  flavor.  Leaving  the  skin 
on  is  best  for  grilling  or  broiling  because  it 
holds  the  meat  together.  The  certain  thing 
is  that  Spanish  mackerel  are  gourmet  fare. 
Everybody  doesn’t  like  something.  But 
nobody  who  eats  fish  turns  down  a meal 
of  Spanish  mackerel.  ^ 

Mike  Marsh’s  new  book,  “Offshore  Angler  - 
Carolina’s  Mackerel  Boat  Fishing  Guide,” 
includes  a chapter  on  Spanish  mackerel. 

For  information  about  bag  limits,  size  limits  and 
identification  of  Spanish  mackerel,  visit  the  DMF 
Web  site  at  www.ncfisheries.net. 
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tC  it  / eah,  that’s  it.  We’re  gonna  go  for  it.  Rain  or  shine. 
Y OK,  see  you  next  Saturday.”  Karen  Willis  Amspacher 
JL  stretched  across  her  desk  at  the  Core  Sound  Water- 
fowl  Museum  on  Harkers  Island  to  hang  up  her  phone. 
“We  should  have  a pretty  good  crowd,”  she  proclaimed. 

As  director  of  the  museum,  Amspacher  was  spreading 
the  word  that  the  2004  Diamond  City  Homecoming  was 
on  again.  “We  had  to  postpone  it  due  to  Hurricane  Charley 
in  August.  Very  appropriate,  wasn’t  it?” 

Appropriate  indeed.  It  was,  after  all,  the  legendary  hur- 
ricane of  August  1899  that  ravaged  Diamond  City  and  the 
Outer  Banks  and  swept  away  an  entire  town,  a way  of  life, 
and  a centuries-old  connection  with  the  sandy  knolls  of 
Shackleford  Banks.  Now,  105  years  later,  amidst  a new 
string  of  approaching  hurricanes,  Amspacher  and  museum 
volunteers  were  making  preparations  to  host  a reunion  of 
the  island’s  descendants. 

No  one  is  exactly  sure  when  the  first  settlers  moved 
onto  Shackleford  Banks,  a 9-mile-long  island  that  today  is 
part  of  the  Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore  in  Carteret 
County.  But  a fiercely  independent  clan  of  whalers  and 
fishers  prospered  there  through  the  late  19th  century, 
when  the  effect  of  weather  proved  too  much  to  bear  and 
forced  them  to  abandon  their  island  homes.  More  than  a 
century  later,  their  rich  heritage  of  language  and  culture  is 
intensely  cherished  by  those  who  still  speak  the  distinctive 
island  brogue,  who  brandish  names  such  as  Guthrie, 
Hancock,  Lewis,  Moore,  Rose,  Salter,  Styron,  Willis  and 
Yeomans.  With  a strong  sense  of  family  pride  and  a long- 
ing to  celebrate  their  roots,  they  saw  the  Diamond  City 
Homecoming  as  their  time  to  be  together  again. 


WRITTEN  BY  JAY  BARNES 
PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  SCOTT  TAYLOR 
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A storm's  centennial  anniversary  rekindles  memories  of  the  fishing 

FAMILIES  OF  SHACKLEFORD  BANKS. 
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Sources:  Connie  Mason,  Cape  Lookout  National 
Park  Service;"lsland  Born  and  Bred/' Harkers 
Island  United  Methodist  Women 

ILLUSTRATION  BY  JIM  BROWN 
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The  first  European  settlers  on  Shackleford 
Banks  lived  off  the  land  and  sea,  harvesting 
a bounty  of  fish,  clams  and  scallops  from 
the  shallow  shoals  that  swirl  around  the 
island's  northern  shore.  In  the  mid-1700s, 
whalers  arrived 
from  New  Eng- 
land and  taught 
the  “Ca’e  Bankers” 
to  hunt  down 
right  whales  that 
passed  near  the 
coast  on  their  spring  migration.  Soon,  clust- 
ers of  small  homes  began  to  emerge  from  the 
rolling  dunes,  myrtle  bushes  and  cedar  groves 
that  hugged  the  backside  of  the  island. 

By  the  mid-1800s,  the  communities  scat- 
tered across  Shackleford  were  home  to  hun- 


dreds of  residents.  Most  settled  on  the 
island’s  eastern  end,  a short  distance  from 
the  Cape  Lookout  lighthouse.  Their  set- 
tlement was  later  dubbed  Diamond  City, 
after  the  famous  black-and-white  diamond 
pattern  painted  on  the  brick  lighthouse. 


"ALL  OF  THESE  FOLKS,  ALL  THE  WAV  DOWN  TO  MULLET  POND  AND  BEAUFORT 
INLET,  THEY  WERE  ALL  PART  OF  THE  BANKS  COMMUNITY.  YOU  HAD  FAMILY 
TIES  ALL  ALONG  IT.  BUT  DIAMOND  CITY  WAS  THE  DOWNTOWN.” 


The  lighthouse  was  actually  on  Core 
Banks,  separated  from  Shackleford  Banks 
by  a tidal  flat  known  as  “the  Drain”  (now 
Barden  Inlet).  The  original  1812  lighthouse 
was  replaced  with  a new  one  in  1859.  The 
lighthouse  keeper’s  quarters,  a lifesaving 


station  and  a few  houses  formed  another 
village  in  the  shadow  of  the  light  (see 
“Once  a Ca’e  Banker,”  Jan.  2004). 

On  Shackleford  Banks,  other  settlements 
sprang  up — Bells  Island,  Wade’s  Shore, 
Sam  Windsor’s  Lump  (the  Windsors  were 
the  island’s  only  Alrican-Americans)  and 
Mullet  Pond.  But  Diamond  City  remained 
the  largest  of  the  settlements  by  far. 

“There  were  probably  as  many  as  800 
residents  on  the  Banks,”  said  Joel  Hancock, 
an  island  descendant  and  author  ol  a history 
of  the  period,  “Strengthened  by  the  Storm.” 
“All  ol  these  lolks,  all  the  way  down  to  Mullet 
Pond  and  Beaufort  Inlet,  they  were  all  part  of 
the  Banks  community.  You  had  family  lies  all 
along  it.  But  Diamond  City  was  the  downtown.” 

The  homes  were  simple  structures  built  of 
lumber  salvaged  from  shipwrecks  or  cut  from 
the  island’s  small,  dense  forests.  The  first 
houses  were  primitive  — one-room  “hodges” 
with  dirt  floors  tucked  into  the  dunes.  Later 
structures  were  more  elaborate.  Axe-hewn 
cedar  posts  and  rafters  were  joined  by  hand- 
carved  wooden  pegs  soaked  in  porpoise  or 
whale  oil  to  tighten  the  joints.  Nails  were 
scarce,  and  pegged  joints  also  made  it  easier 
for  residents  to  disassemble  and  move  their 
homes,  which  they  often  did.  Most  homes 
were  whitewashed  with  lime,  and  beach  sand 
was  used  to  scrub  clean  their  wooden  floors. 

They  fashioned  door  and  window  hinges 
from  shark  skin  and  porpoise  hide.  Fireplace 
chimneys  were  made  from  a mixture  of  lime 
and  crushed  seashells.  Their  burlap  mat- 
tresses were  stuffed  with  dried  seaweed,  and 
their  lamps  were  whelk  shells  filled  with 
whale  oil.  In  every  way,  the  Ca’e  Bankers 
made  practical  use  of  their  island  resources. 

Through  the  middle  of  Diamond  City 
stretched  “Yellow  Hill,”  a massive  sand  dune 
said  to  be  40  feet  high  and  1,200  feet  long. 
From  the  top  of  this  dune,  spotters  scanned 
the  horizon  for  signs  of  approaching  right 
whales.  When  one  was  sighted,  the  men 
launched  their 
pilot  boats  from 
the  beach.  As  many 
as  20  men  in  four 
open  boats  would 
row  through  the 
waves,  all  working 
together  to  catch  the  whale,  kill  it  and  tow 
it  into  the  surf,  where  it  could  be  beached 
at  high  tide.  It  was  dangerous,  tiring  work. 
Sometimes  after  hours  of  battle,  a whale 
would  thrash  about  and  capsize  a boat, 
dumping  its  crew  into  the  frigid  ocean. 
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Once  a whale  was  harvested,  the  entire 
community  went  to  work.  Children  gathered 
driftwood  for  the  fires  that  were  built  on  the 
beach  under  huge  iron  kettles.  Into  the  ket- 
tles went  strips  of  blubber  hacked  IVom  the 
whale  carcass.  The  blubber  boiled  down  into 
oil,  a valuable  commodity  in  the  19th  century. 
Most  of  the  oil  produced  on  Shackleford  was 
poured  into  50-gallon  barrels,  loaded  onto 
sailboats  and  sold  in  Beaufort.  Whale  bones 
were  also  processed  and  sold  for  use  in  corsets 
and  umbrellas.  In  1880,  A.  Howard  Clark 
described  the  yearly  take  at  Diamond  City  as 
“about  four  whales,  averaging  1,800  gallons 
of  oil  and  450  pounds  of  bone  each,  giving 
the  catch  a value  of  $4,500.” 

Life  in  Diamond  City  revolved  around 
fishing  and  whaling,  but  the  families  there 
found  other  activities  to  occupy  their  time. 
Three  months  of  the  year, 
children  learned  their  lessons 
in  two  small  schoolhouses  on 
the  island.  The  schoolhouses 
also  accommodated  church 
services  and  square  dances. 

Island  residents  could  shop 
for  limited  supplies  in  three 
small  stores.  They  also  gath- 
ered wild  grapes,  made  tea 
from  dried  yaupon  leaves, 
and  prepared  stews  with 
loons  and  other  waterfowl 
they  managed  to  catch, 
sometimes  with  their  bare 
hands.  Some  families  brought 
over  goats,  sheep,  cows  and 
chickens,  which  shared  the 
island  with  herds  of  wild  ponies  whose 
descendants  still  roam  the  dunes  today. 

^luyjdcf  by  Xkd  5Pd<\0idt 

Through  the  years,  the  Ca’e  Bankers  endured 
punishing  weather  in  many  forms.  Bitterly 
cold  winters,  harsh  nor’easters  and  intense 
hurricanes  tested  their  homes  and  their 
wills.  But  it  wasn’t  until  the  late  1890s 
that  a couple  of  particularly  strong  storms 
washed  away  their  hopes  and  turned 
Diamond  City  into  a ghost  town. 

Hurricanes  were  always  a threat,  but  a 
destructive  storm  in  1896  caused  a few  res- 
idents to  move  off  the  island  and  settle  in 
Morehead  City.  Other  Shackleford  residents 
began  to  consider  relocating  to  the  main- 
land. The  great  hurricane  of  Aug.  17,  1899, 
struck  a final  blow — and  became  the  sin- 
gular event  that  broke  spirits  and  ended  the 
human  occupation  of  Shackleford  Banks. 


The  storm  was  later  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  deadly  to  move 
through  the  western  Atlantic  in  the  19th 
century.  Its  greatest  impact  was  in  Puerto 
Rico,  where  more  than  3,000  lives  were 
lost  on  Aug.  8,  1899.  It  was  named  “San 
Ciriaco”  for  the  patron  saint  of  that  fateful 
day.  After  battering  Florida  beaches  near 
West  Palm,  the  hurricane  turned  northward 
and  swept  over  the  Carolina  coast,  making 
landfall  just  north  of  Cape  Lookout. 

“It  was  the  worst  one  the  old  folks  could 
remember,”  David  Stick  wrote  in  “The  North 
Carolina  Outer  Banks:  1584-1958.”  “There 
was  water  over  everything,  with  just  a few  of 
the  bigger  sand  hills  sticking  their  tops  out, 
and  the  houses  mostly  looking  like  house- 
boats, surrounded  by  sea  water.  It  washed 
over  the  stones  in  the  graveyards  and  uncov- 
ered the  bones  of  folks  buried  there;  it  killed 
most  of  the  big  trees,  and  flooded  gardens  with 


A weathered  gravestone,  the  Cape  Look- 
out beacon  and  the  flukes  of  a hump- 
back whale  symbolize  old  family  ties 
to  Shackleford  Banks. 


salt  water.  ...  It  washed  a lot  of  the  houses 
off  their  foundations,  smashed  up  boats,  blew 
down  outhouses,  and  'mommicked  up’  just 
about  everything  else  in  Diamond  City.” 

At  first,  strong  northeast  winds  piled  water 
up  on  the  sound  side.  Then,  as  the  hurricane 
passed  and  the  wind  switched,  the  ocean 
rushed  over  the  dunes.  The  two  waters  met, 
swamping  all  but  the  island’s  highest  eleva- 
tions. Even  Yellow  Hill  was  washed  away. 
The  people  of  Shackleford  survived  by  climb- 
ing into  trees  or  onto  their  rooftops. 

The  devastation  on  the  island  left  resi- 
dents reeling.  It  was  a ghastly  scene,  with 
dead  sheep  and  cattle  scattered  about  the 
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dunes.  I louses  that  weren’t  destroyed  or  washed 
away  were  hall-buried  in  deep  sand.  Soon, 
families  with  houses  still  standing  were  mak- 
ing plans  to  move  their  homes  oil  the  island. 

“If  you  talk  to  the  old  people,  as  I did 
when  I was  little,  they  said  what  was  most 
insulting  was  that  the  graves  all  washed  up,” 

I iancock  said.  “In  those  days,  your  family 
was  buried  in  your  yard.  They  were  shallow 
graves,  and  you  can  imagine  the  trauma  of 
seeing  the  graves  and  bones  all  washed 
around.  So  it  became  a horror  story,  rather 
than  just  a bad  storm.” 

The  lack  of  fresh  water  hastened  their 
retreat.  “The  shallow  wells  that  had  sup- 
ported life  now  became  salty.  They  couldn’t 
live  off  of  rainwater  the  way  the  horses 
could,”  Hancock  said.  “Thai’s  why  the 
exodus  began  so  quickly.” 

In  the  days  and  weeks  that  followed  the 
storm,  the  evacuation  got  underway  in  earn- 
est. The  move  was  a logistical  challenge,  but 
also  an  emotional  ordeal.  The  Ca’e  Bankers 
were  forced  to  give  up  their  homesteads  and 
settle  into  new  communities  and  a new  way 
of  life.  The  first  house  was  floated  over  in 
early  1900,  and  according  to  Stick,  “by 
1902  there  wasn’t  a house  or  a person  left 
at  Diamond  City,  only  some  old  deserted 
shacks  and  what  was  left  of  the  graveyards.” 
Each  house  was  partially  disassembled, 
laid  across  two  boats  and  floated  to  the  main- 
land. Some  were  moved  to  Marshallberg,  a 
few  to  Beaufort  and  others  to  Broad  Creek. 
Some  families  moved  west  across  the  inlet 
to  Bogue  Banks  and  settled  as  squatters  among 
the  dunes  of  Salter  Path.  Many  others  relo- 
cated in  the  “Promised  Land”  section  of 
Morehead  City.  But  by  far,  the  largest  number 
of  Diamond  City  residents  moved  3 miles 
across  Back  Sound  to  Harkers  Island,  where 
land  could  be  purchased  for  as  little  as  $1  per 
acre.  From  there,  they  could  gaze  across  the 
water  at  the  sites  of  their  former  homes  and 
reminisce  about  their  days  in  Diamond  City. 

Jkgyn/on 

In  1999,  as  the  100-year  anniversary  of  the 
storm  approached,  Karen  Willis  Amspacher 
felt  a passionate  desire  to  reunite  those  fam- 
ilies scattered  by  the  storm.  “All  my  life,  I had 
heard  about  how  lwe’ve  got  family  in  Salter 
Path,  we’ve  got  family  in  Promised  Land.’  I 
got  to  know  some  of  that  crowd,  and  they 
said  we  ought  to  get  together.  I said  let’s  have 
a reunion,  and  everybody  latched  onto  it.” 
That  August,  the  first  reunion  commenced 
under  a rain-soaked  tent  on  National  Park 
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Service  property  on  1 lin  kers 
Island.  Later  the  crowd  moved 
over  to  the  local  Mormon 
church,  where  more  than 
600  Diamond  City  descen- 
dants gathered  to  eat,  sing 
praises  and  share  family 
stories  from  a century  ago. 

“We  had  Methodists, 

Pentecostals,  Mormons 
and  Baptists;  Salter  Pathers, 

Marshallbergers  and  Prom- 
ised Landers,  and  every- 
body all  singing  together,” 

Amspacher  recalled.  “It 
was  just  unbelievable. 

It  was  so  overpowering.” 

It  was  such  a success  that 
everyone  asked  to  do  it  again. 

“I  said  OK,  we'll  do  it  again 
in  five  years.  Well,  in  15  min- 
utes, fiye  years  was  here.” 

Postponed  by  Hurricane 
Charley  and  threatened  by 
more  bad  weather  from  Hur- 
ricane Ivan  in  September,  the 
2004  Diamond  City  Homecoming  finally  got 
underway  Sept.  18.  Reunion  participants 
couldn’t  get  out  to  Shackleford  because  of  the 
wind,  so  they  took  refuge  in  the  recently  com- 
pleted museum  building  on  Harkers  Island. 

Amspacher  was  pragmatic  about  the 
adjustment:  “The  weather  is  still  defining 
who  we  are  and  what  we  do.  The  Weather 
Channel  can’t  fix  it.  When  you  live  this 
close  to  water  and  wind,  you  can’t  overlook 
it.  You’ve  just  got  to  live  with  it.” 

In  a cavernous  exhibit  hall,  a standing- 
room-only  crowd 
witnessed  a recre- 
ation of  David 
Murrill’s  short  play 
“The  Last  Storm,” 
originally  per- 
formed at  More- 
head  City  High 
School  in  1960  by  a 
senior  English  class. 

“That  in  and  of  itself  was  historic,” 
Amspacher  said.  “The  Promised  Landers, 
the  Salter  Pathers  and  the  Harkers  Islanders 
— we  were  like  an  outcast  group  [in  Carteret 
County] . We  talked  different,  we  think  dif- 
ferent, and  we  were  raised  differently  from 
the  rest.  For  that  to  have  happened  in  1960 
was  a powerful  statement.” 

On  Sunday,  participants  gathered  again 
on  the  museum  grounds  for  stewed  shrimp, 


corn  pudding,  collards,  light  rolls,  jelly  cake 
and  sweet  tea.  During  a program  thought- 
fully laced  with  history,  prayer,  poetry  and 
song,  the  descendants  of  Diamond  City  felt 
their  emotions  swell  with  each  recitation. 

“There  was  a certain  amount  of  emo- 
tional energy  because  of  the  way  the  hurri- 
cane season  developed  last  year,”  Hancock 
said.  “But  for  me,  the  highlight  was  when 
my  wife  read  from  the  1850  census.  She  just 
read  the  names.  I’ve  heard  an  expression 
before,  that  the  most  beautiful  sound  in  the 
world  is  the  sound 


‘TO  THINK  THAT  IO5  YEARS  AFTER  A 
COMMUNITY  DISMANTLED,  PEOPLE 
ARE  STILL  CONNECTED  TO 
THAT  PLACE.  ITS  PRETTY  AMAZING.'' 


of  your  own  name 
said  by  someone 
who  loves  you.  The 
way  it  was  done,  it 
was  sort  of  like  a 
love  song  from 
150  years  ago.” 
Amspacher  con- 
tends that  it  wasn’t  a feeling  of  sadness  that 
fell  over  the  audience.  “1  think  it  was  more 
one  of  comfort.  Comfort  that  we  were 
among  our  crowd.  It  was  like  coming  home 
for  Christmas.  Where  you  could  say  things 
the  way  you  wanted  to  say,  and  other  people 
would  understand.  There  wasn’t  anything 
extraordinary  about  what  we  did,  it  was 
just  that  we  did  it  together.” 

And  she  sees  that  shared  heritage  as  the 
true  mission  of  the  Core  Sound  museum. 


When  wells  filled  with  saltwater  after 
the  storm  of  1899,  Shackleford  families 
were  forced  to  leave  in  haste.  Signs  of 
domestic  life  linger  among  the  dunes, 
where  ponies  drink  from  freshwater 
seeps  at  the  surface. 


“To  think  that  105  years  after  a community 
dismantled,  people  are  still  connected  to 
that  place.  It’s  pretty  amazing.  . . . For  me, 
that’s  what  the  museum  is  all  about.  What 
happens  inside  this  building  is  greater  than 
the  building  itself  or  any  things  that  are  in  it.” 
Hancock  agrees  that  the  Diamond  City 
reunion  helped  rekindle  family  bonds  that 
easily  could  have  been  lost.  “It  was  interest- 
ing that  people  whose  ancestors  may  not  have 
lived  there  for  a hundred  years  still  call  it  home. 
It  left  an  indelible  impression  almost  in  their 
genetics,  not  just  in  their  memories.”^ 


Jay  Barnes  is  director  of  the  N.C.  Aquarium 
at  Pine  Knoll  Shores  and  author  of  “North 
Carolina’s  Hurricane  History.” 

Learn  more  about  the  cultural  and  natural 
history  of  the  banks  at  the  Core  Sound  Water- 
fowl  Museum  & Heritage  Center  (www. 
coresound.com)  and  the  visitor  centers 
of  Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore 
(www.nps.gov/calo). 
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little  thing 

that  go 


With  its  warm  climate  and 

NUMEROUS  WETLANDS,  NORTH 

Carolina  is  swarming  with 

LOTS  OF  PESKY  MOSQUITOES. 


Everyone  who  has  ever  spent  more  than  a 
couple  of  summer  nights  in  the  wilds  of 
North  Carolina  shares  a common  experience. 
It  usually  starts  just  after  you  settle  in  for 
the  night,  just  as  you  finally  close  your  eyes 
and  start  that  drowsy  trip  to  dreamland. 

The  first  sign  of  trouble  is  a soft,  high- 
pitched  whining  that  gradually  closes  in  on  your  exposed  ear.  Then  the  whining  suddenly  stops. 

Of  course,  by  now  you  are  wide  awake  again,  and  now's  when  you  feel  that  pin-prick  in 
your  ear.  You  swat,  the  pain  stops,  so  you  roll  over  and  doze  off  again.  But  you  missed,  because 
she  (and  your  tormenter  will  always  be  a “she")  knew  your  hand  was  coming,  and  so,  once 
again,  as  you  slide  into  slumber,  the  whining  returns. 


written  by  Clyde  E.  Sorenson 


Yellow  fever  mosquito  (Aedes  aegypti)  female,  taken  with  scanning  electron  microscope. 


Mosquitoes  have  vexed  mankind  since  before 
we  stood  upright  and  started  throwing  rocks. 


l li is  time,  you  escalate  the  response.  You 
turn  on  your  flashlight  and  frantically  search 
the  walls  and  ceiling  of  your  fabric  abode 
for  that  blood-sucking  little  so-and-so.  Aha! 
There  she  is!  You  dispatch  her  with  a wild 
swing  of  your  hand,  leaving  a little  bloody 
smear  (your  blood!)  on  the  tent  wall. 
Satisfied,  you  douse  the  light  and  tuck  your- 
self back  in.  Then,  just  as  you  drop  off  for 
the  third  time,  a painfully  familiar  sound 
once  again  invades  your  head.  Few  things 
in  this  entire  world  are  more  annoying 
than  a mosquito. 

Two  of  the  most  frequent  questions  I get 
in  the  classroom,  or  when  I do  entomology 
programs  for  the  public,  concern  mosqui- 


toes. One  is,  “Why  are  there  mosquitoes?” 
The  other  is,  “What  good  are  they?”  The  first 
question  has  a simple  but  largely  unsatis- 
fying answer  — there  are  mosquitoes  simply 
because  there  are  temporary  aquatic  habitats 
that  are  rich  in  carbon  but  poor  in  nitrogen, 
ecological  niches  available  for  the  taking. 
Mosquito  larvae  can  feed  in  these  habitats 
with  relatively  little  competition,  but 
because  there  is  little  nitrogen,  they  cannot 


acquire  enough  protein  to  satisfy  both  the 
demands  of  their  growing  bodies  and  their 
future  reproductive  demands.  So,  when  they 
grow  up,  the  females  seek  out  protein-rich 
resources,  and  the  blood  of  vertebrates  like 
us  is  indeed  protein  rich.  Mosquitoes  “are” 
because  the  habitats  exist,  and  they  bite  us 
because  they  need  protein. 

The  second  question  is  more  compli- 
cated. Clearly,  from  our  own  intensely 
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personal  viewpoint,  mosquitoes  can’t  be 
i much  good — they  bite  and  they  transmit 
; diseases.  Ecologically,  though,  they  do  have 
value.  The  larvae  can  he  prey  for  other 
animals,  and  some  species  arc  important 
pollinators  (male  mosquitoes  only  feed  on 
ij  plant  nectar  or  sap,  and  females  also  drink 
j|  nectar).  More  difficult  to  accept,  but  prob- 

I ably  more  importantly,  mosquitoes  vector, 
or  transmit,  diseases  to  many  species  of 
animals  in  addition  to  us.  While  it  is  cer- 
tainly an  unfortunate  outcome  for  the 

II  individual  animals  infected,  these  diseases 
are  important  in  regulating  wildlife  popu- 

|l  lations,  just  as  predators  are.  So  mosquitoes 
: do  have  an  important  role  to  play  in  the 
I web  of  life,  although  we  have  a hard  time 
viewing  their  position  positively. 

Mosquitoes  have  vexed  mankind  since 
, before  we  stood  upright  and  started  throw- 
I ing  rocks.  We  share  the  planet  with  more 
than  3,000  species  of  mosquitoes.  With  its 
i mild,  humid  climate  and  abundant  wetlands 
of  all  sizes,  North  Carolina  is  rich  in  these 
i annoying,  and  often  dangerous,  biting  flies. 
I About  60  species  inhabit  the  state;  of  these, 
about  40  bite  us,  but  only  a dozen  or  so  are 
I serious  problems.  (Others  will  only  feed 
i on  birds,  reptiles  or  amphibians.)  As  is  so 
often  the  case,  we  have  inadvertently  made 
our  mosquito  situation  worse — several  of 
| our  most  troublesome  species  have  been 
j introduced  to  North  Carolina  from  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

i NOXIOUS  NATIVES 

Probably  the  most  infamous  native  species 
are  the  salt  marsh  mosquitoes  Ochlerotatus 
sollicitans  and  O.  taeniorhynchus.  These 
critters  are  fairly  large  for  mosquitoes,  and 
unlike  most  aquatic  insects,  their  larvae 
thrive  in  salty  and  brackish  water.  The 
females  lay  their  eggs  on  moist  ground  in 
the  upper  parts  of  salt  marshes,  and  they 
hatch  when  they  are  flooded  by  rain  or 
I spring  high  tides.  As  little  as  five  days  later, 
| a new  generation  of  little  terrors  may  be 
loosed  on  the  world.  Salt  marsh  mosqui- 
toes are  among  the  most  aggressive  biters 
i in  the  bunch;  they  are  undaunted  by  wind 
and  will  attack  pretty  much  any  time  of  day 
or  night.  They  are  also  extremely  strong 


fliers  and  may  travel  upwards  of  40  miles 
looking  for  blood. 

My  worst  experience  (of  many  bad  ones) 
with  these  vampires  involved  an  unsched- 
uled stay  in  a creek  behind  Oak  Island.  A 
falling  tide  stranded  me,  and  when  the  brisk 
wind  that  was  blowing  died  down,  the  mos- 
quitoes came  in  hordes,  with  a back-up 
force  of  tiny  no-see-ums.  1 ended  up  smear- 
ing malodorous  marsh  mud  on  my  exposed 
skin  to  get  some  relief  from  them  until  the 
tide  once  again  released  me.  I learned  two 
important  lessons  that  day:  First,  never, 
ever  go  into  a salt  marsh  without  insect 
repellent,  and  second,  when  the  water 
starts  leaving  the  creek,  you  should,  too. 

Another  notorious  group  of  native  species 
are  the  “gallinippers,”  the  three  giant  wood- 
land mosquitoes  in  the  genus  Psorophora. 
Some  of  these  insects  may  be  almost  half  an 
inch  long.  These  mosquitoes  breed  in  tem- 
porary pools  in  the  forest,  and  their  larvae 
feed  on  the  larvae  of  other  mosquitoes.  Most 
mosquitoes  try  to  slip  in  unnoticed,  bite 
surreptitiously,  and  then  fly  off  to  process 
their  blood  meal.  But  gallinippers  bomb 
in  heedlessly,  often  landing  on  unprotected 
skin  with  a noticeable  thwack.  Their  mouth- 
parts  are  proportionately  more  robust  than 
those  of  other  mosquitoes;  being  bitten  by 
one  is  like  getting  stuck  with  one  of  those 
old-fashioned,  big-bore  hypodermics.  There 
are  records  of  livestock  being  exsanguinated 
(killed  through  massive  blood  loss)  by 
large  numbers  of  gallinippers. 

A number  of  other  native  species  are 
important  human  pests.  Culex  salinarius, 
a species  that  breeds  in  a range  of  differ- 
ent habitats,  readily  bites  both  man  and 
birds,  and  therefore  may  be  an  impor- 
tant vector  of  West  Nile  virus.  Anopheles 
quadrimaculatus , a species  that  often 
exploits  floodwaters,  once  transmitted 
malaria  in  North  Carolina. 

FOREIGN  INVADERS 

At  least  half  a dozen  introduced  mosquito 
species  bedevil  North  Carolinians.  Some 
have  been  here  for  hundreds  of  years, 
transported  in  water  casks  on  sailing  ships, 
and  at  least  one  of  them  is  an  extremely 
annoying  newcomer. 


N.C.  Mosquito  Species 


Culex  salinarius  - female 


Culex  salinarius  - male 


Culex  quinquefasciatus  - female 


Culex  quinquefasciatus  - male 
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Aedes  albopictus  - female 
(Asian  tiger  mosquito) 


ALL  SPECIES  PHOTOS  BY  CLYDE  SORENSON 


The  Asian  tiger  mosquito,  an  exotic 
species  now  common  in  North  Carolina, 
is  a vigorous  daytime  biter. 


The  yellow  fever  mosquito,  Aedes  aegypti, 
is  a tree-hole  species,  meaning  that  its 
preferred  breeding  habitat  includes  small 
pools  of  water  that  collect  in  tree  holes, 
flower  pot  saucers,  old  tires  and  similar  sites. 
It  usually  is  very  closely  tied  to  human  habi- 
tations, and  bites  at  dawn  and  dusk.  Like 
all  mosquitoes,  it  is  attracted  to  the  carbon 


Adding  to  its  pest  status,  the  tiger  mosquito 
is  a vigorous  daytime  biter,  and  it’ll  keep  on 
biting  after  the  sun  goes  down.  It  can  vector 
several  important  diseases,  including  West 
Nile  and  various  encephalilides. 

I received  a rude  introduction  to  tiger 
mosquitoes  not  long  after  my  family  and  I 
returned  to  North  Carolina  after  seven  years 


A bite  itches  because  your  body  has  an  allergic 
response  to  components  of  the  saliva  the 
insect  injects  when  she  feeds. 


dioxide  we  exhale  every  time  we  breathe; 
however  it  (and  several  other  species)  is 
also  attracted  to  the  smell  of  human  feet, 
and  so  tends  to  bite  at  the  ankles.  Oddly, 
these  mosquitoes  are  also  attracted  to  the 
smell  of  Limburger  cheese,  which  smells 
like  feet  because  it’s  cured  by  a bacterium 
also  found  on  feet.  Like  malaria,  yellow 
fever  once  sickened  North  Carolinians. 

The  house  mosquito,  Culex  pipiens 
(quinquefasciatus) , is  another  container- 
breeding species  and  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon species  in  towns  and  cities.  It  actually 
does  best  in  polluted  water  sources  and  has 
been  known  to  breed  in  septic  systems. 
Another  bird  biter,  it  also  has  been  implic- 
ated in  spreading  West  Nile  and  is  a very 
important  vector  of  St.  Louis  encephalitis. 

It  may  also  vector  dog  heartworms. 

The  newest,  and  in  many  ways  the  most 
aggravating,  exotic  species  is  the  Asian  tiger 
mosquito,  Aedes  albopictus.  This  very  small, 
black  species  gets  the  “tiger”  part  of  its 
name  from  the  prominent  white  bands  on 
its  legs  and  body.  Asian  tigers  entered  the 
U.S.  in  shipments  of  used  auto  tires  from 
(you  guessed  it)  Asia  into  Texas  in  the  1980s. 
Yet  another  container  and  tree-hole  species, 
the  tiger  has  probably  become  the  most 
common  backyard  mosquito.  A few  ounces 
of  water,  persisting  for  about  a week  or  so, 
can  produce  a population  of  tigers,  and  if 
your  neighbor  has  untended  flowerpot 
saucers  or  rain-filled  buckets,  you’ll  be 
suffering  the  mosquitoes  in  your  yard. 


out  West.  The  two  or  three  thousand  mos- 
quito bites  I accumulated  during  20  years 
of  chasing  fish,  bugs,  birds  and  beasts  in 
just  about  all  of  North  Carolina’s  prime 
mosquito  real  estate  had  desensitized  me 
to  all  the  Old  North  State’s  resident  mos- 
quitoes. Apart  from  the  annoyance  of  the 
bite  itself,  a skeeter  bite  meant  little  to  me 
because  it  no  longer  itched.  But  the  tigers 
moved  into  North  Carolina  during  our 
absence,  and  20  minutes  in  an  old  friend’s 
Raleigh  backyard  left  me  scratching  fran- 
tically for  the  next  24  hours. 

A bite  itches  because  your  body  has 
an  allergic  response  to  components  of  the 
saliva  the  insect  injects  when  she  feeds. 
The  saliva  keeps  the  blood  flowing  until 
she  finishes  feeding.  Apart  from  demon- 
strating the  folly  of  smugness  when  it 
comes  to  mosquitoes  (my  wife  had  sense 
enough  to  wear  repellent),  this  little  episode 
also  illustrates  the  fact  that  each  mosquito 
species  injects  slightly  different  substances 
into  you  when  it  bites. 

PROTECTING  YOURSELF 
Mosquitoes  are  a fact  of  life  in  our  beau- 
tiful state,  so  it’s  wise  to  plan  for  them 
whenever  you  venture  out  (I  still  wish  I’d 
heeded  this  advice  before  my  little  salt  marsh 
escapade).  Because  our  climate  is  mild,  you 
can  encounter  them  almost  year-round.  I 
once  spent  a miserable  January  morning  in 
a duck  blind  at  Lake  Mattamuskeet  swatting 
the  little  blighters  (and,  sadly,  not  ducks).  If 
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temperatures  are  mueh  above  60  degrees  or 
so,  skeeters  may  be  aetive.  Remember  t bat 
most  species  are  most  aetive  at  dawn  and 
dusk  or  at  night,  and  plan  for  the  critters  if 
you're  going  to  be  out  at  these  times. 

Your  first  line  of  defense  should  probably 
be  adequate  clothing.  Loose  fitting,  long- 
sleeved  shirts  and  long  pants  are  a great 
idea,  because  mosquitoes  can't  bite  what 
they  can't  reach.  Tightly  woven  or  thick 
fabrics  are  preferable  but  are  hot,  and  gal- 
linippers,  at  least,  can  get  through  them. 

Your  second  line  is  a good  repellent.  For 
years  the  gold  standard  of  mosquito  repel- 
lents has  been  N,  N-Diethyl-M-Toluamide, 
or  'DEET''  for  short.  DEET  was  developed 
to  help  protect  soldiers  from  biting  flies,  and 
today  it's  almost  ubiquitous  in  insect  repel- 
lents. DEET  is  an  oily,  smelly  material  that 
eats  plastic,  but  it  very  effectively  prevents 
mosquitoes  from  biting  as  long  as  it  persists 
on  your  skin.  Super-high  concentration 
products  probably  aren’t  necessary.  Recently, 
additional  chemicals  isolated  from  a wild 
tomato  and  other  plants  have  been  found 
to  be  very  effective  repellents,  although 
products  containing  these  chemicals  are  not 
yet  widely  available.  Regardless,  it’s  impor- 
tant to  carefully  follow  label  directions  when 
applying  repellents.  It’s  also  really  impor- 
tant to  treat  all  exposed  skin.  Mosquitoes 
can  find  an  untreated  patch,  say  on  the 
back  of  your  neck,  even  if  it’s  only  a couple 
square  inches  in  size. 

If  you  are  engaged  in  an  activity  such  as 
deer  hunting,  where  smelling  like  a chemical 
factory  isn’t  the  best  idea,  it  is  definitely 
worth  considering  mosquito-proof  netted 
clothing.  A head  net  works  great  if  you  put 
it  over  a broad-brimmed  hat  (I 
know  I’ve  lost  many  pints  of 
blood  out  of  the  tops  of  my 
ears,  where  my  head  net 
touched).  Net  or  cotton 
gloves  can  help  protect 
your  hands. 

Around  your  home, 
ensure  that  you  don’t 
provide  the  little 
bloodsuckers  a 
breeding  habitat. 

Don’t  let  water 


stand  in  plant  saucers,  buckets,  ditches  or 
rain  gutters.  You  may  want  to  inspect  trees 
in  your  yard  for  hollows  that  collect  water 
and  drain  them.  Encourage  your  neigh- 
bors to  do  the  same;  remember  that  even 
the  most  sedentary  mosquitoes  will  travel 
several  hundred  yards  to  gel  that  all- 
important  blood  meal. 

Small,  fishless  backyard  water  features 
such  as  fountains  or  lily  ponds 
can  also  breed  mosquitoes. 

Bacillus  thuringiensis 


materials  provided  by  the  N.C.  Cooperative 
Extension  at  www.deh.enr.state.nc.us/ 
phpm/hlml  /mosquitoes,  html. 

Mosquitoes  have  been  around  for  at 
least  90  million  years,  and,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, they’ll  be  annoying  whatever  verte- 
brates are  wandering  around  alter  we’ve 
left  the  scene.  But  we  can  live  with  them  — 
even  if  we  don’t  like  them.  ^ 


Clyde  E.  Sorenson  is  an  associate  professor 
of  entomology  at  N.C.  State  University  and 
a regular  contributor  to  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina. 
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israelensis 
(Bti)  is  a 
soil-dwelling 
bacterium  that 
produces  a 
protein  toxic  only 
to  mosquito  and  black  fly 
larvae.  Briquettes  containing  Bti,  avail- 
able at  garden  shops,  farm  suppliers  and  over 
the  Internet,  can  provide  excellent — and 
very  safe  — control  of  mosquitoes  in  water 
structures.  As  the  briquette  slowly  dis- 
solves, it  releases  particles  containing  the 
toxin  into  the  water.  The  insects  filter  the 
bacterial  particles  as  food;  once  ingested, 
the  particles  destroy  the  larva’s  stomach. 

A number  of  new  devices  on  the  market 
are  purported  to  attract  mosquitoes  with  a 
C02  bait  and  then  kill  them.  Though  some 
of  these  undoubtedly  terminate  the  exis- 
tence of  many  mosquitoes,  habitat  man- 
agement is  a longer-lasting  and  often  less 
expensive  solution.  For  more  information 
on  living  with  mosquitoes,  check  out  the 
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along  the  middle  of  the  body  and 
tail.  Its  name  comes  from  the 
two  translucent  patches  on 
either  side  of  the  snout. 


The  coastal  waters  of  North  Carolina  contain  a type  offish 
that  resembles  a shark,  a bird  and  a pancake  ... 

Amazing  Skates 

written  and  illustrated  by  Helen  Correll  / nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


This  fish  called  a skate  has  a skeleton 
like  a shark’s,  flaps  its  wing-like  fins 
like  a bird  to  glide  through  the  water  and 
is  extraordinarily  flat — so  flat  it  is  often 
described  as  looking  like  a pancake. 
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BARNDOOR  S^KATE 

(38-40  inches  long) 

Long-lived  ajjfl  slow  growing,  the 
barndoor  skate  is  the  largest  skate 
living  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  It 
has  a diamond-shaped  body  marked 
with  blotche^and  spots.  Barndoor 
skates  spend  the  winter  inshore  and 
move  offshore  for  the  summer. 


DON'T  BE  SCARED  OF  SKATES 

Skates  are  often  confused  with  sting- 
rays, whose  stinging  barbs  cause 
painful  injury  to  humans.  Skates 
are  closely  related  to  rays  and  look 
similar,  but  instead  of  stinging  barbs 
on  their  tails,  skates  have  “thorns”  or 
hard  bumps,  which  are  harmless. 
Among  the  skates  seen  in  North 
Carolina  are  the  clearnose,  barn- 
door, winter  and  little  skates. 
They  are  occasionally  seen 
by  beachcombers  or  swim- 
mers in  shallow  coastal 
water  and  estuaries.  They 
are  often  caught  off  piers 
and  in  nets  by  fishermen 
beyond  the  surf. 


LITTLE  SKATE 

(17-20  inches  long) 

North  Carolina's  smallest  skate  has  a 
rounded  snout  and  wings  and  is  dark 
brown  with  irregular  dark  splotches. 
Like  sharks,  this  species  has  electro- 
sensory,  jelly-filled  canals  known  as 
“ampullae  of  Lorenzini”that  help  locate 
prey  hidden  in  sand  and  orient  these 
skates  to  nearby  movement.  Little 
skates  move  into  shallow  waters  dur- 
ing the  summer. 


The  name  "skate" 
comes  from  the  Old 
Norse  word  "skata," 
which  meant  "long, 
narrow  or  pointed." 


CLEARNOSE  SKATE 

(30-33  inches  long) 

By  farthe  most  common  skate  in 
North  Carolina,  the  clearnose  skate 
is  the  species  most  often  seen  in 
shallow  waters  or  caught  from  piers. 
It  has  a diamond  shape,  a pointed 
snout  and  small  thorns  (spines) 
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A SKATE'S  BODY 

Each  species  of  skate  is  slightly  different  in  shape, 
markings  and  pattern  of  thorns.  In  general,  skates  are  tan 
to  chocolaty  red-brown  in  color  on  the  dorsal  (top)  side 
with  a white  ventral  (bottom)  side.  They  are  flat  with 
a small  snout  and  a long,  pointy  tail  that  is  used  as  a 
rudder.  Their  unusual  shape  comes  from  the  way  a 
skate’s  pectoral  fins  are  enlarged  and  connected  to  the 
head  and  tail.  Two  bulging  eyes  are  perched  on  the  top 
of  the  skate’s  body.  Behind  the  eyes  are  two  openings 
called  spiracles,  which  are  water  intake  valves  for  breathing. 

The  thorns  located  on  top  of  the  tail  and  the  two  small  dorsal 
fins  on  the  tail’s  end  help  protect  a skate  from  predators.  The 
skate’s  mouth,  nostrils  and  gill  slits  are  hidden  on  the  ventral  side. 

Like  sharks  and  rays,  skates  have  skeletons  made  not  of  true  bone  but  of  cartilage,  the 
same  flexible  material  in  your  nose  and  ears.  Another  unusual  thing  about  skates  is  their 
lack  of  an  air  bladder.  Other  fish  have  an  air  bladder  to  keep  them  buoyant  enough  to 
swim  near  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Because  skates  don’t  have  an  air  bladder,  they  must 
flap  their  “wings”  constantly  to  glide  through  the  water.  As  soon  as  they  stop,  down 
they  go  to  the  ocean  floor. 


WINTER  SKATE 

(30-32  inches  long) 

Light  brown  with  round, 
blackish  speckles  and  1 to 
4 white  eyespots,  the  win- 
ter skate  moves  close  to 
shore  and  into  Albemarle 
Sound  in  the  winter. 


BOTTOM  DWELLERS 


The  ocean  floor  is  exactly  where  skates  want  to  be.  As  bottom  dwellers,  they  spend  their  entire 
lives  swimming,  feeding,  mating  and  laying  eggs  along  the  floor  of  the  ocean.  During  the  day, 
skates  nestle  in  the  sand,  shells  or  mud.  With  a flip  of  the  tip  of  their  wings,  they  stir  things  up  a 
little,  and  then  wait  while  the  sand  settles  on  them,  leaving  only  the  eyes  and  spiracles  showing. 
Wearing  this  clever  cover,  skates  hide  from  their  number  one  predator:  sharks. 

When  skates  are  hungry,  they  glide  gracefully  above  the  sea  floor  searching  for  a meal. 
Their  flapping  wings  stir  up  the  bottom,  which  may  uncover  tasty  prey.  Clams, 
shrimp,  crabs,  squid  and  worms,  as  well  as  mollusks,  small  fish  and  sea 
urchins  are  some  of  the  skate’s  favorite  foods.  Their  plates  of  small, 

a skate's  upward-tipped  cusped  teeth  grind  up  what  they  catch,  bones,  shells  and  all. 

fins  provide  lift. 

STRANGE  BUT  AMAZING 

If  you’re  fishing  or  at  the  beach  and  see  what  you  think 
is  a skate,  look  at  its  tail.  If  the  tail  is  fat  and  fleshy 
with  small  bumps  along  its  length  and  has  two  dorsal 
fins,  you’ll  know  it’s  a skate.  (A  ray  has  a thin,  whip- 
like  tail  with  one  or  no  dorsal  fins,  plus  a poisonous, 
serrated  barb.)  Even  though  skates  may  seem  strange 
and  look  similar  to  their  stinging  cousins,  they  are 
shy,  harmless  creatures  of  the  ocean  floor.  If  you  see 
one  in  the  wild,  count  yourself  very  lucky! 
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Skates  are  oviparous,  meaning 
"egg  laying," and  rays  are  vivip- 
arous, which  means  "bearing 
live  young." 


MERMAID  PURSES 

From  December  through  May,  female  skates  lay  their 
eggs.  These  eggs  are  encased  in  an  intriguing  leathery 
y 'j  capsule  about  2 inches  long,  which  has  long,  curling 
» tips  at  each  corner.  When  the  mother  skate  deposits 
a case,  one  side  of  its  surface  is  covered  with  a sticky 
substance.  This  “glue”  collects  shells,  stones  and  other 
sea-bottom  stuff  to  weigh  the  case  down  on  the  ocean 
floor  for  the  duration  of  the  egg’s  incubation.  A sticky, 
string-like  structure  called  a holdfast  also  attaches  the 
egg  case  to  underwater  plants  or  rocks. 

The  four  “horns”  on  the  corners  of  the  skate’s 
, f extraordinary  egg  case  are  not  stingers,  nor  are  they 
just  for  looks.  Their  job  is  to  extract  oxygen  from  the 
water  and  to  release  waste  for  the  duration  of  the  egg’s 
development,  which  can  last  from  three  to  10  months, 
depending  on  the  species.  When  the  baby  skate  hatches, 
it  pushes  through  one  end  of  the  case  and  swims  away. 
At  this  point  the  little  skate  is  3 to  4 inches  long  and  ready 
to  fend  for  itself. 

The  empty  egg  cases  are  commonly  called  mer- 
maid’s purses  or  devil’s  pocketbooks.  They  even- 
tually loosen  from  their  moorings  and  are 
found  washed  up  on  the  beach. 


Get  Outside 

This  is  a good  time  of  year  to  find  egg  cases  of  various  kinds  on  the 
beach.  Skates’  cases  are  often  found  along  the  high  tide  line  hooked 
onto  pieces  of  seaweed.  You  may  mistake  one  for  a child’s  lost  Batman 
toy,  so  look  carefully  and  use  a piece  of  driftwood  to  help  you  poke 
around.  When  you  find  one,  identify  the  holdfast,  then  look  to  see 
where  the  end  split  open  to  allow  the  young  skate  to  swim  free. 

Another  interesting  egg  case  to  look  for  is  that  of  the  knobbed 
whelk.  Look  for  a chain  of  cream-colored,  lima  bean-sized  pockets 
that  spiral  and  spin  around  on  a thin  cord.  Shaking  it  makes  a sound 
like  a rattlesnake  tail.  Split  one  of  these  pockets  open  to  find  tiny 
shells — perfect  miniatures  of  the  parents. 

The  egg  case  of  the  moon  shell  can  be  found  on  the  beach  as  well. 
The  female  moon  shell  embeds  the  eggs  in  a flexible  collar  of  gritty 
sand  and  slimy  mucous  formed  in  a circle  around  her  foot.  The  collar 
is  the  same  color  as  the  beach.  Pick  it  up  and  hold  it  to  the  sun  to  see 
the  tiny  transparent  dots  that  are  the  eggs.  The  collar  eventually  dries 
and  crumbles  away.  Learn  to  identify  these  three  egg  cases  and  amaze 
your  friends  and  family! 


Read  and  Find  Out 

■ “Sharks,  Skates  and  Rays  of  the  Carolinas”  by 
Frank  J.  Schwartz,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  2003. 

■ “Nature  Guide  to  the  Carolina  Coast”  by  Peter 
Meyer,  Avian-Cetacean  Press,  1996. 

■ “Tideland  Treasure”  by  Todd  Ballantine, 
University  of  South  Carolina  Press,  1991. 

On  the  World  Wide  Web: 

■ North  Carolina’s  aquariums 
www.ncaquariums.com 


Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Workshops  and 
literature  at  the  Wildlife  Commission’s  Web  site  at 
www.ncwildlife.org. 
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Cut  out  both  skate  and  egg  case. 

Egg  Case: 

• Fold  the  egg  case  along  the  white  lines. 

• Tuck  the  big  flap  under  the  small  flap. 

• Clue  the  bottom  seam  shut. 

• Clue  the  small  flap  down  to  the  big  flap. 

• The  top  seam  will  be  slightly  open. 

Skate: 

• Fold  up  the  wings  (pectoral  fins)  along 
the  gray  lines. 

• Now  you  can  slip  the  baby  skate  into  his  egg  case. 


Clue  flap 
down 


Make  a Baby  Clearnose  Skate  and  His  Egg  Case 


NEWS 

and 

NOTES 


Edited  by  Jim  Wilson 


Tundra  Swan  Harvest  Takes  a Dip 


North  Carolina  traditionally  has  the 
largest  population  of  wintering  tundra 
swans,  and  a greater  swan  harvest,  than  any 
other  state.  Since  the  first  season  in  1984-85, 


swan  hunting  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state 
has  proven  to  be  a popular  activity. 

So  it  was  a little  surprising  that  the  har- 
vest for  the  2004-05  season — 1,745  birds  — 
was  the  second-lowest  on  record  and  the 
lowest  since  the  first  season,  when  only 
1,000  permits  were  issued  and  867  birds 
were  killed.  Since  the  1996-97  season, 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
has  had  5,000  permits  available  for 
hunters  each  fall. 

The  1,745  harvested  birds  represent  a 
drop  of  26  percent  from  both  the  previous 
year’s  harvest  and  the  1996-97  through 
2003-04  long-term  average.  Not  only  did 
the  harvest  dip,  so  did  the  number  of  swans 
observed  during  the  North  Carolina  portion 
of  the  Atlantic  Flyway  Mid-Winter  Water- 
fowl  Survey.  Begun  in  1955,  the  survey  is 
conducted  from  the  air  each  year  in  early 


January  by  states  within  the  Atlantic  Flyway 
to  obtain  a complete  count  of  waterfowl  on 
key  wintering  areas.  This  year’s  survey  in 
North  Carolina  counted  47,364  swans,  a 
decline  of  about  20,000 
from  the  previous  mid- 
winter survey  and 
the  lowest  since  the 
1992-93  survey 

“A  lot  of  people  who 
traditionally  hunt  tun- 
dra swans  had  a tougher 
time  last  year,”  said 
Doug  Howell,  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission’s waterfowl  biol- 
ogist. How  tough  a sea- 
son was  it?  Based  on 
responses  to  the  com- 
mission’s swan  ques- 
tionnaire, both  the  total 
number  of  hunter  days 
and  the  days  afield 
per  hunter  increased 
over  the  previous  year  and  the  long-term 
average,  but  with  a smaller  harvest. 

North  American  tundra  swans  are 
managed  as  two  distinct  populations  based 
primarily  on  their  migration  or  wintering 
distributions.  Banding  studies  have  found 
little  interchange  between  these  two  pop- 
ulations. The  Western  Population  breeds 
in  western  and  northwestern  Alaska  and 
winters  in  coastal  British  Columbia  and 
the  western  United  States.  The  Eastern 
Population  breeds  in  the  tundra  coastal 
regions  of  Alaska  east  across  the  Canadian 
arctic  and  winters  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Howell  said  the  decline  in  this  year’s 
harvest  and  numbers  of  tundra  swans 
observed  during  the  mid-winter  survey  is 
something  flyway  waterfowl  biologists  will 
“continue  to  monitor  closely,  although 
there  is  no  indication  that  this  represents 
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a declining  trend  in  the  overall  population. 
It’s  most  likely  a reflection  of  environ- 
mental conditions  on  the  breeding  grounds 
that  led  to  poor  reproduction  in  2004.” 

The  goals  and  strategies  for  maintaining 
the  desired  population  size  and  distribution 
of  Eastern  Population  tundra  swans  are 
set  forth  in  a management  plan  developed 
cooperatively  by  state,  provincial  and  fed- 
eral wildlife  agencies  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  plan,  first  approved  in 
1988,  and  revised  in  1998,  was  adopted  by 
all  four  Flyway  Councils.  An  accompany- 
ing hunt  plan  sets  harvest  objectives  and 
guidelines.  The  population  objective  is 
80,000  swans,  and  is  based  upon  a 3-year 
average  population  index  from  the  Atlantic 
Flyway  Mid-Winter  Waterfowl  Survey 
Since  the  mid-1980s,  the  index  has  fluc- 
tuated between  80,000  to  100,000  swans. 

“Until  we  see  a decline  near  the  80,000 
bird  threshold  level  in  the  3 -year  average 
mid-winter  survey,  North  Carolina  hunters 
should  not  expect  to  see  reductions  in  the 
number  of  available  permits,”  Howell  said. 

Only  five  states  have  hunting  seasons 
for  Eastern  Population  tundra  swans — 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  in  the  Atlantic 
Flyway  and  Montana,  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota  in  the  Central  Flyway.  Almost 
three-fourths  of  the  Eastern  Population 
tundra  swans  winter  in  North  Carolina. 
Utah,  Nevada,  Alaska  and  Montana  have 
seasons  on  the  Western  Population,  but 
issue  only  about  3,000  total  permits. 


Where  the  Big  Fish  Roam 

On  the  other  hand,  largemouth  lovers 
needn’t  travel  far  to  find  their  favorite  fish. 
Largemouth  bass  flourish  in  almost  every 
body  of  water  in  North  Carolina  and  earned 
the  most  NCARP  certificates  for  anglers,  235. 
Trailing  in  second  were  rainbow  trout  with 
119  certificates,  followed  closely  by  striped 
bass  with  107.  Rounding  out  N CARP’s  five 
most  frequently  caught  trophy  freshwater 
fishes  were  bluegill  (90)  and  hickory  shad  (88). 

To  find  out  more  about  freshwater  fish- 
ing in  North  Carolina  or  NCARP,  including 
minimum  qualifying  lengths  and  weights, 
visit  www.ncwildlife.org. 


It  may  be  the  dog  days  of  summer  now,  but 
better  fishing  days  are  ahead,  beginning 
next  month  and  extending  into  the  fall.  North 
; Carolina  is  blessed  with  a wealth  of  fishing 
i opportunities  and  a variety  of  popular  game 
j fishes,  from  trout  and  smallmouth  bass  in 
| cool  mountain  waters  to  bluegill  and  large- 
mouth bass  just  about  anywhere. 

So,  where  are  the  best  places  to  fish  in 
‘North  Carolina?”  How  about  right  in  your 
own  neighborhood?  Around  the  corner? 
Down  the  block?  More  people  reeled  in  more 
bragging-sized  fish  from  local  ponds  than 
any  other  body  of  water  in  North  Carolina, 
according  to  the  number  of  certificates  issued 
by  the  N.C.  Angler  Recognition  Program 
(NCARP)  since  2001.  The  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  issues  certificates 
to  anglers  who  catch  trophy  fish  that  are  not 
large  enough  to  qualify  as  a state  record  but 
are  large  enough  to  earn  bragging  rights. 

From  a 1-pound  bluegill  in  Dare  County 
to  a 7-pound  rainbow  trout  in  Swain  County, 
ponds  yielded  the  most  catches — 197  certi- 
ficates issued  since  2001 — as  well  as  the 
greatest  diversity  of  fishes  caught,  including 
jsuch  species  such  as  warmouth  and  chain 
pickerel.  A well-managed  farm  pond  can  be 
a honey  hole  for  several  reasons.  The  fish- 
[ ing  pressure  is  relatively  light;  bank-bound 
| anglers  enjoy  easy  access  from  the  shoreline 
where  lunker  fish  like  to  lurk  among  the 
aquatic  vegetation;  and  of  course,  innu- 
merable pond  locations  across  the  state 
make  it  easier  for  anglers  to  go  fishing  more 
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frequently  and  therefore,  enjoy  more  oppor- 
tunities to  reel  in  a trophy-sized  fish. 

As  popular  as  ponds  are,  they’re  certainly 
not  the  only  places  to  land  big  fish.  Follow- 
ing is  a list  of  North  Carolina’s  best  places  to 
reel  in  trophy  freshwater  fish,  along  with  the 
species  of  lunkers  lurking  in  those  waters, 
based  on  NCARP  certificates  since  2001: 
Roanoke  River:  77  certificates  (hickory  shad, 
American  shad,  striped  bass) 

Neuse  River:  58  certificates  (hickory  shad, 
blue  catfish,  American  shad,  flathead  catfish) 
Cape  Fear  River:  33  certificates  (American 
shad,  flathead  catfish) 

Kerr  Lake:  32  certificates  (striped  bass) 

Tar  River:  32  certificates  (American  shad, 
hickory  shad) 

Lake  Gaston:  31  certificates  (striped  bass, 
walleye) 

New  River:  26  certificates  (smallmouth  bass) 
Jordan  Lake:  24  certificates  (crappie) 

Falls  Lake:  22  certificates  (largemouth  bass, 
crappie) 

NCARP  data  underscore  an  old  fishing 
axiom:  Where  you  fish  largely  depends 
on  what  you  want  to  catch,  and  vice  versa. 
Shad-fishing  enthusiasts  know  the  Roanoke 
River  in  the  spring  is  one  of  the  best  places 
to  reel  in  hickory  shad  in  North  Carolina,  if 
not  the  entire  East  Coast.  Likewise,  trout 
anglers  have  the  most  luck  fishing  mountain 
streams  and  rivers,  such  as  the  Ocanaluftee 
and  Raven  Fork  rivers  in  Swain  County, 
Nantahala  River  in  Macon  County  and 
the  Tuckaseegee  River  in  Jackson  County. 


Wildlife  officers  Scott  Pritchard  and 
Ronald  Robertson  apprehended  a sub- 
ject who  had  a large  dead  alligator  in  his  vehicle 
and  charged  him  with  illegal  possession.  The 
alligator  had  been  shot,  but  nobody  with  the 
man  would  say  who  had  shot  it.  They  claimed 
they  had  just  found  a dead  alligator. 

Several  months  later  while  working  night 
deer  hunting,  Officer  Robertson  stopped  a 
vehicle  that  had  been  searching  for  deer  with  a 
light.  One  of  the  vehicle  occupants  exclaimed, 
"I  remember  you!  You’re  one  of  the  guys  that 
came  up  and  caught  us  when  we  killed  that 
gator.”  That  slip  of  the  tongue  resulted  in  a 
written  statement  describing  who  had  killed 
the  alligator.  Two  days  later  Officer  Robertson 
checked  two  deer  hunters  coming  out  of  the 
woods,  one  of  whom  admitted  that  he  had 
shot  the  alligator.  He  was  charged  with  illegal 
taking  of  a threatened  species. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  JACKIE  PITTMAN 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Saturday- Mon  day,  July  30-Aug.  8 

(id  ready  for  hunting  season  at  the  Fall 
1 hinting  Classic  at  the  Bass  Pro  Shops 
Outdoor  World  in  Concord.  On  the 
schedule  are  seminars,  product  demon- 
strations and  visits  by  factory  represen- 
tatives anti  hunting  pros.  Visit  www.bass 
pro.com  or  call  (704)  979-2200. 

Saturday,  Aug.  6 

Compete  in  the  Dan  River  Boat  Race 
for  kayaks  and  canoes  at  the  Lindsey 
Bridge  boat  access  area  near  Madison. 
Contestants  race  2.5  miles  down  the 
Dan  River.  Contact  (336)  548-9572. 

Saturday,  Aug.  13 

■ Join  the  BugFest  fun  from  9 a.m.- 
5 p.m.  at  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  Raleigh  with  exhibits, 
activities  and  presentations  at  the 
museum's  digital  theatre.  Contact 

1-  877-462-8724  or  visit  www.bugfest.org. 

■ Learn  about  the  devastating  effects  the 
pine  beetle  can  have  on  forests  on  a 2 -mile 
Pine  Beetle  Hike  at  Lake  James  State  Park 
near  Nebo.  Visit  www.mcdowellnc.org  or 
call  (828)  652-5047. 


COMMISSION  SPOTLIGHT 


Students  Go  Wild  in  Calendar  Competition 

The  deliberations  are  over,  and  the  jury  has  chosen  36  entries  for  the  first  Young  Wildlife  Artist 
calendar,  a project  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  The  jury  was  composed  of  pro- 
fessional artists  Bob  Timberlake,  Patricia  Savage  and  former  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  art  director 
David  Williams.  They  chose  the  winners  of  the  commissionV'Go  Wild”art  contest 
that  will  be  published  in  the  calendar. 

Last  fall,  the  commission  invited  schoolteachers  to  conduct  a Project  WILD  art 
activity  with  students  in  grades  K-12  and  to  submit  the  art  for  judgment  for  a cal- 
endar to  be  published  later  this  year.  Students  entered  nearly  2,000  pieces  of  art. 

Multiple  submissions  were  allowed,  and  all  entries  were  judged  solely  on  the 
merits  of  the  artwork  — no  background  on  the  artists  was  revealed  to  the  judges. 
The  blind  judging  resulted  in  some  outstanding  talents  winning  more  than  once. 
Grand  prize  winner  Autumn  Dean,  a lOth-grader  from  Nags  Head,  won  twice. 
Another  Outer  Banker,  Michael  Dolan,  won  twice  in  the  l<-3  Coastal  category. 

In  the  Mountain  region,  art  talent  runs  in  the  family;  siblings  James  and  Sarah 
Simon  won  calendar  placement  in  the  Grades  9-12  category. 

Teachers  were  standouts  as  well.  In  the  Coastal  Region,  two  selected  artists 
came  from  an  eight-student  art  class  taught  by  Susan  Birkhead,  and  many  of  teacher  Ann  Weaver's 
students  were  semifinalists. 


Friday-Sunday,  Aug.  19-21 

Sec  the  latest  in  watercraft  at  the  Carolina 
Fall  Boat  Show  and  Sale  at  the  Graham 
Building  at  the  N.C.  Stale  Fairgrounds. 
Admission  is  $6.  Contact  (919)  821-7400. 

Saturday-Sunday,  Aug.  20-21 

Check  out  wildlife  art,  hunting  and  fish- 
ing equipment,  boats  and  conservation 
organizations  at  the  Outdoor  & Wildlife 
Expo  at  the  New  Bern  Riverfront  Con- 
vention Center  in  New  Bern.  Contact 
(252) 638-8101. 

Thursday,  Aug.  25 

Learn  about  the  white-tailed  deer  at 
White-Tailed  Deer  Management  101 
at  the  East  Carolina  Agriculture  and 
Education  Center  in  Rocky  Mount. 
Experts  will  discuss  deer  biology, 
habitat  and  food  plot  management, 
harvest  strategies  and  disease  risks. 
Registration  fee  of  $75  covers  lunch 
and  publications.  Visit  www.ncsu. 
edu  /feop  or  call  Becky  Townshend  at 
(919)  515-9563. 

Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed  before 
traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing  should  be  con- 
servation-oriented and  should  be  submitted  at  least 
four  months  in  advance  tojim.wilson(S>ncwildlife.org, 
or  call  (919)  733-7123,  Ext.  262. 
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Perquimans  Takes 
Hunter  Safety  Title 

Perquimans  County  High  School  won 
the  overall  senior  team  title  over  runner- 
up  East  Forsyth  and  the  third-place  Forbush 
Red  team  in  the  2005  Stale  Hunter  Education 
Tournament.  The  match  was  held  in  April  at 
4-H  Camp  Millstone  in  Richmond  County. 
East  Forsyth’s  Justin  Dull  earned  the  over- 
all senior  individual  championship.  He  also 
took  first  place  in  both  trap  and  archery  and 
a third  in  hunt  skills  and  orienteering. 

Forbush  Elementary  won  the  junior  team 
championship  over  Jones  County  Middle 
School  and  Northeast  Academy.  Matt  Eaton 
earned  the  individual  junior  title. 

Safe-hunting  students  from  30  high 
schools  and  19  middle  schools  competed 
in  the  tournament,  which  is  sponsored  by 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 
Competitive  events  included  a written  test 
of  hunter  skills  and  orienteering,  plus  target 
shooting  with  bows  and  arrows,  rifles,  shot- 
guns and  muzzleloaders. 

The  Wildlife  Commission  launched  hun- 
ter safety  tournaments  more  than  25  years  ago 
to  promote  hunter  education  and  firearms 
safety.  Top  finishers  at  nine  district-level 
tournaments  advance  to  the  state  tournament. 
Competition  is  open  to  teams  from  middle 
and  high  schools,  both  public  and  private, 
that  offer  hunter  education  courses.  Home- 
schooled  students  and  teams  representing 
organizations  such  as  4-H  or  FFA  clubs 
also  can  compete. 


Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 

Fund  Balance  $55,782,401.48 

Established  on  May  29,  1981,  this  fund  is 
derived  from  the  sale  of  lifetime  hunting 
and  fishing  licenses  and  lifetime  subscriptions 
to  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  as  well 
as  tax-deductible  contributions.  Although 
the  interest  may  be  used  to  supplement  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  programs, 
the  principal  remains  invested  to  generate 
additional  interest  for  the  future.  See 
www.ncwildlife.org  or  call  (919)  662-4370 
for  information. 
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nature's  ways 


How  Do  Insects  Breathe  Underwater? 


written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  David  Williams 


LIKE  ALL  ANIMALS,  AQUATIC  insects  need  oxygen. 
Insects  may  obtain  oxygen  in  several  ways,  depending 
on  the  lifestyle  of  each  species. 


An  Elmis  water  beetle  takes  the  air  bubble  strategy  to  the  extreme,  and 
never  has  to  surface  if  it  chooses  not  to.  These  insects  have  a permanent 
air  bubble  called  a plastron,  which  is  trapped  around  the  insect  by  dense, 
water-repellent  setae,  or  hairs.  The  permanent  bubble  works  just  like  a 
gill,  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  water. 


Because  it  lives  in  clean,  oxygen-rich  water, 
the  mayfly  is  able  to  obtain  its  oxygen  through 
fanlike  gills.  Abundant  oxygen  diffuses  across 
the  thin,  porous  exoskeleton  of  the  gills  and 
into  the  insect's  respiratory  system. 


A diving  beetle  carries  a bit  of  the 
atmosphere  under  its  wings  when  it 
dives.  Above  water,  the  beetle  traps  a 
bubble  of  air.  The  bubble  is  in  contact 
with  its  spiracles,  so  it  can  breathe 
underwater  just  as  it  does  in  air.  The 
bubble  even  acts  somewhat  like  a gill 
by  drawing  oxygen  from  the  water  as 
the  insect  breathes.  But  the  beetle 
must  return  to  the  surface  fairly  fre- 
quently for  more  air,  and  the  bubble 
collapses  if  the  beetle  dives  too  deep. 


trapped  air  bubble 


Mosquitoes  often  breed  in  stagnant  or 
polluted  water  that  contains  very  little 
oxygen.  So  a mosquito  larva  breathes 
oxygen  from  the  air  through  a "snorkel" 
on  its  tail.  The  snorkel  is  tipped  with  two 
tiny  breathing  holes,  or  spiracles,  sur- 
rounded by  water-repellent  hairs.  When 
the  mosquito  is  breathing  at  the  surface, 
the  hairs  flare  out  and  "float”on  the  surface 
tension  of  the  water.  When  it 
dives,  the  hairs  fold  over  the 
spiracles,  preventing  water 
from  entering  the  snorkel. 


at  surface 
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OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


In  Tobacco's  Wake 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


“ Big  changes 
may  also  be 
in  store  for  the 
rest  of  us , and 
for  wildlife 
resources.” 


Nearly  a dozen  people  were  crowded  into  the 
US.  Department  of  Agriculture’s  Farm  Service 
Agency  in  Granville  County  this  past  spring  when  1 
went  there  to  sign  up  for  the  tobacco  buyout  for  our 
family  farm.  All  of  us  — individuals,  families,  black 
and  white — were  there  for  the  same  purpose,  and  1 
believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  were  all  apprehensive 

about  how  the  loss  of 
the  long-time  tobacco 
stabilization  program 
would  affect  our  futures. 

Yes,  the  buyout — 

$7  a pound  to  landown- 
ers and  $3  a pound  to 
growers  working  on 
these  farms,  paid  out 
over  the  next  10  years 
— is  welcome  money. 
But  that’s  money  tobacco 
farmers  previously  paid 
into  the  program,  not 
our  tax  dollars,  and  it  is 
based  on  each  landowner’s  production  for  2002  (plus 
2003  and  2004  for  growers).  Furthermore,  produc- 
tion in  those  years  was  less  than  half  of  that  allotted 
in  1997,  so  farmers  have  already  taken  a huge  hit. 

As  we  sat  awaiting  our  turn,  someone  made  the 
sad  comment  that  “this  is  going  to  change  every- 
thing.” Indeed  it  is,  and  not  just  for  tobacco  farmers. 
Big  changes  may  also  be  in  store  for  the  rest  of  us, 
and  for  wildlife  resources. 

As  background,  it  should  be  explained  that  tobacco 
farmers  in  North  Carolina  and  other  leaf-growing 
states  now  must  choose  whether  to  give  up  tobacco 
farming — the  only  life  many  have  known — or  try  to 
grow  it  in  a quasi  free-floating  farm  economy.  Land- 
owners  who  continue  growing  unregulated  tobacco 
must  now  contract.with  large  companies  that  they 
don’t  entirely  trust,  and  do  so  with  no  assurance  they 
can  make  a living.  It’s  clearly  a gamble  with  greatly 
reduced  profits.  Many  others  who  have  decided  to  quit 
growing  tobacco  have  no  idea  what  to  do  next.  Either 
way  many  are  literally  betting  the  farm  on  their  choices. 

Those  who  believe  that  farmers  can  merely  switch 
crops  are  criminally  clueless.  Smart  farmers  have  been 
looking  for  alternatives  to  tobacco  for  many  years,  but 
no  other  row  crop  comes  even  close  to  tobacco’s  gross 
yield  of  some  $4,000  per  acre  (under  the  old  program). 
The  entire  60  acres  of  soybeans  that  will  replace 
tobacco  on  my  family’s  farm  this  year  may  not  pay 
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what  one  acre  of  tobacco  did  last  year.  Even  if  labor, 
equipment  and  skills  were  interchangeable  (and  they 
aren’t),  traditional  row  crops  like  corn,  soybeans  and 
wheat  simply  won’t  cut  it. 

Other  possible  alternatives  — aquaculture,  organic 
vegetables  or  livestock,  turf  grass  and  similar  options 
— so  far  have  limited  or  risky  potential.  Some  farmers 
may  make  a go  of  it  with  one  of  these  enterprises,  or 
a combination  of  several,  but  market  economics  alone 
will  curtail  the  number  who  succeed.  Even  with  the 
buyout  dollars  available  to  fund  new  agricultural 
ventures,  it  seems  likely  that  many — if  not  most — 
former  tobacco  landowners  could  be  forced  to  sell  out. 

We’re  just  beginning  to  see  how  far-reaching  and 
devastating  this  could  be.  Already,  tobacco  states  are 
awash  in  expensive  farm  equipment  that  is  no  longer 
needed.  Tractors  and  harvesters  sit  idle  with  no  buy- 
ers. Unused  bulk  barns  are  suddenly  worthless.  Jobs 
are  lost  as  tenants  and  a labor  force  are  no  longer 
needed.  Banks  are  no  longer  eager  to  advance  farmers 
the  full  amount  they  need  to  see  a crop  from  seed  to 
harvest  because  that  harvest  may  not  cover  the  loan. 
Even  farmers  free  of  debt — surely  a rarity — don’t 
know  how  they  are  going  to  make  a living  on  their 
land,  or  even  pay  the  taxes  on  it. 

With  no  money  coming  in  and  no  immediate  solu- 
tions, landowners  look  at  the  future  with  dismay.  Some 
will  seek  jobs  outside  farming  and  try  to  hold  on.  Some 
smaller  farms  may  be  sold  to  larger  farming  operations 
that  hope  to  be  able  to  adapt.  But  many  more  former 
tobacco  farms  are  likely  to  be  sold  for  development, 
particularly  those  in  the  expanding  Piedmont  where 
our  population  is  growing  rapidly.  With  taxes  on  agri- 
cultural land  rising  and  our  biggest  one-crop  revenue 
producer  now  mortally  crippled,  we  have  many  land- 
owners  left  with  no  other  choice. 

If  these  fears  prove  true,  the  tobacco  buyout’s  most 
lasting  legacy  could  be  its  contribution  to  out-of-control 
urban  sprawl.  In  place  of  rolling  fields  and  woodlots, 
there  will  be  housing  developments,  big-box  retail 
stores,  shopping  centers  and  industrial  sites.  This  may 
please  those  who  measure  quality  of  life  by  the  dollar,  but 
the  costs  will  almost  certainly  include  our  last  hopes  of 
retaining  a significant  rural  presence  and  quality  wild- 
life habitat.  Small  game  species  such  as  quail  and  rab- 
bits are  already  on  the  ropes,  and  even  adaptable  species 
such  as  deer  and  wild  turkey  can’t  survive  on  asphalt. 

Those  who  disliked  a tobacco  economy  and  the 
controversial  products  it  provided  may  not  like  what 
follows,  either. 
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Orange-striped  oakworms  on  birch  leaf 
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F.  EUGENE  HESTER 


◄ FIELDS  OF  DREAMS 

A dream  dove  hunt  can  be  yours 
with  planning  and  hard  work  on 
the  part  of  a private  landowner 
or  public  game  land  manager. 

TRAI  LBLAZER 
On  the  Mountains  to  the  Sea 
Trail  or  in  his  own  botanical 
garden,  veteran  hiker  Allen  de 
Hart  builds  enthusiasm  for  the 
outdoors  life. 

F|ELD  CARE  OF  MOUNTS 
Proper  care  of  hunting  trophies 
in  the  field  will  pay  off  later  at 
the  taxidermy  shop. 
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find  us  on  the  web  at  ncwilcMfe.org 
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WANDERING  WITH  A PURPOSE 
written  by  Jack  Horan 

Allen  de  Hart  has  seen  more  of  the  state  on  foot  than 
most  people  have  seen  from  their  cars. 

DOVES  BY  THE  DOZEN 

written  and  photographed  by  F.  Eugene  Hester 

To  attract  lots  of  doves  on  opening  day,  prepare 
months  in  advance. 

BET  THE  FARM  ON  SPORTING  CLAYS 
written  by  Diana  Schmitt 
photographed  by  Derrick  Hamrick 

A mountain  family  turns  to  “golf  with  a shotgun” 
to  save  the  family  farm. 

HUNTING  SEASON  REGULATIONS,  2005-2006 

Keep  hunting  regulations  in  view  with  the  annual 
wall  poster. 

DISPLAY  THE  RIGHT  WAY 

written  by  Jeff  Beane  | photographed  by  Austin  Dowd 

Help  the  taxidermist  craft  a quality  wildlife  mount 
to  preserve  your  fondest  sporting  moments. 

spot:  the  people's  choice 

written  by  Bill  Morris  | photographed  by  Scott  Taylor 

Easy  to  catch  in  the  fall,  the  humble  spot  has  saved 
many  a family’s  winter. 
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STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Michael  F.  Easley  Governor 


Friends  of  mine  now  in  their  70s  farm  a beautiful  stretch  of  pasture  and  woods  in  a 
cove  near  the  upper  Yadkin  River.  The  couple  raises  a few  beef  cattle,  keeps  a milk 
cow  and  tends  a garden  with  a horse-drawn  cultivator.  On  a recent  visit,  we  were  walk- 
ing up  the  rocky  dirt  drive  that  bounds  the  pasture  when  a turkey  hen  and  her  half 
dozen  chicks  scattered  into  the  high  grass. 

“I’m  such  a sorry  man,  I won’t  mow  this  held,”  the  husband  said.  I smiled.  He  keeps 
the  neatest  farm  in  the  county,  but  he  refuses  to  mow  this  pasture  until  after  nesting 
season  so  that  turkeys,  quail 
and  rabbits  will  have  a place  to 
raise  their  young  undisturbed. 

He  wonders  what  will  happen 
to  the  fields  and  wildlife  when 
he  and  his  wife  pass  on. 

The  question  is  on  many 
farmers’  minds.  In  his  July 
column,  Jim  Dean  pondered 
the  direction  that  rural  devel- 
opment will  take  as  farmers  accept  tobacco  buyouts  for  their  acreages  (Dean’s  Piedmont 
farm  included).  Across  the  state,  subdivisions  spread  from  metropolitan  centers.  In  my 
friend’s  mountain  community,  some  fear  that  second-home  development  will  cut  into 
the  hills  and  interfere  with  local  hunting  traditions.  Change  in  the  rural  landscape  is 
inevitable,  as  the  farm  economy  transitions  from  tobacco  and  as  elderly  landowners 
leave  no  heirs  interested  in  farming.  Can  wildlife  keep  its  place  in  the  new  landscape? 

Cline  and  Mary  Ruth  Fowler  came  up  with  a workable  answer  on  their  mountain 
farm  (“Bet  the  Farm,”  page  14).  Solutions  will  be  different  from  case  to  case.  Saving 
wildlife  habitat  from  unthinking  sprawl  may  require  tough  zoning  decisions  that  rub 
against  the  grain.  Families  will  think  hard  about  the  merits  of  conservation  easements. 
Legislators  will  fight  for  funds  for  public  lands.  Those  of  us  without  land  of  our  own 
can  be  talking  with  landowners,  county  planners  and  legislators  about  creative  steward- 
ship of  lands  if  we  really  want  to  safeguard  our  wildlife  heritage. 


Margaret  Martin 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


Two  Fins  Up 

In  the  article"King  of  Sharks” (J uly  2005),  I 
liked  how  the  writer  told  details  about  seeing 
the  sharks.  I was  very  interested  as  soon  as  I 
started  reading  it.  I was  very  pleased  with  how 
Todd  Pusser  photographed  some  of  the  sharks. 

I learned  a lot  about  how  there  are  few  sharks 
in  North  Carolina. 

I never  knew  that  nobody  had  ever  been 
attacked  by  a great  white  shark  here  in  North 
Carolina,  especially  since  great  whites  visit 
here.  It  was  neat  to  see  a photo  of  the  largest 
shark  ever  caught  in  this  state.  On  a scale 
from  one  to  10, 10  being  the  highest,  I would 
rate  this  article  a 10! 

Tyler  Williams,  age  11 
Middlesex 

Your  article  "The  King  of  Sharks”claimed  that 
there  are  436  known  species  of  sharks  in  the 
world.  I am  only  aware  of  about  374. 1 am  an 
educator  and  would  like  to  make  sure  my  infor- 
mation is  correct  and  up  to  date.  Thank  you. 

Catherine  Johnson 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Frank  Schwartz,  author,  "Sharks,  Skates  and 
Rays  of  the  Carolinas”:The  number  you  cite 
is  approximately  10  years  old.  There  are  some- 
where between  490  and  495  species  of  sharks 
currently  known  worldwide.  New  species  of 
sharks,  especially  those  that  live  only  in  deep 
water,  are  being  discovered  and  verified  every 
few  weeks,  so  the  number  of  known  species 

0 


should  continue  to  rise 
for  quite  a while. 

Bat-tastic 

Thank  you  for  your  excel- 
lent coverage  of  the  2004 
Bat  Blitz  in  the  Uwharrie 
National  Forest  ("Bat  Blitz!” 
July  2005).  The  photog- 
raphy by  M.J.  Sharp  and 
text  by  Elizabeth  Brown- 
rigg  captured  the  ener- 
getic spirit  of  the  event 
that  brought  biologists 
from  all  over  the  country  to  North  Carolina 
to  help  us  understand  more  about  the  basic 
biology  of  our  Piedmont  bats. 

Both  in  historic  and  contemporary  times, 
the  important  role  of  bats  in  our  ecosystems 
has  been  undermined  by  an  overall  lack  of 
understanding  of  these  fascinating  flying 
mammals.  Articles  such  as  this  reinforce  the 
importance  of  bats  as  a major  and  beneficial 
component  of  North  Carolina  wildlife.  For 
those  readers  who  would  like  more  informa- 
tion on  the  bats  of  North  Carolina,  please  visit 
the  Web  sites  of  the  Southeastern  Bat  Diver- 
sity Network  (www.sbdn.org)  and  Bat  Conser- 
vation International  (www.batcon.org). 

Matina  C.  Kalcounis-Rilppell 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  UNC-Greensboro 
Southeastern  Bat  Diversity  Network 

Berry  Good  Eye 

On  page  24of"Medicine  Trail” in  your  April  2005 
issue,  the  illustration  in  the  upper  left  is  not 
serviceberry,  but  sourwood.  Love  your  magazine. 

Marcia  Winslow 
Raleigh 

Nature  on  Paper 

I just  wanted  to  tell  you  that  you  are  doing 
a great  job  in  creating  an  outstanding  and 
informative  publication  about  the  wildlife 
and  issues  in  North  Carolina.  Being  outdoors 
is  one  of  my  favorite  places  to  be,  but  when 


I am  unable  to  go  anywhere,  I just  open  the 
pages  of  your  magazine  and  there  it  is.  The 
pictures,  articles  and  kids  section  are  top- 
notch.  I look  forward  future  publications. 

Ben  Abee 
Trinity 

Bawl  If  You  Love  Beagles 

I’m  writing  on  behalf  of  the  American  Brace 
Beagling  Association,  which  is  a nonprofit 
organization  dedicated  to  the  sport  of  tradi- 
tional brace  beagling.  We  were  at  the  Catawba 
Beagle  Club  for  the  Mid-Dixie  Federation  in 
April,  and  John  Kiser  passed  around  the  Wild- 
life in  North  Carolina  magazine  containing  the 
article  Jack  Horan  did  on  Catawba  Beagle  Club 
and  brace  beagling  in  general  ("Beagling  by  the 
Brace,”  Feb.  2005).  It  was  a boon  to  our  sport. 

The  article  was  the  best  one  we’ve  seen  on 
the  subject.  We're  trying  to  educate  the  public 
regarding  the  sport  of  brace  beagling. 

Randy  McClellan,  President 
American  Brace  Beagling  Association 
C reensburg,  Pa. 

The  Squirrelly  Truth 

As  a child,  I lived  in  Brevard  with  my  parents 
and  my  grandfather,  who  everyone  called  Papa. 
My  Uncle  Harry  came  to  visit  for  a time,  bring- 
ing a cage  containing  two  white  squirrels.  He 
said  a friend,  M.M.  Black,  gave  him  the  squir- 
rels in  return  for  his  help  in  capturing  them 
from  Black’s  pecan  orchard,  where  the  squirrels 
had  lived  since  escaping  from  a circus  caravan 
involved  in  an  accident  (“Going  Nuts:  The  White 
Squirrels  of  Brevard,”  Back  Porch,  May  2005). 

When  Uncle  Harry  left,  he  gave  me  the  squir- 
rels, and  Papa  would  take  care  of  them  while  I 
was  at  school.  We  moved  after  I finished  sev- 
enth grade,  and  Papa  kept  the  squirrels.  One 
day  when  he  was  feeding  them,  one  escaped. 
He  said  the  remaining  squirrel  looked  lonely,  so 
he  let  it  go  to  join  the  other  one.  I never  dreamed 
they  would  survive,  but  I am  thankful  the 
people  of  Brevard  have  adopted  them. 

Barbara  Mull  Lang 
Mobile,  Ala. 


should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712. 
Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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NINETEEN  THIRTIES 


WANDERING 

WITH  A PURPOSE 

written  by  Jack  Horan 


ALLEN  DE  HART,  A PROLIFIC  AUTHOR  OF  HIKING  GUIDES,  HAS  MEASURED  AND  DOCUMENTED 
THOUSANDS  OF  MILES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  TRAILS. 


He’s  a 21st-century  Daniel  Boone,  tirelessly  blazing  trails  with  a measuring  wheel 
and  a global  positioning  system  unit  through  the  wilds  of  North  Carolina  and 
other  Southern  Appalachian  states  for  legions  of  latter-day  explorers. 


Just  as  Boone  and  his  flintlock  led  pioneers  through  the  Cumberland  Gap  in  1775,  hiker  and 
author  Allen  de  Hart  of  Louisburg  and  his  measuring  wheels  have  charted  hundreds  of  routes 
across  ridges,  over  streams  and  through  gaps  for  eight  hiking  guidebooks.  The  books  have 
unerringly  steered  tens  of  thousands  of  long-distance  backpackers,  city  greenway  walkers,  back- 
country  anglers  and  wildlife  watchers  along  often-remote  footpaths  to  their  destinations. 


De  Hart’s  guides  can  be  found  tucked  in  the  packs  of  hikers  climbing  the  Standing 
Indian  Trail  in  the  mountains,  strolling  the  Lake  Lynn  Trail  in  Raleigh  or  striding 
along  the  Neusiok  Trail  near  the  coast.  For  many,  the  guidebooks  are  as  indispen- 
sable as  a compass,  a first-aid  kit  and  an  extra  pair  of  socks. 

Writing  trail  books  reflects  but  one  of  de  Hart’s  talents.  He  is  a former  history  pro- 
fessor, organizer  of  an  international  music  convention  and  a trail  promoter, 
designer  and  builder.  He  served  on  the  N.C.  Trails  Committee  for  16  years,  has 
worked  on  the  Triangle  Greenways  Council  in  Raleigh  since  1996  and  has  acted  as 
the  godfather  of  North  Carolina’s  Mountains-to-Sea  Trail,  which  runs  from  Cling- 
man’s  Dome  in  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  to  Jockey’s  Ridge  State  Park 
on  the  Outer  Banks. 


Grew  up  on  a Virginia 
dairy  farm. 


AC  E 5 : First  hike  and 
overnight  campout. 

ace  io:  Built  his  first 
trail,  a shortcut  through 
the  woods  to  school. 


ace  14 : Began  hiking 
sections  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail; 
brought  water  and  food 
to  crew  building  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
near  his  home. 


GRANT  HALVERSON 


Even  as  a boy,  de  Hart  loved  places 
such  as  Max  Patch  on  the  Appala- 
chian Trail  (opposite  page).  These 
days,  de  Hart  enjoys  his  own  botan- 
ical garden  (above). 


j 

J 


Working  with  Friends  ol  ihe  Mountains- 
lo-Sea  Trail  as  the  group’s  project  director, 
de  I lari  puls  together  work  crews,  (lags  trail 
routes  and  wields  a mattock  to  hack  out 
roots  and  rocks  that  obstruct  the  path.  The 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  has  contracted  with  him 
to  design  a 55-mile  section  of  the  cross-state 
trail  on  parkway  land.  And,  by  the  way, 
de  Hart  is  no  30-something.  He’s  a vigorous 
79-year-old,  an  age  when  some  spend  their 
days  playing  cards  or  putting  golf  balls. 

“You  have  to  be  committed  to  it,”  de  Hart 
said  of  his  passion  for  hiking,  guidebook 
writing  and  trail  building.  “You  need  to  have 
an  attitude  that  gives  you  strength,  persis- 
tence, tolerance  and  adjustment  for  the  envi- 
ronment. You  have  to  believe  in  yourself  and 
you  have  to  believe  in  your  mission.” 

Long-Distance  Living 

De  Hart  believes  he  has  hiked  nearly  50,000 
miles.  And  that’s  just  the  mileage  he’s  docu- 
mented since  he  began  logging  trail  miles  in 
his  early  50s  for  his  guidebooks.  He  rolled  up 
most  of  his  mileage  in  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  A peri- 
patetic traveler,  he’s  also  rambled  in  all  other 
states  except  Alaska,  Hawaii,  North  Dakota 
and  Washington,  and  in  18  foreign  countries. 
De  Hart  can  only  guess  at  his  lifetime  dis- 
tance since  he  began  hiking  in  his  childhood. 

A legend  in  the  hiking  community,  de  Hart, 
draws  admiration  for  his  perseverance  from 
trail  proponents.  “He’s  a remarkable  person 
and  still  going  strong  at  his  age,”  said  trail 
builder  Bob  Benner  of  Morganton,  who’s 
known  de  Hart  for  about  25  years. 

“Persistence”  is  the  word  that  comes  to 
Darrell  McBane,  state  trails  coordinator,  when 
asked  about  de  Hart.  “He  has  been  able  to  keep 
us  focused  on  the  Mountains-to-Sea  Trail,” 
said  McBane,  who  has  known  de  Hart  since 
1978.  “If  a task  force  is  meeting,  he’s  there. 

If  we’re  having  public  meetings,  he’s  there.” 

De  Hart’s  proclivity  for  wanderlust  appeared 
early  in  his  childhood  on  a 600-acre  dairy 
farm  in  Patrick  County,  Va.  As  a toddler,  little 
Allen  would  often  scoot  away  from  his  mother 
and  disappear  into  the  forest  adjoining  the 
farm.  “My  mother  said  she  knew,  by  the  way 
I would  run  into  the  woods  as  soon  as  I could 
walk,  that  I would  be  either  a hunter  or  some- 
thing where  I could  work  in  the  woods,”  he 
said.  “The  woods  looked  like  a place  to 
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explore.  It  looked  mysterious.  It  was  differ- 
ent from  all  the  man-made  things.” 

As  a youngster  of  5,  de  Hart  went  on  his 
first  hike  and  overnight  campout  with  an 
older  brother.  “I  recall  we  caught  some  trout 
for  our  dinner,”  he  said.  It  was  a childhood 
today’s  urbanites  can  only  wish  for:  roam- 
ing the  dairy  farm,  catching  frogs  in  ponds 
and  hunting  squirrels. 

At  10,  de  Hart  built  his  first  trail  for  prac- 
tical reasons.  During  the  Great  Depression, 
the  school  bus  often  didn’t  run  because  of 
lack  of  funds  for  fuel.  The  de  Harts’  school 
was  5 miles  away,  and  the  brothers  wanted 


De  Hart’s  "golden  years”  project  is  the 
Mountains-to-Sea  Trail,  which  runs 
between  Buckeye  and  Haywood  Gap 
(above)  and  provides  an  excellent  view 
of  Table  Rock  at  Linville  Gorge. 


ALLEN  DC  HART 

Early  in  his  career  at  Louisburg  College, 
de  Hart  organized  an  outing  club  and 
frequently  led  excursions  such  as  this 
1978  rafting  trip. 


A Career  On  His  Feet 

De  Hart  got  a master’s  degree  in  American 
history  from  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
later  obtained  a degree  in  psychology  to  learn, 
as  he  puts  it,  the  why  and  how  behind  his- 
tory. In  1957  he  joined  the  faculty  at  Louis- 
burg College,  where  he  taught  American  his- 
tory, psychology  and  reading  development  and 
acted  as  the  college’s  public  affairs  director. 

His  interests  range  from  hiking  to  history 
and  from  gardens  to  the  arts.  In  1969  he 
and  his  wife,  Flora,  established  the  De  Hart 
Botanical  Gardens  in  Louisburg,  an  88-acre 
tract  of  woodland,  wildflowers  and  wildlife. 


The  de  Hart  family  maintains  a private  gar- 
den of  nearly  200  acres  in  Patrick  County, 
Va.,  that  is  open  to  the  public  for  day  hiking. 
De  Hart  also  founded  the  Franklin  County 
Arts  Council,  and  for  32  years  he  has  organ- 
ized the  International  Whistlers  Conven- 
tion at  Louisburg  College. 

Now  professor  emeritus  of  history  at 
Louisburg,  de  Hart  continues  to  teach  a back- 
packing course  there.  Jeff  Brewer  of  Raleigh 
took  de  Hart’s  course  10  years  ago.  When 
de  Hart  organized  the  nonprofit  Friends  of  the 
Mountains-to-Sea  Trail  in  1997,  he  asked 
Brewer  to  serve  as  president.  The  group  now 
has  nearly  1,000  members  and  volunteer 
workers.  Brewer  said  de  Hart  manages  to 
accomplish  all  he  does,  from  continually 


revising  his  guidebooks 
to  heading  trail-work 
projects,  by  being  ded- 
icated and  well  organized. 

“He’s  got  a whole  lot  of 
people  helping  him,”  Brewer 
said.  “Allen’s  kind  of  like 
Yoda  (the  sage  in  the  “Star 
Wars”  movies).  He’s  got  all 
those  Jedi  knights  fighting 
for  lots  of  different  causes. 
He’s  got  a demeanor  about 
him  that  brings  people  into 
the  fold.”  De  Hart’s  low-key 
but  infectious  enthusiasm 
has  also  inspired  many  of  his 
students  in  the  backpacking 
class  to  help  with  projects. 

While  hiking,  de  Hart 
wears  top-of-the-line  boots 
into  which  he  inserts  orthotics  to  support 
his  feet.  Consequently,  he  suffered  his  last 
blister  10  years  ago.  “Love  your  feet  and 
take  care  of  them,”  he  advises. 


Mountain  Highs  And  Valley  Lows 

Like  any  long-distance  hiker,  de  Hart  can 
regale  friends  with  tales  of  adventures  and 
misadventures.  He  cites  a 200-mile  hike  on 
the  Allegheny  Trail  in  the  Monongahela 
National  Forest  in  West  Virginia  as  one  of 


a quicker  route.  So  they  shin- 
nied up  trees  to  eyeball  the 
most  direct  way  and,  tree  by 
tree,  plotted  and  hewed  out  a 
shortcut  through  the  woods 
to  school. 

Longer  trails  entered  his  life 
soon  after.  The  Appalachian 
Trail,  which  opened  in  1937 
as  a continuous  footpath  from 
Georgia  to  Maine,  passed 
within  5 miles  of  the  de  Hart 
dairy  farm.  He  began  hiking 
sections  when  he  was  14.  An 
uncle  was  a superintendent  in 
charge  of  building  a local  sec- 
tion of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway. 
In  his  early  teens,  de  Hart  and 
a cousin  rode  their  bicycles 
to  carry  water  and  food  to  the 
crew  building  the  parkway 
around  Rocky  Knob  in  Virginia. 

At  age  21,  he  and  a friend 
decided  to  hike  the  entire 
Appalachian  Trail.  “We  lasted 
about  a week,”  he  said.  “We 
were  not  equipped  or  pre- 
pared. We  were  hungry.  We 
were  cold.  We  were  lost.” 


ace  21 : Decided 
to  hike  the  entire 
Appalachian  Trail. 
Lasted  about  a 
week — unprepared, 
hungry,  cold  and  lost. 


3.957:  Joined  faculty 
at  Louisburg  College. 
Taught  American 
history,  psychology 
and  reading 
development. 


1969:  With  wife, 
Flora,  established 
De  Hart  Botanical 
Gardens  beside 
Louisburg  home. 


De  Hart  is  fanatical  about  using 
his  wheel  to  measure  trail  lengths 
precisely.  He  also  works  hard  on 
sections  of  the  Mountains-to-Sea 
Trail  that  are  less  developed  than 
the  Tanawha  Trail  (bottom  right). 


KEVIN  ADAMS 


The  Mountains-to-Sea  Trail  guides  hik- 
ers past  coastal  landmarks  such  as  the 
Bodie  Island  lighthouse  and  the  Monroe 
Gaskill  Memorial  Bridge  on  Cedar  Island. 
Jockey’s  Ridge  State  Park  (opposite  page) 
is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  trail. 

:| 
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ALLEN  DE  HART 


1 1 is  most  pleasant  and  satisfying  trail  experi- 
ences. “On  this  trail  I saw  more  wildlife  ancl 
met  fewer  hikers  than  on  any  of  my  long 
hikes,”  he  said.  He  remembers  a hike  and 
climb  on  Long’s  Peak  in  Colorado  as  the  most 
challenging,  and  a combination  rafting- hi  king 
excursion  in  the  Grand  Canyon  as  one  of 
the  most  scenic.  Other  favorites  include  the 
Pacific  Crest  Trail  and  its  carpets  of  wild- 
llowers  and  North  Carolina’s  Max  Patch  and 
Yellow  Mountain,  both  grassy  balds  that 
enchant  hikers  with  breathtaking  views. 

He’s  witnessed  marvels  of  nature.  In  i%6, 
on  the  Green  Ridge  Trail  in  Madison  County, 
he  and  a companion  froze  as  they  watched 
two  dozen  timber  rattlesnakes  slither  across 
the  trail,  the  warmth  of  spring  apparently 
nudging  the  snakes  simultaneously  from 
winter’s  hibernation. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  in  1968 
he  spent  a night  in  a tree  on  the  Appalachian 
Trail  on  the  Georgia-North  Carolina  line 
while  a pack  of  wild  dogs  howled  beneath 
him.  At  the  bottom  of  his  list  is  the  Florida 
Trail.  “I  was  the  third  person  to  completely 
hike  it,  and  1 would  never  do  it  again.  Too 
buggy,  too  wet.  Too  risky.  I waded  through 
water  sometimes  that  was  over  my  waist.  And 
I don’t  know  why  in  the  hell  I did  it.  Because 
some  of  the  places  had  alligators.  Just  dumb.” 

His  worst  moment  came  not  in  Florida  but 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1978  during  his  through- 
hike  of  the  Appalachian  Trail.  At  a road 
crossing,  two  men  on  a motorcycle  robbed 
him  of  $40  at  gunpoint.  “They  were  asking 
me  what  I had  in  my  pack.  1 said,  ‘I’m  fin- 
ishing the  trail  today  and  I don’t  have  much 
of  anything.’  They  said,  ‘Well,  do  you  have 
anything  like  a camera?’  I said  I did.  About 
that  time  there  was  somebody  coming  toward 
us.  I raised  my  hands.  He  detected  I was 
being  robbed.  I hollered  at  him  and  1 said, 
‘Where  are  the  others?’ just  hoping  he  would 
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1978:  Completed 
through-hike  of 
Appalachian  Trail, 
arriving  at  Maine’s 
Mount  Katahdin. 


catch  on.  He  said,  ‘They’re  right  behind  me.’  ’ 
The  ruse  worked;  the  motorcyclists  fled. 

Later  that  year,  arriving  at  Maine’s  Mount 
Katahdin,  the  trail’s  northern  terminus,  de 
Hart  kissed  the  sign  on  the  5,267-foot-high 
rocky  summit  in  both  relief  and  joy.  “1  had 
to  fight  back  tears,”  he  recalled.  “There  was 
something  sad  about  it.  You  had  nowhere 
to  go  the  next  day.” 


Ink  On  The  Trails 

Maybe  it  wasn’t  the  next  day,  but  de  Hart 
found  places  to  go.  Inspired  by  his  trek,  de 
Hart  returned  to  North  Carolina  to  write  a 
guide  book  on  the  trails  that  intersect  the 
Appalachian  Trail.  He  soon  realized  many 
of  these  side  trails  branched  off  to  trails  in 
the  Tar  Heel  State.  He  revised  his  approach 
and  decided  to  write  a statewide  trail  guide. 
The  result  was  “North  Carolina  Hiking 
Trails,”  published  in  1982. 

The  book’s  fourth  edition  appeared  last 
April,  with  more  than  1,300  trails  covering 
3,500  miles.  It’s  de  Hart’s  best  seller  at  about 
145,000  copies,  according  to  the  publisher, 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club  Books  in  Boston. 

A stickler  for  detail,  de  Hart  pushes  a 
measuring  wheel,  its  constant  click-click- 
click  recording  the  distance  in  feet.  If  the 
wheel  rolls  up  and  over  a log  lying  on  the 
trail,  de  Hart  will  subtract  the  additional 
inches.  In  more  recent  years  he’s  added  a 
global  positioning  system  unit  to  measure 
distance.  If  the  electronic  device  and  wheel 
don’t  jibe,  he  plods  the  section  a second  time. 

Bob  Benner,  who  oversees  a 75-mile 
stretch  of  the  Mountains-to-Sea  Trail, 
once  did  a 22-mile  hike  with  de  Hart.  With 
de  Hart’s  wheel  merrily  clicking  away,  Benner 
mistakenly  turned  off  onto  a side  trail,  with 
de  Hart  following.  “He  was  kind  of  unhappy 
with  me  because  I had  led  him  on  a side 


1982:  Published 
“North  Carolina 
Hiking  Trails.” 

1989:  Began 
serving  on  N.C. 
Trails  Committee. 


trail  and  he  had  to  run  the  wheel  back  (to 
I zero  out  the  distance),”  recalled  Benner. 

Once,  ambling  along  with  his  wheel, 

I de  Hart  noticed  a woman  and  child  star- 
I ing  at  him.  “Mama,  what  is  that?”  the  child 
I asked.  The  woman  said  nothing.  Then,  when 
I she  thought  de  Hart  was  out  of  hearing 
I range,  she  admonished  the  child:  “Shhhhh. 

He’s  handicapped.”  He  has  worn  out  five 
I wheels  and  lost  two.  The  rotating  spokes 
have  entangled  frogs,  salamanders,  moles, 
t lizards  and  a copperhead. 

Precise  mileages  characterize  his  trail  nar- 
rative. He  identifies  trees  and  wildflowers 
I and  notes  local  history  and  lore.  Here’s  a 
j typical  passage,  describing  the  Art  Loeb  Trail 
I in  the  Pisgah  National  Forest:  “Cross  FR-475, 
| ascend,  cross  FR-229  at  12.8  mi  and  again  at 
li  13.8  mi.  Begin  strenuous  multiple  switchbacks 
1 on  Pilot  Mtn.  and  reach  the  summit  (5,020  ft.) 
| at  14 .4  mi.  Vegetation  is  chinquapin,  bush  honey- 
I suckle  (Diervilla  sessilifolia),  laurel,  blueberry 


and  chestnut  oak.  Hundreds  of  ladybird  beetles 
have  been  seen  here.  Views  are  outstanding. 
Descend  on  switchbacks  through  yellow  birch 
and  other  hardwoods  to  Deep  Gap,  follow  FR-229 
for  0.1  mi  and  reach  an  A-frame  shelter  at 
15.2  mi.  A spring  is  75  yd.  NW  of  the  shelter.  ” 
He’s  always  been  inquisitive.  “As  a child, 
we  were  always  asking  our  parents  or  some- 
one, what  was  this?”  de  Hart  said.  “I  loved 
nature.  I wanted  to  know  what  everything 
was.  Life  and  death  and  the  woods  and  the 
flowers  and  plants  were  in  our  system  early.” 

Ambitious  Trail  Project 

De  Hart’s  current  mission  is  the  half-completed 
Mountains-to-Sea  Trail.  He  applied  for  grants 
that  paid  most  of  the  cost  of  a 200 -foot-long, 
$227,000  footbridge  installed  last  April  across 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Catawba  River  north 
of  Marion.  The  bridge  lets  hikers  avoid  an 
often-dangerous  50-yard-wide  ford. 


In  2003,  when  college  students  Nadja 
Miller  and  Katie  Senechal,  both  of  Asheville, 
became  the  first  women  to  hike  the  entire 
Mountains-to-Sea  Trail,  de  Hart  was  among 
the  party  of  well-wishers  who  strode  with 
them  to  the  top  of  the  highest  dune  in 
Jockey’s  Ridge  State  Park. 

Eight  years  ago,  de  Hart  and  Alan  House- 
holder, then  of  Asheville,  became  the  first 
hikers  to  complete  the  934.5-mile-long  trail. 
Householder  began  on  Clingman’s  Dome 
and  met  de  Hart  at  Blowing  Rock  (de  Hart 
had  previously  hiked  that  section).  They 
soon  shifted  to  road  walking.  Most  of  the 
Piedmont  and  eastern  corridor  lies  on  sec- 
ondary roads  designated  as  state  bike 
routes.  The  two  hikers  shuttled  cars  each 
day,  including  de  Hart’s  1971  van  outfitted 
with  bed  and  provisions. 

“In  the  evening,  he’d  be  scribbling  notes,” 
said  Householder.  “He’s  overwhelmed  by 
the  beauty  of  all  the  variety  of  life.  I guess 
he  just  wants  to  share  it.  He  never  stops. 

He  never  seems  to  stop.” 

That  description  seems  to  encapsulate 
de  Hart’s  approach  to  life  and  work.  “I 
think  a person  is  healthier  when  they  still 
have  some  place  to  go,”  he  said.  “I  have 
many  places  yet  to  go.  That’s  the  excitement 
about  it.  Even  when  it’s  finished,  1 want  to 
go  back  and  do  more.”  ^ 

Jack  Horan  is  outdoors  correspondent  for  The 
Charlotte  Observer. 


1996:  Started  working  became  first  hikers  to  2000:  Published 


with  Triangle  Green- 
ways  Council. 

1997:  Organized 
Friends  of  the  Moun- 
tains-to-Sea  Trail;  with 
Alan  Householder, 


ALLEN  DE  HART 


complete  934. 5-mile-  “Hiking  North 

long  trail.  Carolina’s  Mountains- 

to-Sea  Trail.” 

2005:  Teaches  hiking 
at  Louisburg  College. 
Works  to  complete 
Mountains-to-Sea  Trail. 
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The  cabin  door  opened  and 
in  walked  two  hunters  out- 
fitted in  camouflage  cloth- 
ing, including  caps  and  boots.  They 
were  ready  for  the  opening  of  dove 
season,  a day  they  had  been  antici- 
pating for  months. 

"Come  on  in  and  grab  a seat  at  the  table," 
said  Ralph  Wear,  the  host  for  both  the 
brunch  and  the  dove  hunt  that  soon  would 
follow.  Within  an  hour  more  than  a dozen 
hunters  had  arrived.  They  came  with  high 
expectations,  knowing  that  Ralph  is  an  out- 
standing cook,  and  equally  as  good  at  plant- 
ing and  harvesting  crops  to  attract  doves. 

Anticipation  was  even  higher  when 
Ralph  told  them  about  the  number  of 
doves  that  (lushed  when  he  Bush-Hogged 
his  fields  three  days  earlier.  Ralph  plants 
crops  on  both  of  his  nearby  farms,  and  he 
has  hunters  draw  numbers  for  hunting 
positions  in  the  fields. 

Ralph  is  careful  and  conscientious  about 
his  hunts.  He  expects  and  requires  every 
participant  to  maintain  safe  practices  and 
to  abide  strictly  by  the  hunting  regulations. 
Before  drawing  numbers  from  a hat,  Ralph 
reviewed  the  rules:  No  shooting  of  low- 
flying  birds;  try  hard  to  find  all  birds  you 
hit;  be  sure  you  have  your  HIP  certification, 
hunting  license  and  a picture  ID  with  you; 


... 


I ' 


and  confirm  that  your  gun 
is  plugged,  if  it  needs  to  be. 
Don’t  start  shooting  before  noon, 
and  don't  kill  more  than  the  legal 

limit  (12)  of  doves. 

These  hunters  were  all  veterans  at  Ralph’s 
place,  and  they  knew  what  to  expect.  In 
fact,  the)  recognized  every  word  as  being 
the  same  as  Ralph’s  admonition  from  the 
previous  year  and  the  year  before  that.  It 
would  have  been  surprising  if  one  of  them 
had  come  unprepared. 

With  the  numbers  drawn,  the  hunters 
moved  to  their  designated  positions  in  the 
fields.  About  half  of  them  had  dogs,  mostly 
Labrador  retrievers,  but  there  were  a couple 
of  Boykin  spaniels,  too.  The  dogs  and  the 
hunters  were  equally  eager.  Not  all  hunting 
positions,  however,  were  equal.  Doves  tend 
to  fly  straight  to  the  power  lines  or  the  dead 
tree  in  Ralph's  field  and  light  there  before 
going  down  to  the  ground  to  feed.  The  best 
site  in  the  entire  area  is  where  two  power 
lines  cross  on  top  of  a hill.  Year  after  year, 
that  site  has  the  most  action,  and  the  hunter 
lucky  enough  to  draw  that  position  is  almost 
sure  to  be  the.  first  one  to  get  a limit.  When 
that  happens,  another  hunter  moves  to 
this  choice  spot. 

All  hunters  were  in  position  before  noon, 
and  they  eagerly  waited  for  the  starting  time 
as  doves  flew  by  Then  the  magic  time  arrived, 
and  in  less  than  three  hours,  all  the  hunters 
had  killed  a limit  of  doves.  Even  the  hunters 
who  missed  most  of  their  shots  eventually 
got  their  birds.  For  them,  it  was  a matter  of 
having  enough  shells  and  enough  oppor- 
tunities to  shoot  at  doves. 

Hunts  like  this  don’t  come  by  chance. 
They  are  the  result  of  careful  planting  and 
management  of  crops.  A dedicated  hunter 
such  as  Ralph  has  devoted  several  acres  of 
his  land,  plus  his  equipment,  seed,  fertilizer 
and  labor,  to  getting  the  crop  ready  for  doves. 
It  takes  a lot  of  work,  but  the  reward  can  be 
outstanding  hunts. 

I asked  several  people  how  they  prepare 
fields  for  doves.  Three  are  individual,  hunters 
who  prepare  a few  acres  on  their  farm  and 
have  hunts  for  family  members  and  a few 
friends.  Two  are  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  biologists  who  manage  larger 
tracts  for  public  hunts.  Their  combined  years 
of  experience  provide,  valuable  insight  into 
the  management  of  fields  for  dove  hunting. 


Ralph  Wear,  Rowan  County 

“I  have  been  planting  dove  fields  for  about 
12  years  now.  The  fields  are  around  4 to 
5 acres  in  size.  I plant  foxtail  millet,  also 
known  as  German  R millet,  along  with 
black-oil  sunflowers.  1 try  to  plant  the  fields 
arouncUhe  middle  ol  May.  II  you  plant  them 
earlier,  the  goldfinches  will  come  in  and  cal 
the  biggest  part  of  your  crop.  The  heads  of 
the  sunllowers  turn  down  when  mature. 
This  gives  the  goldfinches  a perfect  perch 
to  sit  on  while  they  reach  under  the  sun- 
flower and  pull  out  the  seed.  1 have  seen 
them  come  into  a field  by  the  hundreds. 

“With  the  type  of  soil  we  have  in  the 
Piedmont,  I find  that  it  is  best  to  plow  the 
fields.  Then  I usually  try  to  disk  the  fields 
three  to  four  times.  Picking  the  right  time 
to  plow  a field  can  save  you  a lot  of  time.  If 
you  plow  a field  when  the  ground  is  too  wet, 
you  will  have  a problem  with  clods.  This 
means  you  may  have  to  disk  your  field  eight 
to  10  times  instead  of  four. 

“My  biggest  weed  problem  is  Johnson 
grass,  which  I try  to  control  by  spot-spraying 
with  Roundup  herbicide.  You  should  try  to 
get  a test  on  your  soil  to  determine  the 
amount  of  fertilizer  to  use.  If  you  do  not  do 
this,  you  should  apply  200  to  300  pounds 
of  10-10-10  to  the  acre. 

“Fields  for  doves  are  not  cheap.  For  a 
dozen  acres,  I spend  about  $100  for  millet 
and  $60  for  sunflower  seeds,  $180  for  fer- 
tilizer, and  $100  for  diesel  fuel.  If  I had  to 
rent  the  land,  that  would  be  another  $20  to 
$30  per  acre.  And  there  are  always  equip- 
ment costs.  Last  year  I had  to  replace  a 
rear  tire  on  my  tractor  at  $300.” 

Ralph’s  hunters  help  pay  for  some  of 
his  out-of-pocket  expenses,  but  there  is 
also  a lot  of  labor  involved  in  planting  and 
managing  the  crops.  Few  hunters  come  out 
to  help  with  this,  but  they  are  eager  to  be 
there  when  hunting  time  comes.  He  limits 
the  first  day  to  adults,  but  dedicates  the 
second  Saturday  to  youth  hunts. 

Jerry  Richardson,  Wake  County 

“I  usually  plant  small  fields  of  about  2 to 
4 acres.  When  you  plant  such  small  fields, 
you  have  to  pay  attention  to  detail  in  order 
to  be  successful.  I have  found  that  areas 
that  have  plenty  of  power  lines  and  trees 
around  the  field  edges,  are  in  close  prox- 
imity to  water  and  are  not  regularly  dis- 
turbed make  the  best  spots.  Because  I 


The  labor  and  expense  of  preparing  fields 
to  attract  doves  pays  off  in  quality  hunts 
for  Ralph  Wear. 


plant  smaller  fields,  selecting  locations  that 
have  these  things  is  important. 

“One  thing  I do  that  is  a little  different  is 
to  actually  hang  my  own  power  line  across 
the  field.  I do  this  by  attaching  a thick-gauge 
wire  to  two  trees  and  tightening  it  with  a 
come-along.  This  gives  the  birds  a place 
to  perch  directly  over  the  field  and  seems 
to  attract  more  birds. 

“I  usually  plant  mostly  sunflowers 
in  rows,  with  rows  of  corn  mixed  in.  The 
sunflowers  provide  enough  seed  to  attract 
the  doves,  and  the  corn  provides  cover  for 
hunters  to  hide  in  on  opening  day.  This 
is  a little  different  from  some  areas  down 
East,  because  they  actually  hunt  over  cut 
or  harvested  areas  of  corn.  Because  of  a 
slightly  shorter  growing  season  in  central 
North  Carolina  where  1 live,  corn  usually 
isn’t  ready  to  mow  by  opening  day. 

“I  usually  plant  my  fields  around  mid- 
April.  This  is  a good  time  for  this  area 
because  the  threat  of  frost,  which  would 
kill  young  sunflower  and  corn  seedlings,  is 
over.  I like  to  prepare  my  fields  for  planting 
by  disking  two  or  three  times  (depending 
on  the  condition  of  the  soil).  Then  l plant 
the  rows,  with  the  greatest  number  of  rows 
being  in  sunflowers  and  groups  of  six  corn 
rows  strategically  placed  throughout  the 
field  to  provide  the  best  spots  for  cover. 

“I  will  apply  applications  of  10-10-10 
fertilizer  once  the  plants  get  6 inches  tall  and 
again  before  the  plants  are  too  big  to  plow. 
When  planting  a small  dove  field,  you  have 
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to  try  to  make  your  (ield  as  attractive  to 
cloves  as  possible.  By  fertilizing  twice,  you 
really  get  a high  yield  on  the  seeds  produced. 

1 will  plow  the  rows  as  needed  for  weed 
control  (usually  three  or  four  times). 

“As  the  hunting  season  approaches  and 
the  sunflowers  mature  and  dry  out,  I will 
start  mowing  them.  I usually  start  mowing 
about  three  weeks  before  the  season,  cutting 
about  one-fourth  of  the  field  at  a time.  This 
leaves  about  one-fourth  of  the  field  standing 
on  opening  day.  By  doing  it  this  way,  there 
is  some  extra  cover  left  in  the  field,  and  there 
will  be  enough  sunflowers  left  to  keep  the 
birds  coming  in  for  a couple  more  weeks. 
When  the  corn  dries  out,  usually  a couple 
of  weeks  after  opening  day,  I mow  it  to  pro- 
vide more  hunting  for  later  in  the  season. 

“Sometimes  this  plan  is  hindered  when  the 
sunflowers  mature  too  early  due  to  drought. 
When  this  happens,  the  seeds  usually  just 
fall  onto  the  ground  well  before  the  doves 
show  up  and  before  hunting  season.  Another 
problem  I have  had  in  the  past  is  with  black- 
birds. If  they  find  your  field  before  the  doves 
do,  they  will  eat  everything  that  is  out  there.” 


Wildlife  managers  and  farmers  plant  a 
variety  of  grain  crops  that  can  be  harvested 
in  time  for  the  September  dove  season. 


Andy  Johnson,  Johnston  County 

“I  usually  plant  milo,  millet,  sunflowers  and 
corn.  The  time  for  planting  depends  on  the 
time  needed  lor  the  crop  to  mature,  so  that 
it  should  be  filled  out  by  dove  season.  Use 
of  a pre-emergent  herbicide  usually  allows 
the  plants  to  get  ahead  of  the  weeds. 

“Soil  lest  results  determine  the  amount 
of  fertilizer  and  lime  needed.  I leave  some 
crops  standing,  Bush-Hog  some  and  disk 
some,  to  show  some  dirt.” 

Andy  sometimes  reaches  agreements 
with  other  farmers  to  leave  small  portions 
of  their  grain  fields  standing  so  he  can 
manage  them  for  dove  hunting. 

Isaac  J.  Harrold,  Wildlife  Commission 

“Our  managed  dove  areas  in  the  Piedmont 
are  located  on  Butner-Falls  of  the  Neuse, 
Caswell,  Jordan,  Sandhills  and  Uwharrie 
game  lands.  We  have  about  30  areas  on  these 
five  game  lands  totaling  approximately 
300  acres,  which  we  seed  and  manipulate 
annually  for  doves.  Driving  directions  to 
these  fields  can  be  found  on  the  commis- 
sion Web  site  (www.ncwildlife.org). 

“Our  seeded  crops  in  Piedmont  dove 
areas  are  typically  some  combination  of 
winter  wheat,  buckwheat,  millet  (usually 
browntop  or  proso),  sunflower  (small 
black-oil  type)  and  grain  sorghum  (milo). 
It’s  difficult  to  recommend  specific  seeding 
dates,  since  the  maturity  dates  for  these 
species  vary  significantly.  We  generally  use 
the  maturity  dates  that  most  seed  vendors 
provide  in  their  literature  to  calculate  a 
seeding  date,  such  that  the  seed  reaches 
maturity  around  mid- August. 

“The  black-oil  sunflower  has  the  longest 
maturity  requirement  at  about  100  days  and 
needs  to  be  seeded  in  the  Piedmont  in  early 
May.  Sorghum  will  produce  in  about  90  days 
and  does  well  if  seeded  by  mid-May.  The 
millets  and  buckwheat  produce  in  65  to 
70  days  and  should  be  seeded  in  late  May  or 
early  June.  Winter  wheat  is  usually  seeded 
in  September  or  October  of  the  previous  fall. 
It’s  always  a good  idea  to  delay  some  plant- 
ings, and  thus  delay  maturity,  to  provide  for 
some  late-season  dove  hunting  opportunities. 

“We  generally  try  to  site  our  dove  areas 
in  locations  where  we  have  fields  or  com- 
binations of  fields  totaling  5 acres  or  more. 
We  also  try,  when  possible,  to  locate  these 
areas  near  a source  of  water  and  good  roost- 
ing sites  (adjacent  pine  stands  that  are 
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thinned  and  burned  on  a two-  or  three-year 
rotation  provide  excellent  habitat  for  doves). 

"Most  of  our  Piedmont  dove  areas  are 
seeded  no-till.  This  involves  the  applica- 
tion of  a glyphosate  herbicide  at  the  time 
of  seeding.  Usually  this  provides  sufficient 
weed  control  to  allow  the  seeded  crops  to 
develop.  In  some  areas,  we  do  still  plow, 
disk  and  seed  with  a conventional  grain 
drill.  In  either  case,  weeds  are  generally 
not  a major  problem.  This  might  be  a good 
opportunity  to  stress  that  weeds  in  a dove 
held  are  not  necessarily  bad.  Some  weeds, 
like  croton,  sedges,  pokeweed  and  Johnson 
grass,  are  favored  foods. 

“Our  fertilizers  are  usually  applied  at 
the  time  of  seeding,  and  the  rates  are  best 
based  on  soil  tests.  In  the  absence  of  a soil 
test,  I would  recommend  approximately 
200  pounds  per  acre  of  a balanced  fertil- 
izer such  as  10-10-10. 

“Preparation  of  our  game  land  fields 
for  hunting  takes  several  forms.  Most 
fields  are  strip -mowed  weekly,  beginning 
two  or  three  weeks  ahead  of  the  opening 
day,  so  that  approximately  50  percent  of 
the  held  is  mowed  by  the  last  treatment. 
The  remainder  of  the  held  is  left  stand- 
ing. Mow  at  the  lowest  possible  setting 
to  try  and  expose  some  bare  soil.  Mow- 
ing adjacent  to  a disked  strip  also  works 
well  by  throwing  the  seed  onto  the  disked 
soil  where  it  is  both  visible  to  the  birds 
and  easy  to  access. 

“We  also  occasionally  prescribe -burn 
some  helds  following  the  application  of  a 
glyphosate  herbicide  to  brown  up  the  green 
crops.  Burning  consumes  most  of  the  crop 
residue  and  leaves  the  mature  seed  exposed. 
The  important  thing  to  remember  in  prepar- 
ing the  held  is  that  doves  prefer  to  feed  on 
seed  that  is  presented  on  relatively  bare 
ground.  They  do  not  typically  scratch  to 
hnd  food  like  many  other  birds  do.” 


Dale  J.  Davis,  Wildlife  Commission 

“Some  of  the  areas  we  plant  on 
Coastal  Region  game  lands  for 


dove  helds  are  Lantern  Acres,  Roanoke  River 
Wetlands  (Conoho  Tract),  Croatan,  Suggs 
Millpond,  Bladen  Lakes  and  Holly  Shelter. 

“Crops  normally  planted  are  sunflowers, 
proso  millet,  German  millet,  wheat,  buck- 
wheat and  corn.  Some  game  lands  can’t 
plant  sunflowers  any  longer  because  deer 
eat  them  before  maturity. 

“Most  dove  helds  in  the  Coastal  Plain 
are  planted  in  mid-  to  late  May.  Some  of 
the  millets  are  planted  in  early  June  at  the 
latest.  Buckwheat  has  a fast  maturity  and 
can  be  planted  in  late  June.  Soil  samples 
are  taken  to  see  how  much  fertilizer  and 
lime  need  to  go  on  the  areas.  Most  of  our 
plantings  now  are  done  with  no-till  drills 
with  spray  rigs  attached.  So  very  little  to 
no  disking  is  done.  Corn  is  planted  with 
a corn  planter,  and  the  area  is  disked. 

“Fields  vary  in  size.  Some  Coastal 
Region  game  lands,  like  Roanoke  River, 
have  about  60  acres  of  dove  hunting  area, 
and  others,  like  Holly  Shelter,  may  have 
several  helds  anywhere  from  3 or  4 acres 
to  10  acres  each  in  size. 

“Weeds  can  usually  be  controlled  with 
herbicide.  It  is  not  as  critical  to  control 
weeds  with  the  millets  as  with  the  sun- 
flowers. We  have  several  herbicides  that 
we  use  for  pre-emergent  and  post-emergent 
weeds  in  sunflowers. 

“Most  helds  are  planted  in  different 
strips  of  crops  with  some  fallow  or  wheat 
areas  from  the  previous  fall  mixed  in.  For 
instance,  you  may  have  a 4-acre  strip  of 
sunflower,  4-acre  strip  of  millet  and  4-acre 
strip  of  wheat  or  corn.  This  system  would 
be  throughout  the  entire  held  or  helds. 
Some  helds  may  be  planted  entirely  in 
millet.  It  depends  on  what  works  best 
for  that  particular  area. 


Power  lines  across  a field  are  an  added 
inducement  in  attracting  doves. 


“In  preparing  the  helds  for  hunting,  we 
mow  some,  burn  some  and  leave  some.  Most 
of  the  sunflower  is  left  standing  and  kept  as 
clean  as  possible  from  weeds  so  that  birds  use 
the  area.  Sunflower  is  not  burned.  The  seeds 
contain  oil,  so  they  would  burn  up.  Some 
areas  of  the  millet  are  burned.  Millet  has  a 
hard  seed  coat  and  will  not  burn.  We  have 
found  on  the  coast  that  burning  creates  an 
excellent  seed  source  on  the  cleanest  ground 
for  the  birds.  We  try  to  leave  as  much  of 
the  crops  standing  as  possible  when  we 
burn,  disk  or  mow  to  keep  a source  of  food 
throughout  the  season. 

“There  is  no  one  magic  thing  that  works. 
Some  things  work  better  in  certain  areas. 
The  one  main  thing  that  we  have  found  is 
that  the  field  location  is  crucial,  whether 
it  be  in  a main  flyway  or  located  near  good 
food  sources.  Fields  in  low  grounds  near 
swamps  and  rivers  for  the  most  part  tend 
not  to  do  well  on  the  coast. 

“Of  course  there  are  always  exceptions. 

I have  always  said  that  you  need  pine  trees 
(roosting  sites),  water  and  fields  to  get  a 
start  for  a good  dove  area.”^ 


Frequent  contributor  F.  Eugene  Hester  is  retired 
from  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
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In  early  October  the  leaves  are  just 
beginning  to  change  colors  in  the 
mountain  valley  where  Mary  Ruth 
Fowler  has  lived  her  entire  life.  Fall 
flowers  dot  the  meadow  that  sur- 
rounds the  deck  of  the  office  her 
husband,  Cline,  and  son,  Greg,  built 
for  their  family  business,  Fowler 
Sporting  Clays  and  Game  Preserve 
of  Madison  County. 
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Visitors  driving  into  the  compound  scare  . 
up  two  turkeys  that  fly  across  the  gravel 
driveway.  Later,  as  Mary  Ruth  leans  on  the 
deck  railing  chatting  with  her  guests,  a deer 
meanders  along  the  forest  border  50  feet 
away,  and  a rabbit  bounds  across  the  other 
side  of  the  meadow.  Mary  Ruth  laughs  when 
they  tease  her  for  arranging  the  parade  of 
wildlife.  “We ’re  preserving  our  old  farm  and 
the  birds  and  animals,”  she  says. 

For  three  generations,  the  Fowler  family  , 
has  practiced  conservation  of  more  than 
600  acres  of  farm-  and  forestland  with  selec- 
tive hunting  practices  and  traditional  farm- 
ing. Now  well  into  their  retirement,  the 
Fowlers  are  tapping  into  the  fastest-growing 
shotgun  sport  in  the  United  States  to  pre- 
serve the  land  for  their  children  and  grand- 
children. Former  cattle  and  tobacco  farmers, 
the  Fowlers  are  thankful  for  an  alternative 
to  farming  that  allows  them  to  stay  on  the 
land.  “With  the  tobacco  buyout,  no  one 
will  be  growing  tobacco  around  here  for 


much  longer,”  Mary  Ruth  said.  “It’s  a good 
thing  we’ve  got  another  income.” 

Sporting  clays  is  catching 
Fowler  Sporting  Clays  and  Game  Preserve 
opened  for  business  last  summer,  joining 
more  than  a dozen  sporting  clays  courses 
throughout  North  Carolina.  Since  its  intro- 
duction in  the  United  States  in  the  1980s, 
Americans  have  flocked  to  this  sport  for  a 
number  of  reasons  — for  fun,  for  target 
practice  and  for  competitive  shooting.  At 
some  courses,  corporations  entertain  clients 
with  a golf  cart  drive  around  the  range. 

Daniel  L.  Schindler,  author  of  “Take  Your 
Best  Shot,”  “To  the  Target”  and  dozens  of 
sporting  clays  and  wing-shooting  articles, 
believes  the  growth  curve  of  sporting  clays 
is  vertical.  “To  break  a clay  with  a shotgun 
at  30  to  40  yards  is  something  you  almost 
have  to  experience.  You  can’t  drag  them 
out  of  the  box  once  they  start  hitting  tar- 
gets,” he  says  of  new  students.  The  sport 


Mary  Ruth  Fowler  settled  on  a sporting 
clays  course  as  a way  to  keep  the  family 
farm  intact  and  safe  from  development. 

appeals  to  all  ages,  men  and  women  alike, 
and  all  one  needs  to  participate  is  a good 
pair  of  walking  shoes.  Most  courses,  the 
Fowlers’  included,  provide  shotgun  rentals 
and  sell  ammunition. 

Sporting  clays  differs  from  traditional 
clay  target  games  in  both  the  difficulty  level 
and  the  natural  terrain.  The  sport  originated 
nearly  100  years  ago  in  England,  where  live 
pigeons  were  used  to  teach  wing-shooting 
skills  on  a practice  layout  that  imitated  real 
hunting  grounds.  At  a modern  sporting 
clays  course,  shooters  progress  through 
strategically  placed  automatic  stations  that 
offer  a range  of  shooting  simulations.  The 
flight  of  the  clay  simulates  the  behavior  of 
rabbits  or  game  birds  such  as  grouse,  quail, 
pheasants  and  woodcocks. 


i 
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Because  of  the  unique  terrain  of  each 
course,  no  two  sporting  clays  courses 
are  alike.  Consequently,  scores  are  much 
I lower  than  in  traditional  clay  target  games. 
I Sporting  clays  are  launched  at  different 
I speeds  and  angles,  as  opposed  to  the  more 
predictable  paths  in  sheet  and  trap  shoot- 
ing. "1  have  the  10  top  shooters  for  a round 
of  100  clays  posted  here  in  the  office,”  said 
Mary  Ruth.  “The  highest  score  is  95  and 
the  lowest  is  74.  Rounds  of  50  are  shot 
mostly  by  bird  hunters;  the  top  is  35 
and  the  low  is  28.” 

At  the  Fowlers'  course,  the  shooter 
stands  at  a wooden  platform,  and  with  the 
push  of  a button,  one  or  two  clay  targets 
are  released  20  to  40  yards  away.  The  clay 
target  bounds  like  a rabbit  from  behind  a 
log  at  one  station.  At  another  station,  the 


clays  soar  between  the  treetops,  across  roll- 
ing blue  mountains,  before  dipping  back 
into  the  underbrush.  Each  station  presents 
the  shooter  with  a different  (light  pattern. 

Converting  the  farm 

Saving  family  farms  has  been  a hot  topic  for 
years  in  western  North  Carolina.  Tobacco 
sales  are  down,  and  more  people  want 
access  to  green  spaces,  local  food  and  the 
farmers  who  grow  it.  “Agriculture  is  still 
the  number  one  industry  in  North  Caro- 
lina, especially  in  the  85  rural  counties. 

In  Madison  County  there  are  1,500  farm 
families  producing  $15  million  from  sup- 
plemental income  to  total  family  income,” 
said  extension  agent  Ross  Young.  “Agricul- 
ture is  a very  large  component  in  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  rural  counties.  As  those 


farms  go  out  of  business,  you’re  losing 
income,  land  and  land  value.” 

About  eight  years  ago,  the  Fowlers  began 
attending  agri-tourism  meetings  sponsored 
by  the  Madison  County  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service.  “Both  Cline  and  I were  retired, 
and  we  couldn’t  farm  the  land.  With  taxes 
at  the  rate  they  were,  we  couldn’t  afford  to 
pay  them,”  said  Mary  Ruth.  “Ross  Young 
with  the  extension  service  was  just  won- 
derful trying  to  help  local  farmers  discover 
how  to  keep  their  land  and  not  have  to  sell 
it  for  development.” 

The  more  meetings  Mary  Ruth  attended, 
the  more  she  felt  that  a sporting  clays  course 
was  the  answer  to  saving  their  farm.  “I 
really  wanted  to  do  it  — but  Cline  and  Greg 
were  kind  of  hesitant  to  start  with,  because 
they  knew  who  was  going  to  have  to  do  all 


The  Fowlers  are  tapping  into  the  fastest-growing  shotgun  sport  in  the 
United  States  to  preserve  the  land  for  their  children  and  grandchildren. 
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to  ensure  that  wildlife  thrives 
through  proper  management. 


the  work,”  she 
said.  “Ross  Young 
was  very  excited 
when  we  began  talk- 
ing about  the  project.  He 
has  visited  other  [sporting  clays] 
courses  and  made  suggestions  to  help  us.” 
Like  at  other  sporting  clays  courses,  the 
10  automatic  stations  at  the  Fowlers’  course 
simulate  hunting  conditions  in  woodland 
and  field.  But  for  the  Fowlers,  the  course  is 
more  than  a business;  the  enterprise  is  meant 
to  sustain  memories  and  preserve  a way  of 
life.  At  Station  Two  are  large  boulders  Mary 
Ruth  and  her  sister  used  to  play  on  when 
they  were  girls.  With  their  father,  they  put 
out  salt  for  the  cattle  on  the  large,  flat  rocks. 
“I’ve  been  on  this  land  so  much  growing  up. 
It  all  has  special  memories,”  said  Mary  Ruth. 

Transitioning  into  sporting  clays  and 
preserve  hunts  has  been  natural  for  the 
Fowlers.  Mary  Ruth’s  grandfather  and 
father  always  put  dinner  on  the  table  from 
the  land,  whether  domestic  or  wild.  “Fried 
squirrel  was  a real  treat.  That  was  the  del- 
icacy at  our  house,”  she  said.  Mary  Ruth’s  ■ 


father  taught  her  and  her  sister  to  shoot 
a single-shot  .22  rifle.  “He’d  leave  us  with 
one  box  of  shells  per  day.  At  the  end  of  the 
day  when  he  returned  from  town  or  work 
on  the  farm,  there  would  not  be  a single 
shot  left.  We  would  target  practice  on  wal- 
nuts or  tins.  And  we  were  good  shots.” 

One  of  her  favorite  shooting  stories  is 
about  a visit  from  a state  trooper,  a family 
friend.  The  trooper  and  her  father  were 
target  practicing  with  a .38.  “Ruth,  come 
here  a minute.  See  if  you  can  shoot  that 
target  with  this,”  her  father  said,  handing 
her  the  pistol.  “I  tell  you  what,  I thought 
those  patrolman’s  eyes  were  going  to  bug 
out  of  his  head,”  she  said.  “I  had  done  bet- 
ter than  my  daddy  did.” 

The  family  still  hunts  on  the  land,  but 
only  for  deer.  A buck  must  be  an  eight- 
pointer  or  larger  before  they’ll  take  it.  Then 
they  fill  the  freezer  with  jerky,  sausage  and 
stew  meat.  “Our  son-in-law  killed  a nine- 
point  buck  this  year,”  said  Mary  Ruth, 
“but  our  son  did  not  get  one,  and  it  was 
not  because  he  did  not  see  one  — they 
were  not  large  enough.” 


Each  station  on  the  course  simulates 
the  movement  of  small  game.  Shooters 
can  compete  by  keeping  track  of  hits 
on  a scorecard. 


The  Fowlers  manage  their  mountainside 
for  small  game,  including  native  rabbits 
and  ruffed  grouse. 
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Two  years  ago  the  family  began  work 
in  earnest  on  the  clays  course,  construct- 
ing benches,  gun  rests  and  stations.  Greg 
encouraged  his  sons,  ages  4 and  6,  to  join 
in.  “Our  grandsons  love  working  with  their 
dad  to  set  up  the  traps  and  carry  equipment,” 
Mary  Ruth  said.  “They’re  little,  but  he’s  still 
letting  them  help,  and  he’s  developing  a love 
for  this  land  with  those  boys  already.  We 
want  this  farm  to  stay  in  this  family.”  The 


Fowlers  hope  that  revenue  from  the  course 
will  help  send  the  grandsons  to  college. 

They  decided  to  build  their  course 
with  Promatic  traps,  an  automatic  sys- 
tem that  launches  the  clays.  The  president 
of  Promatic,  Andy  Perkins,  flew  in  from 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  spent  four  days 
laying  out  the  course.  “This  is  the  most 
beautiful  valley  setup  for  a course  that  I’ve 
seen  in  my  20-year  career,”  Perkins  said. 
“As  1 drove  in,  I was  surrounded  by  high- 
ridge  bluffs.  A flock  of  wild  turkeys  was 
pecking  in  the  meadow.”  Perkins  walked 
the  land,  designing  the  course  to  com- 
plement the  surrounding  terrain  and  its 
streams,  rocks  and  trees.  He  named  one 
station  “Grouse  Alley”  for  the  abundance 
of  birds  he  flushed  there. 

When  Daniel  Schindler  visited  the 
Fowlers’  operation,  he  said  that  “the  whole 
facility  has  a shine  to  it.”  Schindler  has  vis- 
ited hundreds  of  sporting  clays  courses 
as  an  advocate  and  instructor  in  the  sport. 
In  evaluating  a course,  Schindler  looks 
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for  safety  first.  “Even  if  every  single  sta- 
tion was  full  and  everyone  was  shooting 
at  all  10  stations,  we  could  walk  the  trail 
and  spectate  the  course,”  said  Schindler 
of  the  Fowlers’  course.  “That  didn’t  hap- 
pen haphazardly.  It  lakes  planning,  time, 
money  and  energy  to  create  something 
like  that.  The  Fowlers  have  done  a great 
job  with  safety.” 

In  the  game  preserve  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, the  Fowlers  offer  game  birds  for 
tower  shooting  and  for  hunters  to  train 
their  dogs.  They  plant  food  crops — grasses 
and  seed-bearing  plants  such  as  sorghum, 
summer  wheat  and  sunflower  — for 
grouse,  turkeys,  quail,  pheasants  and 
deer.  This  spring  they  built  an  aviary  for 
their  imported  birds  with  lumber  culled 
from  their  old  tobacco  barn. 

“We  plant  purchased  quail  and  pheas- 
ants in  the  fields  for  bird  hunters.  We  hope 
we  are  going  to  help  feed  all  the  birds  and 
deer,”  Mary  Ruth  said.  Russell  Blevins,  a 
biologist  with  the  USDA  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  district,  has  helped  them 
determine  appropriate  habitat  for  native 
species  they  want  to  attract.  Their  goal  is 
to  ensure  that  wildlife  thrives  on  the  land 
through  proper  management. 

To  publicize  the  clay  range  and  preserve, 
the  Fowlers  have  relied  on  word  of  mouth, 
Web  advertising  and  cooperative  market- 
ing efforts  in  their  rural  county.  Parents 
and  children,  women  who  have  never 
shot  before,  and  lifelong  competitors  are 
among  the  Fowlers’  guests.  Shooters  have 
come  from  as  far  away  as  Florida. 

“I  never  doubted  one  time  that  the  sport- 
ing clays  would  be  successful,”  Mary  Ruth 
said.  “But  I never  dreamed  it  would  be  this 
successful.  We  hope  that  the  game  preserve 
will  have  as  much  success.”  ^ 


Diana  Schmitt  writes  about  issues  and  peo- 
ple in  the  Mountain  region  from  her  home 
in  Swannanoa. 

For  more  about  sporting  clays  courses  in  North 
Carolina,  see  www.ncfishandgame.com/ 
s hooting/clays.  For  more  on  Fowler  Sport- 
ing Clays  and  Game  Preserve,  see  www. 
hotspringsnc.org. 
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Taxidermists  can  preserve  your  fondest  hunting  and  fishing  memories  by  crafting 
a quality  wildlife  mount.  Just  make  sure  you  provide  a good  specimen  and 
take  care  of  the  trophy  after  the  mounting  is  done. 


If  you’ve  hunted,  fished  or  simply  admired  the  physical  beauty  of  wild  creatures,  chances  are 
you’ve  visited  a taxidermist  at  some  point.  The  concept  of  animals  as  trophies  has  been  part 
of  human  culture  since  the  earliest  hunters  first  kept  horns,  claws  or  feathers  to  remind  them  of 
the  beauty,  power  and  other  qualities  of  their  prey.  Today,  taxidermy  has  become  a highly  advanced  art 
form  and  a thriving  business,  combining  nature,  art  and  technology  to  produce  the  highest 
quality  wildlife  trophies  ever.  Not  everyone  appreciates  it — there  are  many  different  perceptions  of 
taxidermy,  and  some  people  are  offended  or  even  appalled  by  mounted  animals.  Others  harbor 
admiration  bordering  on  reverence  for  a well-mounted  specimen. 

Regardless,  taxidermy  is  alive  and  well,  and  for  many  outdoorsmen,  an  important  part  of  the  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  experience.  Many  a beautifully  (or  not-so-beautifully)  mounted  bass  or  deer  head  has 
qualified  as  someone’s  most  prized  possession.  Unfortunately,  many  sportsmen  fail  to  realize  the 
importance  of  proper  care  of  specimens,  both  before  and  after  their  trip  to  the  taxidermist,  in  assuring 
mounted  trophies  that  are  not  only  satisfactory  but  also  beautiful  and  long-lasting. 
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Before:  Proper  Preparation  Pays 


The  sooner 
you  can 
get  any 
animal 
to  the 

taxidermist, 
the  better. 


Proper  field  care  of  specimens  to  be  mounted  is 
simple  but  important.  In  most  cases,  a mount  can 
be  only  as  good  as  the  original  specimen.  In  general, 
the  sooner  you  can  get  any  animal 
to  the  taxidermist,  the  better.  The 
longer  it  remains  in  your  freezer 
or  otherwise  in  your  care,  the 
greater  the  potential  for  damage. 
Allowing  a fish  to  dry  out  in 
the  bed  of  your  pickup  can 
cause  fins  to  dry  and  split. 
Hauling  a deer  around  for 
hours  while  you  show  it  to 
your  friends  can  result  in 
decomposition  and  hair 
slippage.  Leaving  an  ani- 
mal in  your  freezer  for 
months  or  years  can  result 
in  freezer  burn  of  ears, 
toes,  tails,  noses  and 
fins.  Extreme  freezer 
burn  may  render  a 
specimen  unmount- 
able.  A few  simple 
precautions  in  caring  for 
specimens  from  the  time  they  are  harvested 
to  the  time  they  reach  the  taxidermist  can  make 
a huge  difference. 

Fish  shoiild  be  taken  to  the  taxidermist  as  soon 
as  possible  after  being  caught.  Never  gut  fish  that  are 
to  be  mounted,  because  cuts  on  a fish  are  extremely 
difficult  to  repair  or  conceal.  If  you  need  to  freeze  a 
fish,  you  should  wrap  it  carefully  in  wet  towels  or  sev- 
eral layers  of  wet  newspaper,  folding  the  fins  close 
to  the  body  to  prevent  damage.  If  possible,  freeze  it 
in  a straight  position  with  no  bending.  Smaller  fish 
may  be  frozen  in  a container  of  water  so  that  they 
are  completely  protected  by  ice. 

Color  photographs  of  your  freshly  caught  fish  are 
very  helpful  to  your  taxidermist.  The  colors  on  most 
fish  fade  soon  after  death  and  must  be  restored  with 
paints.  Even  poor  color  photos  may  be  helpful,  espe- 
cially for  fish  species  that  your  taxidermist  may  not 
be  familiar  with.  Don’t  let  fish  lie  in  the  sun.  Get 
them  on  ice  or  into  a refrigerator  or  freezer  as  soon 
as  possible;  this  will  help  retain  colors. 

Many  fish — particularly  saltwater  species  — are 
difficult  to  prepare  as  skin  mounts  and  are  best  rep- 
resented by  fiberglass  replicas.  Ask  your  taxidermist. 
If  you  give  him  your  fish’s  measurements  and  a color 
photo,  you  can  save  that  fish  to  eat  or  release  it  to 


fight  another  day.  1 le  can  order  you  a replica  that 
looks  better  than  a skin  mount  and  lasts  much  longer. 

Birds  should  be  taken  to  the  taxidermist  as  soon 
as  possible.  Don’t  gut  them.  If  feathers  are  blood- 
stained, wash  them  with  plain  water  as  best  you 
can  and  blot  the  feathers  dry.  Don’t  worry  about 
a little  blood;  most  bloodstains  can  be  washed 
out  during  the  mounting  process.  If  a bird  must 
be  frozen,  place  it  carefully  in  a plastic  bag.  Don’t 
bend  tail  feathers.  If  a long-tailed  bird  such  as  a 
pheasant  won’t  fit  in  a bag,  let  the  tail  feathers 
protrude  and  tie  the  bag  loosely.  If  a bird  is  to  be 
frozen  for  any  length  of  time,  wrap  it  carefully  in 
paper  to  prevent  freezer  burn  and  make  certain 
that  any  long  feathers  are  supported  to  prevent 
their  being  bent  or  crushed.  Piling  heavy  items  on 
top  of  a bird  in  your  freezer  can  damage  feathers. 

Small-  to  medium-sized  mammals  should  be 
cooled  down  as  quickly  as  possible.  Do  not  gut  or 
skin  them  unless  necessary  to  prevent  otherwise 
certain  spoilage.  If  they  are  to  be  frozen  before  they 
reach  the  taxidermist,  place  them  in  plastic  bags. 
If  they  are  to  remain  frozen  for  long,  wrap  them  in 
several  layers  of  newspaper  to  help  prevent  freezer 
burn  of  extremities. 

Deer  and  other  big  game  are  seldom  taken  to  a 
taxidermist  whole,  nor  do  they  need  to  be.  Unless 
a full  body  mount  is  desired,  most  hunters  send 
only  the  head  and  cape  (skin  of  the  head,  neck  and 
shoulders)  to  the  taxidermist  for  mounting.  They 
do  this  not  only  for  ease  in  transport,  but  because 
the  meat  is  usually  saved  for  food. 

Never  make  cuts  in  the  throat,  brisket  or  chest 
areas  — holes  in  these  areas  are  difficult  to  repair 
and  hide.  Excessive  blood  on  a deer  cape  should  be 
washed  off  with  water  or  snow  as  soon  as  possible. 
Try  not  to  drag  a deer  out  of  the  woods  if  it  is  to  be 
mounted.  Place  it  on  a sled  or  four-wheeler  or  carry 
it  out.  If  you  have  to  drag  it,  tie  the  rope  to  the  base 
of  the  antlers  §md  drag  it  carefully  to  avoid  abra- 
sions to  the  hair  and  hide.  If  your  trophy  buck  has 
nice  antlers  but  the  cape  is  badly  damaged,  you  can 
still  have  a nice  mount.  Consider  an  antlers-only 
mount,  or  have  the  taxidermist  use  a cape  from  a 
different  deer.  If  you  are  hunting  in  a remote  area 
with  no  freezers,  ask  your  taxidermist  about  tech- 
niques for  skinning  out  the  entire  cape  and  salting 
it  for  later  mounting. 

Other  specimens,  such  as  reptiles,  amphibians 
and  some  invertebrates,  are  sometimes  mounted 
or  freeze-dried.  Although  some  reptiles  and  a few 
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HOW  TO  CAPE  A DEER  FOR  A SHOULDER  MOUNT 


One  of  the  biggest  mistakes  hunters  make  — and  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  frustration  for 
taxidermists  — is  failure  to  leave  sufficient  cape  on  a deer  for  a shoulder  mount.  To  cape  out  a deer 
for  a shoulder  mount,  use  a sharp  knife  and  begin  with  a cut  encircling  the  body  well  behind  the  front 
legs  at  about  the  midpoint  of  the  rib  cage.  Then  make  a cut  encircling  each  foreleg  just  above  the 


knee  and  a cut  up  the  back  of  each  leg,  joining  the  leg  incisions  with  the  cut  around  the  body  (figure 


1).  Peel  the  skin  forward  to  the  base  of  the  skull  and  sever  the  neck  about  three  inches  or  so  below  the 
juncture  of  the  skull  and  spinal  column  (figure  2).  The  cape  may  then  be  rolled  up  and  frozen  or  taken 
directly  to  the  taxidermist.  Remember  that  a taxidermist  can  cut  off  excess  hide,  but  he  can't  add  skin 
that  isn’t  there.  If  in  doubt,  leave  extra. 

, 


Caping  a cervid  correctly  will  result  in  enough 
material  for  a taxidermist  to  create  a quality 
shoulder  mount  (above).  Be  careful  to  avoid 
excess  cutting  around  the  eyes  (top  left).  At  left, 
tape  indicates  where  to  cut  for  an  adequate  cape. 
Below,  taxidermist  Jim  Williams  shows  how  much 
of  a n el k form  he  had  to  cut  off  because  the  a n i- 
mal's  cape  was  too  short. 


Bottom  left:  Jim  Williams  compares  a new  largemouth  bass  skin  mount 
with  an  old,  faded,  nicotine-stained  mount.  To  repair  damage  caused  by 
the  sun  and  cigarette  smoke,  Williams  repairs  splitting  fins  with  glue, 
dusts  the  mount  with  high-pressure  air,  repaints  it  with  an  airbrush 
(above)  and  finally,  reglosses  it  with  lacquer. 
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A good  mount  is  an  investment  that  should  last  a lifetime. 

Xt  represents  your  memories. 


amphibians  may  be  satisfactorily  prepared  as  skin 
mounts,  virtually  all  are  best  represented  as  fiber- 
glass reproductions.  In  recent  years,  excellent  repli- 
cas have  become  available  that  are  far  superior  to 
skin  mounts,  both  in  durability  and  realistic  appear- 
ance. This  technique  has  virtually  eliminated  any 
need  to  kill  the  animals  (many  of  which  have  been 
afforded  legal  protection)  for  display  purposes.  If 
reptiles  are  frozen,  they  should  be  wrapped  carefully 
to  prevent  freezer  burn.  Amphibians  are  best  frozen 
in  water  to  protect  them  if  they  can’t  be  taken  to 
the  taxidermist  immediately. 

Some  invertebrates  such  as  crabs  and  lobsters 
make  attractive  mounted  displays.  They  may  be 
frozen.until  they  can  be  taken  to  the  taxidermist. 

As  with  fish,  colors  fade  on  most  of  these  animals, 
and  color  photographs  of  the  live  specimen  are  help- 
ful. Some  taxidermists  offer  freeze-drying.  This 
method  opens  up  possibilities  for  other  soft-bodied 
animals,  or  even  mushrooms  and  plants,  to  be  pre- 
served as  attractive  displays.  If  in  doubt,  ask  your 
taxidermist  if  he  can  handle  a particular  specimen 
or  knows  someone  who  can. 

As  is  the  case  with  virtually  all  professions,  not 
all  taxidermists  are  equal.  Fortunately,  choosing  a 
good  taxidermist  can  be  easier  than  finding  a good 
mechanic,  electrician  or  physician.  You  simply  look 
at  a taxidermist’s  work  to  determine  whether  you 
like  it.  Visit  the  taxidermists  in  your  area.  Look  at 
their  showrooms  or  other  examples  of  their  work.  If 
you  don’t  like  what  you  see,  you  probably  won’t  be 
satisfied  with  the  job  they’ll  do  on  your  particular 
trophy.  Ask  your  friends  to  recommend  someone; 
nothing  advertises  good  taxidermy  better  than  word 
of  mouth.  Get  to  know  your  local  taxidermists.  They 
want  your  business  and  will  be  glad  to  talk  to  you 
about  different  types  of  mounts  to  fit  your  needs  and 
budget.  As  you  check  out  different  taxidermists, 
make  sure  they  operate  in  a businesslike  manner 
and  show  good  attention  to  the  details  of  customer 
service.  A good  mount  is  an  investment  that  should 
last  a lifetime.  It  represents  your  memories. 


After:  Taking  Care  of  Tour  Trophy 


After  you  get  your  trophy  back  from  the  taxidermist, 
caring  for  it  isn’t  finished.  A well-mounted  specimen 
will  last  for  many  years — possibly  for  a lifetime  — 
with  proper  care.  But  mounts  can  be  easily  damaged 
by  careless  handling,  insects  or  other  pests,  mois- 
ture, dust,  and  extremes  of  temperature  and  light. 


Hanging  mounts  near  fireplaces  or  air  con- 
ditioners, or  in  sunny  places,  may  result  in 
degradation  of  hides  and  fading  of  fur  and 
feathers.  Regular  care  can  prevent  mounts 
from  becoming  ragged  like  the  deer  below. 


Ideally,  mounted  specimens  are  best  stored  under 
cool,  dry,  dark  conditions.  Unfortunately,  these  are 
not  typical  conditions  in  the  average  home.  Most 
mounts  hold  up  fine  at  room  temperature  under 
ordinary  artificial  lighting,  but  a few 
spots  in  the  home  are  best  avoided. 

One  of  the  worst  places  to  hang 
a mount  is  above  a functioning  fire- 
place. Heat,  smoke  and  ash  can  be 
very  damaging  to  mounts.  If  you 
feel  you  must  hang  your  mount 
above  the  mantel,  hang  it  as  high 
as  possible.  Rotate  different 
mounts  to  this  spot  if  possible. 

A bathroom  is  also  usually  a 
poor  choice,  as  humidity  from 
hot  showers  is  damaging  (this 
should  not  be  a problem  for 
fiberglass  replicas).  A mount 
placed  in  the  cooking  area 
of  a kitchen  may  be  damaged 
by  smoke  or  grease. 
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In  front  of  a window  or  any  other  place  where 
direct  sunlight  penetrates  is  an  especially  bad  choice. 
Light,  especially  sunlight,  breaks  down  pigments, 
whether  they  be  paints  or  the  natural  pigments 
found  in  fur,  feathers  or  scales.  Set  a squirrel  or 
quail  in  a windowsill  and  in  a couple  of  years  it 
will  look  like  an  albino  on  one  side.  And  of  course, 
mounted  specimens  should  never  be  kept  outdoors. 

Keeping  a mounted  trophy  clean  will  preserve 
its  beauty  and  increase  its  longevity.  An  occasional 
careful  dusting  with  a feather  duster,  soft  cloth  or 


Taxidermist 

Etiquette 

^ Take  this  term  and  stuff  it.  "Stuff " is  an  archaic 
term  dating  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  art  when 
some  skins  were  filled  with  sawdust,  cotton  or  other 
loose  filler.  Today,  most  specimens  are  carefully 
mounted  over  solid  artificial  forms. "Stuffed” also 
implies  inaccurately  proportioned.  "Mount”  is  the 
preferred  term. 

^ Patience  is  a virtue.  Don't  rush  your  taxidermist. 
He  will  finish  your  mount  as  soon  as  he  can,  but  the 


These  top-notch  mounts  of  a fox 
squirrel,  deer,  merganser  and  crappie 
(opposite  page)  will  last  a lifetime  and 
beyond  if  they  are  well  cared  for  by 
dusting  and  cleaning. 
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process  takes  time,  and  he  has  other  jobs  ahead  of 
yours.  Especially  during  hunting  seasons,  it's  common 
for  taxidermists  to  have  backlogs  of  several  months. 
Time  spent  on  the  phone  with  you  is  time  not  spent 
working  on  your  mount. 


Perhaps  most  important,  taxidermy  can  promote  conservation. 


small,  soft  brush  will 
keep  dirt  from  accumu- 
lating on  fur  or  feathers. 

A portable  air  compressor 
or  can  of  compressed  air 
is  excellent  for  blowing 
dust  from  fur  mounts, 
but  do  not  blow  or  vac- 
uum birds,  because  you 
will  rearrange  the  way 
your  taxidermist  has  care- 
fully preened  the  feathers. 

Glass  eyes  and  painted  sur- 
faces can  be  wiped  clean  periodically  with  a 
slightly  moistened  cloth,  paper  towel  or  Q-tip. 

A slightly  damp  cloth  is  fine  to  use  on  fish  and  rep- 
tile replicas,  but  be  careful  not  to  get  skin  mounts 
wet.  Don’t  use  alcohol  or  other  harsh  solvents,  as 
they  will  dissolve  paint  or  finish.  Some  taxider- 
mists have  used  a slice  of  white  bread  to  clean 
dust  from  deer  or  other  big  game  mounts.  Keep 
handling  to  a minimum — oils  from  human  hands 
can  damage  fur  and  feathers. 

Inspect  mounts  periodically  for  insect  damage. 
No  matter  how  well  a specimen  is  prepared  or  what 
chemicals  it  was  treated  with,  some  insects  may 
find  portions  of  it  edible.  Carpet  beetles  are  notori- 
ous for  this,  and  their  larvae  can  cause  serious 
damage.  Insects  may  be  killed  by  placing  a mount 
in  a freezer  for  a few  days.  Some  insecticides  and 
repellents  may  also  be  used.  If  you  have  a serious 


problem  with  insect  damage,  ask 
MB  a taxidermist  for  advice. 

Should  a mount  become  badly 
damaged  or  too  dirty  to  clean 
yourself,  it  may  still  be  salvage - 
able.  Most  taxidermists  will 
clean  or  refurbish  old  or  dirty 
mounted  specimens  and  repair 
damaged  ones.  If  in  doubt, 

_ ask — especially  if  your  trophy 

has  sentimental  value. 

Taxidermy  may  not  be  for  everyone,  but 
a nicely  mounted  specimen  can  be  a tribute  to  the 
beauty  of  wildlife  and  a reminder  of  a successful 
hunting  or  fishing  trip.  Perhaps  most  important, 
taxidermy  can  promote  conservation.  As  the  art 
became  more  popular  and  techniques  for  produc- 
ing quality  work  more  advanced,  many  sports- 
men found  themselves  hunting  and  fishing  more 
selectively  — taking  only  one  or  two  specimens 
for  mounting.  Especially  since  the  development 
of  lifelike  fish  replicas,  many  anglers  now  practice 
strict  catch-and-release  fishing.  If  a fish  trophy  is 
desired,  it’s  a simple  matter  to  measure  and  photo- 
graph a fish  and  represent  it  with  a replica  the  exact 
size  of  the  catch.  For  many  sportsmen,  having  a 
quality  mounted  trophy  is  much  more  satisfying 
than  shooting  or  catching  the  limit  every  time.  ^ 

Jeff  Beane  is  a herpetologist  at  the  N.C.  Museum 
of  Natural  Sciences. 


^ Miracles  won't  happen.  A specimen  that  is 
decomposed,  freezer-burned,  molting  or  otherwise 
badly  damaged  may  not  be  mountable.  Even  if  it  is, 
the  final  product  will  likely  be  inferior  to  a nicer  spec- 
imen. A taxidermist  may  choose  not  to  mount  a 
specimen  that  he  knows  won’t  look  good.  He  may  not 
know  this  until  he  thaws  it  out  and  attempts  to  work 
on  it.  Taxidermists  can  repair  some  damage,  but  they 
can  only  work  with  what  you  give  them. 

^ Complainers  are  a pain.  Taxidermy  is  time- 
consuming,  and  doing  it  well  requires  skill.  A taxi- 
dermist’s profit  margin  is  not  high.  Decide  if  you  like 
a taxidermist’s  work  before  you  worry  about  prices, 
and  think  about  how  you  would  like  your  specimen 
mounted.  If  several  taxidermists  work  in  your  area 
and  their  mounts  all  look  equally  good  to  you,  then 
compare  prices.  Usually,  you’ll  get  what  you  pay  for. 
Prices  will  often  be  similar  for  similar-quality  work. 


^ Time  is  money.  Talk  to  your  taxidermist,  but  don’t 
waste  his  time.  Remember  that  he's  busy  on  the  mounts 
that  he  must  complete  before  getting  to  yours.  He  can’t 
afford  to  spend  hours  listening  to  your  fishing  tales. 
^ Don't  try  to  puli  a fast  one.  Always  be  certain 
that  the  animal  you  bring  your  taxidermist  was  legally 
taken.  A taxidermist  is  responsible  for  determining 
the  legality  of  your  specimen  only  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  If  a specimen  is  found  to  have  been  taken  ille- 
gally, he  could  be  cited.  If  the  animal  you  want  mounted 
requires  a special  permit,  bring  along  the  paperwork. 
Don’t  bring  in  any  protected  species  without  the  pro- 
per state  or  federal  permits  and  expect  the  taxidermist 
to  mount  it  for  you.  Some  taxidermists  may  ask  you 
to  sign  a statement  indicating  that  your  trophy  was 
taken  legally.  If  in  doubt  of  the  legality  of  a specimen 
you  want  mounted,  ask  a taxidermist  or  a wildlife 
enforcement  officer. 


TIPS  FOR  CARR 
OF  MOUNTED 
ANIMALS 

Game  heads:  Dust  regularly 
and  clean  the  glass  eyes  with 
Windex.  Periodically,  restore 
a satiny  finish  to  antlers 
using  a toothbrush  and  a 
furniture  oil  such  as  Old 
English.  Inspect  horns  and 
hair  yearly  for  insect  damage. 
Birds:  Dust  birds  with  a 
feather  duster  every  two 
weeks.  Clean  the  feet  and 
bill  with  a plain  2-inch 
paintbrush. 

Fish:  Dust  outside  surfaces 
regularly,  and  use  high- 
pressure  air  once  a year 
to  blow  dust  from  hard-to- 
reach  areas. 

Furbearers:  Compressed  air 
dusts  these  mounts  well  and 
fluffs  up  fur  for  a natural 
look.  Clean  eyes  with 
Windex.  Inspect  coats  for 
insect  damage  once  a year. 

Freeze-dried  mounts:  Dust 
regularly  and  treat  twice 
a year  with  an  over-the- 
counter  insecticide  such  as 
Raid  or  Hot  Shot. 


Xavier  Bello  thins  hides  for 
mounting  by  shaving  the  flesh 
with  a large  rotating  knife  . 
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the  people’s  choice 


Easy  to  catch  in  the  fall , the  humble  spot  has  saved  many  a family's  winter. 

Meet  the  real  state  fish  of  North  Carolina.  written  by  Bill  Morris 

photographed  by  Scott  Taylor 


O a traditional  North  Carolina  Rite  of  Fall,  spot  fishing  ranks  with  the 
dove  hunt  and  the  State  Fair.  By  mid-October,  piers  along  the 
central  and  southern  coast  are  elbow  to  elbow.  The  RV  parks  and  second-row 
motels  fill  up,  and  folks  who  otherwise  have  better  sense  stand  in  line  to  pay 
$5  for  a baggie  of  bloodworms.  Thousands  of  casual  anglers  flock  to  the  coast 
for  their  one  and  only  saltwater  trip,  often  packing  tackle  that  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  wet  a line  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  But,  armed  with  their  Zebco 
and  Mitchell  reels,  their  puny  freshwater  rods  and  5-gallon  buckets,  they 
have  everything  they  need  to  catch  a mess  of  spots. 


By  legislative  act,  the  red  drum  is  our 
official  state  fish.  However,  if  the  matter  were 
put  to  a popular  vote,  Mr.  Drum  might  well, 
be  recalled  and  the  spot  elected  to  take  his 
place.  Even  though  an  average  full-grown 
spot  weighs  less  than  half  a pound,  is  full 
of  bones  and  will  never  be  featured  on  a TV 
fishing  show,  it  remains  the  people’s  choice. 

The  spot’s  secret  is  being  in  the  right 
place  (near  the  beach),  at  the  right  time 
(after  the  harvest),  in  numbers  that  some- 
times confound  the  imagination.  Accord- 
ing to  the  N.C.  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries,, 
4 million  spot  were  caught  in  2004  by  rec- 
reational anglers  in  the  state.  That’s  about 
one  for  every  orange  DOT  highway  barrel 
currently  in  use.  As  for  the  commercial 
catch,  would  you  believe  200,000  pounds 
of  spot  in  a single  net? 

Before  getting  to  that  all-time  record 
haul,  here  are  the  basics  on  the  species  ich- 
thyologists know  as  Leiostomus  xanthurus. 
Spot  is  one  of  the  easiest  fish  in  the  ocean 
to  identify  — the  common  name  comes 
from  the  black  spot  directly  behind  its 


gills.  According  to  Robert  J.  Goldstein, 
author  of  “Coastal  Fishing  in  the  Carolinas,” 
the  average  keeper  spot  is  2 years  old,  meas- 
ures 9 inches  long  and  weighs  between  4 and 
8 ounces.  Spawning  takes  place  in  the  ocean 
from  fall  to  early  spring,  and  the  young  move 
into  tidal  creeks,  where  they  develop  into 
juveniles.  As  they  grow,  they  move  toward 
inlet  areas  during  early  fall,  and  offshore  as 
water  temperature  decreases.  This  congre- 
gation of  spawning  fish  near  inlets  and  just 
off  the  beach  is  the  famous  spot  run. 

“The  spot  run  has  fed  a lot  of  hungry 
people  through  the  winter,”  said  Jim  Bahen, 
former  recreational  fishing  specialist  with 
N.C.  Sea  Grant.  “Traditionally,  whole  fam- 
ilies would  come  down  from  farms  and 
small  communities  all  over  the  state.  They 
would  go  home  with  coolers  full  of  spot 
and  freeze  them,  pickle  them  . . . preserve 
them  any  way  they  could.” 

Fewis  Orr  owned  the  Jolly  Roger  Pier  in 
Topsail  Beach  for  nearly  60  years  until  his 
death  in  April  at  85.  In  1994,  he  described 
the  spot  run:  “The  tobacco  harvest  was  in 


early  fall,  and  then  the  farmers 
had  time  on  their  hands  and 
money  in  their  pockets.  They 
put  the  two  together  and  went 
fishin’.  They  would  load  up  what 
we  used  to  call  lard  stands  with 
spot  and  carry  them  home.” 

The  farmers’  metal  lard 
stands  have  been  replaced  by 
plastic  5 -gallon  buckets,  but  the 
tradition  continues.  Clifton 
Myers  came  all  the  way  from 
Danville,  Va.,  to  catch  spots  at 
the  Triple  S Pier  in  Atlantic 
Beach.  His  party  of  six,  includ- 
ing the  minister  of  his  church, 
had  been  making  the  trip 
every  October  for  at  least 
18  years.  “We’ve  taken  home 
as  many  as  15  gallons  of  spot  fillets,”  he 
said.  “Then  we  have  a big  fish  fry  supper  to 
benefit  the  church.” 

Even  with  the  best  of  intentions,  thou- 
sands of  visitors  hauling  off  spot  by  the 
gallon  might  be  expected  to  have  negative 
effects  on  the  population.  But  the  spot’s 
rapid  growth  rate  (maturity  in  2 years) 
and  prolific  breeding  habits  have  stood 
up  to  Fieavy  fishing  pressure.  A 2002 
Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries  Com- 
mission report  found  that  commercial 
landings  of  spot  fluctuated  without  trend 
from  2 to  4 million  pounds  over  the  last 
20  years.  The  abundance  of  juvenile  spot 
in  the  N.C.  Pamlico  Sound  Survey  fluctu- 
ated without  trend  since  1979.  “Spots  are 
not  over-pressured,”  said  Bahen. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  the  spot  run 
stays  so  healthy  is  the  passing  of  another 
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Bill  Morris,  author  of  the  novel  “Saltwater 
Cowboys,”  lives  in  Morehead  City. 


North  Carolina  tradition,  haul  seining  from 
the  beach.  As  Outer  Banks  historian  David 
Stick  described  it,  haul  seiners  would  drive 
trucks  along  the  sand,  trailing  a dory  loaded 
with  net.  They  would  launch  the  dory 
through  the  breakers,  go  a short  distance 
down  the  beach,  and  circle  back  through 
the  surf,  trailing  the  net  as  they  went. 
Tightly  packed  schools  of  love-struck  spots 
made  easy  targets.  So  easy,  in  fact,  that  in 
1944  one  Salter  Path  crew  landed  what  has 
been  described  as  the  largest  catch  in  the 
history  of  North  Carolina. 

That  same  year,  Carl  Goerch,  founder 
of  Our  State  magazine,  wrote  an  account 
of  that  event,  in  which  200,000  pounds  of 
spot  were  caught  in  a single  net.  “More 
than  20  men  were  at  work,”  Goerch  wrote, 
describing  the  scene  on  the  beach.  “There 
were  about  a hundred  spectators,  including 


many  women  and  children.  . . . The  fish 
were  heaved  into  a large  5 -ton  truck.  The 
loaded  truck  headed  for  Morehead,  where 
the  fish  were  iced,  placed  in  other  trucks, 
and  carried  to  [market] .”  The  fishermen 
received  4 cents  a pound,  which  added  up 
to  $320  per  share.  “Right  now,”  Goerch 
concluded  in  his  1944  story,  “in  Salter  Path 
$320  is  a sizeable  fortune.  A family  can  live 
on  it  very  nicely  for  a year  or  so.” 

It’s  doubtful  that  anyone  in  Carteret 
County  is  now  living  exclusively  off  the 
proceeds  of  spot.  But  spot  fishing  remains 
as  popular  as  ever,  and  now  that  recall  elec- 
tions are  in  vogue,  the  red  drum  had  better 
watch  its  back.  Petitions  to  replace  it  with 
the  spot  could  appear  any  day.  ^ 


Just  off  Cape  Lookout,  fishermen  corral 
spot  in  a large  pound  net  before  scoop- 
ing them  up  with  a smaller  net  and  load- 
ing them  into  boats.  North  Carolina 
anglers  haul  in  millions  of  spot  each  fall 
during  the  fish’s  spawning  run. 
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CECROPIA  MOTH 


High  in  the 

>% treetops,  they  munch. 

In  a field  of  tall  grass,  they 
crawl  up  stems  and  crunch. 
Wherever  there  are  green,  tender 
leaves,  they  creep  and  crawl,  chewing 
from  morning  till  night. 


SILVER 

SPOTTED 

SKIPPER 


Creepy,  Crawly 

Caterpillars 


written  by  Buffy  Silverman  / illustrated  by  Consie  Powell  / nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


Where  do  these  caterpillars  come  from?  After  a female  butterfly  or  moth 
mates,  she  lays  eggs.  Tiny  caterpillars  hatch  from  her  eggs,  ready  to  eat 
and  grow.  Soon  after  they  hatch,  caterpillars  begin  chewing  the  plants  around  them. 

Some  caterpillars  chew  many  kinds  of  plants.  Gypsy  moth  caterpillars  eat  the  leaves 
of  over  500  different  species  of  trees.  Others  are  picky  eaters,  searching  for  one  spe- 
cial plant.  A cattail  moth  lays  her  eggs  on  cattail  flowers.  The  caterpillars  that  u 

emerge  live  in  cattail  flowerheads,  eating  cattail  seeds.  / 

But  no  matter  what  they  eat,  all  caterpillars  spend  their  days  chewing.  As  they  A | 
eat,  they  grow  and  grow.  From  the  time  a monarch  caterpillar  hatches  until  it  v 
k is  done  growing,  it  increases  in  mass  by  30,000  times!  A caterpillar’s 
f skin,  called  the  exoskeleton,  does  not  stretch.  As  it  grows,  a 

caterpillar  must  molt,  or  shed  its  skin.  Depend- 

ing  on  the  species  of  caterpillar,  it  may  's?  t y 

molt  from  three  to  15  times. 

■ . i ‘ After  its  final  molt,  a caterpillar 

lr\  Prlt  I \ becomes  a pupa,  living  inside  a cocoon 

\ U vkis-  N or  chrysalis.  Here  the  caterpillar’s  body  f‘:'' 

'v  changes  form.  When  it  emerges  as  a moth  ffM  A 

or  butterfly,  it  will  look  just  like  its  parents.  mg  \ 


r'  ^ AVOIDING  PREDATORS  Qfy' 'J 

Insects,  birds  and  other  animals 
■ / hunt  caterpillars.  How  do  caterpillars 
stay  safe?  Some  are  camouflaged.  They  blend 
into  the  environment  so  that  predators  don’t  notice  them. 
£ With  their  dark  and  light  green  stripes,  caterpillars  that  feed 
J on  pine  needles  are  hard  to  spot.  Certain  inchworm  caterpillars 
resemble  twigs  of  the  trees  on  which  they  feed.  Other  cater- 
pillars look  like  rolled-up  leaves  on  branches. 

Many  caterpillars 


HICKORY 

TUSSOCK 

MOTH 


EIGHT 
SPOTTED 
FORESTER  . 


are  covered  with  bristly  hairs.  Their  hairs 
make  them  difficult  to  eat.  Some  have  poison  glands  sur- 

tchy  rashes. 

hard  to  find.  Some  have  bright 


rounding  the  hairs,  which 
Not  all  caterpillars  are 
colors  that  are  easy  to  spot.  How  do  brightly  colored 
caterpillars  stay  safe?  Many  are  poisonous,  like 
the  black-and-yellow  striped  monarch.  Birds 
a that  get  sick  from  bad- tasting  caterpillars  / 

! learn  to  avoid  other  brightly  colored 

caterpillars.  Monarch  caterpillars  | 

eat  milkweed  leaves,  which  ^ 

contain  a poison.  The  poison 
makes  most  animals  sick,  but 

doesn’t  harm  the  monarch.  hickory 

_ , . Dt 

Because  it  stores  poison  m its  body, 

\ monarchs  taste  bad  to  birds. 

A Some  nonpoisonous  caterpillars  resemble  things  that  a 
predator  would  not  eat.  A tiger  swallowtail  caterpillar  looks 
like  a bird  dropping  when  it  first  hatches.  When  it  grows  too 
large  for  this  disguise,  it  fools  birds  with  another  trick. 

After  its  third  molt,  the  caterpillar’s  skin  turns  green  ^ 

with  two  large  spots  behind  the  head,  resembling  a tree 

snake.  It  flicks  a bright  orange  gland  in  and  out,  like 
a snake’s  tongue. 

„ ...  .j.  ^ ^ •7,:  i 

" ^ TUSSOCK  MOTH  \ 
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GROUP  LIVING 


Mourning  cloak  caterpillars  stay 
' r close  together  when  they  are  chew- 
/ ing  a leaf.  If  a bird  comes  close,  the 
■£jk.  caterpillars  raise  their  bodies  all  at 

once  and  shake.  This  behavior  startles 
the  predator,  which  often  flies  away. 

In  early  spring,  tent  caterpillars  build 
^ web  nests  on  cherry  and  apple  trees.  After  / 
hatching,  the  caterpillars  crawl  to  a fork  of  their  / 
tree  and  weave  a silk  nest.  As  the  caterpillars  grow,  j# 
they  lay  down  new  sheets  of  silk.  Each  day,  the  caterpillars  / « 

leave  the  nest  to  munch  on  leaves,  marking  their  path  along  a branch  with  a 1 

trail  of  silk.  Their  nest  mates  follow  these  trails  to  find  food. 

In  late  summer  and  autumn,  fall  webworms  build  their  nests.  C T'~  * u 

Unlike  tent  caterpillars,  these  caterpillars  spin  a nest  over  the  leaves  * 

they  eat,  at  the  tips  of  branches.  They  spend  their  days  inside  their  \ 
nests,  chewing.  Their  nests  protect  them  from 
i predators,  especially  when  the  A ^ 

caterpillars  are  small.  However,  X.  * 
v when  fall  webworms  are  almost  ^s. 

grown,  hornets  and  birds  may  'N> 

discover  their  nests  and  feast 
on  them.  X * 

EASTERN  TENT  j 
CATERPILLARS  | 

Read  and  Find  Out 

■ “Caterpillars  of  Eastern  North  America:  A Guide  to 
Identification  and  Natural  History”  by  David  L.  Wagner, 
Princeton  University  Press,  2005. 

■ “Peterson  First  Guide  to  Caterpillars  of  North  America” 
by  Amy  Bartlett  Wright,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1998. 

■ “From  Caterpillar  to  Butterfly  (Let’s-Read-and-Find-Out 
Science  1)  ” by  Deborah  Heiligman, 

Harper  Trophy,  1996. 

■ “From  Caterpillar  to  Moth”  by  Jan  Kottke,  iff 

Children’s  Press,  2000.  \ V 


MOURNING  CLOAK 
CATERPILLARS 


/Get  Outside 

Want  to  raise  some  caterpillars 
/ and  watch  them  change  into  moths 
or  butterflies?  Search  for  caterpillars  in 
trees,  bushes  and  fields  near  your  house. 
Look  for  these  plants:  milkweed  (monarch 
/ butterfly),  spicebush  (spicebush  swallowtail), 
paw  paw  (tiger  swallowtail),  walnut  or  sweet 
gum  (luna  moth),  cherry  (cecropia  moth,  viceroy 
butterfly).  Make  a note  of  the  plants  on  which  your 
caterpillar  feeds. 

Place  a sprig  or  branch  with  several  leaves  of  the 
caterpillar’s  food  in  a vase  filled  with  water.  Cover 
the  vase  with  a mesh  net.  You  can  also  house  cater- 
pillars in  a shoebox  with  leaves  on  the  bottom  or  in  an 
aquarium.  Poke  air  holes  in  the  top  of  the  shoebox,  and 
give  caterpillars  fresh  leaves  daily. 

Add  a stick  for  spinning  a cocoon  or  making  a chrysalis. 
Some  caterpillars  pupate  underground.  Put  an  inch  of  damp 
sphagnum  moss  on  a tray  or  in  the  bottom  of  your  con- 
tainer. Caterpillars  that  pupate  in  the  fall  may  not  emerge 
until  the  spring.  Lightly  mist  the  container  once  a week 
through  the  winter.  Release  your  butterfly  or  moth  where 
you  found  the  caterpillar. 


On  the  World  Wide  Web: 

■ “Raising  Butterflies  and  Moths” 
www.  butter  flyschool.  org/  teacher  /raising,  html 


Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Workshops  and 
literature  at  the  Wildlife  Commission’s  Web  site  at 
www.  nc  wildlife . org 


V ■ •? 


Create  A Hungry  Caterpillar  ...  the  eight-spotted  forester  moth  larva 


adult 


abdomen 

i 


Your  caterpillar  has  three  pairs  of 
real  legs  on  its  thorax.  These  legs 
will  develop  into  the  legs  of  the  adult 
moth.  It  has  five  pairs  of  prolegs  on  its 
abdomen.  The  winged  adult  does  not 
have  (or  need)  these  legs. 

1)  Cut  out  the  box  and  fold  it  in  half 
lengthwise. 

2)  Cut  15  slits  in  the  caterpillar's  back, 
cutting  along  the  short  purple  lines. 

3)  Unfold  and  flatten  the  box. 


4)  Accordion  fold  the  box,  folding  at 
each  slit.  Begin  by  folding  the  hind 
end  up  first,  and  end  by  folding  the 
head  up  last. 

5)  Unfold  and  flatten  the  box  gently. 

6)  Cut  out  the  caterpillar  along  the 
purple  lines. 

7)  Accordion  fold  caterpillar  again  to 
crease  the  segments,  and  then  gently 
spread  it  out  on  the  table. 


8)  Lay  your  caterpillar  on  its  back  (color 
side  down)  and  gently  curl  up  the 
sides,  smoothing  down  the  center  of 
the  back  as  you  sculpt  your  caterpillar. 

9)  Tape  tab  A over  tab  B,  and  tab  C 
over  tab  D. 
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Edited  by  Jim  Wilson 


How  Did  That  Gator  Get  Here  ? 


Periodically,  North  Carolinians  look- 
ing over  their  morning  newspapers 
or  watching  the  television  news  will  see 
reports  of  large  alligators  popping  up  in 
unlikely  places — Lake  Norman,  Raleigh, 
Burlington.  This  summer,  a motorist  ran 
over  an  8-foot  alligator  on  U.S.  17  in 
the  northeastern  Coastal  Plain  near  the 
Camden  and  Pasquotank  county  line. 

Such  sightings  invariably  give  rise  to 
speculation  that  alligators,  a native  North 
Carolina  species,  are  extending  their  range. 
Sarah  Cross,  a herpetologist  with  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  says  the 
more  likely  explanation  is  that  the  alliga- 
tors are  escaped  or  released  pets. 

“People  will  pick  them  up  and  move 
them,”  Cross  said.  “How  much  people  are 
facilitating  that  movement  into  new  habi- 
tat we  don’t  know.  We  have  found  them  in 
places  where  we  feel  they  certainly  were 
released.  Alligators  are  a threatened  species^ 
so  it  is  not  legal  to  possess  them,  but  people 
still  try  to  keep  them  as  pets.  The  problem 
is  that  the  older  alligators  get,  the  bigger 
and  less  manageable  they  get.  Then  those 
people  want  the  gator  out  of  their  homes.” 
The  American  alligator  ( Alligator  miss- 
issippiensis)  is  found  along  much  of  North 
Carolina’s  coast,  from  Brunswick  and 
New  Hanover  counties  north  at  least  to  the 
Alligator  River  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  , 


North  Carolina  was  previously  the  north- 
ern limit  of  the  alligator’s  range  although 
sightings  have  now  been  confirmed  into  Vir- 
ginia. Because  size  more  than  age  determines 
sexual  maturity  among  alligators,  North 
Carolina’s  population  is  limited  by  the  fact 
that  it  takes  longer  here  for  the  animals  to 
reach  sufficient  size  to  reproduce.  In  winter, 
alligators  living  this  far  north  become  inactive. 
The  animals  might  burrow  in  the  mud,  rest 
in  a den  in  the  bank  or  remain  underwater, 
although  they  surface  occasionally  to  breathe. 

Alligators  usually  do  not  attack  people, 
although  a female  will  charge  in  defense 
of  her  nest  from  spring  to  early  fall. 


“We  haven’t  had  any  reports  of  any 
really  big  alligators,”  Cross  said.  “They 
usually  won’t  get  too  big  here  unless 
they’re  living  outside  a chicken  farm  or 
someplace  where  they  can  feed  constantly.” 
And  alligators  do  like  to  eat.  Their  diet 
ranges  from  fish,  frogs  and  turtles  to  birds, 
muskrats  and  any  other  small  animals 
found  near  water. 

“Alligators  are  becoming  more  and  more 
visible,  and  we  know  sometimes  they  can 
become  a problem,”  Cross  said.  “They’re 
pretty  fearless.” 

Should  you  encounter  a problem  alliga- 
tor, contact  local  animal  control. 


The  United  States  Power  Squadrons  (USPS)  and  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  recently  signed  a mem- 
orandum of  understanding  to  promote  boating  safety  in  our  state.  The  USPS,  which  already  has  been  working  with 
the  commission  to  teach  boating  safety,  will  schedule  and  administer  safety  courses  throughout  the  state.  Upon 
completion  of  the  course,  a boater  will  receive  a certificate  of  completion. 

USPS,  a nonprofit  educational  organization  formed  more  than  90  years  ago,  has  about  450  squadrons  located 
throughout  the  United  States  and  a membership  of  about  60,000.  Volunteers  within  the  organization  teach 
the  safety  classes. 

The  boating  safety  courses,  which  will  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  National  Association  of  State  Boat- 
ing Law  Administrators,  will  be  listed  on  the  commission's  Web  site,  www.ncwildlife.org.  The  listings  will  provide 
date,  time  and  location  for  the  courses,  in  addition  to  contact  information  for  instructors. 
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Pittman,  Hester  Honored  for 
Magazine  Contributions 


SORENSON 

From  nowon,  Raleigh  illustrator  Jackie 
Pittman  will  always  smile  when  he 
sees  a roach.  Pittman  recently  won  Best  in 
i Magazine  Illustration  at  the  59th  Annual 
Reuben  Awards  presented  by  the  National 
I Cartoonists  Society.  His  winning  entry 
ran  in  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine 
accompanying  the  story  “The  Only  Good 
Roach”  in  January  2004. 

Pittman,  who  won  Reuben  Awards  in 
1995  and  1999  for  advertising  illustrations, 
has  been  nominated  in  various  categories 
seven  times  in  the  past  10  years.  The  former 
Raleigh  News  & Observer  illustrator  has 
contributed  his  art  to  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina  for  more  than  15  years.  “I  always 
had  tunnel  vision  to  be  a cartoonist  and 
illustrator,”  Pittman  said.  “Winning  this 
felt  like  Charlie  Brown  really  kicked  the 
football  this  time.” 

Pittman  picked  up  his  award  at  a black- 
tie  dinner  May  28  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  Car- 
toonists in  several  divisions  were  honored 
1 with  special  plaques  for  excellence.  The 
, awards  were  voted  on  by  the  membership 
and  by  special  juries  from  regional  chap- 


ters of  the  society.  Founded  in  1946,  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society  has  a mem- 
bership of  more  than  600  and  is  the  world’s 
largest  and  most  prestigious  organization 
of  professional  cartoonists. 

Three  photographs  by  F.  Eugene  Hester 
published  in  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
in  2004  earned  top  awards  from  the  Out- 
door Writers  Association  of  America 
(OWAA)  this  year. 

Hester  took  second  place  in  Big  Game 
Hunting  competition  for  his  white-tailed 
deer  photograph  on  the  cover  of  the 
November  2004  WINC.  He  also  won  awards 
for  photographs  in  the  Sportsman’s  Boating 
Safety  category  (June  2004,  page  23)  and 
Fishing  category  (June  2004,  pages  20-21). 
The  OWAA  is  the  largest  professional  soci- 
ety of  outdoor  writers,  editors  and  photog- 
raphers in  the  country. 

Hester,  a North  Carolina  native,  spent 
much  of  his  career  with  the  U.S.  Fish  & 
Wildlife  Service  and  is  the  former  acting 
director  of  that  agency.  His  writing  and 
photography  have  appeared  often  in  Wild- 
life in  North  Carolina. 


ON  PATROL 


Master  Officer  Charles  Merritt  was 
working  Delayed  Harvest  Trout 
Waters  in  McDowell  County  from  a con- 
cealed location.  Merritt  watched  as  a man 
who  was  fishing  with  a fly  rod  began  look- 
ing around  the  stream.  The  angler  then 
took  a peek  at  his  wife  and  son  about 
20  yards  upstream. 

Officer  Merritt  observed  the  fisherman 
take  out  a container  of  corn  and 
tip  his  fly  with  a kernel.  He  also 
threw  several  kernels  of  corn 
into  the  water  to  entice 
the  trout  even  more. 

Officer  Merritt 
made  contact  with 
the  man  and  advised 
him  about  the  corn 
tipping  and  "trout 
baiting.’’The  sub- 
ject denied  the 
facts  until  Merritt 
advised  the  angler 
of  his  location  and 
told  him  that  he  had 
been  watching  him 
fish  with  "Del  Monte.” 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  JACKIE  PITTMAN 


Benson  Youngster  Lands  State  Record  Green  Sunfish 


On  his  last  cast  of  the  day,  12-year-old  angler  Robert  Womack 
reeled  in  the  best  catch  of  his  life,  a new  green  sunfish  state 
jrecord.  Womack,  of  Benson,  enticed  the  15-ounce,  10-inch 
record-breaker  from  a 1 A-acre  pond  in 
Johnston  County  on  May  18  using  a live 
1 night  crawler. 

With  more  than  10  years  of  fishing  under 
his  belt,  Robert  has  fished  many  ponds  with 
his  dad,  John,  but  this  was  his  first  time 
i casting  a line  into  this  particular  pond.  “We 
, usually  go  fishing  in  another  pond  nearby, 
but  I wanted  to  see  what  was  in  this  pond,” 

I Robert  said.  “After  I reeled  it  in,  Dad  said  it 
jwas  the  biggest  green  sunfish  he  had  ever 
seen.”  Turns  out,  Dad  has  a good  eye.  The  fish  was  weighed  on 
certified  scales  at  Food  Lion  in  Benson  and  was  verified  as  a new 
I state  record  by  Bill  Collart,  a fisheries  biologist  with  the  N.C. 
i Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 


Green  sunfish  can  grow  up  to  2 pounds,  but  most  are  less 
than  a pound.  The  previous  green  sunfish  state  record,  held  by 
Craig  Wyrick  of  Gibsonville  since  Sept.  16,  1998,  tipped  the 
scales  at  8 ounces. 

To  qualify  for  a state  record,  anglers 
must  have  caught  the  fish  on  a hook  and 
line,  must  have  the  fish  weighed  on  a cer- 
tified scale  witnessed  by  one  observer,  have 
the  fish  positively  identified  by  a qualified 
expert  from  the  commission  and  submit 
an  application  with  a full,  side-view  photo 
of  the  fish. 

For  a list  of  all  freshwater  fish  state 
records  in  North  Carolina,  visit  the  Wild- 
life Commission’s  Web  site,  www.ncwildlife.org.  For  more 
information  on  fishing  in  North  Carolina’s  public,  inland  waters, 
call  the  Wildlife  Commission’s  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries, 
(919) 733-3633. 


NCWRC 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Thursday,  Sept.  8 

Women  ages  16  and  over  get  the  chance 
to  learn  about  the  basics  of  fly-fishing — 
equipment,  casting,  aquatic  ecology  and 
fly  identification — at  the  Pisgah  Center 
for  Wildlife  Education  in  Pisgah  Forest. 
Equipment  provided.  For  information 
and  to  preregister,  call  (828)  877-4423. 

Thursday-Sunday,  Sept.  8-11 

Take  part  in  the  27th  Atlantic  Beach  King 
Mackerel  Tournament  and  compete  for 
$650,000  in  prizes.  Contact  1-800-545- 
3940  or  visit  www.abkmt.com. 

Friday-Sunday,Sept.  9-18 

Check  out  the  livestock  exhibits,  midway 
rides,  entertainment  and  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission’s  exhibit  at  the 
N.C.  Mountain  State  Fair  in  Fletcher.  Visit 
www.  ncagr.  com  / markets  / fairs  / mtnfair  / 
or  call  (828)  687-1414. 

Friday-Saturday,  Sept.  16-17 

Explore  Hatteras  Island’s  traditions  and 
the  world  of  working  watermen  during 
Day  at  the  Docks  in  Hatteras  Village. 

Call  (252)  995-4131. 

Friday-Sunday,Sept.  23-25 

Discover  North  Carolina’s  maritime 
history  and  explore  the  Elizabeth  II 
during  Maritime  Heritage  Days,  part 
of  Bath’s  Tri- Centennial  Days.  Con- 
tact (252)  923-3971  or  visit  www. 
his  toriebathne  .com . 

Saturday,  Sept.  24 

Enjoy  the  fall  migration  of  birds, 
including  several  species  of  hawks, 
through  Hickory  Nut  Gorge  at  Chimney 
Rock  Park  in  Chimney  Rock.  Registration 
required.  Contact  1-800-277-9611  or 
visit  www.chimneyrockpark.com. 


Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed  before 
traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing  should  be  con- 
servation-oriented and  should  be  submitted  at  least 
four  months  in  advance  to  jim.wilson@ncwildlife.org, 
or  call  (919)  733-7123,  Ext.  262. 
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Currituck  Festival  Benefits 
School  System 

The  rejuvenated  Currituck  Wildlife  Festival  returns  for  a second  year  at  Currituck 
County  High  School  in  Barco.  The  festival  ran  for  about  20  years  before  encoun- 
tering hard  times  in  the  late  1990s.  “The  previous  sponsors  moved  the  festival  from 
the  mainland  over  to  the  beach  at  the  Whalehead  Club,”  said  Bob  Henly  of  the 
Coinjock  Ruritan  Club,  the  current  event  sponsor.  “It  was  an  outside  event,  and  carv- 
ers and  artists  had  to  put  up  tents.  Then  the  sponsors  began  having  problems  putting 
the  show  together.” 

The  Ruritans  were  looking  for  an  event  to  sponsor,  so  they  took  over  the  festival  and 
returned  it  to  the  mainland.  “Last  year  was  our  first  year,  and  we  had  about  50  vendors 
from  all  over  the  country,”  Henly  said.  “It  proved  to  be  a good  event.  We  wanted  to  pro- 
mote artists  from  our  state  and  the  nation.  Most  of  the  artists  and  carvers  are  wildlife- 
oriented  people.” 

The  festival  will  feature  decoys  from  both  local  and  national  carvers,  antique  decoy 
collections,  wildlife  art  and  assorted  wildlife  exhibits.  Among  the  artists 
scheduled  to  exhibit  at  the  festival  is  Pennsylvania’s  Gerald  Putt, 
who  painted  the  2005  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission’s 
waterfowl  stamp 
and  print,  “Green- 
winged Teal  at 
J.  Morgan  Futch 
Game  Land.”  The 
Currituck  Wildlife 
Festival  will  be  held 
Sept.  10-11,  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  each  day  and  concluding 
at  5 p.m.  Admission  is  $5. 

Henly  said  about  95  percent  of  the  money  raised  from  the  festival  is  donated  to 
Currituck  County  schools,  including  a $3,000  scholarship,  awards  for  first-year  teachers 
and  support  for  4-H  and  FFA  clubs. 


N SEASON 


This  month,  these  hunting  seasons  are  open  in  North  Carolina: 

Canada  Goose:  Sept.  1-30. 

Crow:  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  each  week  between  June  1,  2005,  and 
Feb.  28,  2006,  plus  Labor  Day  and  Christmas  Day. 

Mourning  Dove:  Sept.  3-Oct.  8. 

Rails,  Gallinule  and  Moorhen:  Sept.  1-3  and^ept.  5-Nov.  10. 

Teal  (Blue-winged,  Green-winged  and  Cinnamon):  Sept.  15-24,  east  of  U.S.17  only. 
White-tailed  Deer:  Eastern,  Central  and  Northwestern  bow  and  arrow  seasons 
open  on  Sept.  10.  The  Western  season  starts  on  Sept.  12.  Eastern  season  ends 
Oct.  7,  Central  Nov.  4,  Western  Oct.  8 and  Northwestern  Nov.  11. 

There  is  no  closed  season  or  bag  limit  for  groundhog,  coyote  and  nutria,  except 
that  nutria  may  not  be  shot  in  Currituck  County  during  open  seasons  for  migra- 
tory waterfowl.  There  is  an  open  season  for  taking  beaver  with  firearms  during 
any  other  open  season  for  the  taking  of  wild  animals. 

Check  the  2005-2006  North  Carolina  Inland  Fishing,  Hunting  and  Trapping 
Regulations  Digest  for  bag  limits  and  applicable  maps  or  visit  www.ncwildlife.org. 


How  Does  a Seed-Eating  Dove 
Feed  Its  Young? 


Although  seed-eating  birds 
such  as  the  cardinal  catch 
protein-rich  insects  for  their 
nestlings,  doves  with  their 
short  legs  and  small  bills 
would  be  hard-pressed  to 
capture  enough  arthropods 
to  fill  a chick's  huge  protein 
requirement. 


Pigeon  milk  is  produced  in  the  parent's  crop,  the  organ  that  stores  food 
prior  to  digestion.  Unlike  mammals,  both  male  and  female  doves  produce 
"milk."  Curiously,  the  same  hormone,  prolactin,  that  stimulates  mammary 
glands  to  produce  milk  in  humans  and  other  mammals  also  stimulates 
production  of  pigeon  milk  in  doves. 


Prolactin  hormone  signals  the  wall  of  the  parent’s 
crop  to  thicken  and  fold.  Large  cells  packed  with 
protein  and  other  nutrients  slough  off  the  sides 
of  the  crop  as  the  wall  thickens.  These  cells  form 
a cottage-cheesy  liquid:  pigeon  milk. 


written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  David  Williams 


WITH  PIGEON  MILK.  A hungry  baby  dove  inserts 
its  bill  in  its  parent's  mouth,  and  the  adult  pumps 
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OUR  NATURAL  HER 


Three  Days  at  Home 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


“ His  secret  heart 
still  yearns 
for  his  first 
love — that 
most  egalitarian 
of  all  fish, 
the  bluegill." 


Last  May,  my  longtime  trout-fishing  friend  Alvin 
Johnson  came  down  to  visit  for  three  days  to  fish 
the  small  ponds  on  my  family’s  farm  in  Granville 
County.  Alvin  is  the  son  of  the  late  A.J.  Johnson, 
originator  of  the  widely  used  tandem  fly  technique  1 
wrote  about  recently  (April  2005).  When  Alvin  was 
still  in  knickers,  his  dad  introduced  him  to  fly  fish- 
ing for  wild  trout  in  the 
sparkling  streams  of  the 
old  Daniel  Boone  Wild- 
life Management  area. 

In  the  late  1960s,  A.J. 
passed  that  same  obses- 
sion along  to  me.  Like 
his  father,  Alvin  is  a 
skilled  trout  fisherman, 
but  truth  be  told,  his 
secret  heart  still  yearns 
for  his  first  love  — that 
most  egalitarian  of  all 
fish,  the  bluegill. 

“Most  of  our  blue- 
gills  are  pretty  small,”  1 argued,  “but  I think  we  could 
catch  a decent  largemouth  bass  or  two,  or  we  could  run 
down  to  the  Roanoke  and  maybe  find  some  stripers.” 
No  deal.  Size  be  hanged,  bluegills  it  had  to  be. 

A weather  front  rolled  in  the  first  day,  and  we 
didn’t  even  bother 'to  launch  the  johnboat  in  the 
steady  rain.  On  day  two  under  the  persistent  threat 
of  more  showers,  we  fished  two  ponds.  We  caught  a 
few  hand-sized  bluegills  in  the  first  pond,  but  the  fish 
were  clearly  off  their  feed.  The  second  pond  yielded 
faster  action,  but  even  smaller  fish. 

“I’m  sorry,  buddy,”  I apologized.  “I’m  afraid  we 
just  don’t  have  big  bluegills  here,  and  the  weather 
isn’t  helping.” 

Alvin  was  undeterred.  Those  minuscule  bluegills 
loved  the  rubber-legged,  black  sponge  spider  he  was 
using,  and  he  graciously  rated  them  as  near  trophies 
for  his  light  7 l/2-foot  fly  rod.  “They’re  strong  for  their 
size,”  he  allowed,  swinging  a bluegill  the  size  of  a 
soda  cracker  into  the  boat.  Almost  as  strong  as  first 
love,  I silently  concluded.  But  I kept  hoping  that  he 
might  hook  a mutant  alien  the  size  of  a dinner  plate. 

The  third  day  dawned  bright  and  sunny,  and 
even  though  Alvin  had  to  leave  in  mid-afternoon, 
he  wanted  to  try  again.  “What  about  that  old  pond 
on  the  upper  end  of  the  farm?”  he  asked. 

“I  don’t  know,”  1 said  doubtfully.  “The  bluegills 
in  that  pond  have  always  been  seriously  stunted,  but 


ihcre’s  shade  along  the  dam  even  in  mid-afternoon, 
so  that  would  be  a comfortable  place  to  try.” 

Time  was  short,  but  we  launched  the  boat  and 
started  fishing  in  a shady  corner  of  the  dam.  Alvin 
cast  his  spider  against  the  bank  and  was  immediately 
rewarded  with  a resounding  slurp.  His  light  rod  bent 
precariously  until  the  tip  was  in  the  water.  This  was 
no  soda  cracker.  The  fish  fought  deep  in  tight  circles 
until  Alvin  landed  a fat  bluegill  bigger  than  his  hand. 
By  that  time,  1 had  one  of  my  own  drilling  holes  in 
the  dark  water. 

Alvin  was  ecstatic.  I was  astonished.  Had  Dame 
Fortune  been  moonlighting  as  the  driver  of  a stock- 
ing truck  and  dumped  a load  of  whoppers  in  here 
unbeknownst  to  me?  If  so,  she  had  also  dispersed 
them  all  over  the  pond.  Everywhere  we  went,  we 
found  beds  of  big,  eager  bluegills.  And  just  for  excite- 
ment, she  had  tossed  in  a goodly  number  of  bass  that 
also  loved  sponge  spiders. 

Alongside  a flush  of  lily  pads,  my  spider  disap- 
peared in  a gentle  dimple.  I set  the  hook  and  a 
4 ‘A-pound  largemouth  cartwheeled  out  of  the 
water.  Line  peeled  off  the  reel  as  the  tip  of  my 
6 -weight  was  yanked  into  the  water.  Far  out  in  the 
middle,  the  bass  leaped  again,  but  after  a spirited 
tussle,  I led  it  into  the  net.  “Is  that  your  idea  of  a 
stunted  bass?”  Alvin  deadpanned. 

Three  times  we  fished  around  the  pond,  catch- 
ing nice  bluegills  and  bass  both  in  the  shade  and 
along  the  sunny  side,  too.  The  shadows  grew  longer, 
and  Alvin’s  hour  of  departure  came  and  went.  (Alvin, 

I observed,  had  clearly  inherited  his  father’s  reluc- 
tance to  leave  biting  fish  before  “dark-thirty.”) 

Finally,  we  called  it  quits.  As  I loaded  the  Bronco, 
Alvin  called  his  wife  Pat  to  explain  his  late  departure 
(an  eventuality  she  had  already  anticipated).  “Since 
you’re  having  trouble  keeping  track  of  all  these  poor 
ponds  with  stunted  fish,  I’ll  come  back  and  help 
you,”  Alvin  said  as  he  was  leaving. 

After  he’d  gone,  I drove  back  through  the  farm 
to  the  three-room  tenant  cabin  I had  patched  up  a 
dozen  years  earlier  to  use  as  a camp.  I lit  some  oil 
lamps,  then  walked  out  on  the  back  porch  and  sat 
in  the  rocking  chair.  A fat  moon,  two  days  past  full, 
rose  though  the  trees,  and  a silvery  mist  covered  the 
small  pond  behind  the  cabin.  Countless  lightning 
bugs  glittered  low  over  the  fields. 

Somewhere  west  on  1-85, 1 knew  a happy  soul 
was  headed  home,  but  another  undeservedly  lucky 
one  was  already  there. 
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OUTDOOR  MOMENT 


Linville  Gorge  Wilderness  Area 
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F.  EUGENE  HESTER 


◄ ODYSSEY  OF  THE 
CANADAS 

This  bird  has  bounced  from 
proud  symbol  to  threatened 
species  to  urban  nuisance. 

Will  the  Canada  goose  come 
full  circle? 

FIRST  DEER 

Increasing  deer  populations 
are  tempting  first-time  hunters 
into  the  field.  Learn  what  it 
takes  to  harvest  that  first  buck. 

OFF-COURSE  IN 
CAROLINA 

Whooping  cranes  don't  migrate 
through  North  Carolina.  But 
three  of  the  extremely  rare, 
5-foot-tall  birds  spent  the  win- 
ter in  a Jones  County  cornfield 
last  year. 
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Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is  the  official  educational  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation  of  North  Carolina’s  wildlife 
and  other  interrelated  natural  resources  and  also  to  the  environment  we  share  with  them. 


editor's  note 


A chevron  of  migrating  geese  overhead  is  the  enduring  symbol  that  it’s  lime  to  shift 
from  summer’s  languor  to  autumn’s  brisk  quickstep.  When  symbols  themselves 
undergo  change,  it’s  troubling  to  the  soul.  Migration  of  the  Canada  goose  has  changed 
dramatically,  and  in  this  instance,  trouble  has  multiplied. 

Editor  Jim  Wilson  delivers  a fascinating  account  of  the  state’s  Canada  geese  from 
the  16th  century  onward  in  "A  Perception  of  Abundance.”  As  I’m  sure  you  know,  the 
Canada’s  story  is  not  a tale  of  dwindling  wildlife.  We  have  lots  of  Canada  geese  now; 
in  fact,  they’ve  become  a nuisance  in 
our  city  ponds  and  golf  course  greens. 

But  those  are  resident  geese,  not  migrants. 

Many  people  have  wondered  about  the 
difference.  Wilson  explains  how  num- 
bers of  resident  geese  rose  so  quickly, 
and  suggests  what  it  means  to  lose 
the  sight  and  sound  of  flocks  of  geese 
migrating  with  the  seasons. 

Another  migrant  is  coming  back, 
slowly  and  with  much  effort.  This 
summer,  I observed  a little,  brown  fuzzball  of  a chick  that  was  dead-center  in  the 
focus  of  a dozen  expensive  cameras  and  high-powered  binoculars.  For  the  first  time  in 
60  years,  the  young  of  a bird  species  that  nearly  went  extinct  — the  whooping  crane  — 
was  in  view  of  the  public.  The  chick  was  tended  by  two  giant  parents,  each  about  as  tall 
as  I am.  Their  loose  nest  of  sticks  was  nestled  on  the  edge  of  a pond  at  the  International 
Crane  Society’s  breeding  facility  in  Wisconsin. 

Since  the  1940s  when  this  stately  bird  was  down  to  15  individuals,  the  whooping 
crane  has  been  the  object  of  intense  and  sometimes  ingenious  efforts  to  pull  it  back 
from  the  brink.  When  Walt  Sturgeon  learned  that  three  off-course  whooping  cranes 
landed  in  Jones  County  near  the  North  Carolina  coast  during  last  fall’s  migration,  he 
monitored  the  birds’  movements  via  radio  transmitters  attached  when  the  birds  were 
a little  older  than  the  chick  I saw  in  Wisconsin.  In  “Winter  of  the  Whooping  Cranes,” 
Sturgeon  describes  an  extraordinary  season  spent  tracking  North  Carolina’s  whoop- 
ing crane  population  of  three. 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


Twin  Cities 

I didn't  know  there  was  another  Diamond  City 
in  North  Carolina  until  I read  "Scattered  by 
the  Storm” (Aug.  2005).  I grew  up  hearing 
about  Martin  County’s  Diamond  City,  which 
depended  on  another  natural  resource  as  big 
as  the  whales  on  the  Outer  Banks.  In  the 
1880s,  a large  sawmill  there  processed  long- 
leaf  pine,  loblolly  pine,  cypress  and  other  tim- 
ber for  shipment  by  rail.  Sawmill  workers  lived 
in  a 32-room  hotel.  In  1927  an  enormous  for- 
est fire  wiped  this  Diamond  City  off  the  map. 

John  Coltrane 
Jamesville 

Evolutionary  Annoyance 

I was  very  disturbed  with  this  statement 
in  "Little  Things  that  go  Buzz”  (Aug.  2005): 
"Mosquitoes  have  vexed  mankind  since  before 
we  stood  upright  and  started  throwing  rocks.” 
This  implies  that  your  readers  subscribe  to 
Darwin's  theory  of  evolution,  and  I totally 
disagree  with  this  absurd  statement.  I don't 
believe  as  a paying  subscriber  and  taxpayer 
that  a state-sponsored  magazine  should  imply 
that  we  accept  this  theory. 

I was  deeply  upset  by  this  simple  statement. 

I have  been  a subscriber  for  over  30  years  and 
have  bought  many  subscriptions  for  friends 
and  relatives.  I think  you  owe  your  readers 
an  immediate  apology  and  a retraction  of 
this  statement,  which  compares  me  to  a mon- 
key or  ape,  of  which  I am  neither.  I have  the 


God-given  knowledge  that 
I was  created  by  a loving 
God  and  did  not  descend 
from  anything.  If  I read 
another  article  comparing 
me  to  a monkey  or  ape  I 
will  no  longer  need  or 
want  your  magazine. 

Jasper  Cornett 
Lake  Toxaway 


.r.rr,"""  ""  - Way  Off  the  Mark 

I find  the  articles  in 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
extremely  well  written,  the  photographs 
beautiful  and  the  content  both  educational 
and  informative.  What  happened?  The  article 
"God's  Archer”published  in  the  Aug.  2005 
issue  was  an  unfortunate  blunder  — a wearily 
long  advertisement  for  a "nonprofit”  ministry. 
There  was  not  one  interesting  fact  about  our 
beautiful  state.  Please  find  another  venue  for 
this  sermon  — it  simply  isn't  that  interest- 
ing or  worthy  of  the  pages  in  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina. 

Kim  Anderson 

Fuquay-Varina 

Golden  Leaf  Requiem 

Having  lived  on  farms  for  practically  all  of 
my  life,  I understand  exactly  what  Jim  Dean 
is  saying  in  his  editorial  in  the  August  issue 
("In  Tobacco's  Wake,”  Our  Natural  Heritage). 
Because  of  the  buyout  and  the  uncertainty 
of  growing  tobacco,  my  husband  chose  to 
give  up  tobacco  farming,  but  his  son  and 
brother  are  growing  more  in  a gamble  to 
continue  farming. 

In  Johnston  County,  we  are  already  seeing 
farmland  eaten  up  by  development  with  little 
concern  for  wildlife  habitat  and  the  need  for 
children  to  interact  with  the  natural  world. 
Most  of  those  who  feel  that  more  development 
and  more  industry  are  what  small  communities 
need  did  not  grow  up  on  farms.  They  don't 
understand  what  the  farm  work  ethic  and  liv- 
ing close  to  the  land  provided  young  people. 


"Progress”often'appears  to  be  driven  by 
ignorance  and  money  with  little  thought  to 
fut  ure  effects  on  our  world.  I wish  that  every 
North  Carolinian  would  read  this  editorial  and 
gain  an  understanding  of  what  the  demise  of 
farming  means  for  the  future  of  eastern  North 
Carolina,  and  that  the  buyout  is  not  coming 
from  tax  dollars.  Thank  you  for  your  insightful 
words,  Jim  Dean. 

Ann  R.  Weaver 
Kenly 

"In  Tobacco's  Wake” states  that  "no  other  row 
crop  comes  even  close  to  tobacco's  gross  yield 
of  some  $4,000  per  acre."  According  to  the 
N.C.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  there  is  indeed  an 
alternative  crop  (though  not  a row  crop)  with 
similar  yields.  The  publication  "Catfish  Eco- 
nomic Spreadsheet” states  that  catfish  farm- 
ing yields  an  average  of  7,200  pounds  per  acre, 
per  year.  Based  on  the  model’s  price  of  60  cents 
per  pound,  that's  a gross  yield  of  $4,320  per 
acre  — better  than  tobacco.  I don’t  know  how 
aquaculture  operating  expenses  compare  with 
those  of  tobacco  farming,  but  the  gross  rev- 
enue certainly  seems  to  compare  favorably. 

The  issue  of  transitioning  away  from  a 
tobacco-based  economy  is  galvanizing.  I would 
not  presume  to  understand  the  emotional 
upheaval  of  abandoning  a generations-long 
way  of  life.  I hope  these  farming  families  are 
able  to  make  the  transition  both  emotionally 
and  economically. 

Sumner  Spradling 
Greensboro 


Caterpillar  Confusion 

The  photo  by  Clay  Bolt  on  the  inside  back 
cover  of  the  August  issue  of  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina  (Outdoor  Moment)  is  not  a picture 
of  orange-striped  oakworms.  The  larvae  are 
actually  dusky  birch  sawflies  ( Croesus  latitarsus ) 
There  are  too  many  prolegs  evident  for  these 
to  be  caterpillars  of  the  oakworm  moth. 

Kenneth  R.  Ahlstrom,  Ph.D. 
Cooperative  Agricultural  Pest  Survey 
N.C.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  Cr  Consumer  Services 

Raleigh 


Letters  should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1 712  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712. 
Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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A Perception 

OF  ABUNDANCE 

written  by  Jim  Wilson 


its  numbers  once  were  like  thick  smoke  in  the  winter  skies  of  North  Carolina.  Now 
the  migratory  Canada  goose  faces  an  uncertain  future  here,  while  its  resident 
cousin  continues  to  thrive. 


early  60  years  ago,  conservation- 
ist Aldo  Leopold  posed  the  ques- 
tion “What  is  a wild  goose  worth?” 
As  North  Carolina’s  winter  population  of 
migratory  Canada  geese  lingers  at  only  a 
fraction  of  the  size  it  once  was,  Leopold’s 
question  may  take  on  an  added  urgency. 

The  considerable  financial  resources 
and  man-hours  allocated  throughout  the 


United  States  and  Canada  to  understand- 
ing the  migratory  Canada  goose  are  but  a 
small  indication  of  its  value.  The  bird’s 
ultimate  worth  lies  in  the  link  it  provides 
each  of  us  to  that  which  is  wild.  When  we 
hear  its  ha-ronking  calls  on  a cold,  gray 
morning,  the  sound  stirs  an  ancient  sense 
of  wildness  that  humans  lost  a myriad  of 
generations  ago.  Migratory  Canada  geese 


inspire  an  indefinable  longing,  perhaps  even 
evoke  a sense  of  kinship.  Little  wonder,  then, 
that  the  sight  and  sound  of  wild  geese  are 
drama  enough  to  make  the  hairs  on  the  back 
of  a hunter’s  neck  bristle. 

The  return  of  migratory  Canada  geese  to 
North  Carolina  each  autumn  is  a pageant 
that  has  played  out  since  the  end  of  the  last 
ice  age.  With  flocks  of  migratory  Canadas 
that  at  times  numbered  100,000  or  more 
from  the  1940s  and  into  the  1960s,  Hyde 
County’s  Lake  Mattamuskeet  was  called 
the  Canada  goose  capital  of  the  world.  In 
fact,  the  birds  were  abundant  all  along  the 
northern  half  of  our  coast,  with  nearly 
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200,000  geese  spending  the  winter  here. 
The  Canada  became  an  integral  part  of 
North  Carolina’s  rich  waterfowl  lore. 

The  Canada  goose  not  only  made 
Mattamuskeet  famous,  it  helped  estab- 
lish the  Currituck  Sound  as  one  of  the  pre- 
mier waterfowl  hunting  locations  on  the 
East  Coast.  For  a time  in  the  last  century,  if 
you  wanted  the  best  Canada  goose  hunting 
in  the  nation,  you  made  tracks  to  eastern 
North  Carolina.  The  Canada  also  was  a fac- 
tor in  the  rise  of  hunting  clubs  along  the 
North  Carolina  coast,  a tradition  most  iden- 
tified with  the  Currituck  region.  The  name 
Currituck  is  said  to  be  derived  from 


“coratank,”  an  American  Indian  word  for 
wild  goose.  For  well  over  150  years,  this 
bird  has  been  an  important  part  of  our  state’s 
landscape  and  economy,  providing  suste- 
nance, jobs  and  enjoyment. 

Ironically,  the  areas  of  the  state  most 
associated  with  Canada  goose  hunting  have 
been  without  a winter  hunting  season  on 
the  bird  since  1992.  Lake  Mattamuskeet 
and  Currituck  and  Roanoke  sounds,  plus 
portions  of  the  Pamlico  Sound,  fall  within 
the  Northeast  Hunt  Zone,  a management 
unit  established  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  Within  that  zone, 
hunters  have  been  allowed  to  shoot  resident 


Canada  geese  during  the  September  sea- 
son but  could  not  hunt  geese  the  remain- 
der of  the  winter. 

That  will  change  in  2006.  The  commis- 
sion, with  the  permission  of  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  has  approved  a brief, 
permit-only  hunt  for  the  Northeast  Hunt 
Zone  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  January. 
Hunters  will  be  required  to  send  in  feathers 
from  any  goose  killed  so  that  DNA  tests  may 
be  conducted.  The  future  of  this  season 
depends  on  whether  too  many  migratory 
geese  are  killed. 

Why  has  there  been  no  traditional  winter 
season  in  those  areas,  when  Canada  geese 
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Breeding  grounds  surveys  conducted 
annually  in  remote  regions  of  Canada 
have  given  biologists  a more  accurate 
estimate  of  Canada  goose  populations. 


seem  to  be  everywhere?  The  answers  lie  in 
the  long  saga  of  the  decline  of  the  migratory 
Canada  goose  in  North  Carolina  that  played 
out  as  a year-round  population  grew  and  grew. 

Land  of  the  Wild  Goose 

■■Canada  geese  and  other  waterfowl 
were  on  the  menu  not  only  of  European 
colonists  but  also  of  American  Indians, 
who  baited  the  birds  with  corn  and  shot 
them  with  arrows.  Naturalist  John  Lawson 
described  the  colony’s  Canada  geese  in  “A 
New  Voyage  to  Carolina”  in  1709:  “Of  Geese 
we  have  three  sorts,  differing  from  each 
other  only  in  size.  Ours  are  not  the  common 
Geese  that  are  in  the  Fens  in  England,  but 
the  other  sorts,  with  black  Heads  and  Necks.” 
Lawson  related  a story  passed  down  by 
American  Indians:  “[T]hey  say,  there  was  so 
hard  a Winter  in  Carolina,  105  Years  ago, 
that  the  great  Sound  was  frozen  over,  and 
the  Wild  Geese  came  into  the  Woods  to  eat 
Acorns,  and  that  they  were  so  tame,  (I  sup- 
pose, through  Want)  that  they  kill’d  abun- 
dance in  the  Woods,  by  knocking  them  on 
the  Head  with  Sticks.” 

By  the  mid-19th  century,  great  flocks  of 
ducks  and  geese  attracted  hunters  for  sport 
and  market  up  and  down  the  East  Coast. 

By  1854,  North  Carolina  had  made  it  ille- 
gal for  nonresidents  to  hunt  “wildfowl”  in 
Currituck  County.  Fifteen  years  later,  the 
state  prohibited  the  “firehunting”  of  water- 
fowl  in  Carteret,  Craven,  Hyde,  Currituck, 
Tyrrell  and  Onslow  counties.  (The  state 
already  had  outlawed  hunting  at  night  with 
firelight  in  1777,  prohibited  hunting  with  a 


gun  and  firelight  in  1779  and  banned  the 
practice  again  in  1784  under  penalty  of 
39  lashes.  North  Carolinians,  it  seems, 
were  enamored  of  shooting  by  artificial 
lights,  and  the  practice  continued  for 
waterfowl  into  the  20th  century.) 

Firehunting,  or  fire-lighting,  for  water- 
fowl  was  a deadly  method  often  used  by 
market  hunters  in  which  gunners  would 
silently  row  close  to  floating  rafts  of  ducks 
or  geese.  A light  attached  to  the  bow  of  the 
boat,  usually  a kerosene  lantern,  was  ampli- 
fied with  a mirror  or  sheet  of  shiny  metal 
behind  it.  Invisible  behind  the  light,  the 
gunners  could  approach  within  a few  feet 
of  the  waterfowl  before  firing.  The  shooters 
could  always  douse  their  light  to  avoid 
officers,  although  arrests  for  the  practice 
in  North  Carolina  were  few. 


For  almost  70  years,  a thriving  market 
for  wild  game  employed  hunters  in  North 
Carolina.  Suppliers  packed  the  waterfowl 
on  ice  in  large  barrels — about  100  birds 
per  barrel  — and  shipped  them  by  boat  or 
train  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  the  fowl  were 
transported  to  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  other  East  Coast  cities.  When  the 
Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal  (now 
part  of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway)  opened 
in  1859,  boats  could  bypass  the  older,  slower 
Great  Dismal  Swamp  Canal. 

H.  H.  Brimley,  the  first  curator  of  the  N.C. 
Museum  of  Natural  Sciences,  recorded  the 
1884  market  prices  for  ducks  and  geese 
from  the  Currituck  Sound  (all  prices  paid 
to  gunners  and  by  the  pair  unless  noted): 


Canvasbacks  $1.00 

Redheads  $.50 

“Common”  ducks  $.30 

Teal,  ruddy,  bufflehead  $.25 

(four  ducks  to  the  pair) 

Canada  geese  (each)  $.50 


About  20  years  later,  the  price  for  a 
Canada  goose  remained  the  same,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  the  bird  and 
toughness  of  old  geese.  Canvasbacks,  always 
the  premier  waterfowl  of  the  Currituck 
Sound  for  sport  and  market  hunters,  at 
times  fetched  $5  per  pair.  Ruddy  ducks 
approached  $3  per  pair  when  they  became 
trendy  table  fare  in  New  York. 

Records  show  that  from  1903  to  1909, 
400  men  in  the  Currituck  area  made  a com- 
bined $100,000  annually  by  market  hunting. 
Using  market  prices  from  the  period,  game 
biologists  estimate  that  a mind-numbing 
annual  kill  of  400,000  waterfowl  was 
taken  in  the  area. 

William  T.  Hornaday,  founder  of  the 
National  Zoo  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  stri- 
dent advocate  for  reform  of  what  he  called 
the  “slaughter-pen”  of  Currituck,  wrote  in 
his  1913  book,  “Our  Vanishing  Wildlife”: 

, The  market  gunners  of  Currituck 
Sound  are  a scourge  and  a pest  to  the 
wild-fowl  life  of  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
For  their  own  money  profit,  they 
slaughter  by  wholesale  the  birds  that 
annually  fly  through  twenty-two 
states.  It  is  quite  useless  to  suggest 
anything  to  North  Carolina  in  modern 
game  laws.  As  long  as  a killable  bird 
remains,  she  will  not  stop  the  slaugh- 
ter. Her  standing  reply  is  ‘It  brings  a 
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lot  of  money  into  Currituck  County; 
and  the  people  want  the  money.’ 
Hornaday  either  was  unaware  of  or 
chose  to  ignore  the  laws  North  Carolina 
had  passed  to  protect  wildlife.  Still,  there 
were  few  officers  to  enforce  those  laws,  and 
the  money  available  for  selling  waterfowl 
for  the  table  or  wading  birds  to  the  feather 
trade  was  inducement  enough  for  the  ille- 
gal hunting  practices  to  continue. 


federal  government,  and  market  hunt- 
ing effectively  ended. 

Gunners  harvested  unimaginable 
numbers  of  birds  even  as  the  market 
closed.  Using  sink  boxes,  corn  for 
bait,  and  live  Canada  geese  or 
mallards  as  decoys,  market  hunters 
could  kill  hundreds  of  geese  and 
ducks  in  a day.  The  invention  in 
1900  and  introduction  three  years 
later  of  John  Browning’s  Auto-5,  the 
first  semi-automatic  shotgun,  only 
enhanced  their  effectiveness.  In 
1905,  a pair  of  hunters,  Russell  and 
Van  Griggs,  shot  892  ruddy  ducks 
in  a single  day  on  Currituck  Sound. 

Most  market  hunters  were  not 
intent  on  decimating  wildlife  for 
the  thrill  of  killing.  Many  were 
Outer  Banks  natives  who  saw 
themselves  as  using  a resource, 


Source:  NCWRC  b USFWS 
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The  Demise  of  Market  Hunting 

■■Waterfowl  hunting  was  an  impor- 
tant livelihood  for  people  on  the  Outer 
Banks,  where  thin,  poor  soil  did  not  lend 
itself  to  farming.  Men  supported  their  fam- 
ilies by  fishing,  hunting  and  guiding.  As  the 
20th  century  dawned,  however,  the  hunters’ 
success  alarmed  lawmakers,  goaded  to 
action  by  Hornaday  and  others.  Market 
hunting  was  on  its  last  legs. 

One  of  the  first  blows  came  in  1900, 
when  the  U.  S.  Congress  passed  the  Lacey 
Act,  which  prohibited  animals  killed  ille- 
gally in  one  state  from  being  shipped  across 
state  boundaries.  North  Carolina  passed  a 
version  of  the  American  Ornithological 
Union’s  “model  law”  for  the  protection  of 
both  game  and  nongame  birds  in  1903.  That 
bill,  known  as  the  Audubon  Law,  authorized 
the  Audubon  Society  to  hire  wardens  to 
enforce  all  the  game  laws  of  North  Carolina. 
In  1911  New  York  State  attempted  to  end 
the  trade  in  waterfowl  with  passage  of  the 
Bayne  Act,  which  banned  the  sale  of  native 
wild  game  in  markets  and  restaurants. 
Finally,  Congress  ratified  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  in  1918,  which  gave 
authority  for  the  taking  of  all 
migratory  birds  to  the 


NORTH  CAROLINA'S  CANADA  GOOSE  POPULATIONS 

RESIDENT  POPULATION:  Lives  all  or  most  of  the  year  in  North  Carolina. 
Found  in  all  100  counties.  May  migrate  short  distances  prior  to  summer  molt. 
Flyway  Population  Estimate:  1.1  million. 

(White  dots  represent  the  presence  of  resident  geese  in  all  areas  of  N.C.) 

m|  ATLANTIC  POPULATION:  Winters  in  northeastern  N.C.; 
breeds  along  Ungava  Bay  and  Hudson  Bay  coasts. 

Flyway  Population  Estimate:  1.1  million. 


| NORTH  ATLANTIC  POPULATION:  Winters  mostly  on  Outer  Banks; 
breeds  in  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

Flyway  Population  Estimate:  130,000. 


SOUTHERN  JAMES  BAY  POPULATION:  Winters  in  small  scattered  flocks  from  upper  Coastal  Plain  to  western  Piedmont; 
breeds  on  Akamiski  Island,  Nunavut  and  James  Bay  coastline. 

Flyway  Population  Estimate:  46,000. 


Source:  NCWRC 


i 
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and  with  the  abundance  of  ducks  and 
geese  in  the  state,  that  resource  seemed 
without  end. 

Brimley,  writing  in  1943  for  the  precur- 
sor of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina,  recounted 
an  1884  trip  to  Currituck: 

One  afternoon  I tried  to  roughly 
count  the  number  of  Canada  geese 
in  a straggling  line  of  flocks  that 
was  crossing  Church  Island  for  their 
night’s  resting  place  on  Coinjock 
Bay.  My  estimate  was  well  above  the 
10,000  mark.  From  my  viewpoint, 
that  flight  represented  only  a small 
part  of  the  myriads  frequenting  the 
sound  both  north  and  south. 

In  1981,  longtime  Currituck  guide  and 
decoy  maker  Blanton  Saunders  recalled 
for  W1NC  the  wealth  of  waterfowl 
in  northeastern  North  Carolina 
when  he  was  a boy  in  the  1910s: 

I have  seen  the  water- 
fowl  darken  the  sky 
like  you  see  a forest 
fire  and  the  smoke 
darken  the  sun.  Thou- 
sands and  thousands  and 
thousands  of ’em.  And 
there  wouldn’t  be  just 
this  bunch.  Up  the  sound, 
there ’d  be  another  bunch 
just  like  it,  and  another 
down  the  lower  sound. 

At  that  time,  waterfowl  had 
been  gunned  heavily  for 
about  70  years.  The  num- 


ber  of  ducks  and  geese  that  once  existed 
on  Currituck  Sound  must  have  been  stag- 
gering. Throughout  the  1920s,  bag  limits 
for  the  area  under  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act  were  a generous  25  ducks  and 
eight  geese  per  day. 

Even  into  the  1930s,  Julian  Hamilton 
Jr.,  a hunter  and  well-known  decoy  maker 
from  the  Core  Sound  area,  found  thousands 
of  geese  while  hunting  with  his  father  near 
Cedar  Island.  “There  were  so  many  geese 
around,  when  we’d  go  to  sleep  at  night,  it 
would  sound  like  bees,”  Hamilton  told 
WINC.  “It  was  a steady  roar  of  geese  out 
there.  That  is  how  many  there  were.” 

Market  hunters  were  not  the  only  group 
that  found  a little  piece  of  waterfowl  heaven 
in  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina.  In  the 
mid-19th  century,  wealthy  sportsmen  from 
Northern  states  discov- 
ered the  state’s  sport- 


Although  market  hunting  had  been 
outlawed  by  the  federal  government 
in  1918,  hunters  in  the  1920s  and  early 
1930s,  such  as  these  on  the  Pamlico 
Sound,  still  enjoyed  generous  limits 
on  geese  and  ducks. 


Island — to  this  day  can  make  waterfowlers 
nostalgic,  if  not  downright  misty. 

According  to  records  of  10  hunt  clubs 
on  the  Currituck  Sound  and  Back  Bay  in 
Virginia,  in  the  years  from  1872  to  1963, 
the  clubs’  total  kill  was  517,229  ducks  and 
56,141  Canada  geese  from  51,668  man- 
days  of  effort.  Although  those  figures  are 
nowhere  near  those  for  market  hunters, 
the  numbers  border  on  the  fantastic  for 
today’s  waterfowlers. 

There  were  no  clubs  at  North  Carolina’s 
prime  goose-hunting  destination,  Lake 
Mattamuskeet,  which  had  its  own  lodge,  a 
few  dozen  blinds  and  an  incredible  number 
of  Canada  geese.  Biologists  estimate  that  the 
number  of  Canadas  increased  approximately 
tenfold  in  the  post-Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
Act  recovery  period  from  1930  to  1960.  By 
the  end  of  the  period,  more  than  100,000 
wintered  at  the  50,000-acre  natural  lake. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  increase  was 
the  demise  of  the  final  attempt  to  drain 
Mattamuskeet  and  farm  the  rich  land  under- 
neath. After  spending  $17  million  on  a proj- 
ect that  proved  impractical,  wealthy  New 
Yorker  August  Heckscher  sold  the  land  to 
the  federal  government,  which  created  a 
wildlife  refuge  in  1935. 

But  changes  were  in  the  wind.  Dark 
days  for  migratory  Canada  geese  in  the 
South,  and  later  throughout  the  Atlantic 
Flyway,  were  coming  harder  than  a 
November  nor’easter. 


Bird  of  Many  Forms 

■■A  key  to  understanding  what  has 
happened  to  Canada  geese  is  that  North 
Carolina  has  four  separate  populations  of 
Branta  canadensis , three  of  which  — the 
Atlantic  (AP),  North  Atlantic  (NAP)  and 
Southern  James  Bay  (SJBP) — are  migratory 
(map,  page  7).  The  geese  that  breed  in  North 
Carolina  constitute  the  resident  Canada 
goose  population,  an  all-too  familiar  sight 
in  most  of  North  Carolina.  In  North  America, 
19  distinct  populations  of  Canada  geese 
exist,  six  of  which  are  resident. 

"The  four  populations  are  pretty  much 
managed  independently,”  said  Joe  Fuller, 
the  Wildlife  Commission's  migratory  game 
bird  biologist.  “Their  breeding  origins  are 
different;  their  wintering  grounds  are  dif- 
ferent.  Most  people  think  a goose  is  a goose, 
but  it's  not  like  that.” 

A key  source  of  information  for  biol- 
ogists is  the  Midwinter  Waterfowl  Sur- 
vey, which  is  completed  from  the  air  each 
year  in  early  January  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  states  within  the 
Atlantic  Flyway.  The  survey  provides  an 
estimate  of  waterfowl  numbers  on  key 
wintering  areas.  In  North  Carolina  those 
areas  are  primarily,  but  not  entirely,  in  the 
northeast.  In  1964,  biologists  counted 
161,173  Canada  geese  in  North  Carolina. 
That  number  dipped  just  below  100,000 
the  following  year  and  has  not  approached 
six  figures  again  (graph,  page  12). 

Other  Southern  states  also  began  to 
detect  problems.  Canadas  historically  had 
migrated  all  the  way  to  Florida,  but  pop- 
ulations there  and  in  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  waned.  Biologists  attributed  the 
decline  to  “short-stopping,”  which  means 
that  the  birds  were  wintering  farther  north 
than  they  traditionally  had  done  because 
they  could  readily  find  food  (primarily 
grain  crops)  and  open  water. 

Farther  north  there  were  no  apparent 
problems.  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Delmarva 
Peninsula  seemed  awash  in  Canada  geese. 
At  first,  the  only  problem  with  Atlantic 
Flyway  geese  appeared  to  be  that  they  were 
changing  their  migratory  habits.  The  situ- 
ation, however,  would  become  more  dismal 
before  it  began  to  improve. 

“There  were  some  really  large-scale 
farming  changes  taking  place  back  then,” 
Fuller  said.  “That  whole  Delmarva  Penin- 
sula had  been  primarily  vegetable  farms, 
truck  farms.  Then  the  farmers  began  plant- 


ing more  grain  and  more  corn,  things  that 
geese  like  to  cat.  And  corn  is  very  high- 
energy  food  for  geese.” 

Wintering  geese  in  the  Southeast  con- 
tinued to  decline  through  the  1970s.  At 
the  end  of  that  decade,  about  42,000  geese 
were  counted  in  North  Carolina.  By  the 
1980s„the  Chesapeake  region  also  began 
to  see  population  declines. 

Jay  Hestbeck,  then  with  the  Massachus- 
etts Unit  of  the  National  Biological  Service 
and  currently  the  director  of  the  Northern 
Prairie  Wildlife  Research  Center,  thought 
the  reason  for  the  Chesapeake  decline  was 
not  short-stopping  but  an  11-percent  decline 
in  survival,  a decrease  that  was  related  to  a 
36-percent  increase  in  average  harvest  rate 
for  the  Atlantic  Flyway  from  1963-74  to 
1984-88.  “Changes  in  population  num- 
bers result  from  changes  in  production, 
survival  and  movement,  acting  singly  or 
in  combination,”  Hestbeck  wrote. 

Meanwhile,  the  Atlantic  Flyway  overall 
had  a midwinter  estimate  of  955,000  AP 
geese  in  1981,  with  an  annual  harvest 
exceeding  400,000  throughout  most  of 
the  decade.  By  1986,  when  a decline  in 
most  waterfowl  populations  the  previous 
year  had  prompted  Fish  and  Wildlife  to 
coordinate  its  North  American  Water- 
fowl  Management  Plan  with  Canada  (as 
it  would  do  two  years  later  with  Mexico), 
the  midwinter  estimate  had  declined  to 
814,000.  Fish  and  Wildlife  reduced  bag 
limits  and  shortened  seasons  in  1988 
and  again  in  1992,  when  North  Carolina 
closed  its  season  on  AP  geese. 

By  1993,  AP  geese  fell  to  569,200  and 
SJBP  birds  to  104,400,  from  129,300  in  1985. 
In  1995,  the  Atlantic  Flyway  Council  closed 
the  hunting  of  migratory  Canada  geese 
except  for  a brief  season  along  Canada’s 
Maritime  coast.  How  could  a bird  go  from 
relative  abundance  to  such  desperate  straits 
in  such  a short  time? 

Past  as  Future 

■■A  couple  of  circumstances  were 
involved.  First,  several  years  of  very  poor 
reproductive  efforts  and  harsh  winter 
weather  in  the  late  1980s  and  early  ’90s  hit 
Canada  geese  hard.  Because  Canadas  don’t 
become  productive  breeders  until  they  reach 
about  3 years  of  age,  reproductive  failures 
would  gradually  become  noticeable.  A sec- 
ond problem  stemmed  from  confusion  about 
which  types  of  geese  wildlife  managers  had 


WATERFOWL  IN  N.C. 
1854-2006 

1854 

Law  prohibiting  nonresidents 
from  hunting  wildfowl  in  waters 
of  Currituck  County. 

1857 

Currituck  Shooting  Club  organized. 

1869 

Act  prohibiting  firehunting 
waterfowl  in  Carteret,  Craven, 
Hyde,  Currituck,  Tyrell  and 
Onslow  counties. 

1870 

Law  prohibiting  punt  guns  on  the 
waters  of  Currituck  County,  and  use 
of  blinds  or  batteries  in  the  water 
away  from  the  marshes  or  shores. 
Ratified  Feb.  14;  repealed  Dec.  1870. 

1891 

Provision  for  appointment  of  game- 
keepers  in  Currituck  County,  with 
power  to  arrest  violators  of  the 
game  laws  of  the  county.  Repealed 
1895. Reenacted  1899. 

1893 

Provision  prohibiting  shooting  with 
rifles  on  Core  Sound,  Carteret 
County  from  Nov.  1 to  March  21. 

1897 

Comprehensive  regulatory  law 
for  wildfowl  hunting  in  Currituck 
County;  nonresidents  of  the  state 
prohibited  from  hunting  from  any 
box,  battery  or  float  not  on  land; 
rest  days  provided;  all  persons  pro- 
hibited from  rowing  or  sailing  on 
Sunday  to  locate  birds  for  future 
harvest;  unlawful  for  any  hired 
person  to  sail  around  or  interfere 
with  a citizen  shooting. 

1899 

Reenactment  of  law  of  1891, 
repealed  in  1895,  providing  game- 
keepers  for  Currituck  County.  Law 
prohibiting  shooting  wildfowl  on 
Currituck  Sound  over  decoys  of  any 
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(continued) 
kind,  March  31  to  Nov.  10; 

putting  decoys  in  water  before 
sunrise;  or  ring-shooting  boobies 
or  ruddy  ducks,  Nov.  10  to  Feb.  15. 


Federal  Lacey  Act  bans  shipment 
across  state  lines  of  animals 
illegally  killed. 


N.C.  Adoption  of  the  AOU  "model 
law"for  the  protection  of  birds 
and  incorporation  of  the 
Audubon  Society  with  the 
powers  of  a game  commission. 

Introduction  of  first 
semiautomatic  shotgun. 


Russell  and  Van  Griggs  shoot  892 
ruddy  ducks  in  one  day  on 
Currituck  Sound. 


Federal  Weeks-McLean  Act  estab- 
lishes waterfowl  seasons,  essentially 
ending  spring  hunting. 

Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  ratified, 
giving  authority  to  protect  migra- 
tory birds  to  federal  government. 


First  Migratory  Bird  Hunting 
Stamp  (Dump  Stamp)  issued. 


Use  of  live  decoys  banned. 

Lake  Mattamuskeet  becomes 
national  wildlife  refuge. 


Four  North  American  Flyway 
Councils  formed  to  help  manage 
continent’s  waterfowl. 


First  midwinter  survey  of  water- 
fowl  conducted  by  federal  and 
state  agencies. 


1900 


1903 


1899  been  counting  during  the  midwinter  sur- 
veys. This  problem  was  rooted  in  the  glory 
days  of  waterfowl  hunting. 

The  use  of  live  decoys  was  legal  in  the 
United  States  until  1 S>35.  Hunters,  guides 
and  clubs  on  the  North  Carolina  coast  kept 
small  Hocks  of  Canada  geese  for  decoys. 
When  the  use  of  live  decoys  became  ille- 
gal, most  flocks  were  simply  turned  loose. 
Those  birds  were  the  seeds  of  our  resident 
population.  Most  Canadas  kept  in  cap- 
tivity had  clipped  or  pinioned  wings  and 
were  incapable  of  flight  and  thus  migra- 
tion. Their  offspring  failed  to  learn  to 
migrate  from  their  parents  and  stayed  put 
in  North  Carolina  throughout  the  year 
(see  Nature’s  Ways,  page  39). 

As  Canada  goose  numbers  fell  in  the 
1980s,  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
began  importing  birds  from  several  Northern 
states  and  Ontario.  By  1989,  the  commission 
had  relocated  nearly  5,000  Canadas  and 
5 estimated  the  state’s  resident  population  at 
6,000  to  7,000  birds.  Today,  that  population 
is  estimated  at  more  than  100,000,  about  a 
15-fold  increase  in  16  years.  Such  growth 
is  not  as  surprising  as  it  might  at  first  seem. 
“You  can  take  a localized  area  that  has  a 
couple  or  three  pairs  of  geese  and  in  a year 
to  two  there  can  be  a lot  of  geese  around,” 
said  David  Cobb,  chief  of  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission’s Wildlife  Management  division. 

What  made  increasing  numbers  of  resi- 
dent geese  such  a problem  for  migratory 
geese,  besides  some  competition  for  win- 
ter feeding  areas,  was  that  biologists  count- 
ing geese  for  the  midwinter  surveys  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s  did  not  distinguish  res- 
idents from  migrants.  Banding  studies  have 
since  shown  that  resident  geese  are  indeed 
a different  and  distinct  population,  not 
geese  that  for  some  reason  have  stopped 
migrating.  So  while  Canada  goose  popula- 
tions appeared  healthy,  the  mixing  of  res- 
idents into  winter  flocks  masked  the  fact 
that  migratory  populations  actually  were 
declining.  Hunters  certainly  could  not  tell 
one  from  the  other  on  the  wing. 

“Until  you  have  the  goose  in  your 


1913 


1918 


1934 


1935 


1952 


1955 


hand  and  do  some  measuring,  you  can’t  tell 
the  difference,”  Cobb  said. 

With  seemingly  healthy  populations 
of  migrating  Canadas,  Pish  and  Wildlife 
officials  lengthened  seasons  and  increased 
bag  limits  in  the  1970s.  That  action,  the 
result  of  skewed  numbers,  exacerbated  the 
decline  of  migratory  Canada  geese.  High 
harvests  and  low  reproductive  success 
sent  the  birds’  numbers  into  the  basement. 
Although  Canadas  can  reproduce  at  age  3, 
they  are  more  successful  at  ages  4,  5 and  6. 
Few  geese  were  reaching  those  ages.  When 
the  season  was  closed  in  1995,  it  was  because 
the  summer  breeding  ground  survey  (which 
gave  a more  accurate  picture  of  migratory 
populations  than  the  midwinter  surveys) 
indicated  only  29,000  breeding  pairs  for 
the  AR  (Breeding  pairs  are  counted  as  sin- 
gle birds  and  pairs.  A lone  bird,  for  the  sur- 
veys, is  considered  a male  guarding  a nest.) 

Unfortunately,  the  breeding  ground 
surveys  for  AP  geese  had  been,  conducted 
only  once  previously,  in  1988.  That  sur- 
vey reported  118,000  pairs.  Not  until  1993 
were  breeding  ground  surveys  for  AP  geese 
conducted  annually.  The  ’93  survey  showed 
91,000  pairs,  then  40,000  were  counted  the 
following  year  before  the  nadir  of  1995 — a 
75  percent  decline  from  1988. 

With  hunting  seasons  closed,  the  AP  began 
to  rebound.  Today  biologists  estimate  about 
1.1  million  birds  in  that  population,  the  same 
as  for  the  Atlantic  Flyway  resident  popula- 
tion. According  to  Fish  and  Wildlife,  most 
biologists  believe  the  overall  population  of 
Canada  geese  in  North  America  is  greater 
than  at  any  time  in  history 

Rise  of  the  Residents 

■■Every  state  except  Hawaii  has  resi- 
dent Canada  geese.  The  resident  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  more  than  3.5  million 
and  growing.  Fish  and  Wildlife  estimates 
that  if  measures  are  not  taken  to  reduce 
the  resident  population,  its  numbers  could 
reach  5.5  million  birds  in  the  four 
flyways  by  2010.  The  agency  is 
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alors,  and  they  migrate  short  distances,  if 
at  all.  On  average,  they  begin  nesting  at  an 
earlier  age  than  migrants,  lay  more  eggs 
and  have  a high  annual  reproductive  suc- 
cess. In  addition,  residents  often  congre- 
gate in  urban  or  suburban  areas,  where 
hunting  is  not  allowed  (chart,  page  13). 

Besides  the  physical  stress  of  migration, 
migratory  geese  also  face  shorter  nesting 
periods,  reduced  food  resources  and  a more 
severe  climate.  The  farther  a migrant  must 
fly,  the  greater  the  expenditure  of  energy. 
Resident  Canadas,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
allocate  more  energy  into  reproduction. 

Most  states  would  like  to  reduce  their 
resident  Canada  goose  populations,  but 
Cobb  thinks  that  could  be  a difficult  task. 
“So  many  resident  geese  are  in  areas  that 
can’t  be  controlled  by  hunting,”  he  said. 
“Can  you  control  them  in  localized  areas 
by  hunting?  Yes.  But  you  have  some  areas 
like  Charlotte,  where  there  are  birds  in 
downtown  areas,  or  Greensboro,  where 
they  have  three  city  lakes  and  no  hunting 
on  them.  These  places  serve  as  refuges 
for  geese,  and  they’re  going  to  reproduce 
there  and  expand.” 

Cobb  believes  another  difficulty  with 
controlling  resident  geese  by  hunting  is 
that  the  resident-only  season  is  in  Sep- 
tember. Competing  activities  may  mean 
a lower  goose  harvest.  Dove  season  opens 
in  September,  as  does  bow  season  for  white- 
tailed deer.  And  September  traditionally  is 
a very  popular  fishing  month. 

The  novelty  of  this  season  may  have 
worn  off.  In  the  2003  season,  North  Carolina 
hunters  killed  an  estimated  i9,300  geese 
during  September,  compared  to  29,500  in 
2002.  “I’m  not  so  sure  that  folks  in  North 
Carolina  are  still  as  enamored  of  shoot- 
ing resident  Canada  geese  as  they  were 
when  it  was  something  new,”  Cobb  said. 
“They’re  pretty  difficult  to  hunt  in  a lot 
of  places,  like  the  Piedmont,  for  example. 
You  either  have  to  like  to  hunt  them  or 
like  to  eat  them  or  both.” 

In  addition  to  stripping  the  grass  from 
parks,  golf  courses,  pastures  and  lawns 
near  bodies  of  water,  resident 
Canadas  can  be  a significant 
threat  to  aircraft,  particularly 
on  takeoffs  and  landings.  Their 
droppings  (when  feeding,  most 
geese  defecate  once  every  three 
or  four  minutes)  can  degrade 
drinking-water  quality  in 


With  more  than  100,000  resident  Canada 
geese  in  North  Carolina,  the  birds  have 
become  a common  sight  on  golf  courses, 
parks  and  city  lakes.  A special  hunt  sea- 
son in  September  is  designed  to  help 
keep  the  population  under  control. 


rule  change  that  would  authorize  each  state 
to  lengthen  hunting  seasons  for  resident  geese, 
using  the  Aug.  1-31  period  in  addition  to 
September.  Fish  and  Wildlife  also  would 
allow  the  use  of  unplugged  shotguns  and 
electronic  calls  and  would  extend  shooting 
hours  until  one-half  hour  after  sunset. 

Resident  Canada  geese  have  outpaced 
migrants  for  several  reasons.  Residents 
have  stable  breeding  habitat  and  few  pred- 


1964 

160.000  geese  reported  in  mid- 
winter survey,  the  last  year  in 
which  more  than  100,000  geese 
were  counted  in  N.C. 

1.989 

Wildlife  Commission  ends  pro- 
gram that  relocated  5,000  Canada 
geese  from  other  states.  Resident 
goose  population  estimated  at 

6.000  to  7,000. 

1990 

First  resident  Canada  goose 
season  (by  permit  only)  in  N.C. 

1992 

Migratory  Canada  goose  seasons 
shortened  and  bag  limits  decreased 
in  Atlantic  Flyway.  North  Carolina 
season  is  closed. 

1995 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  closes 
migratory  Canada  goose  season 
in  Atlantic  Fly  way  after  breed- 
ing  grounds  survey  finds  only 

29.000  mated  pairs  among 
Atlantic  Population  (AP). 

1999 

Limited  AP  goose  season  allowed 
in  portions  of  Atlantic  Flyway. 

N.C.  season  remains  closed. 

2004 

Estimated  1 million  migratory  geese 
and  1 million  resident  geese  in 
Atlantic  Flyway. 

2005 

N.C.  midwinter  survey  reveals 
10,646  geese  in  key  wintering 
areas,  less  than  half  of  which 
are  migrants.  Resident  goose 
population  estimated  at  more 
than  100,000. 

2006 

Limited  winter  season  opens  in 
Northeast  Hunt  Zone. 
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reservoirs  by  raising  fecal  coliform  levels.  A1 
recent  study  reported  in  Emerging  Infectious 
Diseases  found  that  Canada  geese  can  serve 
as  carriers  for  a number  of  antibiotic-resistant 
bacteria  — superbugs  — including  salmo- 
nella and  E.  coli.  The  study  concluded  that 
wild  bird  populations  could  amplify  and 
eventually  transmit  disease  to  humans  and 
wildlife  by  directly  contaminating  agricul- 
tural fields  or  surface  waters  used  for  drink- 
ing, recreation  or  crop  irrigation. 

One  of  the  flocks  of  resident  Canada  geese 
in  the  study  frequented  a Craven  County 
lagoon  that  held  runoff  from  a hog  farm.  The 
scientists  found  that  the  geese  were  dropping 
antibiotic -resistant  E.  coli,  even  though  the 
geese  themselves  had  not  been  treated  with 
antibiotics.  Hog  farms  often  use  large  quan- 
tities of  antibiotics  in  treating  their  swine. 

The  Migrating  Few 

■■Obviously,  the  plight  of  migratory 
Canada  geese  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway  has 


greatly  improved  since  the  dark  days  of 
1995.  Why,  then,  does  North  Carolina  con- 
tinue to  have  low  numbers  of  migrants? 
The  answer  may  lie  in  overharvesting  of 
the  birds  in  states  north  of  ours,  and  the 
difficult  journey  migratory  geese  must 
make  to  reach  North  Carolina. 

A phenomenon  called  “differential 
survival”  comes  into  play.  For  migratory 
Canada  geese,  this  means  that  birds  with 
shorter  migrations  will  be  more  successful 
than  those  that  make  longer  migrations.  A 
goose  with  the  instinct  to  migrate  all  the 
way  to  Florida,  for  example,  passes  through 
more  hunting  seasons,  thus  increasing  the 
chance  it  will  not  survive  the  journey.  Little 
wonder  that  Florida,  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  have  but  remnant  populations  of 
migratory  geese.  And  geese  that  migrate  to 
New  Jersey,  using  less  energy  and  passing 
through  fewer  hunting  seasons,  eventually 
are  going  to  build  larger  populations  than 
those  that  fly  to  North  Carolina. 


“Intuitively  that  makes  sense,”  Cobb 
said.  “The  farther  a hunted  species  has 
to  fly,  the  higher  the  probability  that  it’s 
going  to  encounter  a hunter.  Physiolog- 
ically it  makes  sense  that  if  geese  can  fly 
a shorter  distance  from  nesting  area  to 
wintering  area  and  still  be  in  an  energet- 
ically neutral  environment — a temperature- 
food  source  situation  that  allows  them  to 
maintain  body  fat — then  it  would  make 
sense  that  they  wouldn’t  fly  as  far.  But 
that  changes,  I think,  from  year  to  year 
and  location  to  location.” 

And  short-stopping,  too,  has  played 
a role  in  the  decline  of  North  Carolina’s 
migratory  Canada  geese.  “I  think  it  has 
always  been  a factor,”  Cobb  said.  “It 
has  varied  a lot  by  year  and  by  location, 
depending  on  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, crop  rotations  and  to  some  degree 
weather.  I think  there’s  enough  evidence 
over  the  years  to  suggest  that  some  short- 
stopping has  taken  place.” 
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In  2005,  the  midwinter  survey  in  North 
Carolina  resulted  in  10,646  geese  being 
counted,  both  resident  and  migratory.  Sim- 
ple subtraction  yields  an  estimate  of  bow 
many  of  those  geese  are  migratory.  “We  con- 
duet  separate  surveys  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
any  migrant  geese  to  establish  the  numbers 
of  resident  Canada  geese  in  the  Northeast 
Hunt  Unit,”  said  Doug  Howell,  the  com- 
mission's waterfowl  biologist.  “We  sub- 
tract that  number  from  the  midwinter 
Canada  goose  estimate.  For  the  last  few 
years,  AP  and  NAP  geese  have  numbered 
only  around  5,000  to  6,000.” 

Is  North  Carolina,  like  other  Southern 
states,  destined  to  keep  only  a remnant 
population  of  its  wild  geese?  “There  is  the 
perception  that  this  has  been  a continual 
and  potentially  inevitable  evolution  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  AP  geese  from  south 
to  north,”  Cobb  said.  “There  used  to  be  AP 
goose  hunting  in  South  Carolina.  It’s 
continually  moved  north.” 

“It’s  terribly  sad  what  has  happened  to 
that  segment  of  the  migratory  population,” 
Hestbeck  said  of  the  southern  cohort  of  the 
AP  “But  the  data  speaks  for  itself.” 

In  1997,  Hestbeck  found  that  banded 
migrants  that  once  wintered  on  Pea  Island 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  on  the  Outer  Banks 
were  showing  up  much  farther  north.  “I  can 
tell  the  North  Carolina  goose  hunters  that  I 


have  good  news  and  bad  news,”  1 lest  beck 
said  at  the  lime.  “The  good  news  is  that  there 
still  are  Atlantic  Canada  geese.  The  bad  news 
is  they  are  going  to  have  to  go  to  southern 
New  England  to  hunt  them.” 

Fuller  stated  the  situation  simply: 
“Geese  only  fly  as  far  south  as  they  have 
to.  Wliy  fly  to  Florida  if  you  don’t  need 
to?  If  they  can  get  what  they  need  farther 
north,  that’s  where  they  will  stop.  We 
contend  that  doesn’t  mean  that  harvest 
farther  north  doesn’t  contribute.” 

The  behavior  of  Canada  geese,  Hestbeck 
said,  shows  how  well  the  birds  are  able  to 
take  advantage  of  habitat.  “There  was  a 
group  of  birds  banded  on  the  western 
shore  of  Greenland,  and  they  were  found 
later  feeding  on  a highway  median  in 
Connecticut  with  banded  residents.  It’s 
just  an  extremely  adaptable  bird,”  he  said. 

Many  people  might  say  too  adaptable. 
Canada  geese  have  become  such  a com- 
mon sight,  particularly  in  urban  and  sub- 
urban settings,  that  they  are  derisively 
referred  to  as  “lawn  carp”  and  “walking 
fecal  factories.”  The  music  of  their  calls, 
though  the  same  as  the  migrants’,  hardly 
symbolizes  the  wild.  The  resident  Canada 
goose  seems  to  be  everywhere  in  North 
Carolina  but  is  increasingly  less  welcome. 
Migratory  geese  are  increasingly  less  com- 
mon but  would  be  more  than  welcome 


IT  PAYS  TO  BE  LOCAL:  Resident  Canada  Goose  Advantages 

Resident  Geese 

Medium-Sized  Migrants 

Age  at  first  nesting 

2-3  years 

4-5  years 

Clutch  size 

5-7 

3-5 

Nest  success 

High 

Variable 

Renesting 

Frequent 

Rare  to  infrequent  1 

Goslings  time  to  fledge 

85  days 

63  days  Y 

Hunting  exposure 

50-100  days 

120  days 

Population  trend 

Long-term  increase 

Fluctuation 

Annual  reproductive  success 

High,  constant 

Medium,  variable 

to  return  to  a place  where  they  have  had 
such  a rich  history. 

Jerry  Wright,  the  owner  ol  Dews  Island 
1 hint  Club  and  a former  wildlife  commis- 
sioner, grew  up  in  the  1950s  at  Currituck 
Sound  and  knew  first-hand  the  anticipa- 
tion ol  the  migrants’  return.  “I  remember 
as  a child,  the  first  week  of  October,  you 
kept  your  eyes  on  the  sky,”  he  said.  “You 
might  not  see  them  come  in,  but  one  day 
the  geese  would  be  there,  yipping  and  hol- 
lering, like  they  were  saying,  ‘We’re  so  glad 
to  be  back  here.’  Three  years  ago,  I saw  a 
small  flock  in  a “V”  heading  back  north. 

I can’t  tell  you  I’ve  seen  one  since  then.” 
Chances  are  the  days  of  migratory 
geese  darkening  North  Carolina  skies 
like  smoke  are  finished.  “The  residents, 
that’s  your  goose  now,”  Hestbeck  said. 

“At  least  you’ve  got  some  white-cheeked 
geese.  And  where  they’ve  been  exposed 
to  hunting  pressure,  you  will  still  get  a 
lot  of  the  same  behaviors  of  migratory 
geese  in  the  resident  population.” 

At  last  we  return  to  Teopold’s  question: 
What  is  a wild  goose  worth?  Some  would 
ask  in  response:  Who  cares  if  we  have 
migratory  geese? 

“Some  people  would  say  we  shouldn’t 
care,  that  a goose  is  a goose  is  a goose,”  Cobb 
said.  “But  biologists  tend  to  be  a little  more 
tenacious  about  holding  on  to  what  we 
have.  We  should  care  about  the  migratory 
Canada  goose  because  it’s  part  of  our  biotic 
diversity  and  our  biotic  heritage.” 

Not  to  mention  our  cultural  heritage 
and  our  hunting  heritage.  Perhaps  for  many 
people,  their  lives  would  be  little  altered 
if  migratory  Canadas  stayed  north  of  our 
state.  But  for  those  who  have  hunted  the 
migrants  or  simply  watched  for  their  return 
to  eastern  North  Carolina  each  year,  the 
loss  would  be  keen,  like  a year  with 
no  fall,  no  winter,  no  spring,  only  a 
tiresome,  endless  summer.  ^ 


The  midwinter  survey  (opposite  page) 
shows  a decline  of  wintering  Canada 
geese  since  the  1960s.  Resident  geese 
enjoy  a number  of  advantages  over 
migrating  Canadas  . 


Hunting  andjj. 
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Planning  and  prepping  can  help  make  your  first  deer 

hunt  rewarding  and  successful.  written  by  John  R.  Green  Jr. 


photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw  • illustrated  by  Jackie  Pittman 


Maybe  you  always  wanted  to  give 
deer  hunting  a try,  but  did  not 
have  a whitetail  hunter  in  your 
circle  of  friends  and  family.  Or  perhaps 
you’ve  moved  to  North  Carolina  from  a 
place  where  deer  sightings  aren’t  an  every- 
day occurrence.  This  season  you’ve  vowed 
to  take  to  the  woods  and  bag  a deer. 

Once  you  pass  the  state’s  Hunter  Edu- 
cation Course  and  purchase  a hunting 
license,  you  still  aren’t  quite  ready  to  go. 
For  the  novice  hunter,  for  the  suburbanite 
who  may  have  only  a couple  of  days  dur- 
ing the  season  to  hunt,  or  for  anyone  who 
just  wants  to  put  some  tasty  venison  in  the 
freezer,  here  are  some  basic  pointers  for 
hunting  bucks  and  does. 

Scouting  for  Deer  • a good  hunt  starts 

WITH  KNOWING  YOUR  TERRITORY. 

Even  if  you  can  hunt  only  a few  times  a 
year,  force  yourself  to  make  a scouting 
trip  before  the  season  begins.  If  you  must 
scout  during  the  season,  try  to  scout  areas 
where  no  one  is  hunting,  and  wear  as  much 
blaze  orange  clothing  as  you  can.  If  you  do 
encounter  hunters,  communicate  verbally 
with  them — that’s  essential.  And  be  care- 
ful not  to  disturb  areas  where  deer  may  bed. 

What  do  you  look  for  while  scouting?  It 
depends  upon  the  time  of  the  season.  Before 
the  season,  the  edges  of  fields  of  food  crops 
such  as  soybeans  are  good  places  to  start,  par- 
ticularly around  sunset.  Just  prior  to  and 
during  the  rut  (mating  season),  pay  partic- 
ular attention  to  where  does  bed  and  feed, 
even  if  you  are  after  a buck.  If  a group  of 
does  routinely  feeds  in  the  edge  of  a field 
at  sunset,  bucks  will  seek  them  during  the 
rut,  and  one  may  join  them  in  the  open.  Of 
course,  a hearty  doe  provides  a lot  of  meat. 


so  you  may  choose  to  harvest  the  doe  rather 
than  wait  for  a buck  to  show  up. 

During  the  rut,  look  for  scrapes  (areas  of 
freshly  exposed  soil  that  bucks  have  pawed) 
and  rubs  (trunks  of  small  trees  that  bucks 
have  rubbed  with  their  antlers  to  leave  visual 
and  scent  signals  for  other  deer).  Males  will 
check  their  scrapes  and  rubs  regularly  for 
signs  of  does  or  other  bucks. 

As  the  season  progresses,  you  should  be 
scouting  new  locations  to  hunt.  Late  in  the 
season,  you  will  see  deer  tracks,  but  very 
few  deer.  They  are  all  over  the  place  look- 
ing for  food,  but  they  do  most  of  their  trav- 
eling after  dark.  Look  for  food  and  water 
sources  near  dense  brush  and  for  escape 
routes  from  such  cover. 

The  Early  Season 

Talk  with  anyone  who  frequents  the  area 
where  you  hunt.  Farmers,  loggers  and  other 
outdoor  workers  can  save  you  hours  of 
scouting  and  can  be  invaluable 
to  an  inexperienced  hunter. 

Fields  usually  offer  your  best 
chance  to  harvest  an  early 
season  deer,  particularly 
around  sunset.  Deer  are 
fickle  about  fields  — 
some  are  barren  of 
deer,  and  some  are 
heavily  visited. 

On  a farm  where 
I hunt,  a large  soy- 
bean field  is 
surrounded  by 
woods.  I used  to 
see  deer  there 
on  occasion. 

However,  on 
one  hunt  close 


to  dusk,  I checked  out  a U-shaped,  cove- 
like  area  of  that  held,  surrounded  by  woods 
on  three  sides.  As  I approached  the  cove 
following  the  tree  line,  1 heard  the  thunder- 
ing hooves  of  fleeing  deer.  Then  1 set  up  a 
tree  stand  overlooking  the  spot.  The  first  day 
1 hunted  it,  I shot  a doe  there  as  she  walked 
out  from  the  woods  near  sunset  to  feed. 

The  Rut 

If  you  are  limited  to  hunting  just  a few 
times  a season,  make  sure  to  hunt  on  or 
near  opening  day  and  during  the  rut.  (In 
some  areas,  opening  day  is  during  the  rut.) 
Your  best  chance  of  seeing  deer  is  during  the 
rut,  because  deer  move  frequently  then.  The 
more  they  move,  the  better  chance  you  have 
of  seeing  them.  Typically,  the  rut  is  in  full 
swing  the  last  week  of  October  in  the  lower 
Coastal  Plain,  the  first  week  of  November  in 
the  upper  Coastal  Plain,  the  third  week  of 
November  in  the  Piedmont  and  foothills,  and 
the  first  week  of  December  in  the  Mountains. 

During  this  time,  it’s  important  to  know 
where  does  are  likely  to  be.  This  knowledge 
will  allow  you  to  hunt  both  sexes,  because 
bucks  follow  does  in  estrus.  One  early  Novem- 
ber afternoon,  I spotted  several  deer  while 
hunting  in  Franklin  County.  A big  buck 
walked  across  a held  late  in  the  day,  just  as 
the  held  became  shaded.  He  took  few  pre- 
cautions, except  that  he  constantly  used  his 
sense  of  smell.  He  had  does  on  his  mind. 


The  Late  Season 

By  December,  deer  become  harder  to  hnd 
because  hunting  pressure  has  made  the  ani- 
mals more  nocturnal.  Now  a hunter  must 
be  resourceful  and  patient.  The  key  is  to  be 
waiting  at  a food  or  water  source  when  the 
deer  do  move.  One  beneht  of  this  time  of 
year:  The  early  morning  tends  to  be  a poor 
time  to  hunt,  so  you  can  sleep  later  on  a 
hunt  day.  I hnd  I have  a better  chance  of 
success  hunting  between  10  a.m.  and  2 p.m. 

Move  your  tree  stands  from  the  edges 
of  helds  into  the  woods.  At  the  end  of  the 
season,  deer  tend  to  stay  secluded  in  heavy 
cover,  basking  in  whatever  sunlight  hlters 
through.  If  they  can  bed  down  near  food 
and  water,  they  will  not  move  much  dur- 
ing daylight.  You  need  to  set  up  stands 
near  such  dense  cover. 

As  the  season  progresses  and  the  places 
where  deer  once  seemed  plentiful  are  now 
empty,  try  untouched  areas  of  the  land  you 
hunt.  During  December  on  one  farm  where 
I hunt,  many  deer  move  to  the  very  front 
of  the  property.  Dense  cover  does  not  have 
to  be  isolated  to  shelter  deer.  They  can  hide 
in  an  incredibly  small  area,  near  a road  or 
other  place  where  people  may  be  close  but 
do  not  disturb  the  animals. 

Without  hunting  pressure,  deer  may 
still  appear  in  helds.  I have  seen  deer  enter 
a held  from  adjoining  woods  as  late  as 
Nov.  30.  By  scouting  all  season,  I discov- 
ered that  deer  were  still  going  into  a soy- 
bean held  that  had  not  been  harvested. 

No  one  was  hunting  the  area,  so  deer 
were  feeding  in  daylight.  1 put  up  a tree 
stand  just  inside  the  woods  overlooking 
that  held  and  shot  a deer  from  it. 


After  the  soybean  field  was  harvested  a 
few  days  later,  I moved  my  tree  stand  into 
the  woods  to  overlook  the  patch  of  thick 
briers  from  which  the  deer  had  emerged. 
The  woodland  was  narrow  there,  with  fields 
on  both  sides — a neck  of  woods  that  con- 
nected two  larger  stretches  ol  woods.  (A 
strip  of  trees  connecting  two  larger  wooded 
areas  can  be  a prime  hunting  site  any  time 
of  the  season.)  Late  in  the  day  on  Dec.  17, 

I shot  a large  doe  from  that  stand  when 
she  exited  the  cover. 

If  you  can  keep  a location  free  from 
hunting  pressure  into  December,  you  may 
hnd  yourself  hunting  successfully  all  sea- 
son. Plan  to  save  a corner  of  your  hunting 
ground  that  has  dense  cover,  food  and  water 
for  late  in  the  season.  Be  aware  that  baiting 
with  corn,  apples  or  sweet  potatoes,  while 
legal,  is  frowned  upon  by  wildlife  biologists 
because  it  negatively  affects  herd  health. 
Improving  your  land  for  wildlife  is  a health- 
ier, more  productive  alternative. 

Know  the  Law  • ignorance  is  no  defense, 

AND  IS  DANGEROUS  AS  WELL. 

Pick  up  your  copy  of  the  annual  North 
Carolina  Inland  Fishing,  Hunting  and 
Trapping  Regulations  Digest  wherever 
hunting  licenses  are  sold,  or  access  it  at 
www.ncwildlife.org.  The  Digest  includes 
both  state  and  county  regulations. 

State  regulations  usually  change  little 
from  year  to  year  except  for  season  dates  and 
bag  limits,  but  county  rules  change  frequently 
and  vary  greatly  across  the  state.  For  exam- 
ple, in  several  counties,  you  must  carry  writ- 
ten permission  from  the  landowner  or  lessee 
to  hunt  with  a centerhre  rifle,  which  includes 
virtually  all  calibers  above  .22.  Some  coun- 
ties require  hunters  using  a centerhre  rifle 
to  be  at  least  8 feet  off  the  ground. 

Bottom  line:  Check  the  local  laws  for  the 
counties  in  which  you  hunt  to  make  sure 
that  you  are  in  compliance  with  them.  Make 
sure  you  have  your  current  hunting  license 
with  you.  Better  still,  invest  in  a lifetime 
license  (details  on  the  bind-in  in  this  issue). 

Weaponry  and  Marksmanship 

PREPARATION  IN  THIS  AREA  IS  A MATTER 
OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

Shotguns,  rifles,  certain  pistols  and 
bows  are  legal  weapons  for  hunting  deer. 
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Ammunition  may  include  buckshot  and 
sabotled  slugs  for  various  types  of  shotguns, 
broadheads  and  arrows  that  expand  on 
impact  for  bowhunting,  and  soft-point, 
hollow-point  and  other  rifle  bullets.  If  you 
arc  purchasing  your  first  deer-hunting 
weapon,  take  the  time  to  talk  to  gun  shop 
proprietors  about  what  you  might  need. 

A high-powered  rifle  with  a soft-point 
bullet  is  probably  the  most  effective  way  to 
kill  and  recover  a deer.  A .30-06  or  some 
comparable  large,  high-velocity  caliber  is 
considered  to  be  the  best.  Even  with  a high- 
powered  rifle,  a responsible  hunter  must 
decide  what  range  is  too  far  given  his  marks- 
manship, quality  of  rifle  and  scope,  bullet 
weight  and  quality  of  ammunition,  wind 
velocity,  terrain,  and  whether  the  deer  is 
moving  or  stationary. 

Knockdown  power  is  key  in  deciding 
which  caliber  and  type  of  bullet  to  use.  A 
smaller-caliber  bullet  (such  as  .25)  fired 
with  great  force  has  tremendous  stopping 
power.  For  longer  distances,  lighter,  faster 
bullets  fly  at  a flatter  trajectory  which 
improves  accuracy.  A large-caliber,  high- 
velocity  bolt-action  or  single-shot  rifle 
gives  a hunter  ample  knockdown  power 
and  accuracy  though  some  hunt  clubs 


and  landowners  ban  l ilies  for  safety  rea- 
sons. An  errant  .30-06  bullet  can  travel 
more  than  three  miles,  so  a high-powered 
rifle  may  not  be  the  best  choice  for  a 
small  hunting  area. 

When  a hunter  must  use  a shotgun, 
a rifled  slug  gun  firing  a sabotted  slug  is 
probably  the  best  option.  This  choice 
offers  more  accuracy  and  longer-distance 
shots  than  buckshot  or  slugs  fired  from 
smooth-bore  shotguns. 

Bowhunters  can  take  to  the  woods  a 
full  month  or  more  before  gun  hunters 
in  North  Carolina.  They  must  shoot  deer 
at  close  range  with  incredible  accuracy. 
Although  an  adequate  description  of  the 
types  of  bows  and  arrowheads  on  the 
market  could  fill  a book,  be  assured  that 
you  can  purchase  an  effective  hunting  bow 
for  less  than  $250.  If  bowhunting  inter- 
ests you,  get  a feel  for  types  of  bows  from 
a dealer  or  other  bowhunters.  Look  for 
your  local  chapter  of  the  N.C.  Bowhunters 
Association  at  www.ncbowhunter.com. 

The  old  saying  “practice  makes  perfect” 
applies  especially  well  to  deer  hunting.  If 
you  have  taken  the  time  and  effort  to  equip 
and  position  yourself  for  a good  shot  at  a 
deer  and  one  appears  in  perfect  shooting 


position,  all  will  be  wasted  il  your  weapon 
is  not  sighted  properly  or  il  you  arc  unskilled 
in  shooting.  Before  the  season  begins,  lake 
your  hunting  weapon  to  a range  or  other 
safe,  legal  shooting  site  and  practice  often. 

Your  gun  may  shoot  high  at  25  yards  but 
right  on  the  money  at  100  yards.  Sight  it  for 
the  distance  at  which  you  expect  to  shoot 
a deer,  but  know  whether  it  shoots  high  or 
low  at  other  distances.  You  might  expect  to 
shoot  a deer  at  75  yards,  but  one  may  appear 
at  20  yards  — or  vice  versa.  Know  your  capa- 
bilities and  weaknesses  as  a marksman  or 
archer.  Practice  will  give  you  confidence 
that  will  help  to  steady  your  hands  when 
you  have  a deer  in  your  sights. 

Deer  Anatomy  • take  your  deer  in  a 

HUMANE  MANNER. 

A quick  way  to  ruin  a hunt  is  to  wound  a 
deer,  causing  it  to  run  out  of  sight  and  suffer 
or  eventually  die  without  being  found  before 
the  meat  spoils.  Knowing  where  to  shoot  is 
as  important  as  being  a good  marksman. 

A good  starting  point  is  the  booklet  you 
received  at  your  mandatory  hunter  education 
course.  Books  at  your  local  library  and  illus- 
trations on  hunting  Web  sites  depict  deer 
anatomy  and  show  where  to 
place  a shot.  Memorize  the 
location  of  the  heart,  lungs, 
major  arteries  and  spinal  cord 
of  a deer.  You  must  be  able  to 
decide  quickly  the  best  point 
on  the  deer’s  body  at  which 
to  shoot — or  whether  to  hold 
fire  — given  the  possible  angles 
and  the  weapon  used. 

If  a deer  is  facing  me  broad- 
side and  I’m  hunting  with  a rifle, 

I prefer  to  aim  at  the  center  of  the 
chest  directly  above  the  front 
legs,  just  above  the  heart.  If  the 
bullet  does  stray  a few  inches  in 
any  direction,  the  shot  should 
either  kill  the  deer  quickly  or 
allow  me  enough  time  for  a 
second  shot.  The  responsible 
hunter  knows  when  not  to  shoot 
because  he  or  she  can  assess  the 
likelihood  of  wounding  a deer 
and  failing  to  recover  it.  ^ 


John  R.  Green  Jr.  is  a Raleigh 
attorney  and  an  avid  deer  hunter. 
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Prime  Choices  for  Food  Plots 


AND  CROW  WELL  IN  MOST  AREAS  OF  THE  STATE 


IN  THE  FIELDS.  THEY  CAN  BE  EATEN  FRESH  OR  DRIED. 


4.  TURNIPS  ARE  A TWO-FOR-ONE  CROP  WITH  NUTRITIOUS 


5.  OATS  ARE  SIMPLE  AND  INEXPENSIVE  TO  CROW  IF  YOU 
USE  THE  WHOLE,  HORSE  FEED  VARIETY. 
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CULTIVATE 

PRIME  DEER  HUNTING 
WITH  FOOD  PLOTS  Written  by  Dan  Kibler 


A FEW  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  DAVID  PYE'S  HUNT 
club  were  sitting  around  one  day  patting 
each  other  on  the  back  and  reasoning  that, 
overnight,  they  had  become  crackerjack 
hunters.  “They  were  congratulating  each 
other,  and  I stood  up  and  said,  ‘I’ve  got  two 
words  for  all  of  you:  food  plots,”’  said  Pye, 
a hunting  and  fishing  guide  from  Forest 
City.  “It  was  that  simple.  Food  plots  made 
that  big  a difference  for  us.  . . . The  differ- 
ence was  like  night  and  day.” 

Pye  and  his  cohorts  are  part  of  a growing 
fraternity — hunters  who  are  turning  to  food 
plots  not  only  to  attract  wildlife  during  the 
season  but  to  nourish  it  year-round.  In  many 
cases,  they’ve  abandoned  baiting,  putting 
aside  their  bags  of  shelled  corn  and  boxes  of 
apples  or  sweet  potatoes  for  a tractor  and  fer- 
tilizer. Clover,  oats,  chicory,  soybeans,  cow- 
peas,  chufa,  turnips,  vetch  — forage  plants 
that  provide  nutrition  for  game  animals — 
have  become  big  sellers  at  hardware,  seed  and 
hunting-supply  stores  across  North  Carolina 
and  most  of  the  Southeast.  “In  the  past  two 
or  three  years,  my  seed  sales  have  gone  up 
about  500  percent,”  said  Kevin  Moore,  who 
runs  the  hunting  and  fishing  section  of  a 
general  store  in  rural  Stokes  County,  where 
many  of  the  biggest  bucks  taken  in  North 
Carolina  since  2000  have  been  killed. 

David  Sawyer,  a wildlife  biologist  with 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
whose  territory  includes  northwest  North 
Carolina,  is  seeing  more  people  interested  in 
planting  something  to  feed  or  attract  deer 
instead  of  just  dumping  bait  on  the  ground. 
“The  driving  force  behind  most  sportsmen 
doing  this  is,  can  they  plant  stuff  and  make 
the  bucks’  racks  bigger?”  Sawyer  said.  “But 
you’ve  also  got  a lot  of  people  who  are  start- 
ing to  plant  food  plots  to  attract  deer  instead 
of  using  corn  (bait).” 


Although  the  hunting  season  begins  and 
ends  on  certain  dates,  taking  care  of  the  deer 
on  your  land  is  a year-round  deal — but  not 
necessarily  an  expensive  one.  “In  North 
Carolina,  nearly  everybody  feeds  corn,  but 
after  the  season,  the  corn  stops  coming  and 
the  deer  have  nothing  else  to  eat,”  said  Paul 
Setliff  of  Oak  Haven  Wildlife,  a company  in 
Reidsville  that  is  marketing  its  own  line  of 
seed  for  wildlife  forage.  “A  bag  of  our  food- 
plot  blend  is  about  $40  an  acre,  and  for  less 
money  than  you’d  spend  in  a year  on  corn, 
you’re  giving  them  better  nutrition  with  a 
high-protein  forage  year-round. 

“For  many  years,  some  people  wanted 
something  they  could  put  out  the  day  before 
the  season,  kill  a big  buck  over  the  next  day, 
then  have  it  die  off  after  the  season  . . . but 
now,  more  hunters  and  landowners  are 
looking  for  high-protein  nutrition  for  their 
wildlife  year-round.  We’re  seeing  hunters 
start  to  evolve  into  more  overall  managers 
of  their  deer  herd,”  Setliff  said. 

Of  course,  these  efforts  are  mostly  self- 
interested.  Not  only  do  hunters  want  to  get 
more  animals  under  tree  stands  or  within 
shotgun  range,  they  also  want  animals  to 
be  healthier — particularly  in  relation  to  the 
size  of  their  antlers.  Biologists  have  preached 
for  the  past  10  years  that  the  single  largest 
factor  in  bucks  becoming  trophies  is  age, 
followed  by  genetics,  then  the  overall  health 
of  the  herd.  That’s  where  food-plot  planting 
plays  a role.  Healthy  deer  require  a lot  of 
protein.  They  can  find  much  of  it  in  their 
natural  habitat,  but  forage  plants  added  by 
a landowner  may  improve  nutrition. 

“At  first,  we  put  out  plots  to  see  what 
would  happen  to  different  kinds  of  things 
we  planted,”  said  Pye,  who  helped  his  hunt 
club  plant  18  different  food  plots  between 
2002  and  2003.  “We  tried  all  kinds  of  things, 


and  we  went  by  the  book  at  first,  putting  out 
exactly  what  the  (seed)  bag  said.  But  we  had 
so  much  feeding  pressure  from  the  wildlife, 
we  figured  out  we  had  to  overseed.  Mostly, 
we’re  planting  clover  now.  We’re  big  on  pro- 
tein. We’ve  gotten  bigger  racks  and  bodies 
on  the  bucks  we’re  killing,  and  it’s  helped 
us  with  a big  problem  we  had  with  other 
people  baiting  on  the  lands  around  ours. 
We  put  the  bulk  of  our  food  plots  around 
the  core  of  our  property,  and  that’s  really 
helped  us  keep  the  deer  on  our  property.” 

Most  supplemental  forage  foods  are 
labeled  as  either  warm-season  or  cool-season. 
Warm-season  food  plots  are  generally  high 
in  protein;  they  help  wildlife  rebuild  body 
mass  that’s  lost  over  the  winter,  help  bucks 
build  bigger  antlers,  and  help  does  that  are 
nursing  fawns.  Cool-season  food  plots  are 
energy-builders — usually  grains  or  greens 
that  help  keep  deer  from  losing  muscle  mass 
during  the  winter  when  food  is  tough  to  find. 

Food  plots  may  be  annual  or  perennial. 
Sawyer  has  food  plots  from  both  categories 
on  his  property  in  Wilkes  County.  “One 
thing  people  have  to  realize  is  that  when 
they  go  to  planting  5 or  6 acres  of  food 
plots,  that’s  going  to  require  a lot  of  work 
and  maintenance,”  Sawyer  said.  “Perennials 
are  for  guys  who  want  to  plant  something 
that  will  last  four  or  five  years.  I’m  lazy,  so  I 
like  perennials,  but  that  does  give  the  deer 
something  green  during  the  winter,  some- 
thing like  clover  or  alfalfa. 

“But  one  of  my  favorite  food  plots  is  one 
where  I plant  oats  around  Labor  Day;  they’re 
green  by  the  start  of  muzzleloader  season. 
It’s  an  annual,  but  it’s  easier  than  corn,  and 
you’ve  got  a nice  green  patch  in  time  for 
deer  season.  And  I use  horse  feed  oats, 
which  are  a lot  cheaper. 

“I’m  planting  mostly  to  attract  deer,  but 
the  biggest  thing  about  improving  their  habi- 
tat is,  how  do  the  bucks  come  out  of  the  win- 
ter? How  far  behind  are  they  when  it  comes 
time  to  grow  antlers,  or  are  they  already 
caught  up?  I think  that  you  can  plant  food 
plots  to  attract  deer  on  smaller  pieces  of  prop- 
erty. To  really  affect  some  habitat  improve- 
ment, you  need  a lot  more  acreage.”^ 

Dan  Kibler  is  outdoors  editor  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal.  Next  month:  Deer  Hunting 
102:  Getting  into  the  Woods. 
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Three  giant  birds,  far  off  course,  make  a lasting 
impression  in  North  Carolina. 


written  by  Walter  Sturgeon 


the  state  Last 
winter  in  Jones ' 
The  wjhoopir 


ast  year,  whooping  cranes  wintered  in  North  Carolina  for  the  first 
lime  in  1.30  years.  One  of  the  rarest  birds  in  all  of  North  Ameri 
the  whooping  crane  had  not  been  seen  in  North  Carolina  since 
1873,  when  one  was  shot  near  Wilmington.  But  two  years  ago,  the 
endangered  bird  appeared  briefly  on  migration  in  the  western  part  of 
bvember,  three  whooping  cranes  settled  down  for 
i.ounty,  where  they  remained  until  spring. 

| crane  has  long  been  a symbol  of  regal  beauty  and  of 
wildnessj  The  birds  are  creatures  of  secluded  wetlands,  preferring  to 
be  apart  from  other  creatures,  including  humans.  As  a member  of  the 
Whooping  Cranr  Eastern  Partnership  team,  I was  lucky  enough  to 
watch  the  whoopers  in  Jones  County  for  more  than  25  hours  spread 
Ah*  over  15  trips  I made  to  monitor  them.  The  few  other  people  who  saw 
them  got  a fleeting  glimpse  as  the  cranes  flew  overhead  or  occasionally 
stood  in  a cornfield  beside  N.C.  41. 

In  full  view,  whooping  cranes  are  hard  to  miss.  The  whooper  is  the 
tallest  bird  in  North  America,  standing  more  than  5 feet  at  the  head. 
They  have  a wingspan  of  more  than  7 feet.  Males  are  slightly  larger  than 
females  and  weigh  up  to  18  pounds. 

Only  330  whooping  cranes  remain  in  the  wild  in  North  America,  up 
from  a low  of  15  in  1941.  Hunting  and  loss  of  habitat  in  the  Midwest 
starting  in  the  mid-1800s  led  to  their  drastic  decline,  and  only  a con- 
certed effort  to  protect  this  species  has  saved  it  from  extinction. 

Cranes  have  stalked  Earth’s  wetlands  for  some  60  million  years. 
When  Europeans  first  came  to  North  America  in  the  1500s,  whooping 
cranes  occurred  along  the  East  Coast  from  New  Jersey  south  to  Florida. 
In  North  Carolina,  Capt.  Philip  Amadas 
observed  them  upon  landing  at  Wokokon 
Island  (in  the  vicinity  of  Ocracoke)  in 
July  1589.  When  his  men  “discharged 
their  harquebus  [matchlock  gun]  shot, 
such  a flocke  of  Cranes  (the  most  part 
white)  arose,  with  such  a crye,  re-doubled 
by  many  ecchoa.  as  if  an  armie  of  men  had 
showted  altogether”  John  Lawson  in  his 
1700  journey  through  the  Carolinas  wrote 
about  5-foot-tali  Birds  that  “are  of  a cream 
color  and  have  a crimson  spot  on  the 
crown  of  their  heads.  ” 

By  the  early  1800s  the  whooping  crane 
was  pretty  much  gone  from  the  East  Coast. 

The  last  one  seen  in  North  Carolina  until 
recently  was  shot  by  a gentleman  in  Wil- 
mington who  was  out  snipe  hunting  on 
April  22,  1875. 

Conservationist  Aldo  Leopold  lamented 
the  loss  not  only  of  cranes  but  also  of 
what  they  represent.  In  1937,  he  wrote  in 
“Marshland  Elegy”: 


"(par  ayyreeiatien  efthe 
c/<anegrews  with  the  slew 
unraveling  ef earthly 
history,  p/istoibe,  we  new 
h/iew,  stems  eat  efthe 
renwte  fecene.  phe  ether 
members  efthe  fauna  in 
which  he  eriginated are 
leng  since  entombed  within 
thehd/s.  (\0ien  we  hem1  his 
cad  we  hear  tie  mere  bird. 
(]i\he. /tear  the  trumpet  in 
the  orchestra  ef  evolution. 
P/eis  t/ie  symbel  efeur 
untamable past.  ” 
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Cranes  in  the  Carolinas 

The  three  whooping  cranes  that  wintered  in  North 
Carolina  last  winter  belong  to  a migratory  flock  estab- 
lished in  Wisconsin  in  2000  by  conservation  groups. 

The  birds  followed  an  ultralight  aircraft  to  a Florida 
refuge  in  fall  2003  and  flew  north  on  their  own  to 
Michigan  in  spring  2004.  On  their  fall  2004  migration, 
they  landed  at  a South  Carolina  wildlife  refuge  before 
settling  in  Jones  County  in  mid-November. 

These  words  inspire  the  work  of  the  Whooping 
Crane  Eastern  Partnership.  This  group  of  federal  and 
state  agencies  and  nonprofit  organizations  banded 
together  in  2000  to  establish  a second  migratory 
population  of  whooping  cranes  in  eastern  North 
America.  The  birds  that  wintered  in  North  Carolina 
last  year  are  a direct  result  of  their  efforts. 

The  straying  cranes  were  part  of  a group  of  cranes 
that  hatched  in  captivity  in  2003.  Once  this  new 
population  reaches  sexual  maturity  in  two  to  three 
years,  the  birds  will  likely  breed  in  central  Wisconsin 
and  winter  along  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Florida.  Eight 
pairs  have  formed  among  the  older  birds,  and  sev- 
eral pairs  attempted  nests  in  Wisconsin  last  spring. 

The  cranes  of  Jones  County  certainly  earned 
their  quiet  and  restful  winter  stay.  The  trio  landed 
in  North  Carolina  through  a series  of  mishaps  that 
began  in  2003.  Two  of  the  birds  carry  satellite  trans- 
mitters and  all  three  carry  radio  transmitters,  so 
their  journey  was  reasonably  easy  to  track.  In  fall 
2003  the  birds  flew  to  Chassahowitzka  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  an  island  off  the  Gulf  Coast  of 
Florida,  in  a 54-day  migration  from  Wisconsin. 

The  three  birds — two  females  and  a male — were 
among  16  newly  fledged  cranes  that  followed  an 
ultralight  aircraft  from  Necedah  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  central  Wisconsin  to  Chassahowitzka. 

Whooping  Crane  Ranges 

Historically,  whooping  cranes  wintered  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast  from  Florida  to  the  Carolinas.  The  last 
one  reported  in  North  Carolina  was  shot  in  1875.  A lone 
flock  of  wild  whooping  cranes  migrates  between  nest- 
ing  grounds  in  Wood  Buffalo  National  Park,  Northern 
Alberta,  and  Aransas  National  Wildlife  Refuge  on  the  Gulf 
Coast  of  Texas.  This  flock  numbers  less  than  200  birds. 
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They  wintered  in  and  around  the  release  pen  in 
Florida  and  began  the  trip  north  in  spring  2004. 

Eight  flew  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  probably  blown  off  course  by  a storm. 
They  stopped  in  Macon  County  on  April  1,  2004. 
Someone  who  had  been  asked  not  to  disturb  the 
cranes  took  his  family  to  see  them  at  dusk  and 
spooked  them.  One  flew  into  a power  line  but  was 
able  to  continue.  The  birds  showed  up  three  days 
later  in  Ohio.  They  spent  the  rest  of  April  in  Ohio 
and  continued  north  into  Michigan  on  May  7. 

Again,  they  missed  a turn  — this  time  winding  up 
on  the  wrong  side  of  Lake  Michigan.  Three  found 
their  way  around  the  south  end  of  the  lake  and  made 
it  back  to  the  Necedah  refuge  in  Wisconsin.  The 
other  five  stayed  in  Michigan,  where  one  was  killed 
during  the  summer.  The  remaining  four  headed 
south  last  fall  and  stopped  at  Cape  Romaine  Nat- 
ional Wildlife  Refuge  in  South  Carolina,  where  a 
bobcat  killed  another.  The  three  survivors  ended  up 
in  a North  Carolina  swamp  in  mid-November. 

The  whooping  cranes’  presence  in  Jones  County 
was  kept  very  quiet.  Secrecy  ensured  they  would 
not  be  driven  from  their  roost  site  during  the 
evening  hours,  when  they  would  be  most  vul- 
nerable to  predators.  Property  owners  in  the  area 
were  cooperative  and  protected  the  privacy  of 
their  elegant  visitors. 

The  cranes’  roost  site  was  an  old  oxbow  swamp 
that  had  been  cut  off  from  the  Trent  River  many 
years  ago.  The  65-acre  swamp  of  cypresses,  tupelos 
and  water  oaks  was  logged  about  10  years  ago,  and 
drier  areas  have  started  to  grow  back  to  brush  and 
small  trees.  Beavers  have  moved  in,  and  their  dams 
keep  the  water  level  under  control,  providing  an 
ideal  habitat  for  cranes.  The  swamp  offered  the 
visiting  cranes  a veritable  grocery  store  stocked 
with  minnows,  crayfish,  other  invertebrates  and 
tubers.  On  at  least  one  occasion  last  winter,  the 
Trent  River  swelled  its  banks  and  flooded  the  area, 
providing  even  more  forage. 

By  early  spring,  I expected  some  movement  from 
the  cranes.  On  March  30, 1 arrived  at  4:30  a.m.  at 
the  Jones  County  site.  Checking  for  radio  signals, 

I verified  that  the  birds  had  not  started  their  return 
migration.  I climbed  into  a well-camouflaged  deer 
stand  at  the  northwest  end  of  the  cornfield  where  I 
had  observed  the  birds  over  the  past  three  months. 
Around  6:30  a.m.  the  signals  got  louder;  the  birds 
were  in  the  air.  For  the  next  two  hours,  the  signals 
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rose  and  fell  as  the  birds  settled  down,  then  took 
flight  again.  At  8:35  a.m.  they  landed  in  the  shallow 
pond  in  front  of  the  deer  stand,  only  100  feet  away 
from  me.  I was  able  to  take  pictures  as  they  walked 
out  of  the  water  and  around  the  end  of  the  pond. 
After  10  minutes  they  took  off,  circled  the  field  twice, 
flew  by  the  stand  and  headed  off  to  the  northwest. 

I monitored  the  radio  signal  until  9:20  a.m.,  when 
it  finally  faded  out.  It  was  as  if  they  dropped  in  for 
goodbyes  and  a photo  opportunity. 

Now  comes  the  unbelievable  part.  I left  the 
receiver  on  for  the  entire  trip  back  to  my  home  in 
Nash  County,  where  I breed  captive  cranes  for  con- 
servation purposes.  I thought  I might  get  a signal 
from  the  birds  as  I,  too,  was  traveling  northwest. 


These  three  whooping 
cranes  arrived  in  Jones 
County  last  November 
and  were  on  their  way 
north  by  late  March. 
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Less  than  a mile  from  my  house,  1 picked  up  a 
signal.  I pulled  into  my  driveway  and  got  out  my 
handheld  directional  antenna.  During  the  next 
30  minutes,  1 followed  all  three  signals  from  the 
birds  flying  southeast  to  the  northwest  — and 
right  over  my  house.  When  the  signals  were  the 
loudest,  my  captive  cranes  started  calling  like  I 
have  never  heard  them  before.  Although  I could 
not  see  the  wild  birds  overhead,  my  captive  cranes 
obviously  saw  them. 

Other  “craniacs”  tracked  their  flight  north 
through  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Ohio,  then  up 
the  east  side  of  Lake  Erie  through  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  and  on  into  Canada.  Reaching  the 
Algonquin  Provincial  Park  in  southeastern  Ontario 
in  mid- April,  they  split  up  when  the  male  and  one 
female  paired,  which  is  normal  behavior  at  this  age. 
The  pair  eventually  reached  Chippewa  County, 
Mich.,  on  April  29.  They  headed  south  across  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac  until  they  reached  central  Mich- 
igan, the  same  place  they  spent  the  summer  of  2004. 
On  June  30  they  were  captured  and  moved  back  to 


the  Neccdah  Refuge  in  Wisconsin,  where  they  had 
first  followed  the  ultralight  southward  in  2003. 

The  third  bird,  a female,  headed  east  from 
Algonquin  Provincial  Park  to  Quebec  near  the  New 
York  border.  In  June  she  was  seen  foraging  in  Ver- 
mont, then  dropped  from  sight  until  mid-August, 
when  she  was  spotted  in  upper  New  York  State.  At 
this  writing,  the  Eastern  Partnership  was  considering 
capturing  the  bird  and  moving  her  back  to  Wiscon- 
sin in  time  to  migrate  south  with  the  others  this  fall. 

Let  us  hope  this  won’t  be  the  last  time  these 
magnificent  birds  find  a winter  home  in  North 
Carolina.  My  wish  is  that  someday  wild  cranes  will 
learn  how  to  migrate  from  older  birds,  not  ultra- 
lights, and  will  become  so  abundant  that  everyone 
will  get  to  glimpse  them  on  their  annual  flight 
across  the  continent.  ^ 


Walter  Sturgeon  is  assistant  director  of  the  N.C. 
Museum  of  Natural  Sciences,  president  of  the 
Whooping  Crane  Conservation  Association  and 
an  Operation  Migration  team  member. 
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Members  of  the  Operation  Migration 
team  train  cranes  to  migrate  by 
following  an  ultralight  craft  from 
Wisconsin  to  Florida. 
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Flying  Away  Home 

Whooping  cranes  have  a very  slow  repro- 
ductive rate,  which  is  one  reason  their 
numbers  declined  so  precipitously  in  the 
last  century.  It  is  also  proving  to  be  the 
means  by  which  wildlife  biologists  are 
able  to  reintroduce  them  into  the  wild. 

A whooping  crane  pair  normally  raises 
only  one  chick  a year,  although  two  eggs  are 
laid  three  days  apart.  The  second  egg  will 
hatch  two  to  three  days  after  the  first  if  the 
nest  is  not  abandoned  once  the  first  egg 
hatches.  If  the 
second  chick 
hatches,  the 
older  chick 
will  likely  kill 
it  or  a predator 
will  snatch  it 
while  the  par- 
ents tend  its 
older,  bigger 
sibling.  Only 
on  rare  occa- 
sions do  both 
chicks  survive 
to  fledging. 

In  1967  biologists  began  collecting  sec- 
ond eggs  from  wild  nests  in  Wood  Buffalo 
National  Park  in  northern  Alberta,  Canada. 
Their  goal  was  to  establish  a captive  flock 
at  Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Center  in 
Maryland.  Since  then,  four  other  breeding 
facilities  have  been  established  — three  in  the 
United  States  (New  Orleans,  San  Antonio 
and  Baraboo,  Wise.)  and  one  in  Canada  at 
Calgary.  The  young  cranes  used  in  restora- 
tion projects  come  from  these  captive  pop- 
ulations and  must  be  taught  how  to  migrate 
(see  Nature's  Ways,  page  39). 

Eggs  are  transported  to  Patuxent,  Md.,  for 
hatching.  The  chicks  are  reared  in  complete 
isolation  from  humans  except  for  costumed 
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handlers,  to  ensure  they  will 
remain  wild  and  wary  of  peo- 
ple. Training  to  follow  an  ultra- 
light aircraft  begins  as  soon 
as  they  can  go  outside  at  a 
few  days  old.  Actually,  train- 
ing starts  a little  earlier;  the 
sound  of  the  ultralight  imprints  on  the  chicks 
while  they  are  still  in  the  egg.  At  about  30 
days  old,  the  birds  are  transported  to  Wis- 
consin. The  ultralight  runs  up  and  down  a 
runway  until  the  birds  can  follow  the  craft 
into  the  air  for  their  first  sustained  flight, 
at  around  the  age  of  75  days.  The  scene  is 
reminiscent  of  the  Wright  Brothers  at  Kitty 
Hawk.  The  first  flight  usually  lasts  just  a 
few  minutes.  Over  the  summer,  the  flights 
will  get  longer  until  the  birds  follow  the 
ultralight  out  of  Wisconsin  in  mid-October. 

Operation  Migration 
Operation  Migration  (www.operation 
migration.org),  a nonprofit  organization, 
has  been  flying  birds  behind  ultralight  air- 
craft since  the  early  1990s.  Its  early  suc- 
cesses inspired  the  feature-length  film  “Fly 
Away  Home”about  a girl  leading  a 
flock  of  hand-raised  Canada  geese 
on  migration.  Experience  gained 
from  working  with  Canada 
geese  and  later  with  sandhill 
cranes  gave  the  group  confidence 
in  2001  to  work  with  the 
endangered  whooping  crane.  In 
four  years,  52  whooping  cranes 
have  been  led  from  Wisconsin  to 
Florida,  and  42  of  them  are  still  alive.  Most 
losses  have  been  to  bobcats,  including  three 
this  past  winter. 

The  migration  route  runs  through 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Georgia  and  Florida.  The  flight 


Workers  wear  costumes  to 
prevent  captive-bred  chicks 
from  becoming  accustomed  to 
humans.  The  right  sleeve  of 
the  costume  imitates  an  adult 
crane's  head.  A brown  chick 
hatched  in  May  will  be  almost 
pure  white  by  the  end  of  its 
first  winter. 


takes  place  in  carefully  planned  stages.  Each 
day’s  flight  starts  in  the  early  morning  and 
covers  anywhere  from  20  to  200  miles, 
depending  on  the  weather  and  the  abilities 
of  the  birds.  The  average  day’s  flight  covers 
56  miles,  and  the  number  of  legs  to  the 
journey  averages  22.  The  ultralights  can  fly 
up  to  50  mph  and  can  carry  three  hours' 
worth  of  fuel. 

A series  of  host  sites  along  the  way  are 
at  the  ready;  a portable  pen  will  be  con- 
structed near  where  the  aircraft  lands.  At 
least  14  crew  members  are  needed  to  get  ail 
planes  and  support  vehicles  from  stop  to 
stop.  Having  two  traveling  pens  allows  for 
setup  at  the  next  anticipated  stop  while  one 
pen  is  in  use.  By  early  December  the  birds 
reach  the  release  pen  at  Chassahowitzka 
near  Crystal  River,  Fla. 
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During  their  first  winter  the  birds  enjoy 
regular  feedings,  to  entice  them  to  return  to 
roost  in  the  4-acre  open  area  with  predator- 
prooffencing. By  late  March  or  early  April, 
they  are  ready  to  start  the  journey  north  on 
their  own  or  in  small  groups. 
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These  wildflower-strewn  landscapes,  much  admired  by  early  explorers 
and  botanists,  are  sadly  diminished  today 
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Even  for  a rare  natural  commu- 
nity, the  B.W.  Wells  Savannah  in 
Pender  County  is  unusual.  This 
open  grassland  corridor,  no  more  than 
150  feet  wide,  is  flanked  by  pine  planta- 
tions and  runs  beneath  two  power  lines 
drooping  from  a succession  of  giant 
pylons  that  march  to  the  horizon.  You’ve 
seen  strip  malls;  this  is  a strip  natural 
area.  Or  perhaps  a landing  strip  for  a 
fleet  of  Star  Wars  attack  machines. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  ways  of  looking  at 
this  slender  grassland. 

Yet  this  117-acre  tract  is  a survivor,  a 
sliver  of  a once  common  and  now  sadly 
diminished  natural  community — the 
savannas  of  the  Carolina  Coastal  Plain. 
Originally,  the  term  referred  to  an  open 
grassland  without  trees,  but  it  has  come 
to  include  open  forest  with  a sparse  tree 
cover  and  a dense  groundcover  of  grass 
and  wildflowers.  Savannas  tend  to  fall 
into  several  different  categories  distin- 
guished somewhat  by  soil  type  and 
moisture  and  by  how  often  they  burn. 

The  frequency  of  fire  seems  to  hold 
the  key  to  whether  a savanna  will  keep 
its  savanna  qualities  or  become  a 
shrubby  pine  flatwoods.  Without  fire,  or 
with  less  fire,  woody  shrubs  emerge, 
making  the  savanna  more  like,  or  even 
identical  to,  flatwoods  habitat. 


Powerlines  cut  through  the  Big  Savannah  in 
the  1930s  (left)  in  an  image  hand-colored  by 
B.W.  Wells.  A smaller  strip  of  savanna  survives 
beneath  another  power  line  to  the  north. 
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(facing  camera)  studied  the  ecology  of 
Big  Savannah,  analyzing  conditions  that 


Savannas  were  once  a common  fea- 
ture of  the  vast  longleaf  pine  forests  of 
the  Southeast.  Piney  woods  travelers  were 
always  relieved  to  find  open,  flower-studded 
savannas  in  the  midst  of  their  journeys 
through  the  interminable  forests  of  longleaf 
pine.  So  common — and  so  large— were 
savannas  that  settlers  used  them  as  pastures 
and  cow  pens  to  accommodate  their  herds 
of  cattle.  In  the  pine  forests  of  coastal  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  roamed  herds  of  6,000 
to  7,000  cattle.  “1  have  seen  several  of  these 
Savannas  some  Miles  in  length  and  breadth,” 
wrote  John  Brickell  in  1737,  “but  [they]  are 
little  regarded  or  made  use  of  by  the  Planters 
. . . and  are  only  Pasturage  for  Cattle.” 

The  B.W.  Wells  Savannah  makes  up  for 
its  lack  of  such  size  by  carrying  a name  of 
ample  distinction,  bestowed  by  the  current 
landowner,  the  N.C.  Coastal  Land  Trust. 
The  state’s  pioneer  ecologist,  B.W.  Wells 
described  many  of  North  Carolina’s  plant 
communities,  which  he  called  “natural 
gardens.”  Wells  never  visited  this  strip  of 
savanna  but  would  have  recognized  it  if  he 
had.  It  possesses  many  qualities  of  another 
place  that  he  knew  very  well,  a place  just  a 
few  miles  from  here  that  he  remembered 


allowed  plants  such  as  the  Venus'  fly- 
trap (right)  to  proliferate  there. 

with  pleasure  and  sadness  to  the  day  he 
died,  a place  called  Big  Savannah.  And 
therein  lies  a tale. 

Edmund  Ruffin  was  a Virginia  planter 
and  the  editor  of  the  influential  journal  The 
Farmer’s  Register.  In  April  1840,  he  traveled 
by  rail  from  Petersburg,  Va.,  to  Wilmington. 
Ruffin  was  a relentless  advocate  of  soil 
improvement  for  coastal  farmers.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, the  report  of  his  two-week  journey 
in  eastern  North  Carolina,  published  in 
the  Register  as  “Notes  of  a Steam  Journey,” 
was  all  about  the  lands  and  the  soils  of  east- 
ern North  Carolina,  with  an  eye  to  their 
improvement  as  cultivated  fields. 

“There  are,  in  many  places  in  New 
Hanover  county,  and  other  of  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  North  Carolina,  inter- 
spersed among,  and  surrounded  by  forest, 
tracts  of  open  grass  land,  called  savannas, 
as  clear  of  trees  as  if  made  and  kept  so  for 
cultivation,”  he  wrote.  On  his  arrival  in 
Wilmington,  which  he  described  as  a “sandy 


desert,”  he  discovered  that 
despite  the  barren  soil,  ihe 
area  around  the  city  was  reputed 
to  be  a botanical  paradise.  “I  was 
informed,”  he  wrote,  “that  there 
are  found  more  species  of  plants 
growing  naturally  within  ten 
miles  of  Wilmington,  than  in  all 
Massachusetts,”  and  he  lamented 
his  scanty  botanical  knowledge. 

Ruffin  spent  a day  studying  what 
he  called  a “small”  savanna  of  about 
200  to  300  acres  near  Rocky  Point,  about 
15  miles  north  of  Wilmington,  but  his 
interest  in  savannas  had  been  awakened 
somewhat  earlier  on  his  trip.  As  his  train 
passed  near  modern-day  Burgaw,  he  saw 
a huge,  treeless  savanna  about  4,000  acres 
broad  and  complained  that  his  passage 
across  it  was  so  rapid  that  he  couldn’t  tell 
much  about  it.  “It  only  presented  to  the  eye 
one  unbroken  and  unvaried  expanse  of 
level  surface  . . . covered  with  young  grass, 
the  deep  verdure  of  which  was  made  the 
more  conspicuous  by  the  old  grass  having 
been  burned  off  early  in  the  spring.” 

By  sheer  coincidence,  B.  W.  Wells,  trav- 
eling the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  to 
Wilmington  80  years  later,  passed  through 
the  same  savanna,  which  at  this  point  com- 
prised about  1,500  acres.  He  looked  out 
his  train  car  window  and  was  awed  by  the 
wealth  of  wildflowers  blooming  at  once. 

“I  saw  a vast  flat  area  literally  covered 
with  wild  flowers,”  he  wrote  years  later. 

“I  immediately  made  up  my  mind  to  see  it 
again  . . . convinced  there  was  no  such  area 
of  equal  size  and  perfection  with  over  a 
hundred  species  of  herbaceous  wild  flowers 
blooming  in  profusion  from  late  February 
to  middle  December.” 

It  was  Big  Savannah.  Wells  vowed  to 
return  to  the  spot,  and  several  years  later 
he  did.^Along  with  his  colleague  I.V.  Shunk, 
Wells  spent  the  better  part  of  two  years 
cataloging  the  remarkable  succession  of 
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The  savanna  produces  a remarkable  diversity  of 
flowers  through  the  growing  season.  From  left: 
yellow  fringed  orchid  ( Platanthera  ciliaris),  pleea 
( Pleea  teniufolia),  ovateleaf  cacalia  ( Arnoglossum 
ovatuni),  closeup  of  pleea,  sandbog  deathcamas 
( Zigadenus  glaberrimus),  pine  lily  ( Lilium  cates baei) 
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Savannas  Over  Time 

When  ecologist  B.  W.  Wells  studied  the  Big  Savannah  in  the  1920s,  it  comprised 
around  1,500  acres.  By  the  1950s  the  beautiful,  rare  habitat  was  lost  to  agriculture 
Scores  of  plant  species  recorded  at  the  Big  Savannah  have  been  found  on  a utility 
right  of  way  to  the  north.  The  117-acre  strip  is  managed  by  the  N.C.  Coastal  Land 
Conservancy  as  the  B.W.  Wells  Savannah. 


wildflowers  that  bloomed  from  February 
to  December,  and  studying  the  ecological 
factors  that  could  explain  such  prodigality. 
In  the  years  following,  Wells  campaigned 
for  the  state  to  make  a state  park  at  Big 
Savannah,  but  to  no  avail.  By  mid-century, 
most  of  it  was  a cornfield. 

It’s  a sad  tale,  yet  it’s  typical  of  what 
happened  to  most  Southeastern  savannas. 
These  natural  communities  offered  some  of 
the  most  spectacular  wildflower  shows  in 
North  America,  and  their  remnants  today 
are  world  famous  for  their  high  plant  diver- 
sity. In  the  savannas  of  The  Nature  Conser- 
vancy's Green  Swamp  in  Brunswick  County, 
botanists  have  found  as  many  as  52  plant 
species  in  a square  meter.  In  Louisiana,  in 
a somewhat  larger  plot,  175  species  have 
been  counted.  Frequent  fire  is  the  key  to 
this  outstanding  biological  diversity. 

In  the  B.W.  Wells  Savannah,  you  grad- 
ually become  aware  of  the  profuse  plant 
life  at  your  feet,  for  walking  in  a savanna  is 
an  unfolding  experience.  Your  first  sensa- 
tion is  one  of  an  undifferentiated  expanse 
of  green  grasses,  mostly  cane  (Arundinaria) , 
dotted  with  the  occasional  yellows  of  tall 
coreopsis  and  the  shorter  yellow  meadow 
beauty  ( Rhexia  lutea).  You  easily  pick  out 
groups  of  3-foot-high  white  colicroot 
(Aletris  farinosa)  catching  the  breeze. 
Then,  as  your  eyes  adjust  to  closer  quarters, 
you  pick  up  smaller  spots  of  color  nestled 
amid  the  green — a fragile  %-inch  lavender- 
colored  grasspink  ( Calopogon  tuberosus ); 
cameo  appearances  of  the  lovely  rosebud 
orchid  ( Cleistes  divaricata ) with  its  3 -inch 
tubular  flower;  the  deep-orange  seed  head 
of  the  orange  milkwort  ( Polygala  lutea), 
blooming  from  May  to  August;  and  white 
dots  of  pipeworts  on  their  spindly  stalks. 
Sphagnum  moss  and  tiny  sundews  wav- 
ing their  sticky  wands  betray  a wet  and 
nutrient-poor  soil.  Large  clusters  of  yel- 
low pitcher  plants  ( Sarracenia  jlava ),  livid 
veins  running  down  their  fleshy  leaves, 


barely  show  above  the  cane.  All  of  them 
are  perennial  plants,  and  all  of  them 
are  adapted  to  fire. 

Finding  a savanna  or  indeed  any  natural 
area  that  has  never  been  plowed  is  almost 
like  finding  an  extinct  species  like  the  pas- 
senger pigeon.  Like  the  Big  Savannah,  most 
savannas  have  been  plowed  up,  and  their 
groundcover  of  native  grasses  and  wild- 
flowers  has  been  destroyed.  Longleaf  pine 


forests,  where  most  savannas  occurred, 
have  undergone  a serious  decline  — about 
98  percent  of  these  forests  have  disap- 
peared across  the  Southeast,  and  their 
restoration  is  a major  goal  of  conservation 
organizations.  But  to  maintain  a longleaf 
pine  forest,  a site  must  be  burned  period- 
ically to  suppress  hardwood  growth.  Fire 
needs  fuel,  and  that’s  why  native  grasses 
and  herbaceous  species,  all  of  which  are 
adapted  to  fire,  are  so  important. 
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Groundcover  restoration  in  longleal  pine 
sites  is  a new  frontier  for  lorestcrs.  At  the 
Sandhills  Game  l and,  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  has  encouraged  the 
growth  ol  longleal  pine  groundcover  for 
live  years.  “We’ve  been  collecting  native 
wiregrass  seed  and  other  native  grass  and 
forb  seed  here  in  varying  amounts,”  says 
wildlife  biologist  Brady  Beck.  Even  with  a 
seed-harvesting  machine  borrowed  from 
The  Nature  Conservancy,  Beck  has  found 
that  seed  collecting  is  a slow  process,  and 
there  are  few  commercial  seed  sources 
where  he  can  buy  seed.  “It’s  a lot  of  work 
and  time,  a very  large  effort,”  he  says. 

Rick  Studemund  agrees.  The  director  ol 
The  Nature  Conservancy’s  N.C.  Sandhills 
Project  is  trying  to  restore  hundreds  of 
acres  of  longleaf  to  help  the  endangered 
red-cockaded  woodpecker. 

“We  hand-collect  forbs  at  different  times 
of  the  year,  using  volunteers  and  scissors  and 
things,”  he  says.  “But  it’s  really  slow.  We  focus 
on  the  wiregrass  because  wiregrass  is  the 
thing  that  carries  the  fire,  and  fire  is  the  key 
to  the  whole  system.”  Once  the  wiregrass  is 
in  and  lire  is  introduced,  Studemund  finds, 
“other  stuff  ” will  start  growing.  “You  end  up 
with  plants  that  you  didn’t  know  you  had.” 

The  difficulty  of  restoring  savanna  ground- 
cover  in  areas  where  it  has  been  destroyed 
is  one  reason  why  an  intact  groundcover 
like  that  of  the  B.W.  Wells  Savannah  is  so  > 
valuable.  It’s  a major  reason  why  the  N.C. 
Coastal  Land  Trust  in  2002  engaged  in  a 
fund-raising  effort  to  purchase  the  savanna. 
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'Spl'kig  flowering  plants,  from  top: 
pipewort  (£ riocaulon  compressum),  butter- 
fly milkweed  ( Asclepias  tuberosa),  savan- 
nah meadowbeauty  (Rhexia  alifanu s),  sun- 
dew (Drosera  rotundifolia),  pale  grasspink 
( Calopogon  pallidus),  orange  milkwort 
( Polygala  lutea),  lance-leafed  rose  gentian 
(Sob atia  difformis),  (bottom  left)  narrow- 
leaf  rose  gentian  ( Sabatia  braebiata ),  (oppo- 
site page)  shininggallberry  (Ilex  lucida). 


Richard  LeBlond,  a botanist  with  the 
N.C.  Natural  Heritage  Program  who  dis- 
covered the  site  in  1997,  knew  it  had  the 
same  rare  soil  type  as  the  long-gone  Big 
Savannah  just  down  the  road.  His  initial 
inventories  of  the  strip’s  plant  life  proved  it 
was  a special  place.  He  has  found  251  plant 
species,  mostly  native,  a remarkable  total 
for  such  a small  area.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
for  months  before  the  site  was  formally 
named  the  B.  W.  Wells  Savannah,  it  bore 
the  nickname  “Ghost  of  Big  Savannah.” 
Although  “Ghost”  hadn’t  been  burned 
in  decades,  Carolina  Power  & Light  (now 
Progress  Energy)  had  routinely  mowed  the 
power  line  corridor  and  thus  maintained 
the  open  character  of  the  savanna  and  its 
ecological  components.  After  a few  years  of 
false  starts,  the  Coastal  Land  Trust  burned 
the  savanna  last  January,  and  small  trees 
and  shrubs  flanking  the  site  were  mulched 
to  open  it  up  even  more.  In  May,  the  Coastal 
Land  Trust  hosted  an  “After  the  Burn”  wild- 
flower  walk  so  the  public  could  witness  the 
results  of  the  first  burn 
in  decades  on  the  lit- 
tle savanna. 


As  I move  through 
the  B.W.  Wells  Savan- 
nah, the  sun  dips 
beneath  a cloud , cast- 
ing a shadow  that 
gradually  envelops 
the  entire  savanna. 
Seconds  later  the 
sun  re-emerges  and 
sunlight  rolls  back 
up  the  savanna.  In 
an  open  landscape 
like  this,  I’m  more 
aware  of  move- 
ment and  change 
than  in  a forest. 
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If  you  are  planning  to  visit  the  remnants 
of  North  Carolina’s  pine  savannas,  please 
remember  that  many  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  rare  savanna  wildflowers  are 
found  in  wet  savanna  soils  and  are  easily 
trampled.  Please  be  careful  while  visiting 
these  fragile  areas. 

B.  W.  Wells  Savanna  (Pender  County) 

Visits  to  this  savanna  jewel  are  by  appoint- 
ment only.  Contact  the  Coastal  Land  Con- 
servancy in  Wilmington  at  (910)  790-4524 
for  directions  and  an  informational  pam- 
phlet. Ask  about  dates  for  occasional  field 
trips  (www.coastallandtrust.org). 

Holly  Shelter  Came  Land  (Pender  County) 

Large  numbers  of  pine  savannas  and  flat- 
woods  are  located  along  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  game  land  off  U.S.  17.  During  hunting 
seasons,  the  game  land  is  open  to  hikers, 
bird-watchers  and  savanna  enthusiasts  on 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Sunday.  At 
other  times,  gates  are  locked  but  the  game 
land  is  accessible  by  foot  and  bicycle.  See 
Hunting  and  Fishing  A/laps  for  North  Carolina 
Came  Lands  for  access  information.  For  other 
information,  call  (910)  259-5555  at  8 a.m. 

Green  Swamp  Preserve  (Brunswick  County) 
Probably  the  most  well-known  and  pictur- 
esque of  North  Carolina's  pine  savannas  are 
found  at  this  Nature  Conservancy  preserve 
along  N.C.  211  between  the  towns  of  Bolton 
and  Supply.  Part  of  the  preserve  is  enrolled 
in  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion's game  lands  program,  so  blaze-orange 
clothing  is  advised  during  deer  hunting 
seasons.  Directions  can  be  found  at 
www.nature.org  (go  to  "Where  We  Work” 
and  then  "North  Carolina”). 


Boiling  Spring  Lakes  Wetland  Complex 
(Brunswick  County) 

A 2-mile  interpretive  trail  leads  visitors 
through  several  small  and  recovering  pine 
savannas  in  this  6,000-acre  site  managed 
by  The  Nature  Conservancy.  Fire  is  being 
reintroduced  to  restore  the  savannas.  Rest- 
rooms and  an  information  kiosk  are  avail- 
able. Directions  and  a downloadable  trail 
guide  can  be  found  at  www.nature.org. 


The  small  events 
of  a summer  day 
are  broadcast 
widely  — the 
sound  of  the 


wind  blowing 


in  the  nearby 
pond  pines,  the 
wind-stirred 
movements  of 

grasses  and  coreopsis,  the  tiny 
jewels  of  color  in  the  grass. 

B.W.  Wells  described  his  years  in  Big 
Savannah  as  some  of  his  happiest  times  in 
the  field.  “As  my  memory  goes  back  over 
the  46  years  [I’ve  spent]  in  North  Carolina,” 
he  wrote,  “the  two  summers  of  day  after  day 
on  the  Big  Savannah  continually  surrounded 
by  unsurpassed  floral  beauty  while  engaged 
in  our  technical  soil  studies  stand  out  beyond 
everything  else.”  Wells  echoed  William 
Bartram,  the  18th-century  traveler  who 
botanized  for  five  years  in  the  Southeastern 
wilderness.  Bartram  was  entranced  with 
savannas,  describing  them  rapturously  as 
“endless”  and  “delightful.” 

Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  people  of  dif- 
ferent backgrounds  and  nationalities  today 
consistently  identify  open,  savanna-like 
landscapes  as  their  favorite  natural  habitat? 
Psychologists  who  have  studied  the  influ- 
ence of  environment  on  the  human  mind 
say  that  these  responses  could  be  evidence 
of  the  importance  of  open  landscapes  to 
early  humans  and  their  developing  con- 
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sciousness.  Mil- 
lions of  years 
tgo,  our  ances- 
tors moved  into 
African  savannas 
ol  short  grasses, 
where  they  could 
see  prey  more  eas- 
ily and  avoid  becom- 
ing prey  themselves. 
Savannas  gave  early 
humans  room  to 
roam,  uncovering 
the  ecstasy  of  distance.  Distance  implies 
time;  both  concepts  would  tug  at  the  early 
humans’  imagination. 

Perhaps  that’s  the  attraction  of  parks,  why 
they  refresh  us.  Not  only  do  they  occur  in 
urban  settings  and  afford  a pleasant  natural 
contrast  to  a human-made  environment, 
but  they  may  be  reminders  of  a primordial 
environment,  a place  of  sky  and  grass  and 
distance,  captured  forever  in  the  most  prim- 
itive part  of  our  brains.  Some  would  say 
humans  are  people  of  the  savannas. 

Pure  speculation?  Of  course,  but  that  sort 
of  makes  my  point,  doesn’t  it?  Where  else 
but  in  a savanna  could  I sense  such  a sweep 
of  time  and  catch  in  the  folds  of  my  rhetorical 
net  not  only  B.W.  Wells  and  Edmund  Ruffin 
and  a slender  strip  of  savanna,  but  also  much 
earlier  people  standing  upright  and  moving 
steadily  over  a broad,  sunswept  and  tree- 
less space?  Savannas  rule!  ^ 


To  restore  savanna  areas,  volunteers 
gather  seeds  from  existing  plants. 


Lawrence  S.  Earley,  former  editor  of  this 
magazine,  wrote  the  award-winning  “Look- 
ing for  Longleaf:  The  Fall  and  Rise  of  an 
American  Forest.” 
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This  Luna  moth 
caterpillar  has 
parasitic  waSp  eggs 
attached  to  it. 


Some  animals  grow  up  in  strange  places.  Let's  visit  some 


Larval  Homes 


written  by  Jeff  Beane  / illustrated  by  Helen  Correll  / nature  activity  by  Anne  /I/I.  Runyon 


How  and  where  an  animal  lives  during  the  early  stages  of  its  life 
may  be  very  different  from  its  home  as  an  adult.  There  are  nearly 
as  many  different  ways  to  grow  up  as  there  are  species. 


DOUBLE  LIVES 

Most  amphibians  begin  life  as  aquatic  larvae  before  trans- 
forming into  adults  that  spend  most  or  all  of  their  time  on 
land.  So  do  many  insects  — dragonflies,  mayflies,  mosquitoes, 
and  many  others  live  most  of  their  lives  as  aquatic  larvae  or 
nymphs  before  becoming  airborne  adults.  Still  other  insects 
live  underground  as  larvae  and  on  the  surface  (or  well  above 
it)  as  adults.  Some,  like  click  beetles  and  cicadas,  may 
spend  years  underground  before  their  final  adult 
stage  of  only  a few  days  or  weeks.  Many  of  these 
larval  creatures  are  familiar  to  us,  but 
some  are  not  so  well  known. 


This  white-footed 
mouse  hosts  a 
bot  fly  larva. 


IN  THE  FLESH 

Several  families  of  flies  choose 
mobile  homes  for  their  larvae.  They  lay 
their  eggs  on  an  animal,  and  the  larvae  enter  the 
animal’s  body  through  its  skin,  mouth,  or  nose,  or 
through  a wound.  Some  bot  flies  lay  an  egg  on  a mos- 
quito, and  the  larva  Ends  the  host  when  the  mosquito 
bites  it.  The  larvae  then  feed  and  develop  inside  the  flesh 
of  the  living  host.  Animals  parasitized  by  these  flies  usu- 
ally survive  (with  some  pain  and  discomfort),  but  small 
or  heavily  infested  animals  occasionally  die  from  stress  or 
infection.  Small  mammals  such  as  mice  may  be  killed  by  bot 
flies,  and  flesh  fly  larvae  have  proven  fatal  to  small  turtles.  Some 
flies  are  host-specific,  parasitizing  only  certain  species.  Others 
may  infect  a wide  variety  of  animals.  Some  tropical  bot  flies 
infect  humans. 

Several  families  of  parasitic  wasps  also  lay  their  eggs 
on  or  in  a living  insect,  such  as  a caterpillar,  spider, 
or  cicada.  In  these  cases  the  unlucky  victim  is  lit- 
erally eaten  alive  and  usually  does  not  survive. 

To  us,  these  may  seem  like  sci-fi  horror  scenarios, 
but  in  nature,  they’re  just  clever  survival  strategies. 


Hunters  may  find  bot  fly  larvae  (often  called  “warbles”) 
in  squirrels,  rabbits,  or  other  animals  There’s  no  harm  in 
eating  such  game;  in  fact,  some  Inuit  people  regard 
warble  fly  larvae  found  in  caribou  as  a delicacy. 
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gall  wasp 
(magnified  and 
at  actual  size) 


IMPLANTED 

Have  you  ever  seen  a big,  puffy, 
brown  ball  on  a oak  leaf,  a knot 
resembling  a wad  of  chewing  gum  on  a 
blackberry  bush,  or  a big,  round  bump 
on  a goldenrod  stem?  These  are  galls,  the 
homes  of  insect  larvae.  Most  familiar  galls, 
including  those  on  oaks,  roses,  and  black- 
berries, are  made  by  gall  wasps,  or  cynipids. 

These  tiny  wasps  lay  their  eggs  in  stems  or  other 
portions  of  host  plants.  The  larvae  inject  saliva  into  the 
plant’s  tissues,  causing  irregular  growth  and  expansion 
to  form  a protective  house  — a process  which  is  still 
poorly  understood.  The  larvae  feed  on  the  living  plant’s 
juices  before  emerging  as  adults.  Usually  the  plant  is  not 
seriously  harmed  by  its  guest.  Several  other  insects 
(including  certain  flies,  aphids,  beetles  and  moths) 
and  some  mites  also  produce  galls.  The  familiar 
galls  on  goldenrod  are  produced  either  by  a fly 
(the  fat,  rounded  galls)  or  a moth  (the  more  slen- 
der, elongated  galls). 

LARVAL  HITCHHIKERS  CILLED 

You  might  expect  freshwater  mussels  to  lead  dull  lives,  but 
their  life  cycles  are  actually  anything  but.  Since  they  live  in 
flowing  water,  mussels  need  a place  for  their  larvae  — 
called  glochidia  (glow-KID-ee-ah) — to  live  with- 
out being  washed  away  while  they  develop  into 
juveniles.  Adults  can’t  carry  the  glochidia  to  a 
safe  place,  so  the  safe  place  must  come  to  them. 
Glochidia  attach  themselves  to  the  gills  — or 
sometimes  the  fins  — of  fishes,  where  they 
encyst  and  ride  for  several  weeks  before  drop- 
ping off  to  spend  quieter  lives  on  the  stream 
bottom.  Most  mussels  depend  on  a particular 
species  or  group  of  fishes.  Many  have  developed 
effective  methods  of  attracting  host  hsh.  In  some 
mussels,  a portion  of  the  mantle  resembles  a small 
minnow  or  darter.  In  others,  glochidia  are  wrapped  in 
a gelatinous  package  resembling  a worm,  insect  larva 
or  other  tasty  treat.  When  a fish  takes  the  “bait,”  it  gets 
a mouthful  of  glochidia.  Fish  are  seldom  harmed  by  these 
hitchhikers,  but  in  rare  cases  they  may  be  sufficiently  numerous 
to  interfere  with  respiration. 
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Polyphemus  cocoon 
rolled  in  a leaf 


LARVAL  HOME  BUILDERS  ASSOCIATION 

Many  larvae  build  their  own  homes.  Some  moth 
and  sawfly  larvae  roll  leaves  around  themselves  for 
protection.  Caddisfly  larvae  use  an  adhesive  secretion  to 
assemble  pebbles,  sand,  sticks,  or  other  debris  into  portable 
shelters  that  provide  protection,  camouflage  and  enough  weight 
to  prevent  swift  currents  from  washing  them  away.  Spittlebug 
nymphs  whip  up  foam  houses  that  look  like  gobs  of  spit.  The 
funnel-shaped  pits  of  ant  lion  larvae,  or  doodlebugs,  are  a 
familiar  sight  in  dry,  sandy  soil.  Many  caterpillars,  after  a 
childhood  of  constant  gorging  on  a food  plant,  spin  silken 
, cocoons  to  conceal  and  protect  themselves  while  they 

larvae  develop  into  moths.  Tent  caterpillar  and  fall  web- 

sheltered  in  a worm  colonies  build  large,  protective  community 

home  (below);  webs.  There  are  almost  no  limits  to  the  variety 

naked  and 
unsheltered  (left) 


of  larval  homes. 


Get  Outside 

No  matter  where  you  live  or  when  you  look  for  them, 
larval  homes  are  all  around  you.  A trip  to  almost  any 
body  of  water  with  a dipnet  can  yield  aquatic  insect  and 
amphibian  larvae.  Look  under  rocks  in  streams  for  a 
wide  variety  of  insect  larvae. 

If  you  watch  squirrels  through  binoculars,  you  may 
see  some  with  lumps  indicating  hot  fly  warbles,  or  scars 
where  the  larvae  exited  after  developing.  That  tiny  mass 
of  frothy  white  foam  in  the  grass  may  be  home  to  a spittle- 
bug  nymph.  A rotten  log  can  be  a teeming  city  of  beetle 
grubs  and  other  insect  larvae. 

Sheltered  areas  with  loose,  dry  soil  are  good  places 
to  find  ant  lion  larva  pits.  Check  trees  for  the  large,  tent- 
like  webs  of  tent  caterpillars  in  spring  and  those  of  fall 
webworms  in  late  summer.  Look  for  small  woolly  oak 
galls  or  large  oak  apple  galls  on  oak  leaves  in  summer, 
and  look  for  goldenrod  and  blackberry  galls  in  winter 
after  the  plants  have  died. 

Some  moth  cocoons  are  also  easily  found  in  winter. 
Even  inside  your  house,  a neglected  bag  of  flour  or  corn 
meal  might  become  home  to  grain  beetle,  carpet  beetlfe, 
or  Indian-meal  moth  larvae.  How  many  larval  homes 
can  you  identify  in  your  neighborhood? 
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Read  and  Find  Out 

■ “The  Freshwater  Mussels  of  Tennessee”  by  Paul  W Parmalee 
and  Arthur  E.  Bogan,  University  of  Tennessee  Press,  1998. 

■ “The  Life  of  an  Oak”  by  Glenn  Keator,  Heyday  Books  and 
the  California  Oak  Foundation,  1998. 

In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

■ “The  Cicada  Killers”  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley,  June  1984. 

■ “The  Tent  Makers”  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley,  August  1996. 

■ “Declaration  of  Interdependence”  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley, 
June  1988. 

“Stalking  Our  Freshwater  Mussels”  by  Consie  Powell, 
November  1998. 

“Doodlebug  Days”  by  David  S.  Lee,  June  2003. 


Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Workshops 
and  literature  at  the  Wildlife  Commission’s 
Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org. 
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Where  Was  My  Larval  Home? 

a turn-toy  game 


1)  Cut  out  both 
shapes  along 
the  black  lines. 

2)  Fold  down 
along  all  the 
dotted  lines. 


3)  Tuck  and  glue  the  tabs  inside  to  create  two  pyramids. 

4)  Turn  the  pyramids,  and  match  each  adult  with  its  larval  home. 

This  activity  may  be  downloaded  at  www.ncwildlife.org,  the  magazine  page. 
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Wet  Summer  Raises  Hopes  for  Waterfowl  Seasons 


NCWRC 


2005  Breeding  Ducks  Count 
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Species 

2004* 

2005* 

% Change  from  2004 

Shoveler 

2.81 

3.60 

+28 

Northern  Pintail 

2.19 

2.56 

+ 17 

'MRS 

Blue -winged  Teal 

4.07 

4.59 

+ 13 

American  Wigeon 

1.98 

2.23 

+ 12 

Redhead 

0.61 

0.59 

-2 
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Mallard 

7.42 

6.76 

-9 

— -gw**  ** 

Scaup 

3.81 

3.39 

-11 

Green- winged  Teal 

2.46 

2.16 

-12 

* r 

Gadwall 

2.59 

2.18 

-16 

ir* 

- ■ * : 

Canvasback 
*in  millions 

0.62 

0.52 

-16 

uck  hunters  got  good  news  and  bad 
news  from  this  year ’s  Waterfowl  Breed- 
ing Population  and  Habitat  Survey.  The  good 
news  was  that  the  Canadian  prairies  were  ■ 
very  wet,  with  56  percent  more  ponds  than 
were  counted  in  2004  and  17  percent  more 
than  the  long-term  average.  The  annual  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  survey  found  that 
U.S.  prairies  haven’t  changed  much  in  over- 
all number  of  ponds. 

The  population  survey  has  led  Fish  and 
Wildlife  to  propose  a liberal  season  on  water- 
fowl  once  again,  with  few  changes  from 
2004-2005.  Numbers  of  breeding  ducks  . 
were  relatively  unchanged  from  last  year  at 
31.7  million  birds,  down  slightly  from  the 
32.2  million  estimated  in  2004.  Breeding 
ducks  seemed  to  have  flocked  to  the  wetter 
habitat  on  Canadian  prairies.  Ducks  set- 
tling in  prairie  Canada  increased  by  31  per- 
cent from  the  previous  year  but  decreased 
in  the  U.S.  prairies  by  15  percent. 

This  summer,  rainfall  was  abundant  across 
all  prairie -breeding  areas  in  both  countries. 
A wet  summer  usually  means  that  hens  that 
lost  early  nests  will  persist  in  re -nesting  well 


into  the  summer.  Hatchlings  should  have  a 
higher  survival  rate  as  well.  The  extremely 
wet  conditions  recharged  groundwater  sup- 
plies, which  should  help  sustain  many  wet- 
lands into  next  spring. 

The  primary  change  in  the  waterfowl 
season  is  that  the  limit  on  scaup,  both 
lesser  and  greater,  is  reduced  by  one  bird 
throughout  the  four  flyways.  That  change  is 
expected  to  cut  harvest  by  about  10  percent. 
Both  species  of  scaup  have  been  declining 
for  a number  of  years  and  have  reached  his- 
torical lows,  although  the  combined  pop- 
ulation is  an  estimated  3.4  million  birds. 
Some  biologists  suspect  that  selenium  poi- 
soning from  the  Great  Lakes  has  contributed 
to  the  birds’  decline.  “Hunting  is  not  the 
reason  for  the  decline  of  scaup,  but  we  believe 
reducing  the  bag  limit  will  be  a benefit,”  said 
Paul  Schmidt,  Fish  and  Wildlife’s  assistant 
director  for  migratory  birds. 

Each  of  the  10  most  common  duck  spe- 
cies has  responded  differently  to  the  present 
conditions.  And  that’s  where  the  bad  news 
comes  in.  Mallards  and  pintails  illustrate  this 
contrast  best.  The  breeding  mallard  count 


was  6.8  million  birds,  the  lowest  estimate 
since  1993.  The  pintail  count  was  2.6  mil- 
lion birds,  up  from  2.2  million  in  2004. 

Mallards  declined  in  far  northern  areas, 
indicating  that  a high  proportion  of  the 
population  did  stop  on  the  prairies  to  breed. 
Southern  Alberta  had  12  percent  more  mal- 
lards than  last  year,  southern  Saskatchewan 
was  up  7 percent  and  southern  Manitoba 
was  up  16  percent.  As  anticipated,  num- 
bers declined  by  22  percent  in  Montana 
and  the  western  Dakotas  and  8 percent  in 
the  eastern  Dakotas. 

Dr.  Bruce  Batt,  chief  biologist  for  Ducks 
Unlimited,  said  that  despite  the  increases 
in  wetlands  across  prairie  Canada,  mal- 
lards are  17  percent  below  the  population 
goals  of  the  North  American  Waterfowl 
Management  Plan. 

“This  is  not  unusual,”  Batt  said.  “We 
expect  a lag  between  increased  pond  num- 
bers and  duck  populations,  because  it  takes 
more  than  one  breeding  season  for  the  pop- 
ulation to  catch  up  to  the  increase  in  hab- 
itat. Nevertheless,  the  mallard  numbers  are 
not  as  strong  as  we  hoped  they  would  be.” 
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Lake  Devin  Fishing 
Gets  Boost 


Sharks,  Striped  Mullet  Up; 
Weakfish,  Summer  Flounder  Down 


More  fishing  opportunities  await  Granville 
County  residents  now  that  Lake  Devin  in 
Oxford  has  joined  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission’s  Community  Fishing  Program  and 
Tackle  Loaner  Program.  As  part  of  a cooperative 
agreement  between  Oxford  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department  and  the  Wildlife  Commission,  the 
196-acre  lake  will  receive  monthly  stockings  of 
8-  to  12-inch  channel  catfish  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember. By  the  end  of  September,  the  commission 
had  stocked  9,000  channel  catfish  into  the  lake. 

Commission  personnel  also  installed  three 
solar-powered  fish  feeders  to  provide  a supple- 
mentary food  source  for  the  stocked  fish,  allow- 
ing them  to  grow  bigger,  faster.  Bank  fishing  is 
now  allowed  in  designated  areas  at  Lake  Devin, 
so  commission  personnel  installed  the  feeders 
at  prime  locations  around  the  lake  to  provide 
better  opportunities  for  bank-bound  anglers. 
Two  feeders  were  installed  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  lake  near  the  park  entrance.  The  third 
was  installed  in  the  upper  section  of  the  lake. 

For  individuals  who  like  to  fish  but  don’t 
have  the  necessary  equipment,  35  loaner  rods 
and  reels  are  available  free  of  charge,  on  a first- 
come,  first-serve  basis,  through  the  commission's 
Tackle  Loaner  Program. 


ON  PATROL 


Master  Officer  Ronald  Ellington  observed 
a vehicle  parked  along  the  roadside. 
Ellington  was  a little  surprised  when  the  man 
in  the  driver’s  seat  stretched  his  arm  out  the 
window  and  a hawk  that  had  been  flying  around 
a field  landed  squarely  on  his  arm. 

While  checking  the  hunter's  license,  Ellington 
noticed  a crow  in  the  back  of  the  truck  under  an 
old  shirt.  The  man  admitted  to  having  released 
the  hawk  on  some  crows  and  killing  that  one. 
Crow  season  was  closed,  and  the  man  was  charged. 


North  Carolina’s  coastal  and  ocean  fisheries  are  showing  limited  signs  of  progress 
as  two  stocks,  striped  mullet  and  sharks,  have  been  upgraded  to  recovering, 
according  to  the  latest  stock  status  report  from  the  N.C.  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries. 
Only  one  species,  weakfish  (gray 
trout),  was  downgraded  to  over- 
fished. Summer  flounder  were 
shifted  to  the  concerned  category. 

Striped  mullet  were  upgraded 
to  recovering  based  on  a recent  state 
assessment  indicating  the  stock  has 
not  been  overfished  since  1998. 

Fisheries  managers  will  closely 
monitor  this  stock  because  market 
demand  for  the  roe  causes  com- 
mercial fishermen  to  target  females, 
potentially  reducing  the  stock’s 
ability  to  reproduce. 

Sharks  were  upgraded  from  overfished  to  recovering  based  on  a National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  assessment  that  concludes  the  overall  large  coastal  shark  stock  has 
improved  since  1998. 

Weakfish  were  downgraded  from  viable  to  overfished  based  on  the  latest  Atlantic 
States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission  (ASMFC)  assessment.  Federal  and  state  fish- 
eries managers  are  perplexed  because  the  reduction  in  the  population  continues 
even  though  commercial  fishing  catches  in  North  Carolina  have  dropped  for  the 
last  several  years.  Harvest  reduction  strategies  to  address  declining  population  trends 
are  being  developed. 

Summer  flounder  were  moved  from  the  viable  to  the  concerned  category  as  a result 
of  the  most  recent  ASMFC  assessment  indicating  overfishing  is  occurring. 

Marine  Fisheries’  annual  stock  status  report  evaluates  the  health  of  the  state’s  impor- 
tant coastal  fisheries.  Of  the  40  stocks  listed,  18  fall  into  the  viable  and  recovering  cat- 
egories, eight  are  listed  as  concerned,  eight  are  overfished,  and  six  are  unknown.  The 
N.C.  Marine  Fisheries  Commission  uses  this  report  to  decide  priority  development  of 
the  state’s  fishery  management  plans. 


2005  Stock  Status 

• Viable:  Atlantic  croaker,  black  sea  bass  north  of  Cape  Hatteras,  striped  bass 
in  the  Albemarle  Sound  and  the  ocean,  dolphin,  wahoo,  gag  grouper,  king 
and  Spanish  mackerel,  Atlantic  menhaden,  spot,  spotted  seatrout  (speckled 
trout)  and  shrimp. 


• Recovering:  Bluefish,  monkfish,  red  drum,  scup,  sharks  and  striped  mullet. 


• Concerned:  White  and  yellow  perch,  American  shad,  summer  flounder,  bay 
scallops,  oysters  and  blue  crabs. 

• Overfished:  Black  sea  bass  south  of  Cape  Hatteras,  striped  bass  (in  waters 
other  than  the  ocean,  Albemarle  and  Roanoke  sounds),  Southern  flounder, 
river  herring  in  the  Albemarle  Sound,  spiny  dogfish,  Atlantic  sturgeon, 
tautog  and  weakfish. 

• Unknown:  Catfishes,  American  eel,  river  herring  outside  of  Albemarle  Sound, 
kingfishes  (sea  mullet),  hickory  shad  and  hard  clams. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Friday-Sunday,  Oct.  7-9 

■ Compete  for  fun  and  prizes  in  the 
Atlantic  Beach  Surf  Fishing  Tour- 
nament. Call  1-800-622-6278. 

■ Explore  plants  of  the  coast  on  the 
N.  C.  Native  Plant  Society’s  Outer 
Banks  Field  Trip.  Activities  include 
trips  to  Nags  Head  Woods  and  Alliga- 
tor River  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
Visit  www.ncwildllower.org  to  register. 

Friday-Sunday,  Oct.  14-23 

Enjoy  the  wildlife  exhibits,  shooting 
range,  craft  demonstrations,  livestock 
exhibits,  midway  games 
and  rides,  concerts, 
food  and  more  at 
the  N.C.  State  Fair 
in  Raleigh.  Visit 
www.ncstate 
fair.org/2005 
or  call  (919) 

821-7400. 

Saturday,  Oct.  15 

Learn  about  beavers,  their  habitat 
and  habits  in  Beaver  Talk  at  Lake 
James  State  Park  in  Nebo.  Includes 
1-mile  hike  to  view  beaver  activity. 
Visit  www.mcdowellnc.org  or  call 
(828)  652-5047. 

Saturday-Sunday,  Oct.  15-16 

Take  in  the  N.C.  Oyster  Festival, 
which  includes  arts  and  crafts,  an 
oyster  stew  cook-off  and  oyster 
shucking  contest,  at  Ocean  Isle 
Beach.  Visit  www.brunswickcounty 
chamber.org  or  call  1-800-426-6644. 

Saturday,  Oct.  29 

Change  your  fears  to  fascination  by 
meeting  snakes,  spiders,  alligators  and 
other  live  animals  at  a Natural  History 
Halloween  at  the  N.C.  Museum  of 
Natural  Sciences  in  Raleigh.  Hours 
are  11  a.m.-5  p.m.  Visit  www.natural 
sciences.org  or  call  1-877-462-8724. 

Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed  before 
traveling  to  on  event.  Items  for  listing  should  be  con- 
servation-oriented and  should  be  submitted  at  least 
four  months  in  advance  to  jim.wilson@ncwildlife.org, 
or  call  (919)  707-0177. 


Symposium  To  Address  Hunter  Recruitment 

The  number  of  hunters  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  United  Slates 
has  long  been  in  decline.  The  N.C. 

Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
wants  to  reverse  that  trend  with  a 
$15,000  grant  from  the  National 
Shooting  Sports  Foundation. 

The  money  will  go  toward  a 
symposium  this  month  of  out- 
doors and  hunting  organizations. 

The  goal  of  the  meeting  is  to  brain- 
storm ways  to  get  more  North  Caro- 
linians involved  in  hunting. 

“The  broad  picture  is  to  turn  the  numbers  around,”  said  Susie  Fish,  hunting  retention 
and  recruitment  coordinator  for  the  commission.  A 2001  study  found  that  the  number 
of  hunters  declined  nationwide  by  7 percent  in  10  years,  and  by  22  percent  in  North 
Carolina  over  the  same  period. 

Reasons  cited  for  waning  hunter  participation  range  from  more  dual-income  fam- 
ilies who  work  longer  hours  to  greater  competition  for  leisure  time  (“The  Newest 
Generation,”  May  2005).  Development  trends  also  play  a role,  as  hunting  lands 
become  subdivisions  and  shopping  centers. 

The  Oct.  11-12  symposium  will  be  held  at  the  Riverfront  Convention  Center  in 
New  Bern.  The  symposium  will  explore  what  the  Wildlife  Commission — and  anyone 
else  interested  in  outdoor  recreation  — can  do  to  knock  down  the  barriers  to  hunting. 
Participants  will  devise  strategies  to  recruit  new  hunters  from  groups  who  traditionally 
have  been  underrepresented — women,  minorities  and  the  disabled,  for  example. 

“How  can  we  attract  these  groups?”  Fish  asked.  “We  have  some  ideas,  but  we  want  statistics 
and  some  more  information  before  we  do  anything.  That’s  why  it’s  so  important  for  us  to  have 
good  representation  from  a wide  range  of  groups  and  longtime  holders  of  hunting  licenses.” 
For  more  information  about  participating  in  the  symposium,  call  Fish  at  (919)  707-0059. 
The  grant  from  the  National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation,  a trade  organization,  comes  from 
its  Hunter  Heritage  Partnership  Grant  Program. 


N SEASON 


This  month,  these  hunting  seasons  are  open  in  North  Carolina: 

• Crow:  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  each  week  between  June  1,  2005,  and 
Feb.  28,  2006,  plus  Labor  Day  and  Christmas  Day. 

• Mourning  Dove:  Continues  through  Oct.  8. 

• Opossum  and  Raccoon:  Runs  from  sunrise  on  Oct.  17  to  Feb.  28. 

• Rails,  Gallinule  and  Moorhen:  Continues  through  Nov.  10. 

• Ruffed  Grouse:  Runs  Oct.  17-Feb.  28. 

• Squirrel:  Red  and  gray  season  runs  Oct.  17-Jan.  31.  Fox  squirrel  season  runs 
Oct.  17-Dec.  31  in  selected  counties. 

• White-tailed  Deer:  Eastern  bow  and  arrow  season  closes  on  Oct  7;  muzzleloading 
season  runs  Oct.  8 -Oct.  14;  gun  season  begins  on  Oct.  15.  Western  bow  season  stops 
on  Oct.  8 and  resumes  Oct.  17;  muzzleloading  season  runs  Oct.  10-Oct.  15.  Central 
bow  and  arrow  season  continues  through  Nov.  4.  Northwestern  bow  and  arrow  season 
continues  through  Nov.  1 1 . 

Check  the  2005-2006  North  Carolina  Inland  Fishing,  Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations 
Digest  for  bag  limits  and  applicable  maps  or  visit  www.ncwildlife.org. 
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NATUG  WAYS 


How  Do  Migrating  Birds  Navigate? 
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written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  David  Williams 


Birds  that  migrate  at  night  may  use 
the  stars  as  a compass.  Most  birds 
probably  confirm  their  visual  "com- 
passes”with  their  magnetic  sense. 


use  a sun  compass.  They  determine 
direction  by  correlating  the  sun's 
with  their  internal  clocks. 


Many  birds  have  a magnetic  compass 
sense  that  can  detect  magnetic  north. 
Cells  containing  magnetite,  an  iron 
mineral,  may  be  responsible  for  this 
sense.  Some  birds  can  even  pinpoint 
their  locations  by  sensing  local  vari- 
ations in  Earth’s  magnetic  field. 


BIRD  MIGRATION  IS  ONE  OF  THE  GREAT 

wonders  of  the  natural  world.  Most  birds  rely  on 
multiple  systems  to  find  their  way  to  and  from 
specific  points  on  the  globe. 


Many  birds  appear  to  augment  their  migration 
senses  by  remembering  landmarks.  In  some  species, 
young  birds  learn  migration  routes  by  traveling 
with  their  parents  or  other  adult  birds.  If  young 
birds  don't  receive  "instruction, "they'll  remain  all 
year  in  one  area,  like  our  resident  Canada  geese. 


OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


Chickens  of  the  Sea 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


“We’ve  had 
some  success, 
but  it’s  often 
been  a very 
strange  pursuit, 
fraught  with 
frustration." 


I suppose  a theologian  would  know,  but  1 can’t  recall 
hearing  that  a single  intentional  joke  appears  in  the 
Bible.  The  apostles  have  passed  along  no  anecdotes 
with  comical  twists,  no  topical  humor,  not  even  any 
puns.  Hard  to  believe  that  Peter  didn’t  share  a few 
with  his  fellow  fishermen,  but  they  haven’t  survived. 
Yet,  somebody  up  there  apparently  has  an  appreciation 

for  practical  jokes,  and 
those  of  us  who  fish  are 
suspicious  that  we  may 
be  favorite  targets.' 

For  years,  some 
of  my  fishing  buddies 
and  1 have  devoted  an 
unseemly  amount  of 
time  to  chasing  albacore 
with  a fly  rod.  We’ve 
had  some  success,  but 
it’s  often  been  a very 
strange  pursuit,  fraught 
with  frustration. 

Last  fall,  for  example,  we  made  several  futile  trips 
beginning  in  October.  “You’re  wasting  your  time 
because  the  water  is  still  too  warm  this  year,”  we  were 
told.  It’s  true  that  albacore  don’t  usually  show  up  until 
the  water  cools  and  the  Spanish  mackerel  leave,  but 
we  have  had  some  superb  days  catching  both  species 
around  Cape  Lookout  even  when  it  was  hot  enough 
to  wear  shorts  and  a T-shirt.  Last  October,  however, 
we  never  got  into  any  big  Spanish  or  early  albacore. 

Then,  on  a cool  day  in  November,  conditions  finally 
seemed  right.  We’d  gotten  reports  that  the  albacore 
had  arrived,  so  Harry  Bailes  and  Dave  Fussell  met  me 
at  Beaufort  one  morning.  Our  official  position  was 
one  of  dubious  hope. 

Beaufort  Inlet  was  our  first  stop,  but  we  found  no 
albacore  there  or  along  Shackleford  Banks.  At  Barden 
Inlet,  dozens  of  boats  milled  aimlessly  and  the  fisher- 
men looked  glum.  We  headed  out  past  the  rock  jetty 
to  Cape  Point  and  the  shoals  beyond.  Nobody  had 
seen  any  albacore. 

Well  past  sunset,  we  called  it  quits  and  joined  a 
flotilla  of  weary  fishermen  heading  home.  We  were 
nearly  within  casting  distance  of  the  boat  ramp  when 
we  entered  the  small  basin  under  the  Inland  Waterway 
bridge.  Of  course,  that’s  where  we  spotted  a small 
school  of  albacore. 

“This  is  cruel,”  Harry  said.  “Here  we’ve  spent  the 
day  running  all  over  creation  looking  for  fish,  and  they 
show  up  practically  under  the  very  dock  we  left.” 


“And,  as  usual,  they’re  feeding  where  we  ain’t,  and 
always  beyond  casting  range,”  added  Dave. 

We  didn’t  land  one,  nor  did  anyone  else.  That  sort 
of  thing  occurs  so  regularly  among  alhacore  fishermen 
that  it’s  amazing  the  market  isn’t  flooded  with  used 
boats  and  10-weight  fly  rods.  But  we  don’t  give  up, 
arguably  because  fishermen  have  the  brainpower  of 
your  average  chicken. 

The  evidence  is  irrefutable.  Years  ago,  scientists 
studying  animal  behavior  trained  chickens  to  peck 
certain  buttons  to  obtain  food.  When  food  was  with- 
held, the  chickens  would  eventually  stop  pecking  the 
buttons.  But  those  cruel  scientists  discovered  that  if 
you  reinforced  the  pecking  behavior  by  releasing  food 
only  one  more  time,  the  chickens  would  then  continue 
pecking  that  button  until  they  keeled  over  of  starva- 
tion, even  if  they  were  never  rewarded  again.  Think  of 
albacore  as  RROE  (random  reinforcement  obsession 
enhancement)  buttons. 

Our  reinforcement  in  this  comedy  took  place  two 
weeks  later.  Harry  and  I joined  company  with  friends  in 
two  other  boats  and  headed  for  Cape  Lookout.  Albacore 
were  supposedly  thick.  Sure,  right,  we  thought,  but 
maybe  it  was  worth  a few  more  pecks.  The  search  proved 
frustratingly  familiar  until  we  finally  threaded  our  way 
through  the  shoals  off  Cape  Lookout  and  wound  up  a 
mile  or  so  off  the  beach  in  the  front  of  the  lighthouse. 

Schools  of  albacore  were  everywhere,  chasing  bait- 
fish  that  showered  out  of  the  water  ahead  of  them  so 
thick  they  looked  like  metal  flakes  squirted  from  a 
giant  hose.  Thousands  of  gulls  dipped  and  dove,  while 
huge  flocks  of  pelicans  sat  in  tight  groups  over  the  bait, 
affording  the  deceptive  appearance  of  cover  for  the 
frantic  bait.  I don’t  know  how  many  8-  to  13-pound 
albacore  Harry  and  I caught  and  released — our  fair 
share,  for  sure.  A gull  even  grabbed  Harry’s  fly,  yield- 
ing an  exciting  aerial  battle  before  it  was  released  (his 
avian  total  included  three  gulls  and  a pelican  — it  was 
virtually  impossible  to  avoid  them). 

A ball  of  bait  took  scant  refuge  under  Jeff  Pickering’s 
boat  for  several  hours,  and  he,  Jim  Rice  and  Malcolm 
Finleyson  caught  many  albacore  by  simply  dangling 
their  flies  over  the  side.  Despite  the  time  expended 
boating  each  fish,  their  final  count  was  an  amazing 
51  albacore  landed  and  released. 

I don’t  know  what  the  others  were  thinking  as  we 
headed  in  at  dusk,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  I could 
anticipate  fishing  for  albacore  the  rest  of  my  life  with- 
out catching  another.  That  might  be  a source  of  amuse- 
ment beyond  the  Pearly  Gates,  but  not  for  us  chickens. 
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OUTDOOR  MOMENT 


Monarch  butterfly  on  zinnia 


IN  THE  NOVEMBER  ISSUE 


◄ HUMMERS  AFTER 
SUMMER 

Tar  Heels  have  reported 
increasing  numbers  of  rufous 
hummingbirds  and  a handful 
of  other  species  — including 
buff-bellied, green  violet-ear 
and  green-breasted  mango  — 
as  the  temperature  drops. 

TROPHY  CATS 

Enormous,  whiskered  brutes 
are  ready  to  fight  in  North 
Carolina’s  rivers  and  lakes. 
Anglers  can't  resist  the  chal- 
lenge of  landing  a 40-pound 
flathead  or  blue  catfish. 

A RAMP  FOR  WILDLIFE 

A corps  of  perseverant  engi- 
neers has  created  a Core  Sound 
boat  ramp  that  carefully  pre- 
serves wildlife  habitat. 
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Lithography  by  PBN\  Graphics  Inc. 
Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina 
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MORE  THAN  JUST  A BOAT  RAMP 
written  by  Greg  Jenkins 
photographed  by  Scott  Taylor 

Wildlife  Commission  engineers  tread  lightly  in  an 
environmentally  sensitive  area. 


CRAZY  ABOUT  BIO  CATFISH 

written  by  Dan  Kibler 

Anglers  can’t  seem  to  resist  the  challenge  of  landing 
a 40-pound  flathead  or  blue  catfish. 


HUMMINGBIRDS  IN  WINTER 

written  and  photographed  by  Todd  Pusser 

A dozen  kinds  of  hummingbirds  have  been  spotted 
in  the  Tar  Heel  State  in  the  depths  of  winter. 


SAILING  OUT  OF  HISTORY 

written  by  Jim  Wilson 

Maritime  historians  built  a colonial-era  workboat 
without  models,  photos  or  blueprints.  The  result 
is  the  Periauger. 


DEER  HUNTING  102 

written  by  John  R.  Green  Jr. 
photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw 
illustrated  by  Jackie  Pittman 


30  DEER  CAN  TELL  BY  THE  SMELL 

written  by  Dan  Kibler  | photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw 


Armed  and  educated,  you  are  almost  ready  to  go  on  a hunt. 
Heed  a few  final  tips  before  you  pursue  your  first  whitetail. 
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Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is  the  official  educational  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation  of  North  Carolina’s  wildlife 
and  other  interrelated  natural  resources  and  also  to  the  environment  we  share  with  them. 


editor's  note 


Colonial  boatbuilders  felled  giant  cypress  trees  as  old  as  the  Magna  Carla  to  make 
the  dugout  workboats  that  powered  coastal  commerce.  For  “Sailing  Out  of  History,” 
staff  writer  Jim  Wilson  drove  to  the  original  Washington  to  sail  a modern-day  periauger 
crafted  from  chunks  of  smaller  cypress  trees  (the  old-growth  cypress  are  long  gone).  The 
wind  didn’t  cooperate  for  some  of  the  periauger’s  maiden  voyage,  however,  and  unlike 
their  colonial  counterparts,  the  crew  couldn’t  afford  to  wait  days  for  the  sails  to  fill.  The 
periauger  was  towed  by  gas-powered  sailboat  to  Bath,  where  Jim  was  met  by  the  support 
vehicle  that  took  him  back  to 
Washington  for  the  trip  home. 

Once  we  could  claim  giant 
cypresses  and  time  as  expend- 
able resources.  Now  gasoline  is 
our  resource  of  choice;  in  the 
past,  it’s  been  relatively  cheap, 
plentiful  . . . and  nonrenewable. 

We  know  one  day  we  won’t  have 
petroleum.  Supply  will  diminish 
even  if  demand  remains  constant.  At  this  writing,  a gallon  of  gasoline  sells  for  $2.99  in 
downtown  Raleigh,  and  natural  gas  prices  are  predicted  to  peak  this  winter. 

What’s  gas  got  to  do  with  wildlife?  We’ve  all  heard  the  answers.  Wildlife  biologists 
point  to  loss  of  habitat  from  oil  exploration  and  roadways;  they  claim  that  global  warm- 
ing from  carbon  dioxide  emissions  is  a primary  wildlife  threat.  But  there’s  hope  that 
we  can  change  course  — in  our  families,  corporations  and  even  our  government. 

The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  committed  in  1999  to  incorporate  “green” 
technology  in  new  construction  projects.  We’re  using  practical  techniques  to  reduce 
our  demand  on  nonrenewable  energy  reserves  and  cut  pollution  that  spoils  air,  water 
and  habitat.  Read  “More  Than  Just  a Boat  Ramp”  to  see  the  policy  in  effect  at  a new 
boat  ramp  on  Core  Sound.  Project  designers  predict  that  energy-saving  materials  and 
systems  incorporated  in  the  commission’s  new  office  headquarters  will  reduce  energy 
consumption  by  48  percent  over  a conventional  office  building.  Commission  staff 
recently  moved  into  the  facility  on  the  campus  of  N.C.  State  University;  we  hope  the 
new  building  will  work  for  wildlife  by  reducing  energy  consumption  this  winter. 


Margaret  Martin 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


Stuffed  with  Information 

The  article  “Display  the  Right  Way”in  the 
Sept.  2005  issue  was  very  informative  and 
covered  most  of  the  bases.  However,  the  part 
about  wrapping  fish,  birds  and  small  mammals 
in  newspaper  was  a little  confusing.  Always 
be  sure  to  put  them  in  a plastic  bag  first,  then 
insulate  by  wrapping  newspaper  on  the  out- 
side of  the  plastic.  Without  the  plastic  barrier, 
the  newspaper  will  quickly  wick  away  mois- 
ture and  cause  freezer  burn. 

I would  like  to  add  that  although  it  may 
take  six  months  for  a taxidermist  to  complete 
your  mount,  you  should  not  wait  another  six 
months  to  pick  it  up.  Mounts  should  always 
be  picked  up  promptly.  Storage  space  in  some 
shops  is  limited. 

North  Carolina  produces  some  of  the  best 
taxidermists  in  the  world  and  many  have  their 
own  Web  sites.  Whatever  method  you  use  to 
choose  a taxidermist,  you  need  to  look  at  their 
work  if  possible.  Price  shopping  over  the  phone 
for  the  cheapest  just  doesn't  pay.  Thanks  for 
the  great  article. 

Lindsey  Triplett,  President 
N.C.  Taxidermists  Association 
Granite  Falls 

Benefits  of  Subscribership 

I have  been  a subscriber  of  WINC  for  three  years 
now,  but  have  been  reading  issues  occasion- 
ally for  over  25  years.  As  a lifelong  resident  of 
Rocky  Mount  and  North  Carolina,  I am  very 


interested  in  the  conser- 
vation of  wildlife  in  our 
great  state  and  in  learn- 
ing more  about  it.  I read 
every  issue  from  cover 
to  cover  and  enjoy  the 
articles  and  photogra- 
phy so  much,  but  espe- 
cially the  Wild  Places 
features  and  articles  by 
Jeff  Beane  and  Clyde 
Sorenson  (just  to  name 
two  of  the  excellent  con- 
tributors to  the  magazine). 
My  son,  Ryan,  who  is 
almost  7 years  old,  is  very  interested  in  learn- 
ing about  the  outdoors  and  wildlife,  so  I want 
to  make  sure  I am  being  a good  role  model  in 
this  respect  for  him.  I really  learn  a great  deal 
from  each  issue  of  your  magazine.  Please  know 
that  your  work  makes  a positive  difference  in 
people’s  lives  and  our  wildlife. 

Jeff  Taylor 
Rocky  /Mount 

Right  on  Target 

Fantastic!  "Bet  the  Farm  on  Sporting  Clays” 
(Sept.  2005)  did  a great  job  of  representing 
what  a beautiful,  comfortable,  enjoyable  and 
conservation-oriented  range  the  Fowlers  have 
created  at  their  farm.  It  was  wonderful  to  see 
someone  write  such  a positive  and  truthful 
account  of  their  hard  work  and  investment. 

I hope  this  will  show  other  landowners  in  west- 
ern North  Carolina  and  elsewhere  that  selling 
to  developers  is  not  the  only  option  they  have 
to  generate  income,  and  that  this  does  noth- 
ing to  preserve  our  beautiful  land  and  natural 
resources  the  Lord  blessed  us  with. 

Bruce  Gatta 
Hendersonville 

The  Toll  of  Tobacco 

Over  the  years  I have  enjoyed  reading  Jim 
Dean's  down-home,  friendly  stories,  as  he  has 
often  told  tales  of  his  childhood  that  evoked 
memories  of  mine.  But  his  article  in  the  August 


issue  ("In  Tobacco's  Wake”)  was  certainly  not 
appreciated.  While  I truly  feel  sorry  for  the 
economic  plight  of  farmers,  this  shift  away 
from  a tobacco-dependent  agricultural  policy 
is  too  long  in  coming. 

For  almost  30  years  in  my  medical  career 
I have  seen  the  ravages  that  tobacco  produces 
in  families.  I have  watched  scores  of  patients 
die  horrible,  tobacco-related  deaths,  from 
basically  suffocating  because  of  breathing  dif- 
ficulties to  painful  cancer  spreading  from  their 
lungs  to  their  bones  or  other  organs.  And  the 
pain  of  the  patient  does  not  address  the  anguish 
that  their  families  and  loved  ones  must  endure. 

Every  year  tens  of  thousands  of  North 
Carolinians  suffer  horrible  diseases  because 
of  tobacco.  If  the  tobacco  farmers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  tobacco  industry  were  required  to 
see  the  suffering  and  pain  of  these  patients 
and  their  families,  they  would  unanimously 
change  the  crops  they  raise.  This  state,  this 
nation  and  this  world  have  for  a great,  long 
time  deserved  better. 

Robert  A.  Strickland,  M.D. 

Wake  Forest  University  School  of  Medicine 
Winston-Salem 

Not  So  Divine 

The  August  2005  issue  was  something  of  a 
letdown.  My  biggest  complaint  is  the  “Cod's 
Archer”article.  As  if  things  couldn't  be  worse 
than  you  providing  six  pages  of  free  advertis- 
ing to  Mr.  Tabor's  television  show,  it  happens 
to  be  a show  revolving  around  getting  children 
hooked  on  Christianity  through  hunting.  Of 
course,  the  ramblings  of  Mr.  Tabor  over  the  six 
sprawling  pages  were  quite  pleasurable.  The  New 
Yorker  magazine  it  most  certainly  "weren’t.” 

Jim  Dean’s  column  on  the  state's  tobacco 
industry  is  the  kind  of  content  to  which  you 
should  be  devoting  six  pages  and  posing  such 
questions  as:  Why  is  this  happening?  What  is 
the  national  and  global  state  of  tobacco  pro- 
duction? What  programs  exist  for  those  tran- 
sitioning out  of  this  industry?  To  echo  Mr.  Dean, 
it  is  certainly  the  end  of  an  era. 

Jason  Brown 
Brooklyn,  NY 


Letters  should  be  sent  vi< 


ers@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  /Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712. 


Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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MORE  THAN  JUST  A 


Written  by  Greg  Jenkins  / Photographed  by  Scott  Taylor 


Wildlife  Commission  engineers  used 
advanced  techniques  to  construct  a 
Down  East  boat  ramp  so  they  could 
tread  lightly  in  an  environmentally 


Motorists  on  U.S.  70  in  eastern 
Carteret  County  see  a lot  of\ 
pretty  scenery  on  their  drive. 
The  highway  crosses  miles  of  canals  and 
marshes  at  the  edge  of  Core  Sound  and  zig- 
zags through  the  seaside  communities  of 
Smyrna,  Williston,  Davis  and  Stacy.  The  pace 
of  change  is  slow  in  this  rural  Down  East 
setting,  so  when  something  new  comes 
along,  folks  take  notice. 

At  Oyster  Creek  just  north  of  the  Davis 
ferry  landing,  an  eye-catching  new  facility 
will  receive  a lot  of  attention  from  locals 
and  visitors  alike.  Engineers  from  the  N.C. 


Wildlife  Resources  Commission  have  built 
a new  boating  access  area  where  the  creek 
empties  into  the  sound.  The  construction  is 
more  than  just  a boat  ramp:  It’s  a meticulously 
planned,  carefully  executed  project  designed 
to  provide  access  to  a rich  fishing,  hunting 
and  boating  area  while  minimizing  impact 
on  wildlife  habitat. 

Driving  by  the  site,  you  see  a trio  of  docks, 
a pair  of  ramps,  access  for  disabled  boaters 
and  some  really  odd-looking  pavement. 
Closer  investigation  reveals  that  the  docks 
are  flanked  by  vinyl  breakwaters  with  slots 
cut  in  them,  that  the  weird  pavement  looks 


like  gray-colored  Rice  Krispies  Treats,  and 
that  the  shoreline  on  the  sound  side  is 
rimmed  with  a stone  sill  and  marsh  grass. 
Each  of  these  features  is  designed  to  aid  in 
protecting  the  creatures  that  reside  in  the 
highly  productive  estuary. 

The  state  Division  of  Water  Quality  clas- 
sifies Oyster  Creek  as  Outstanding  Resource 


The  access  area  was  designed  to  benefit 
wildlife  such  as  great  blue  herons.  A stone 
sill  (right)  protects  the  shoreline  and  pro- 
vides habitat  for  small  marine  creatures. 
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Because  the  site  had  been  occupied  for 
decades  by  a variety  of  businesses,  quite 
a bit  of  cleanup  was  required  before 
engineers  could  build  a boating  access 
area  there. 


Waters,  a designation  that  applies  only  to 
areas  with  value  for  habitat,  fisheries  and 
recreation.  The  estuary  with  its  extensive  , 
marshes  is  home  to  invertebrates  such  as 
fiddler  crabs,  blue  crabs,  oysters,  scallops, 
snails  and  many  other  small  marine  organ- 
isms. It  is  an  important  nursery  area  for  red 
drum,  speckled  trout,  spot  and  croakers. 
Wading  birds  and  raccoons  love  the  creek 
for  its  bounty  of  fresh  seafood.  More  than 
3,000  swans  winter  on  the  creek,  and  other 
waterfowl  feast  on  submerged  aquatic 
vegetation.  The  creatures  that  live  there 
most  likely  would  agree  that  the  area  has 
outstanding  resources. 


The  Oyster  Creek  boating  access  area 
is  a gateway  to  saltwater  fishing  in  adja- 
cent Core  Sound  and  on  Core  Banks, 
located  just  3 miles  to  the  east.  Boaters 
can  reach  the  ocean  by  traveling  6 miles 
north  to  Drum  Inlet  or  9 miles  south  to 
Barden  Inlet  and  the  Cape  Lookout  Bight. 
The  larger  marshes  in  the  area  are  prime 
locations  for  waterfowl  hunting. 

THE  PROJECT'S  GENESIS 

Oyster  Creek  has  been  inhabited  at  least  since 
the  1700s.  During  the  19th  century,  it  was 
home  to  people  who  moved  inland  from 
Portsmouth  Island.  A number  of  families 
lived,  farmed  and  fished  on  Oyster  Creek 
until  the  early  1900s.  The  creek  essentially 
served  as  the  dividing  line  between  the  towns 
of  Stacy  to  the  north  and  Davis  to  the  south. 


The  site  occupied  by  the  new  access  area 
served  a number  of  uses  during  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Beginning  in  1935,  it  was  home  to  a 
menhaden  processing  plant  before  the  oper- 
ation moved  to  Beaufort  in  1955.  A ham- 
burger stand  operated  there  at  the  foot  of 
the  Oyster  Creek  bridge  during  the  1950s. 
Sometime  later,  the  fish  plant  was  converted 
into  a marine  diesel  engine  repair  shop,  and 
it  finally  became  Oyster  Creek  Seafood, 
which  burned  in  1997. 

For  a while,  Down  East  residents  used  the 
site  to  launch  their  boats,  and  some  folks 
thought  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  ask  for  a 
better  facility.  A group  from  Davis  sent  a peti- 
tion with  135  signatures  (from  a town  of 
fewer  than  400  people)  asking  the  Wildlife 
Commission  to  build  a ramp  there.  That 
satisfied  one  of  the  commission’s 
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requirements  for  constructing  a new  access 
area — community  support . 

Staff  from  the  Division  of  Engineering 
Services  then  assessed  need  by  considering 
the  distance  of  the  proposed  facility  from 
other  public  and  private  ramps  and  by  eval- 
uating the  potential  boating  opportunities 
available.  Environmental  concerns  were 
a major  factor  in  the  decision,  and  the 
engineers  were  confident  that  they  could 
create  a building  plan  that  would  minimize 
impact  on  the  sensitive  area. 

“We  weren’t  required  by  law  to  go  to 
these  lengths  on  this  project,”  said  Gordon 
Myers,  chief  of  Engineering  Services.  “We 
did  it  to  be  good  stewards  of  the  environ- 
ment. Working  within  Outstanding  Resource 
Waters,  we  want  to  do  the  best  job  possi- 
ble. ...  It  was  a unique  opportunity.” 

A PLAN  TAKES  SHAPE 

Once  the  site  was  deemed  suitable  for  a boat- 
ing access  area,  the  first  step  was  to  contact 
the  N.C.  Department  of  Transportation  to 
make  arrangements  to  use  excess  highway 
right  of  way  at  the  site.  When  U.  S.  70  was 
first  built,  a wooden  bridge  crossed  Oyster 
Creek.  When  the  old  bridge  was  replaced 
with  a concrete  span,  the  road  moved  west 
but  the  right  of  way  stayed  put,  doubling  in 
width  because  it  incorporated  the  old  road- 
bed. Transportation  officials  gave  the  com- 
mission use  of  almost  half  an  acre  of  property, 
much  of  it  now  parking  space  for  the  boating 
access  site.  The  rest  of  the  land,  a little  less 
than  an  acre  and  a half,  was  purchased  from 
a private  landowner. 

Wildlife  Commission  engineers  set  out  to 
craft  a simple,  low-impact  design.  They  con- 
sulted with  other  state  agencies  and  univer- 
sity engineers,  they  researched  the  history 
of  the  site,  and  they  used  innovative  con- 
struction technology.  To  have  enough  space 
for  a driveway,  vehicle  and  trailer  parking, 
a turnaround  area  and  launch  ramps,  the 


engineers  needed  to  pave  about  a third  of 
the  small  site.  That  was  close  to  the  max- 
imum amount  of  paved  surface  allowed  by 
the  state  on  a developed  lot.  If  too  much  pave- 
ment was  poured  there,  stormwater  could 
sweep  contaminants  from  the  parking  lot 
straight  into  the  estuary. 

Engineers  came  up  with  a solution:  Pave 
part  of  the  site  with  pervious  concrete,  a porous 
substance  that  allows  stormwater  to  drain 
through  quickly,  even  during  heavy  rains.  The 
asphalt  driveway  surface  is  angled  toward 
the  pervious  parking  area,  which  serves  as  a 
conduit  into  a natural  filtering  system.  Rain- 
water is  funneled  through  the  concrete  into 
the  sandy  soil,  which  filters  petroleum  and 
other  pollutants  until  the  runoff  reaches  the 
water  table  3 to  5 feet  below  the  pavement. 

To  improve  wildlife  habitat  around  the 
site,  engineers  decided  to  install  a stone  sill 
like  those  endorsed  by  the  N.C.  Coastal 
Federation  (see  “Living  Shorelines  Law 
Enacted,”  Back  Porch,  Dec.  2003).  The  sill 
is  a shallow-water  rock  structure  built  par- 


Wildlife Commission  boating  techni- 
cians used  a large  crane  and  their  own 
hands  to  place  and  drive  dock  pilings. 
Later,  they  carefully  pushed  ramp  seg- 
ments into  place  with  a bulldozer. 


allel  to  the  shore.  Native  grasses  are  planted 
between  the  sill  and  the  beach,  tying  into 
an  existing  marsh  habitat.  By  stabilizing  the 
shoreline,  the  sill  protects  the  access  site 
from  beach  erosion  and  provides  a home 
for  shellfish,  crustaceans  and  immature  fish 
amongst  the  rocks  and  grass.  The  roots  of 
the  marsh  grasses  absorb  groundwater  and 
some  pollutants  as  they  flow  toward  Core 
Sound,  acting  as  a biological  filter. 

To  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  Wildlife 
Commission’s  efforts  to  maintain  high 
water  quality,  a private  water-testing  group 
will  monitor  three  wells  on  the  site  for  the 
next  several  years.  One  well  is  a control, 
located  on  the  far  end  of  the  site  from  the 
boat  ramp.  One  tests  the  water  under  the 
pervious  concrete,  and  the  third  lies  in 
the  marsh  within  the  sill. 


THE  TEAM  FOR  THE  TASK 


Mark  Cooney,  facilities  engineer  for  the 
Wildlife  Commission,  led  the  project  and 
managed  the  team  of  technicians.  To  success- 
fully complete  the  job,  his  crew  needed  to  be 
highly  skilled  in  multiple  trades  such  as 
masonry,  carpentry,  welding,  grading,  heavy 
equipment  operation  and  pile  driving.  And 
they  needed  to  perform  much  of  the  heavy 
work  during  the  winter — working  outside, 
exposed  to  wind  and  weather. 


OYSTER  CREEK 
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Technicians  from  the  commission’s 
Chinquapin  Depot  were  assigned  to  the 
task.  Crew  supervisor  Gary  Dail,  a 29-year 
veteran  of  the  commission,  along  with  Lex 
Padgett,  Matt  Turner  and  Billy  Windgard, 
worked  together  like  a well-oiled  machine 
to  complete  the  project.  The  small  touches 
and  attention  to  detail  in  each  stage  show 
the  skill  and  pride  the  technicians  brought 
to  their  jobs.  Instead  of  using  2 -by- 6 -inch 
beams  as  the  skeleton  for  the  docks,  the 
crew  used  4-by-6  lumber.  They  knew  from 
experience  that  2 -by- 6s  at  other  boating 
access  areas  were  chewed  up  by  nails  each 
time  a board  was  replaced.  The  4 -by- 6s,  in 
addition  to  creating  a stronger  infrastruc- 
ture for  the  docks,  allow  more  space  to  add 


new  boards,  which  are  fastened  with  screws 
instead  of  nails  for  durability.  Carpentry 
joints  where  docks  meet  walkways  are  light, 
and  the  4-by-6  stringers  are  straight  as  an 
arrow,  even  on  long  spans  of  dock. 

Before  the  decking  was  installed,  pilings 
had  to  be  put  in  place.  To  drive  in  the  dozens 
of  pilings,  the  team  brought  in  a 35-ton  crane 
that  operated  off  a modular  float  unit.  The 
box-shaped  pieces  of  the  float  platform  were 
delivered  on  a flatbed  18-wheeler,  removed 
with  the  crane,  and  locked  together  in  the 
water  to  form  a remarkably  stable  platform 
raft.  The  floating  system  allowed  the  crew 
to  work  in  water  as  shallow  as  2 feet  and  to 
place  the  crane  right  where  the  ramps  even- 
tually would  be  installed.  The  crane  sus- 
pended a 2,700-pound  vibratory  hammer 
used  to  grasp  pilings  and  literally  shake  them 
into  the  sand.  The  hammer’s  hydraulic  sys- 
tem used  vegetable-oil-based  fluid,  a safety 
element  that  could  prevent  an  environmental 
disaster  if  a hydraulic  line  broke  and  lubri- 
cants accidentally  spilled  into  the  water. 

The  pilings  support  vinyl  breakwaters, 
boardwalk-style  docks  and  walkways  acces- 
sible to  people  with  disabilities.  The  docks 
were  planked  with  fiberglass  decking  rather 
than  wood  because  fiberglass  lasts  longer 
in  the  unforgiving  salty,  sunny  environment. 
The  breakwaters  give  boaters  protection 
from  currents,  waves  and  tides,  keeping 
boats  from  rocking  or  drifting  off  trailers 
when  being  launched  or  taken  out.  Long 


walls  submerged  on  either  side  of  the  ramp 
have  2-inch-wide  slots  cut  every  2 feet,  allow- 
ing the  breakwaters  to  disperse  wave  energy 
better.  Water  movement  through  the  slots 
freshens  the  basin  created  between  the  vinyl 
walls  and  lets  marine  creatures  pass  through. 

To  construct  the  ramp  surface,  the  crew 
poured  concrete  into  forms  on  dry  land,  then 
pushed  the  massive  slabs  into  place  with 
a bulldozer.  The  other  option  for  pouring 
the  ramps  was  to  build  a coffer  dam  around 
the  entire  launch  site,  then  pump  the  water 
out  to  provide  a dry  area  for  the  concrete  to 
cure.  But  the  push-slab  method  seemed  to 
be  a natural  for  this  project  because  of  envi- 
ronmental concerns.  The  key  to  this  ramp- 
building  technique  is  having  an  experi- 
enced, steady  bulldozer  operator.  If  a slab 
gets  crooked,  straightening  it  is  terribly  dif- 
ficult. It’s  a bit  like  paddling  a canoe  through 
swamp  mud.  If  you  get  sideways,  it’s  tough 
to  get  going  in  the  right  direction  again,  so 
you’d  better  paddle  straight  to  begin  with. 

This  fall,  waterfowl  hunters  and  intrepid 
anglers  will  be  among  the  first  to  use  the  new 
Oyster  Creek  boating  access  area.  Those 
outdoorsmen  and  the  thousands  of  boaters 
who  will  follow  them  in  the  coming  years 
probably  won’t  realize  that  the  site  was  con- 
structed using  advanced  technology  and 
superior  skill  with  a goal  of  protecting  the 
surrounding  wildlife  habitat. 

But  when  they  pull  their  boats  out  of 
Core  Sound,  they  might  appreciate  how  well 


Pervious  concrete  was  poured  into  wooden  molds  to  create  the  parking  area.  Wading  birds 
such  as  spotted  sandpipers  will  be  able  to  feed  at  the  shoreline  of  the  access  area. 


the  access  area  blends  into  its  natural  sur- 
roundings. Anglers  in  wheelchairs  might 
enjoy  their  easy  access  to  the  docks.  Folks 
launching  in  a stiff  breeze  might  be  thankful 
to  have  long  breakwaters  there.  A few  people 
might  notice  that  there  is  no  water  standing 
on  the  pavement  after  a heavy  rain. 

For  most  people,  it's  just  a nice  boat  ramp 
they  can  use  for  free.  But  for  the  animals 
that  live  there,  it  is  much  more:  It’s  a man- 
made wildlife  sanctuary.  ^ 


The  site’s  low-profile,  low-impact  design 
is  intended  to  allow  blue  crabs  and  other 
marine  animals  to  thrive  in  the  rich 
Oyster  Creek  estuary. 
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OYSTER  CREEK  BOATING  ACCESS  AREA 

This  cutaway  shows  the  natural  filtering  process  below  the  surface  at  the  dotted  line  on  the  diagram  on  the  opposite  page.  Pervious 
concrete  covering  the  parking  area  allows  rainwater  to  drain  through  to  sand  below.  The  porous  pavement  also  serves  as  a subsurface 
holding  basin  as  the  ground  absorbs  rainwater.  Sand  filters  out  pollutants,  allowing  cleaner  water  to  enter  the  water  table  below. 
Some  water  moving  underground  toward  Core  Sound  is  absorbed  by  roots  of  grasses,  further  filtering  out  pollutants. 
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II 


The  power  was  unbelievable,  the  weight  immovable.  It  felt  like  my  hook  must 
have  been  attached  to  a submarine  on  the  bottom  of  the  Yadkin  River,  one 
that  moved  a couple  of  feet  one  way,  then  a couple  more  in  a different 
direction — no  matter  what  1 tried  to  do. 

1 held  on  for  dear  life,  my  knees  banging  into  the  boat’s  transom.  I tried  to  stretch 
the  heavy  rod  out  far  enough  to  keep  the  rope-thick  line  out  of  the  lower  unit  of  the 
motor  as  some  huge,  unseen  fish  sounded. 

That  feat  accomplished,  I was  dragged  to  the  port  side  of  the  boat  in  a matter  of 
seconds  and  slammed  into  the  gunwales  as  the  submarine  reversed  course.  The  fight 
didn’t  last  much  longer;  the  fish  swam  around  an  anchor  rope  and  broke  the  line. 

The  bout  was  over  in  30  seconds,  but  my  heart  rate  was  somewhere  between  end- 
of-football-practice  sprints  and  cardiac  arrest.  I huffed  and  puffed  a little  while, 
waiting  to  calm  down  and  trying  to  figure  out  what  had  just  happened.  I remember 
experiencing  the  same  rush  and  the  bitter  disappointment  that  followed  after  missing 
a big  9-point  buck  in  the  wide  open. 

“1  got  a look  at  him.  He  was  a big  one,”  Robert  Potts  said,  shaking  his  head  none 
too  happily  as  he  pulled  the  rod  out  of  my  trembling  hands  and  started  to  tie  on  more 
terminal  tackle.  “Maybe  40  or  45  pounds.” 

written  by  Dan  Kibler 


That  was  my  introduction  to  the  world  of 
trophy  catfishing — using  specialized  tackle 
and  baits  to  target  huge,  individual  flathead 
or  blue  catfish.  The  enormous,  whiskered 
brutes  commonly  push  the  40-pound  mark 
in  rivers  and  lakes  around  North  Carolina. 

It  is  a sport  that,  by  all  accounts,  is  blos- 
soming across  the  state  and  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  country.  Tackle  companies  that  once 
catered  to  bass,  trout  and  saltwater  fishermen 
have  introduced  rods  and  reels  designed 
solely  for  big  catfish.  Tournament  trails 
devoted  to  catfish  offer  thousands  of  dollars 
in  prizes.  How-to  books  on  catching  big  cat- 
fish have  appeared  on  the  shelves;  outdoors 
magazines  describe  the  ins  and  outs  of  try- 
ing to  catch  the  biggest  freshwater  game  fish 
that  swim  in  North  American  waters.  The 
editor  of  one  national  magazine  reported 
that  he  had  experienced  a 400-percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  “hits”  on  catfish 
articles  in  his  online  publications. 

Once  the  subject  of  Huck  Finn  tales  and 
stories  quietly  retold  by  old-timers  around 
fishing  shanty  campfires,  monster  catfish 
are  now  a part  of  everyday  life  around  tackle 
shops  and  marinas  across  the  Southeast. 
Fishermen  are  putting  away  their  bass 
tackle,  buying  huge  landing  nets  and  even 
bigger  cast  nets,  and  going  on  the  water  in 
search  of  maybe  only  one  or  two  bites. 

Potts  is  one  such  fisherman.  A former 
deer  and  turkey  hunting  guide  in  Texas,  he 
returned  to  his  native  Davie  County  two 
years  ago  because  of  the  irresistible  attrac- 
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POTTS 


Anglers  can  t seem  to  resist  the  chal 


tion  of  the  big  flathead  catfish  in  the  Yadkin, 
a river  where  he  fished  and  swam  as  a boy. 
He  bought  a boat  built  specifically  for  river 
fishing  and  rigged  it  with  a jet  drive  so  he 
could  skim  across  shoals  only  a few  inches 
deep.  Then  he  loaded  on  the  heavy  tackle  — 
rods  as  stiff  as  pool  cues,  huge  reels,  5/0  to 
7/0  hooks,  80-pound  test  line,  egg  sinkers 
weighing  up  to  6 or  8 ounces  — to  lead  guide 
parties  in  search  of  trophy  catfish. 

He  understands  the  literal  and  figurative 
pull  of  a 40-pound  catfish.  “The  adrenaline 
rush  is  something,”  Potts  said.  “You  can 
catch  a 5-pound  or  6-pound  fish  of  another 
species  that  might  be  real  big  for  that  species, 
but  if  you  hook  up  with  one  of  these  big  cat- 
fish, the  sheer  power  you  feel — that’s  where 
the  adrenaline  rush  is,  fighting  a fish  that  big. 
When  you  get  one  close  to  the  boat,  it’s  like 
you’ve  hooked  a trackhoe,  a diesel.  You  can’t 
do  anything  with  ’em. 

“I  can  remember  when  Royce  Flippen 
caught  that  63-pound  flathead  (a  former 
state  record).  Everybody  around  here  was 
thinking,  This  is  the  river  where  we’ve  been 
fishing  and  swimming  our  whole  lives,  and 
there  are  fish  in  it  that  big.’” 

Big  catfish  are  the  stuff  of  which  leg- 
ends are  made.  In  one  story,  divers  mak- 
ing repairs  at  Badin  Dam  50  feet  below 
the  surface  reported  seeing  flatheads  and 
blues  as  long  as  they  were  tall.  Divers  inves- 
tigating an  airplane  that  crashed  in  Kerr 
Lake  in  the  early  1960s  came  back  with 
tales  of  catfish  as  big  as  large  hogs  swim- 


NCWRC 


ming  along  the  bottom,  looking  big  enough 
to  have  swallowed  Jonah. 

Potts’  biggest  Yadkin  River  flathead  is  a 
48-pounder.  Brian  Newberger  broke  the  state 
flathead  record  just  this  September  with  a 
78-pound  fish  from  the  Cape  Fear  River  (see 
story,  page  37).  The  world  flathead  catfish 
record  is  123  pounds.  Blue  catfish  are  gener- 
ally bigger  and  more  widespread,  with  an 
85 -pound  fish  from  Lake  Norman  holding 
the  state  record;  a 124-pounder  caught  in 
Iowa  this  summer  set  a new  world  record. 

Flatheads  were  originally  native  to 
the  Mississippi  River  drainage.  In  North 
Carolina,  that  means  rivers  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state.  According  to  fisheries 
biologist  Scott  Van  Horn  of  the  N.C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission,  blues  were 
never  found  in  North  Carolina  waters 


A pair  of  big  blue  catfish  rewards  a win- 
ter fishing  trip  to  Mountain  Island  Lake. 
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years  ago,  I had  a project  going 
with  some  guys  from  Duke 
Power,”  Van  Horn  said.  “They 
were  trying  to  keep  track  of 
striped  bass  growth  rates 
and  body  conditions  in  Lake 
Norman.  They  set  something 
like  300  feet  of  net  in  the 
[Duke  Power]  State  Park  area 
and  around  some 
of  the  islands  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  lake.  When 
they  checked,  they  had  around 
300  blue  cats  in  there,  from  2 to 
23  pounds.  There  was  a catfish 
for  every  foot  of  net,  all  wrapped 
up.  1 think  they  eventually  had 
to  throw  the  net  away. 

“We  were  doing  some  sam- 
pling in  Badin  Lake  for  strip- 
ers, and  that  requires  you  to  fish 
some  pretty  big  nets,”  Van  Horn 
said.  “I  was  impressed  by  the 
KIBLER  numbers  of  flatheads  that  we 
caught — and  blues.  1 was  stunned  by  how 
many  flatheads  we  kept  bumping  into  that 
were  in  the  10-  to  15-pound  class.  There’s 
probably  not  a lake  on  the  lower  Yadkin 
chain  you  can  go  to  where  you  can’t  catch 
a flathead.  Kerr  Lake  [Buggs  Island]  has  a 
lot  of ’em,  and  they’re  in  some  of  the  east- 
ern rivers:  the  Neuse  and  the  Cape  Fear. 
There  are  blues  in  the  Roanoke,  and  if  you 
had  to  pick  places  for  blues,  Gaston  and 
Kerr  would  be  very  good,  and  Norman 
is  just  zipping  along.” 


William  Zost  found  evidence  that  Kerr 
Lake  has  some  enormous  blue  catfish.  He  won 
an  extended  wrestling  match  with  a huge  fish 
near  the  mouth  of  Bluestone  Creek  one  night 
last  summer,  a fish  that  was  50.5  inches  long 
and  almost  40  inches  in  girth.  Zost  and  his 
wife,  Nana,  kept  the  fish  alive  for  more  than 
five  hours  while  trying  to  find  a place  that 
was  open  so  they  could  weigh  it  and  release 
it  back  into  the  lake.  The  fish  finally  died, 
and  Zost  had  it  mounted. 

“A  lot  of  folks  up  here,  if  you  let  a big 
catfish  die,  it’s  like  you’ve  done  something 
to  one  of  their  kinfolks,”  said  Zost,  whose 
92.28-pound  fish  became  Virginia’s  state 
record  based  on  where  he  caught  it  in  Kerr, 
a 49,500-acre  lake  that  straddles  the  North 
Carolina- Virginia  state  line.  “A  fish  like  that, 
you  don’t  want  him  to  die  of  old  age  and 
never  be  appreciated,  but  you  want  him  to 
get  the  respect  he  deserves,  then  go  back 
and  grow  some  more  and  spawn  some  more. 

“A  lot  of  people  are  practicing  catch- 
and-release  on  big  catfish,  and  it’s  a growing 
sport.  1 talk  to  guys  all  the  time  who  say,  T 


The  author  pulls  in  his  share  of  catfish  on  a guided  fishing  trip.  Fishing  guide 
Robert  Potts  (below  and  right)  rigged  up  a river  boat  with  heavy  tackle  to 
fish  for  flatheads  on  the  Yadkin  River. 


before  the  commission  stocked  rivers  and 
reservoirs  with  blues  and  flatheads  in  the 
middle  of  the  20th  century. 

“We  stocked  some  flatheads  in  the  Yadkin, 
Catawba  and  Cape  Fear  rivers,  and  we  put 
some  blues  in  the  Catawba  and  maybe  the 
Cape  Fear,”  Van  Horn  said.  “We  put  4,000 
blues  in  Lake  Norman  in  1969,  and  nobody 
saw  a blue  catfish  there  for  20  years.  Then 
they  all  of  a sudden  showed 
up.  We  quit  stocking  them 
long  ago  when  we  realized  the 
damage  they  can  do  to  native 
fishes  in  places  where  they 
don’t  belong. 

“What’s  happening  now 
is  that  as  they’ve  gotten  more 
popular,  anglers  are  moving 
’em  around.  It’s  getting  harder 
to  find  a place  that  doesn’t 
have  blue  cats.  If  they  don’t 
now,  they’ll  have  them  within 
the  decade  because  of  the  pre- 
valence of  these  unauthorized 
transplants.”  (See  “Permit  Required,”  page 
37,  for  new  regulation  on  fish  stocking.) 

Van  Horn  says  blues  and  flatheads  are 
good  generalists.  “They’ll  eat  a lot  of  dif- 
ferent things,”  he  said.  “One  of  the  things 
they’re  doing  is  exploiting  the  freshwater 
mussels  and  Asiatic  clams  we  have  in 
some  our  lakes.  Flatheads  have  a prefer- 
ence for  live  bait.” 

Large  numbers  of  big  catfish  some- 
times turn  up  when  fisheries  biologists 
are  sampling  for  other  fish.  “Six  or  seven 
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used  to  he  ;t  bass  fisherman,'  then  they  eaught 
a big  cat  fish  and  had  a tremendous  time." 

Despite  his  catfish’s  enormous  size,  Zost 
doesn't  think  it  will  last  as  a record,  even 
though  the  previous  big  Virginia  blue  was 
75  pounds.  “A  lot  of  guys  said  that  was  a 
pretty  big  jump,  from  75  to  92,  but  I'm  gonna 
tell  you,  1 don't  believe  I’ll  hold  the  record 
very  long.  The  conditions  are  favorable  at 
Buggs  Island,  with  an  abundance  of  bait  in 
the  lake.  There  are  some  real  monsters  out 
there,  and  it’s  just  gotta  be  somebody  lucky 
enough  to  hook  one.  When  we  go  fishing, 
that's  what  we’re 
after — big  catfish.” 

Ed  Davis  of 
Fayetteville  made 
catching  big  catfish 
his  second  career 
after  retiring  from 
the  military.  He 
caught  the  former 
state-record  flat- 
head  in  1994  and 
owns  four  IGFA 
line-class  world 
records,  including 
2 -pound  test  flat- 
head  (33  pounds), 

80-pound  test  flat- 
head  (69  pounds), 

6 -pound  fly  rod 
tippet  blue  cat- 
fish (28.69)  and 
16 -pound  fly  rod 
tippet  blue  catfish 
(42  pounds). 

Davis  did  most  of  his  damage  on  the  Cape 
Fear  River.  He  spent  up  to  72  hours  on  the 
water  at  a time,  moving  from  spot  to  spot, 
searching  with  his  depth  finder  for  the  huge 
arcs  on  its  screen  that  indicated  a big,  soli- 
tary blue  or  flathead  setting  up  shop  for  the 
day  in  a deep  hole  or  in  the  relatively  calm 
water  downstream  from  some  obstruction. 

He  would  come  back  at  night  to  target 
a single  fish,  often  putting  out  a handful  of 
live  or  cut  baits.  Sometimes  he  used  out- 
rigger clips  to  attach  his  line  to  overhang- 
ing limbs  along  the  bank,  before  moving 
to  the  middle  of  the  river  so  his  boat 
wouldn’t  spook  the  fish. 

Potts  understands  Davis’  kind  of  think- 
ing. “A  big  catfish  is  like  a big  buck,  in  a 
way,”  Potts  said.  “Trying  to  catch  one  is  like 
trying  to  hunt  a big  deer.  They  live  kind  of  a 
secluded  life.  They  may  not  be  as  smart  as  a 
buck,  but  the  bigger  ones,  they  can  just  feel 


il  when  you're  around.  And  a big  cal  fish  is 
kind  ol  a creature  ol  mystique.  It’s  prehis- 
toric looking.  Fighting  one  is  a little  like 
turkey  hunting.  Once  you’ve  experienced 
il,  you’re  never  the  same.” 

When  Potts  heads  to  the  Yadkin  River 
around  dusk  for  an  all-night  calfishing 
excursion,  he  chooses  his  fishing  hole  for 
many,  of  the  same  reasons  that  a deer  hunter 
chooses  the  location  of  his  tree  stand.  He 
looks  for  places  that  are  protected  from  the 
current,  places  where  a flathead  can  spend 
the  day,  or  places  where  it  is  apt  to  stop 
when  it  cruises 
along,  looking 
for  food. 

“To  start  with, 
you’ve  got  to  know 
what  a flathead 
likes,  and  he’s  like 
an  old  bass.  He 
likes  to  set  up 
around  a big  stump 
or  a log  or  rocks,” 
he  said.  “I’ve  caught 
30-pound  flatheads 
in  only  3 or  4 feet 
of  water.  Your  blue 
catfish  tend  to  stay 
more  out  in  the 
deeper  water,  near 
the  channels.” 
Flathead  fish- 
ing is  great  in  the 
Yadkin  River  at 
night  throughout 
the  summer.  Potts 
believes  that  some  big  flatheads  stay  in 
the  river  year-round,  and  some  split  time 
between  the  river  and  High  Rock  Lake. 

The  hotter  the  weather  gets,  the  more  flat- 
heads  move  into  the  river  for  cooler,  better- 
oxygenated  water.  Potts  likes  to  fish  from 
May  through  November  for  trophy  flatheads. 

Blue  cats  are  more  of  a 12-months-a- 
year  fishery.  Jerry  Neeley  of  Bessemer  City 
and  Chris  Nichols  of  Gastonia  team  up 
to  guide  fishermen  for  largemouth  bass, 
crappie,  stripers  and  channel  catfish  on 
Lake  Norman,  Mountain  Island  Lake  and 
Lake  Wylie  during  the  hotter  months.  But 
they  reserve  the  winter  for  blue  catfish. 

From  November  through  February,  they 
might  catch  a dozen  or  more  blues  in  a trip 
to  Lake  Wylie  or  Mountain  Island  Lake.  Fish 
weighing  from  5 to  25  pounds  are  caught 
on  a variety  of  cut  baits  like  shad,  bream 
and  crappie.  Bream  and  crappie  are  also 


Fisheries  biologist  Scott  Van  Horn  sometimes 
hauls  up  big  catfish  when  sampling  for  other 
species  with  large  nets. 


WHCH  ABOVE 

avef^ace 


Blue  catfish 

average  size:  10-20  lbs. 


state  record:  85  lbs. 


Flathead  catfish 


prime  live  bait  for  flatheads  — along  with 
goldfish — -but  fishermen  are  required  to 
catch  them  on  rod  and  reel;  they  can’t  be 
netted  and  used  for  bait. 

“Fishing  for  big  catfish  has  just  exploded 
over  about  the  last  four  years,”  said  Neeley. 
“There  are  a lot  of  catfish  clubs  springing 
up.  It  used  to  be  you  never  heard  about  any- 
thing like  that,  but  now  there  are  two  or 
three  [tournament]  trails  for  catfish  that 
will  draw  20  or  30  or  50  boats. 

“When  people  call  for  trips  now,  they’ll 
tell  you,  we  just  want  two  or  three  good 
bites  and  maybe  one  real  big  fish,  and  we 
can  usually  do  that,”  he  said.  “You  just  have 
to  fish  a little  deeper  and  maybe  use  a little 
bigger  bait,  but  you  can  catch  a 20-pound 
blue  at  Norman  and  Mountain  Island  just 
about  every  trip.”  ^ 


Dan  Kibler  is  the  outdoors  editor  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal. 
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IN  WINTER 


To  see  a ruby-throated  hummingbird  is  always  a delight.  But  a dozen  other  kinds  of 
hummingbirds  have  been  spotted  in  the  Tar  Heel  State,  often  in  the  depths  of  winter. 


written  and  photographed  by  Todd  Pusser 


Frost  sparkled  along  the 
edges  of  the  windowpane 
as  the  first  rays  of  light 
broke  through  the  treetops  on  a 
cold  morning  last  winter.  Though 
the  thermometer  outside  read  a 
chilly  33  degrees,  1 sat  warm  and  , 
comfortable  in  the  dining  room 
with  a cup  of  hot  coffee  and 
watched  the  birds  at  Carol  Cullis’ 
backyard  feeders. 

Dark-eyed  j uncos  and  white- 
throated  sparrows  hopped  about, 
sifting  through  birdseed  scattered 
on  the  ground.  A pair  of  Northern 
cardinals  took  turns  scooping 
up  sunflower  seeds 
from  a tube  feeder, 
while  a lone  red-bellied 
woodpecker  restlessly 
picked  at  a suet  cake  hung 
on  the  side  of  a loblolly  pine. 

Suddenly,  a blur  of  wings 
raced  through  my  held  of  view 
and  landed  on  a hummingbird 
feeder  just  outside  the  window.  It 
took  a few  seconds  for  the  image 
to  register,  but  there  it  was,  a 


beautiful  metallic  green  and  white 
hummingbird  sipping  sugar  water 
from  a feeder — in  the  middle  of 
winter  in  North  Carolina. 

I was  a bit  surprised.  Like  most 
fellow  Tar  Heels,  I thought  hum- 
mingbirds were  strictly  summer 
residents  of  our  state.  They  always 
arrive  in  early  spring  and  depart 
when  the  days  grow  shorter  in 
the  fall.  Little  did  I know  that 
sightings  over  the  last  several 
years  confirm  that  a variety  of 
hummingbird  species  are  found 
in  North  Carolina  during  the 
winter  months,  long  after 
the  hot,  humid  days  of 
summer  have  passed. 

Who’s  got  a hummer? 

In  search  of  winter  humming- 
birds, I went  to  Mecklenburg 
County  with  bird  biologist  Susan 
Campbell.  Our  mission  was  to 
catch  and  band  hummingbirds 
visiting  the  backyards  of  subur- 
ban Charlotte.  Our  day  started 
at  4 o’clock  on  a February  morn- 


ing, a tad  early  for  me  but  typical 
for  Susan,  who  routinely  drives 
hundreds  of  miles  across  the  state 
fielding  reports  of  hummingbirds. 
She  tries  to  capture  the  birds  at  or 
near  dawn,  when  they  are  most 
active,  seeking  food  after  their 
nightly  torpor. 

For  the  past  six  years,  Susan 
has  dedicated  her  life  to  the  study 
of  North  Carolina  hummingbirds, 
working  as  a research  affiliate 
with  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  Raleigh.  She  learned 
the  delicate  art  of  banding  hum- 
mingbirds from  Bob  and  Martha 
Sargent  of  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Pioneers  of  hummingbird 
banding  in  'the  Southeast,  the 
Sargents  have  studied  the  tiny 
avian  jewels  for  over  20  years. 
During  the  1990s,  they  drove 
throughout  the  Southeast  to  con- 
firm reports  of  winter  humming- 
birds. As  the  number  of  reports 
increased,  the  couple  realized  that 
they  could  not  possibly  field 
every  report,  and  they  began  to 
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water  feeder  up  in  autumn  will  not  pre- 
vent ruby-throated  hummingbirds  Irom 
migrating.  By  mid-October,  most  of  the 
ruby-throated  hummingbirds  have  left 
North  Carolina  for  warmer  climes.  But  as 
the  chill  of  winter  sets  in,  other  species  of 
hummingbirds  begin  to  arrive  in  the  state. 

Our  first  slop  in  Mecklenburg  County  was 
at  Carol  Cullis’  backyard,  where  a rufous 
hummingbird  has  resided  each  of  the  last 
three  winters.  Carol  first  noticed  the  bird  in 
December  2002  after  forgetting  to  take  her 
hummingbird  feeder  down  in  the  fall.  (This 
can  often  lead  to  unexpected  visits  from 
winter  hummers.)  Surprised  to  see  a hum- 
mingbird so  late  in  the  year,  Carol  notified 
area  birders.  Susan  heard  about  the  report 
and  banded  the  bird  a year  later.  Now  Susan 
was  returning  to  see  if  it  was  indeed  the  same 
hummingbird  paying  Carol  another  visit. 

As  Susan  set  up  her  small  cage  trap  at 
Carol’s  hummingbird  feeder,  she  explained 
that  in  North  Carolina,  rufous  hummingbirds 
are  the  most  frequently  encountered  hum- 
mingbird species  in  winter.  Rufous  hum- 
mingbirds, a cold-tolerant  species,  are  resi- 
dents of  the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States, 


train  others  in  their  techniques.  Susan  has 
continued  their  work  since  1999;  she  is 
the  only  resident  ol  North  Carolina  with 
a permit  to  band  hummingbirds. 

As  we  made  the  predawn  drive  into 
Charlotte,  we  discussed  the  hummingbird 
most  familiar  to  North  Carolina  residents, 
the  ruby-throated  hummingbird.  The  ruby- 
throated  is  the  only  hummingbird  species 
that  breeds  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  adult  male,  characterized  by  an 
iridescent  ruby-red  chin  and  throat,  arrives 
in  North  Carolina  in  late  March  and  early 
April  from  its  wintering  grounds  in  southern 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  Males  quickly 
establish  territories  and  aggressively  defend 
them  against  all  intruders.  Females  arrive 
later  in  April.  After  mating,  ruby-throateds 
construct  their  nests,  attaching  plant  mate- 
rial to  a tree  branch  with  spider  webs.  A 
female  ruby-throated  hummingbird  will 
often  raise  two  broods  of  young  during 
the  summer  season. 

As  the  days  grow  shorter  in  fall,  ruby- 
throated  hummingbirds  feed  more  frequently, 
pack  on  fat  and  begin  their  migration  south. 
Contrary  to  popular  belief,  leaving  a sugar- 
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breeding  as  far  north  as  Alaska.  They  typi- 
eally  winter  in  Mexico,  but  as  Susan  and 
the  Sargents  have  shown,  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  overwinter  in  the  Southeast. 

Since  Susan  began  working  with  North 
Carolina  hummingbirds  seven  years  ago,  she 
has  banded  135  rufous  hummingbirds  from 
the  mountains  to  the  coast  and  has  received 
dozens  more  reports  of  the  birds.  Humming- 
birds that  Susan  has  banded  have  turned  up 
in  Louisiana,  Alabama  and  Tennessee.  One 
was  reported  in  Michigan  a year  after  it  win- 
tered on  the  North  Carolina  coast. 

"Banding  has  enabled  us  to  learn  so  much 
about  hummingbird  migration,”  Susan  said. 
“With  each  bird  banded  in  the  winter  in  the 
Southern  states,  we  are  rewriting  the  book 
when  it  comes  to  what  is  known  about  hum- 
mingbird distribution.” 

Sightings  add  to  science 

Most  current  bird  field  guides  list  only  the 
ruby-throated  hummingbird  as  being  found 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  or  hint  that 
other  species  appear  occasionally  during 
the  winter  months.  But  Susan’s  study  has 
shown  that  winter  hummingbirds  in  North 
Carolina  are  anything  but  occasional. 
“There  are  historical  records  of  humming- 
birds being  found  in  North  Carolina  dur- 
ing the  winter,”  Susan  said,  “but  most 
biologists  assumed  these  were  simply  birds 
that  were  lost  or  sick.  We  are  coming  to 
realize,  through  banding  studies,  that 
North  Carolina  and  other  Southern  states 
are  important  overwintering  areas  for  a 
variety  of  hummingbird  species.” 

In  the  last  10  years,  a total  of  12  species  of 
hummingbirds  have  been  reported  in  North 
Carolina.  Some,  such  as  the  broad-billed 
hummingbird  photographed  at  a feeder  in 
New  Bern  in  2001,  stay  only  a day  or  two. 
Others,  such  as  the  rufous  hummingbird  in 
Carol  Cullis’  backyard,  stay  all  winter.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  a species  shows  up  that  is 
so  completely  unexpected  that  it  sends  shock 
waves  through  the  birding  community. 


It’s  not  clear  whether  the  winter  ranges 
of  some  hummingbird  species  are  expand- 
ing, or  if  they’ve  always  been  here  and 
no  one  noticed.  As  documentation  builds, 
field  guides  will  likely  add  the  rufous  hum- 
mingbird among  the  birds  of  the  South- 
east, and  include  others  as  accidentals. 


MIKE  DANZENBAKFR 


When  You  Least  Expect  Them 


RUFOUS  HUMMINGBIRD 

(Selasphorus  rufus) 
135  birds  banded  since  1999 
hundreds  reported  but  not  banded 

BLACK-CHINNED  HUMMINGBIRD 

(Archilochus  alexandri) 
10  birds  banded  since  1999 
reports  of  others 

ALLEN’S  HUMMINGBIRD 

(Selasphorus  sasin) 
1 bird  banded  in  Manteo  in  2003 


CALLIOPE  HUMMINGBIRD 

(Stellula  calliope) 
6 birds  banded  since  1999 
a few  unconfirmed  reports  of  others 


ANNA'S  HUMMINGBIRD 

(Calyp te  anna) 
1 bird  observed  in  Charlotte  in  the 
winter  011998-1999 


RUBY-THROATED  HUMMINGBIRD 

(Archilochus  colubris) 
99  birds  banded  since  1999  from 
October- March 
occasional  reports  from  the  coast 
(possibly  migratory  birds  from 
Northern  states) 


BLACK-CHINNED  HUMMINGBIRD 


ALLEN’S  HUMMINGBIRD 


CALLIOPE  HUMMINGBIRD 
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GREEN  VIOLET-EAR 


BROAD-BILLED  HUMMINGBIRD 


GREEN  VIOLET-EAR 

(Colibri  thalassinus) 

4 birds  observed,  including  l in  Asheville 
in  1987  and  1 banded  in  Burnsville  in  1995 


GREEN-BREASTED  MANGO 

(Anthracothorax  prevostii) 

1 bird  photographed  in  Concord  in  2000 


BROAD-TAILED  HUMMINGBIRD 

(Selasphorus  platycercus) 

1 bird  banded  in  Cibsonville  in  2001; 
1 seen  in  Kill  Devil  Hills  in  July  2005 


BROAD-BILLED  HUMMINGBIRD 


(Cynonthus  latirostris) 

1 bird  photographed  in  New  Bern  in  2001 


BUFF-BELLIED  HUMMINGBIRD 


(Amazilia  yucatanensis ) 

1 bird  observed  in  Wilmington  in 
October  2003 


December  1996 


BLUE-THROATED  HUMMINGBIRD 


(Lampornis  clemenciae) 

1 bird  observed  in  Buxton  in 


TAILED  HUMMINGBIRD 


Keeping  Up  with  Winter  Hummers 

Visit  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences 
Web  page  for  news  on  winter  hummingbirds 
at  www.naturalsciences.org/nchummers/.  To 
report  a winter  hummingbird  sighting,  contact 
Susan  Campbell  at  susan<8>ncaves.com  or  call 
(91 Q)  949-3207. 


BLUE-THROATED  HUMMINGBIRD 


That  pretty  well  describes  what  hap- 
pened when  Lori  Turner  of  Concord  left 
her  hummingbird  feeder  up  during  the 
fall  of  2000.  Early  one  morning  she  noticed 
a strangely  marked  hummingbird  at  her 
backyard  feeder.  Thinking  it  was  unusual 
lor  a hummingbird  to  be  seen  in  Novem- 
ber, she  notified  local  birders,  who  in  turn 
contacted  Susan  Campbell. 

Much  to  her  shock,  it  turned  out  to  be 
a green-breasted  mango,  a bird  normally 
found  from  eastern  Mexico  to  northern 
South  America.  It  had  never  been  recorded 
in  the  United  States  outside  Texas.  In  the 
three  weeks  that  the  mango  stayed  in 
Turner’s  backyard,  more  than  600  bird- 
ers from  around  the  United  States  showed 
up  to  see  the  bird. 

Back  in  Carol’s  backyard,  Susan  and 
1 waited  for  the  rufous  hummingbird  to 
enter  the  trap.  Though  the  bird  inspected 
the  trap  in  an  attempt  to  get  at  the  feeder 
inside,  it  would  not  go  through  the  trap- 
door. Perhaps  it  remembered  the  trap  from 
the  previous  year.  However,  Susan  recog- 
nized the  tiny  metallic  band  on  the  bird’s 
leg,  an  indication  that  it  was  probably  the 
same  bird  she  banded  in  2004.  Though 
the  bird  was  not  captured,  the  observation 
was  an  important  piece  of  data. 

After  an  hour  we  gave  up  on  the  bird, 
said  goodbye  to  Carol  and  continued  on  to 
the  home  of  Rob  Bierregaard,  a professor  at 
UNC  Charlotte.  Here  our  luck  improved. 
Not  20  minutes  after  setting  up  her  trap, 
Susan  caught  a rufous  hummingbird.  As 
she  held  the  3-inch  bird  in  her  hand,  she 
recorded  the  bird’s  weight,  measured  the  bill 
and  wing  length  and  inspected  the  bird’s 
overall  condition,  noting  molt  stage  and  fat 
reserves.  Next,  Susan  applied  the  band:  a 
tiny,  numbered  aluminum  alloy  ring  that  she 
crimped  onto  the  leg  of  the  hummingbird. 

The  banding  of  hummingbirds  is  a 
delicatq,  deliberate  and  time-consuming 
process  that  demands  finely  honed  skills 
acquired  through  years  of  practice.  After 
banding  the  bird,  Susan  painted  a small 
orange  spot  on  the  top  of  its  head  so  it 
could  be  recognized  easily  at  a distance. 
The  nontoxic  paint  will  not  hurt  the  hum- 
mingbird, which  will  molt  the  painted 
feathers  the  following  year.  After  the  paint 
dried,  Susan  gently  released  the  banded 
bird,  which  immediately  returned  to  the 
feeder  for  a quick  drink. 


When  a hummingbird  enters  her  trap, 
Susan  Campbell  gently  catches  the  bird, 
records  bill  and  wing  length,  and  attaches 
a tiny  aluminum  band  to  its  leg.  Last,  she 
paints  an  orange  spot  on  its  head  for  quick 
recognition  forthe  rest  of  the  season. 


Each  hummingbird  that  Susan  bands 
provides  more  information  about  hum- 
mingbird life  history.  Records  of  humming- 
birds wintering  in  North  Carolina  and  other 
Southern  slates  date  back  to  the  early  1900s, 
long  before  birders  began  hanging  plastic 
humjningbird  feeders  in  the  garden.  In  the 
past  20  years,  such  sightings  have  increased 
dramatically,  possibly  as  a result  of  more 
people  getting  better  at  attracting,  observ- 
ing and  reporting  the  birds. 

Hummingbirds  probably  have  been  in 
North  Carolina  during  winter,  but  they  went 
unnoticed.  Susan  believes  that  they  obtain 
carbohydrates  by  feeding  on  sap  oozing 
from  dormant  trees  and  get  their  protein 
supply  by  feeding  on  insects  and  spiders, 
even  on  the  coldest  days. 

For  me,  our  winter  banding  trip  was  an 
eye-opening  experience.  For  Susan,  it  was 
just  another  day  at  work — work  that  involves 
traveling  across  the  state  to  band  humming- 
birds, give  talks  at  local  schools  and  bird 
clubs  and  encourage 
people  to  maintain 
hummingbird  feeders 
throughout  the  year. 

As  the  cold  days  of 
winter  arrive  this  year, 
you  can  bet  that  my  hum- 
mingbird feeder  will  be 
hanging  up  in  the  backyard. 

Filled  with  sugar  water,  my 
feeder  may  be  the  one  that 
attracts  a visit  from  a tiny, 
avian  jewels 


Todd  Pusser  is  a marine  biologist  and 
a frequent  contributor  to  this  magazine. 


The  Winter  Hummingbird  Feeder 

• Keep  the  feeder  filled  with  a solution  of  four 
parts  water  to  one  part  sugar.  A higher  con- 
centration of  sugar  does  not  help  the  birds. 

• Bring  the  feeder  indoors  on  cold  nights  when 
there  is  a risk  of  the  solution  freezing.  Put  it 
back  outdoors  at  first  light  the  next  morning. 

• Clean  the  feeder  once  a week. 


OUT  OF  RANGE  AND  WITHIN  REACH 


Expert  birdwatchers  may  add  another  one  to  the  life  list 
when  a rare  bird  flies  within  commuting  distance.  Birding 
listservs  and  phone  trees  were  humming  when  two  birds 
appeared  in  North  Carolina  that  are  normally  seen  only  in 
Mexico  and  points  south.  The  green-breasted  mango  stayed 
around  one  Tar  Heel  back  yard  for  a period  of  weeks.  Birders 
had  to  look  sharp  when  the  green  violet-ear  hummingbird 
cruised  into  the  state  — it's  been  clocked  at  93  miles  per 
hour,  making  it  one  of  the  fastest  birds  on  the  planet. 


GREEN  VIOLET-EAR 

(range  extends  to  Bolivia) 


GREEN-BREASTED  MANGO 

(range  extends  to  Panama) 
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Like  many  things  that  become  lost  in  time,  the  periauger  vanished  quietly. 

How  IT  CAME  TO  SAIL  NORTH  CAROLINA  WATERS  AGAIN  IN  THE  21ST  CENTURY 
IS  BOTH  A DETECTIVE  STORY  AND  AN  ODYSSEY  TO  RECAPTURE  A PIECE  OF  THE  PAST. 
A TYPE  OF  FLAT-BOTTOMED,  DUGOUT  WORKBOAT  THAT  WAS  COMMON  IN  THE  18TH 
CENTURY  IN  EASTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  THE  PERIAUGER  DISAPPEARED  IN  THE  FIRST  HALF 
OF  THE  19TH  CENTURY.  ITS  DEMISE  CAN  BE  TRACED  TO  SEVERAL 

factors:  improved  roads,  more  railroad  lines  and  better 

BOATS.  In  FACT,  AS  a WORKHORSE  VESSEL  OF  THE  TIME  THAT 
HELPED  THE  COLONY’S  ECONOMY  GROW,  THE  PERIAUGER  PROB- 
ABLY CONTRIBUTED  TO  ITS  OWN  EXTINCTION. 

NO  ONE  KNOWS  EXACTLY  WHEN  THE  LAST  NORTH  CAROLINA 
FARMER,  PLANTATION  OVERSEER  OR  SLAVE  DOCKED  THE  LAST  PERI- 
AUGER, NEVER  TO  USE  IT  AGAIN,  BUT  THE  BOAT  DID  DISAPPEAR 
LITERALLY  WITHOUT  A TRACE.  DESPITE  ITS  WIDESPREAD  USE  ON 
SOUNDS  AND  RIVERS,  ARCHAEOLOGISTS  HAVE  YET  TO  FIND  THE 
REMAINS  OF  A VESSEL  OF  THIS  TYPE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

“By  THE  EARLY  1800s,  IT  WAS  REALLY  FADING  AWAY,  AND  ABOUT  THAT  TIME  WE  SAW 
THE  STEAMBOAT  COME  IN,”  SAID  MlKE  ALFORD,  THE  RETIRED  CURATOR  OF  MARITIME 
HISTORY  AT  THE  N.C.  MARITIME  MUSEUM  IN  BEAUFORT  AND  THE  DESIGNER  OF  THE 


A group  of  maritime  historians 
successfully  planned,  built  and 
sailed  a reproduction  of  a colonial- 
era  workboat  despite  having  no 
models,  photos  or  blueprints  of  the 
craft.  The  result  is  the  Periauger. 


MODERN  PERIAUGER,  THE  ONLY  BOAT  OF  ITS  KIND  IN  EXISTENCE.  “THE  STEAMBOATS 
WOULD  HAVE  OPERATED  IN  THE  SAME  INLAND  WATERS  AS  THE  PERIAUGER  AND  OPERATED 
MUCH  MORE  SUCCESSFULLY.  ” 


I 
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Marine  architect  Mike  Alford  invested 
20  years  in  tracking  down  the  history 
and  use  of  periaugers  before  design- 
ing one  himself. 


The  periauger  appears  in  the  annals 
ol  history  in  a few  tantalizing  mentions  in 
old  estate  records  and  newspapers  and  in 
the  writings  of  early  visitors  to  the  colonies. 
Englishman  John  Lawson  wrote  about  the 
periauger  in  his  1701  chronicle  “A  New 
Voyage  to  Carolina.”  In  this  book  Alford 
found  the  best  information  on  the  use 
and  construction  of  the  periauger,  which 
Lawson  sometimes  refers  to  as  a canoe. 

(To  the  English,  any  boat  carved  from  a 
log  was  a canoe.  The  French  called  them 
pirogues  and  the  Spanish  peragua.) 

Of  these  great  Trees  [bald  cypress]  the 
Pereaugers  and  Canoes  are  scoop’d  and 
made;  which  sort  of  Vessels  are  chiefly  to 
pass  over  the  Rivers,  Creeks,  and  Bays; 
and  to  transport  Goods  and  Lumber  from 
one  River  to  another.  Some  are  so  large, 
as  to  carry  thirty  Barrels,  tho’  of  one 
entire  Piece  of  Timber.  Others,  that  are 
split  down  the  Bottom,  and  a piece  added 
thereto,  will  carry  eighty,  or  an  hundred. 
Several  have  gone  out  of  our  Inlets  on  the 
Ocean  to  Virginia,  laden  with  Pork,  and 
other  Produce  of  the  Country. 

Lawson  described  the  construction  of  the 
vessels:  “After  the  Tree  is  moulded  and  dug, 
they  saw  them  in  two  Pieces,  and  so  put  a Plank 
between,  and  a small  Keel,  to  preserve  them 
from  the  Oyster-Banks,  which  are  innumer- 
able in  the  Creeks  and  Bays.  They  carry  two 
Masts,  and  Bermudas  Sails,  which  makes 
them  very  handy  and  ht  for  their  Purpose.” 
Historians  also  know  of  the  periauger 
from  such  official  documents  as  port  records 
and  estate  inventories  and  from  advertise- 
ments in  newspapers.  Fortunately,  there  is 
a sketch  of  the  boat  from  an  18th-century 
German  traveler.  The  bits  and  pieces  of 
information,  however,  added  little  in  the 
way  of  what  the  boat  really  looked  like  or 
how  it  was  built.  For  the  periauger  to  grace 
the  modern  stage,  the  slim  but  tantalizing 
bits  and  pieces  would  need  an  interpreter. 
That  turned  out  to  be  Alford. 

Alford  spent  20  years  digging  into  the  history 
of  the  periauger,  along  with  East  Carolina 
University  marine  archaeology  professor 
Larry  Babits.  The  problem  they  encountered, 
Alford  said,  was  that  Lawson’s  description 
of  how  the  boat  was  made  didn’t  suggest 


a definite  image.  “I  lis  description  was  not 
very  clear  at  all  to  me  at  the  lime.  1 couldn’t 
understand  it.  Then  1 was  called  to  look  at 
some  boats  in  the  New  Hanover  Museum, 
and  they  had  a dugout  boat  that  was  built 
exactly  the  way  Lawson  described  it.  It 
turned  on  a light  bulb  for  me. 

“Old  estate  information  would  list  some- 
thing like  ‘periauger  and  four  oars,’”  Alford 
said.  “It  was  pretty  broad  information,  but 
you  could  put  the  information  together,  know- 
ing what  kind  of  water  these  boats  operated 
in,  what  kind  of  cargo  they  carried,  then 
having  Lawson’s  descriptions,  that’s  all  a 
designer  really  needs  in  order  to  create.” 
American  colonists  would  have  constructed 
the  periauger  from  a single  cypress  log,  then 
split  it  down  the  middle  and  added  a plank. 
It  was  in  some  ways  a simple  construction. 
After  all,  man  has  used  dugout  boats  for 
thousands  of  years.  Alford  wondered  where 
the  idea  originated  to  halve  the  log  and  add 
the  structure  in  the  middle.  His  research  led 
him  to  believe  that  the  idea  for  the  American 
periauger  came  from  the  French  Huguenots, 
who  in  turn  learned  it  from  the  Basques  along 
the  Adour  River  in  southwestern  France. 

“This  type  of  construction  is  what  they 
would  have  seen  there  by  the  Basque  boat- 
builders,”  Alford  said.  “When  the  Huguenots 
got  over  here  and  needed  to  build  a boat, 
that’s  what  they  would  have  been  familiar 
with.  It  might  not  have  happened  exactly 
that  way,  but  I’m  comfortable  with  that. 
Lawson  tells  us  the  French  settlers  were 
building  boats  this  way  in  1701.” 

Another  question  with  constructing  a 
modern-day  periauger  is  how  big  to  build  it. 
Alford  knew  from  the  historical  accounts 
that  the  boats  were  of  widely  varying  sizes. 
“There’s  a record  from  about  1730  of  a much 
larger  periauger  in  Savannah,  about  20  tons,” 
he  said.  “When  they  got  up  to  about  15  tons, 
I’m  sure  they  couldn’t  have  used  one  log. 
Maybe  they  used  three  or  four.” 

The  use  of  periaugers  was  not  limited  to 
the  South.  Continental  Army  records  from 
the  Revolutionary  War  show  “pettiaugers” 
were  used  frequently  for  hauling  goods.  A 
record  remains  of  four  pettiaugers  built  on 
the  Hudson  River  for  the  army  at  a cost  of 
$500  each,  not  including  sails  and  rigging. 
Many  of  the  military  pettiaugers  were  large, 
anywhere  from  16  tons  to  27  tons  burthen 
(the  carrying  capacity  of  a boat  or  ship). 
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The  periaugers  of  the  North  Carolina 
sounds  ranged  front  3.5  tons  lit  7 tons.  Farther 
south,  to  the  Savannah  River  and  the  Gulf 
Coast,  the  boats  could  carry  as  much  as  35  tons. 
The  vessel  would  have  had  two  masts  with 
sails  and  oars.  In  other  words,  the  periauger 
was  a type  ot  boat  whose  look  and  function 
could  vary  significantly.  It  was  more  a class 
of  boats  than  one  particular  kind  of  boat. 

One  reason  for  that,  Alford  said,  was  that 
the  periaugers  of  North  Carolina  were  not 
constructed  by  professional  shipbuilders. 
“This  was  like  a riverbank  project,”  he  said. 
“The  people  who  were  building  these  boats 
weren’t  practical  boatbuilders.  They  may  have 
been  practical,  but  they  weren’t  boatbuilders.” 
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When  Alford  was  ready  to  turn  his  design 
into  a modern-day  periauger,  a riverbank 
project  wouldn’t  do.  A boatbuilding  collab- 
oration evolved  among  the  Perquimans 
County  Restoration  Association  (PCRA),  the 
N.C.  Maritime  Museum,  the  East  Carolina 
University  Maritime  Studies  program  and 
Perquimans  County,  with  $100,000  in  dona- 
tions and  a grant  from  the  N.C.  Department 
of  Transportation’s  Enhancement  Program. 
Alford  was  then  hired  to  design  the  ship. 

Construction  of  the  vessel  began  in 
January  2004.  Craig  Wright,  a North  Carolina 
native  who  was  living  in  Connecticut,  was 
tapped  to  be  the  boatbuilder.  A crew  of 
volunteers  in  Hertford  headed  by  Monty 
Spindler,  the  PCRA  periauger  project  leader, 
already  had  built  the  masts,  rudder  and  oars. 
The  periauger  has  two  masts  with  Bermuda 
sails  and  eight  oars,  or  sweeps. 

Spindler,  who  retired  to  Hertford  in  1985, 
took  part  in  the  restoration  group’s  work  at 
the  Newbold-White  House.  Built  in  1730  by 
Quaker  Abraham  Sanders,  the  structure  is 
the  oldest  brick  house  in  North  Carolina. 

A 1751  inventory  of  Sanders’  estate  listed  a 
periauger  among  his  possessions.  It  wasn’t 
long  before  Spindler  and  the  group  were  talk- 
ing of  building  a modern  periauger.  “It  was 
a page  in  maritime  history  that  hadn’t  been 
filled  for  many  years,”  Spindler  said.  “The 
project  gained  wonderful  momentum  with 
help  from  Pasquotank  and  Chowan  counties 
and  some  from  Dare  County,  also.  All  the 
donated  money  came  from  a three-county 
area  that  is  not  the  richest  area  in  the  state.” 
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Instead  of  being  a true  dugout,  this  mod- 
ern periauger  was  constructed  with  blocks 
of  wood  at  the  N.C.  Maritime  Museum, 
then  sanded  down  to  its  lines. 
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Ken  Ries  (top)  remained  in  the  char- 
acter of  Quaker  colonist  Abraham 
Sanders  for  the  duration  of  the 
Peri  auger  voyage. 
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An  early  problem  that  hung  over  the 
periauger  projeet  was  how  to  construct  the 
boat  from  existing  cypress  trees.  In  the  18th 
century,  colonists  would  have  felled  a cypress 
tree  large  enough  for  their  purpose.  Today, 
cypresses  that  old  and  massive  are  rare,  and 
no  one  would  want  to  cut  such  a specimen. 
Even  the  early  builders,  Alford  believes,  prob- 
ably had  to  cut  multiple  trees  of  the  neces- 
sary size  in  order  to  find  one  that  worked. 

“One  of  the  things  they  say  about  sculp- 
tors is  that  they  can  see  the  form  in  the 
marble  before  they  ever  start  to  work,”  said 
Alford,  who  studied  forestry  at  N.C.  State 
University.  “If  you  turn  that  around  the  other 
way,  if  they  [the  periauger  builders]  had  the 
form  in  mind,  then  they  can  visualize  the  log 
they’ll  need  to  get  it  out  of.  I’m  convinced 
they  had  a way  of  making  a good  judgment 
about  which  trees  would  work,  but  they  still 
might  have  had  to  cut  multiple  trees.  The 
wood  could  check;  it  could  be  diseased.” 

To  overcome  the  dearth  of  huge  cypress 
trees,  not  to  mention  the  expense  if  such 
trees  were  available,  Alford  devised  a plan 
in  which  the  modern  periauger  would  be 
built  of  cypress  blocks  glued  together  long- 
itudinally. Then  the  exterior  and  interior 
of  the  boat  were  worked  down  to  the  lines. 
“The  builder  told  me,  ‘This  isn’t  shipbuild- 
ing, it’s  bricklaying,”’  Alford  said. 
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The  boat  was  officially  christened  Periauger 
on  June  19,  2004,  and  launched  on  July  12. 
Following  sea  trials,  Periauger  was  to  have 
begun  an  expedition  from  Beaufort  to  its  new 
home  in  Hertford  on  Aug.  15.  Hurricane 
Charley  delayed  the  start,  and  John  Ernst, 
the  expedition’s  commander,  opted  to  cover 
the  first  leg  of  the  journey — to  New  Bern — 
overland,  with  Periauger  on  its  specially 
made  trailer.  The  log  boat  and  its  volunteer 
crew  had  just  over  two  weeks  to  sail  a wind- 
ing course  from  New  Bern  to  Washington, 
then  east  down  the  Pamlico  River,  north 
through  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  to  the 
Alligator  River,  and  into  the  Albemarle 
Sound  before  finally  heading  northwest  up 
the  Perquimans  River  to  Hertford.  The  boat, 
now  docked  in  Hertford,  eventually  will  be 
on  display  at  the  Newbold-White  House. 

Never  short  of  volunteers,  the  crew  changed 
frequently.  But  Captain  Bill  Andersen  and 
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Ken  Ries  manned  the  periauger  the  entire 
way,  and  Mike  Butler  and  Kent  Saunders 
often  were  among  the  crew.  Andersen,  a vet- 
eran sailor,  replaced  Ernst,  who  took  over  as 
the  expedition’s  commander  after  Spinaler 
had  to  have  major  surgery  and  could  not 
make  the  trip.  Noel  and  Myra  McKechie  of 
Hertford  signed  up  for  the  entire  trip,  offer- 
ing their  53-foot  cruiser  Kiwi  Magic  as  the 
quartermaster  vessel  to  provide  meals  and 
respite  for  the  sailing  crew. 

Ries,  who  moved  to  Holiday  Island  in 
1993  after  retiring  from  the  U.S.  Navy,  is  not 
only  a veteran  sailor  with  more  than  45  years 
of  experience  but  also  a volunteer  with  the 
Newbold-White  House.  For  the  length  of 
the  Periauger  odyssey,  Ries  donned  the  cos- 
tume of  Abraham  Sanders,  the  18th-century 
“owner”  of  the  boat.  Ries  stayed  in  character, 
going  so  far  as  to  remove  his  wedding  ring, 
since  no  Quaker  would  have  worn  jewelry. 
“It’s  the  only  time  in  my  life  I haven’t  worn 
my  wedding  ring,”  Ries  said. 

Ries  portrays  Sanders  when  he  volun- 
teers at  the  Newbold-White  House.  “I 
enjoy  storytelling,”  Ries  said.  “I  would  visit 
schools  and  talk  to  second-graders  about 
18th-century  games  such  as  10-pins,  quints 
and  marbles.  I had  a shirt,  then  two,  then 
pants  and  hat.  I’ve  been  in  period  clothing 
for  special  events  for  probably  eight  years. 

It  seemed  a logical  extension  when  they 
started  the  periauger  project.” 
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Ries  and  the  other  sailors  quickly  learned 
that  there  were  things  the  periauger  could 
do  on  the  water  and  things  it  could  not  do. 
Sailing  into  the  wind  is  difficult,  and  the 
periauger,  which  has  a top  speed  of  just  over 
6 knots  and  no  keel,  tends  to  skid  leeward. 
On  its  maiden  voyage,  Periauger  was  often 
towed  by  Ernst’s  sailboat,  Destiny,  to  keep 
the  journey  on  schedule. 

“It  could  take  forever  to  sail  that  boat,” 
Ries  said  of  Periauger.  “It  will  sail  toward 
windward;  it  just  takes  a little  bit  of  time 
to  do  it.  But  people  back  then  were  accus- 
tomed to  that.  They  accepted  it.” 

And  that’s  exactly  the  point  for  Alford. 

“If  they  didn’t  have  the  wind,  people  in  the 
18th  century  would  not  have  tried  to  sail  a 
periauger,”  he  said.  “They  just  would  have  to 
wait  for  a favorable  wind.  I sailed  it  one  time, 
and  I thought  it  did  very  well.  It  met,  and 
in  some  ways  exceeded,  my  expectations.” 
With  a schedule  to  keep  and  bad  weather 
often  in  the  forecast,  Ernst  and  company 
could  not  sail  Periauger  nearly  as  much  as 
they  would  have  liked.  Still,  the  boat  drew 
crowds  of  onlookers  and  well-wishers  at 
every  port.  The  only  major  mishap  was 
a broken  mast.  Both  masts,  which  were 
wooden  composites  and  lighter  than  the 
original  masts,  were  replaced  by  the  solid 
masts  constructed  in  Hertford. 

One  day,  perhaps,  archaeologists  will 
discover  the  remains  of  a periauger  some- 
where in  the  Coastal  Plain.  It  might  closely 
resemble  Alford’s  interpretation  of  the  boat, 
or  it  could  be  very  different.  Either  way, 
Alford  said,  it  really  doesn’t  matter.  “I 
wouldn’t  expect  it  to  look  exactly  like  the 
boat  I designed,  because  these  were  locally 
built  boats.  It  depended  on  the  size  of  the 
logs  available,  what  cargo  they  carried.  They 
would  look  very  different.  This  is  not  a 
replica  of  any  particular  periauger;  it’s  just 
the  last  periauger  that’s  been  built.” 

The  Periauger  is  a far  cry  from  Alford’s 
first  attempt  to  construct  a sailboat  as  a boy 
back  in  Hartsville,  S.C.  “My  daddy  had  a 
little  fishing  boat,  and  I rigged  up  a sheet  as 
a sail,”  Alford  said.  “Everything  went  great 
in  one  direction,  but  not  the  other.  I could 
sail  down,  but  I had  to  paddle  back.” 

That’s  something  all  the  sailors  of  the 
latest  periauger  can  well  understand.  ^ 
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Armed  and  educated,  you  are  almost  ready  to  go  on  a hunt.  Heed  a 
few  final  tips  before  you  pursue  your  first  whitetail.  written  by  John  R.  Green  Jr. 


photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw  • illustrated  by  Jackie  Pittman 


Last  month,  we  discussed  scouting  for 
deer,  when  to  hunt,  laws,  marksman- 
ship and  deer  anatomy.  Now  that  you 
are  almost  ready  to  take  to  the  tree  stand,  a 
few  basic  deer  hunting  tips  can  make  your  trip. 


Safety,  the  Primary  Concern  • get  in 

PROPER  POSITION. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  hunting  safely. 
Since  the  wearing  of  blaze  orange  began 
to  reduce  visual  accidents,  the  majority  of 
injuries  involve  a single  hunter  entering  or 
exiting  a tree  stand.  Tree  stands  are  great 
for  getting  you  off  the  ground  so  deer  have 
a more  difficult  time  smelling  and  seeing 
you.  Deer  are  less  likely  to  look  for  danger 
15  to  20  feet  in  the  air,  and  the  height  helps 
disperse  your  scent.  Never  fail  to  remember 
Rule  No.  1 of  tree  stand  use:  Always  wear 
a full-body  safety  harness.  In  case  of  a fall, 
a harness  will  significantly  lessen  the 
chance  of  serious  injury. 

If  you  use  a tree  stand,  the  best  opportu- 
nity for  success  comes  the  first  two  or  three 
times  in  a location.  After  that,  your  chances 
of  seeing  a deer  diminish  because  deer  will 
likely  smell  or  see  you.  They  will  learn  your 
patterns  and  avoid  that  area.  You  should  move 
your  stands  frequently  and  at  least  a few  days 
prior  to  use,  but  be  quiet  in  doing  so. 

A climbing  tree  stand  is  usually  more 
expensive  than  a fixed  stand  but  offers  the 
option  each  trip  of  choosing  where  to  hunt 
and  which  direction  to  face.  It  is  compa- 
rable in  price  to  setting  up  two  tree  stands, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  target  area.  The 
climbing  stand  allows  you  to  select  a loca- 
tion downwind  of  the  target  site  and  deer 
trails  leading  to  that  site.  A fixed  stand  might 
not  be  in  the  best  location  for  the  direction 
of  the  wind  on  the  day  of  the  hunt. 


Be  as  quiet  as  possible  as  you  walk  in,  set 
up  and  hoist  yourself  up  a tree  on  a climbing 
stand.  If  the  metal  portions  of  the  stand  clang 
as  you  walk  to  the  hunt  site  or  make  a racket 
as  you  climb,  you  may  as  well  be  wearing 
cowbells.  Far  away  from  the  place  you  hunt, 
practice  the  art  of  climbing  quietly. 


Be  Certain  of  Your  Target  • always 

TAKE  GOOD  SHOTS. 


If  you  don’t  know  what  you’re  shooting  at  or 
what  is  behind  your  target,  do  not  fire.  I once 
heard  of  a hunter  taking  “sound  shots” — 
shooting  as  soon  as  he  heard  a noise  — on  a 
public  game  land.  In  addition  to  being  illegal 
and  unethical,  this  practice  is  just  plain 
stupid.  That  hunter  did  not  know  whether 
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lie  was  shooting  al  a doer  or  a hunter 
emerging  from  the  brush. 

because  other  hunters  are  out 
there,  I choose  to  wear  both  a blaze 
orange  hat  and  a vest.  I believe  you 
can't  wear  too  much  blaze  orange. 
Gel  clear  agreement  on  how  shots 
will  and  will  not  be  taken.  Addition- 
ally, the  N.C.  Inland  Fishing,  Hunting 
and  happing  Regulations  Digest 
routinely  lists  “The  Ten  Command- 
ments of  Gun  Safety,”  also  available  at 
www.ncwildlife.org.  They  are  com- 
monsense  rules  for  using  guns  that 
every  hunter  should  review  annually. 


Concealment  Is  Key  • avoid 

DETECTION  BY  CONTROLLING  YOUR 
SMELL,  MOVEMENT  AND  VOLUME. 


Unless  you  are  encased  in  glass,  deer 
can  smell  you  if  they  are  downwind. 

Their  sense  of  smell  is  vastly  superior 
to  ours.  1 think  of  them  as  being  on 
par  with  bloodhounds  in  their  olfac- 
tory ability,  except  that  deer  run  away 
once  alerted  by  scent  (see  Nature’s 
Ways,  page  39).  My  experience 
has  taught  me  that  deer  can  smell 
humans  over  the  doe  urine,  fox  urine, 
scentless  soap  and  scent-blocking 
clothes  we  use,  although  those  help 
to  varying  degrees.  Still,  limiting  human 
scent  is  important.  These  steps  can  reduce  ■ 
your  chances  of  being  detected  by  a deer. 


1.  Place  tree  stands  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
area  where  you  expect  to  see  deer,  and  always 
sit  in  the  one  downwind  from  this  area. 


2.  Do  not  walk  across  trails  that  you  expect 
deer  will  use  to  get  to  your  target  area. 


3.  Minimize  body  odors  by  using  unscented 
or  special  hunting  soaps.  Avoid  alcohol 
(including  mouthwash),  spicy  foods, 
cologne,  hair  spray  and  other  fragrance- 
rich  items  for  at  least  a day  or  so  before 
hunting.  Though  a deer  will  smell  you  if  it 
is  downwind,  these  precautions  may  be  of 
some  benefit  in  variable  wind  conditions. 


4.  Place  your  tree  stand  at  least  15  feet  off 
the  ground.  The  height  of  the  stand  will 
help  the  wind  disperse  your  scent. 


5.  Use  cover  scents  such  as  fox  urine,  dirt 
scent,  acorn  scent  or  apple  scent  to  mask 


some  of  your  smell,  but  do  not  rely  upon 
them  completely.  Given  a deer’s  sense  of 
smell,  it  may  simply  think,  “A  fox  and  a 
human  are  over  there.”  If  you  use  doe  urine, 
place  it  away  from  your  hunting  position 
but  within  range  of  your  weapon.  Doe  urine 
could  draw  the  deer’s  attention  to  a hunter 
and  scare  the  animal  away  before  a good  shot 
is  presented.  Use  all  scents  appropriately  and 
sparingly.  Too  much  of  any  scent,  or  a par- 
ticular scent  used  at  the  wrong  time  of  the 
season  could  spook  deer  (see  companion 
article,  page  31).  Follow  the  directions  on 
the  label  for  best  results. 

6.  If  nature  calls,  go  far  from  your  stand  to 
answer  it.  It’s  unknown  if  deer  are  alarmed 
by  human  waste,  but  why  take  chances? 

Keep  Noise  Down 

1 was  watching  two  or  three  does  in  a field 
and  keeping  an  eye  on  a big  buck  that  was 
just  inside  the  tree  line  at  the  far  end  of  the 
field.  I was  waiting  patiently  for  the  big  boy 


to  make  what  I hoped  was  a short- 
lived appearance  into  the  edge  of 
the  field  so  1 could  get  a clear  shot. 

( It  was  during  the  rut  and  near 
sunset.)  All  of  a sudden,  a four- 
wheeler  traveled  across  a farm 
road  that  was  50  to  75  yards 
behind  me.  ft  was  over  a hill, 
out  of  sight.  The  deer  bolted, 
and  1 never  saw  that  buck  again. 

Many  hunters  use  pickups  and 
four-wheelers  to  drive  very  close  to 
their  hunting  location.  I think  that 
they  could  not  be  more  counter- 
productive to  their  hunt  if  they  used 
an  air  horn  or  fired  warning  shots 
to  signify  the  start  of  their  hunt. 

Park  several  hundred  yards  away 
from  where  you  hunt.  Approach 
your  parking  spot  quietly.  Get  out 
of  your  vehicle  and  set  up  silently. 
Do  not  advertise  your  presence. 
Stealth  is  the  key  word.  Slowly 
and  quietly  walk  to  wherever  you 
plan  to  hunt,  and  avoid  stepping 
on  twigs. 

Learn  to  use  hand  signals 
instead  of  talking  with  your 
buddy.  Carry  cell  phones  or 
walkie-talkies  for  safety,  but  set 
them  on  vibrate  if  possible.  Keep 
your  hunting  area  quiet,  and  you 
may  avoid  the  long  wait  for  deer  to  return 
after  they  are  spooked. 


Don’t  Let  ’Em  See  You 


Deer  have  good  eyesight,  although  not  as 
good  as  wild  turkeys,  which,  to  hear  some 
hunters  talk,  can  read  the  label  on  the  back 
of  your  hunting  vest  from  200  yards.  Deer 
have  limited  color  vision,  so  use  a safe  cam- 
ouflage pattern  that  incorporates  plenty  of 
blaze  orange,  topped  with  a solid  blaze  orange 
hat  and/or  vest.  A face  mask  and  clothing 
break  up  the  outline  of  your  body  and  keep 
deer  from  recognizing  as  a hunter  the  gray- 
ish blob  that  they  see. 

Wear  gloves  with  a camouflage  pattern, 
and  keep  your  arms  and  hands  close  to  your 
body  as  much  as  possible.  Try  to  blend  into 
your  surroundings.  For  example,  when  I am 
at  the  edge  of  a field,  I like  to  go  a few  feet 
into  the  tree  line.  The  branches  and  leaves 
around  me  break  up  my  outline,  but  I can 
still  keep  clear  shooting  lanes  open. 
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Most  important,  sit  still.  You  can  wear 
a tuxedo  to  hunt  deer  as  long  as  you  sit  still 
and  follow  other  good  hunting  practices 
regarding  wind  direction  and  noise  disci- 
pline. I have  difficulty  sitting  still  for  long, 
so  1 find  that  a lot  of  cover  helps  me  avoid 
detection.  1 practice  sitting  completely  still 
for  increasing  periods  of  time.  When  1 must 
move,  1 do  so  very  slowly.  A deer  blind  con- 
ceals movement  if  all  else  fails. 

A comfortable  place  to  sit  that  doesn’t 
cut  off  circulation  to  feet  or  legs  is  impor- 
tant. In  a tree  stand,  make  sure  that  you  are 
positioned  so  you  will  be  comfortable  two 
hours  later.  Otherwise,  your  movements  to 
relieve  discomfort  may  spoil  the  hunt  right 
at  the  moment  of  opportunity. 

Do  the  Dirty  Work  • field  dressing  deer 

IS  SIMPLE  BUT  CRUCIAL. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  drop  a deer 
cleanly  with  your  shot,  approach  the  downed 
deer  carefully.  It  may  not  be  dead.  Before 
assuming  that  it  is  dead,  touch  the  end  of 
the  gun  barrel  or  the  point  of  an  arrow  to 
its  eye.  If  you  get  no  reaction,  the  deer 
has  become  venison. 

Field  dress  the  deer  the  same  way  you 
would  eviscerate  a chicken.  After  carefully 
cutting  through  the  stomach  skin,  remove  all 
internal  organs  and  the  deer’s  digestive  system 
from  stomach  to  anus.  Most  of  it  will  roll  out 
in  one  big  mass.  Take  care  not  to  puncture 
any  parts  that  could  leak  unpleasant-tasting 
juices  onto  the  meat.  Drag  the  deer  out  with 
a rope  attached  to  its  head.  If  the  deer  is  excep- 
tionally heavy,  carefully  mark  the  location 
and  get  help.  A deer  can  be  dragged  out 
easily  if  you  tie  it  into  a plastic  snow  sled. 

You  can  butcher  the  deer  yourself  at 
home  (see  “Treat  Venison  Right,”  Novem- 
ber 2003).  If  you  take  it  to  a meat  processing 
facility,  you  will  usually  get  a combination 
of  steaks,  roasts,  stew  meat  and  hamburger 
from  your  deer.  For  an  extra  fee,  many 
processors  will  make  specialty  products 
such  as  jerky,  salami  or  sausage  from 
your  meat.  Savor  the  venison  as  you 
have  savored  the  hunting  experience. 

The  Details  Matter  • keep  a journal 

TO  REMEMBER  TACTICS  AND  GOOD  TIMES. 

After  you  return  home  from  a hunt,  jot 
down  a few  lines  about  what  worked  and 


what  did  not.  Record  the  dale  and  time  of 
day  you  saw  or  shot  a deer.  Note  the  loca- 
tion ol  your  deer  sightings,  the  direction  of 
travel,  the  number  ol  animals,  their  gender 
and  their  sizes.  Record  where  you  believe 
the  deer  are  bedded  as  the  season  progresses 
and  where  you  have  seen  signs  of  them. 
Refer  back  to  your  notes  during  the  season 
and  before  the  start  of  the  next  season.  If 
you  hunt  the  same  land  year  after  year,  you 
can  pattern  the  deer  to  make  your  limited 
hunting  opportunities  more  fruitful. 

By  keeping  notes,  I found  that  all  but 
one  of  my  kills  during  the  2004  season 
were  at  or  shortly  after  5 pan.  I killed  a 
buck  on  opening  day  at  about  8:45  a.m., 
but  other  than  that,  the  best  time  for  me 
was  as  the  sun  was  going  down.  Although 
I hunted  more  during  the  late  afternoon 
hours  because  of  work,  I saw  plenty  of 
sunrises  over  beautiful  Franklin  County. 


Finally,  I would  be  dishonest  if  I said  that  it 
does  not  matter  if  you  harvest  a deer  when 
you  hunt.  Of  course,  it  makes  the  trip  more 
enjoyable.  But  getting  a deer  is  not  the  only 
requirement  for  a successful  hunt.  Being 
with  friends  and  family  members  counts. 
Ride  together  to  the  hunting  location,  even 
if  you  could  ride  separately  with  ease.  A 
hearty  breakfast  or  lunch  (or  both)  is  a time- 


honored  tradition.  The  camaraderie  of  good 
friends  and  family  members  during  hunt- 
ing season  will  bring  you  closer  together 
throughout  the  entire  year. 

While  you  are  in  the  woods,  you  will 
see  amazing  wildlife.  I have  seen  all  sorts  of 
animals.  I have  had  birds  land  inches  away 
from  me.  Unfortunately,  I have  even  seen 
house  cats  that  wander  much  farther  from 
home  than  their  owners  might  suspect.  Also, 
the  sheer  beauty  of  the  fall  sky,  trees  and 
fields  of  North  Carolina — and  the  planets 
and  stars  disappearing  as  the  sun  comes  up 
on  a crisp  November  morning — must  be 
experienced  firsthand  to  be  appreciated. 

Bringing  home  a deer  is  certainly  one  of 
the  primary  purposes  of  deer  hunting.  We  all 
hope  that  a big  trophy  buck  or  good-sized  doe 
will  walk  into  range  and  that  we  will  drop  it 
with  one  shot.  We  hope  to  stock  our  freez- 
ers and  possibly  have  some  to  share  with 
family  and  friends,  or  those  in  need  through 
programs  such  as  Hunters  for  the  Hungry. 

If  the  day  does  not  bring  any  deer  into 
range,  then  be  sure  to  take  advantage  of 
the  many  other  benefits  of  the  hunting  trip. 
These,  too,  can  make  the  trip  one  to  remem- 
ber for  years  to  coined 


John  R.  Green  Jr.  is  a Raleigh  attorney  and  an 
avid  deer  hunter.  Tom  Cwynar  of  the  Missouri 
Department  of  Conservation  contributed 
to  this  article. 


Enjoy  the  Hunt 


Use  Good  Scents  in  the  Woods 


1.  ODOR-NEUTRALIZING  CLOTHING  WASH  ELIMINATES  HUMAN  SMELL  FROM  HUNTING  CLOTHES.  USE  THE  DETERGENT  IN  THE  WASHING 
MACHINE  AND  HANDLE  CLEAN  CLOTHING  WITH  CLEAN  HANDS  TO  AVOID  CONTAMINATING  CLOTHING  BEFORE  WEARING. 


2.  ODORLESS  TICK  REPELLENT  IS  CRUCIAL  FOR  PREVENTING  BITES  THAT  COULD  RESULT  IN  LYME  DISEASE  OR  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SPOTTED 
FEVER.  MAKE  SURE  TO  CHOOSE  AN  ODORLESS  BRAND  TO  AVOID  SABOTAGING  YOUR  OTHER  EFFORTS  TO  CAMOUFLAGE  HUMAN  SCENT. 


3.  &l  4.  DOE-IN-HEAT  ATTRACTANTS  ARE  DESIGNED  TO  LURE  BUCKS  TO  A TREE  STAND.  USUALLY,  THESE  PRODUCTS  ARE  MADE  FROM  DOE  URINE 
COLLECTED  DURING  THE  ESTRUS  CYCLE,  AND  THEY  CONTAIN  HORMONES  THAT  AROUSE  BUCKS.  DOE-IN-HEAT  LURES  ARE  AMONG  THE 
MOST  POPULAR  ATTRACTANTS  SOLD  TO  HUNTERS. 


5.  SCENT  ELIMINATOR  IS  SPRAYED  ON  CLOTHING,  WEAPONS,  BOOTS,  GEAR  AND  ITEMS  THAT  CANNOT  BE  WASHED.  IT  IS  DESIGNED  TO  NEUTRALIZE 
SMELLS  ON  CONTACT  AND  IS  PURPORTED  TO  LAST  FOR  SEVERAL  DAYS  AFTER  APPLICATION. 
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DEER  CAN  TELL  BY  THE 


SMELL 


F ALL  ISN'T  WELL. 


SO  FOOL  THEM 


Written  by  Dan  Kibler 


FOR  CENTURIES,  HUNTERS  HAVE  UNDERSTOOD 
that  when  it  comes  to  a white-tailed  deer’s 
senses,  one  stands  out  above  all  others. 
“You  can  fool  his  eyes,  and  you  can  fool  his 
ears,  but  you  can’t  fool  his  nose”  is  an  old 
adage  that  has  been  repeated  many  a time 
at  many  a hunting  camp. 

But  hunters  are  also  learning  that  though 
a deer’s  sense  of  smell  may  rival  that  of  a 
bird  dog  or  bloodhound,  it’s  not  impossible 
to  actually  “fool”  a big  buck’s  nose.  Dozens 
of  products  have  hit  the  marketplace  in  the 
last  10  years  that  deal  directly  with  the  idea 
of  using  a deer’s  nose  to  lead  it  astray — that 
is,  to  the  base  of  your  tree  stand.  You  just 
have  to  know  how  and  when  to  use  them. 
Three  major  types  of  scents  are  used  by  a lot 
of  hunters:  one  that  tries  to  keep  a deer  from 
smelling  the  hunter,  and  two  that  try  to  use 
a buck’s  sharp  nose  to  get  him  into  trouble. 

Scent  blockers  and  cover  scents  try 
to  help  hunters  camouflage  or  block  the 
odors  from  their  own  clothes  and  bodies 
from  reaching  a deer’s  nostrils,  because 
it’s  a rare  buck  that  will  detect  human 
odor  and  not  interrupt  his  daily  schedule 
to  avoid  it.  Under  any  number  of  different 
names,  products  tempt  hunters  with  prom- 
ises that  they  will  kill  body  odor  (soaps), 
bad  breath  (mouthwashes),  and  even  the 
odor  from  human  hair  (shampoos).  Most 
all  of  them  come  with  these  added  instruc- 
tions: Try  to  get  downwind  of  the  deer 
where  it  can’t  smell  you  anyway. 

Cover  scents  come  in  different  aromas: 
Red  fox  and  skunk  are  primary  among 
them  because  of  their  pungency.  The  idea 
is  that  if  the  strongest  odor  emanating  from 
the  woods  around  your  tree  stand  is  that 
of  a red  fox  or  a skunk,  a big  8-point  buck 
will  probably  pick  that  up  quickly  and  may 
not  be  able  to  smell  the  faint  human  odor 
you  haven’t  been  able  to  cover  up  by  using 


all  the  scent-blocking  products  discussed 
in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Covering  your  tracks  so  a deer  doesn’t 
know  you’re  around  is  one  thing.  Actually 
tricking  him  into  range  is  a cottage  industry 
devoted  to  taking  advantage  of  two  chinks 
in  a white-tailed  buck’s  armor  — the  desire 
to  breed,  and  the  desire  to  keep  any  other 
buck  in  the  neighborhood  from  breeding. 

Scents  that  trigger  a buck’s  desire  to  breed 
come  in  any  number  of  shapes  and  sizes,  but 
most  of  them  proclaim  that  they  are  taken 
directly  from  does  in  estrus  (the  48-hour 
breeding  cycle  that  occurs  in  the  fall).  These 
products  tempt  a buck  by  imitating  the  scent 
of  a doe  that’s  ready  to  breed  and  means 
business.  In  the  wild,  does  leave  their  estrus 
calling  card  by  urinating,  particularly  in  the 
pawed-out  places  on  the  ground  that  hunters 
commonly  refer  to  as  scrapes.  A buck  that 
checks  his  scrapes  regularly  and  runs  into 
the  scent  of  an  estrus  doe  will  normally  aban- 
don everything  else  on  his  menu  to  find  that 
doe  and  stay  with  her  until  they  have  bred. 

That’s  the  lure  of  the  estrus  scent,  which 
is  extremely  effective  as  the  peak  of  the  breed- 
ing season,  or  rut,  approaches.  As  more  and 
more  does  come  into  estrus,  these  scents 
become  more  effective.  Hunters  deliver  those 
scents  in  a variety  of  ways,  from  sprays  to  scent 
wicks  to  cotton  balls  soaked  and  stuffed  in 
film  canisters.  Hunters  even  drag  rags  soaked 
with  estrus  scent  behind  them  as  they  go  to 
and  from  their  stands.  The  important  thing  is 
to  get  the  scent  out  where  a buck  can  smell  it. 

But  the  crucial  time  before  and  after  the 
peak  of  the  rut  occupies  only  two  or  three 
weeks  on  the  calendar.  Deer  season  extends 
from  mid-September  through  the  first  of 
January  across  much  of  the  state,  counting 
archery  and  black  powder  seasons,  so  there 
is  an  awful  lot  of  hunting  time  when  estrus 
scents  aren’t  the  best  way  to  fool  a big  buck. 


Scents  that  are  particularly  effective  in 
the  weeks  leading  up  to  the  rut  are  generally 
based  on  glandular  secretions,  particularly 
those  from  a buck’s  tarsal  glands,  the  heavy 
tufts  of  fur  on  the  insides  of  the  hocks  (see 
Nature’s  Ways,  page  39).  Bucks  identify 
other  bucks  by  the  scents  from  their  tarsal 
glands  and  preorbital  glands  (glands  close 
to  the  eyes).  A buck  leaves  his  tarsal  scent 
by  urinating  down  his  legs  and  across  his 
tarsal  glands,  often  in  scrapes  he  makes 
around  his  core  territory. 

The  dominant  buck  in  an  area  spends  a 
lot  of  time  marking  his  home  range  with  both 
rubbed  trees  and  scrapes.  Excretions  from 
his  tarsal  glands  mark  the  area  as  his,  and 
his  sharp  nose  is  able  to  determine  the  iden- 
tity of  other  bucks  that  come  through  his 
area.  Glandular  scents  take  advantage  of  a 
dominant  buck’s  territorial  nature.  One  of 
a dominant  buck’s  greatest  fears — besides 
the  fear  of  man — is  that  another  buck  will 
visit  his  territory  and  breed  with  his  does. 

Terry  Rohm  of  Wellington  Inc.,  a distrib- 
utor of  scent  products,  explained  that  almost 
any  area  will  have  one  dominant  buck  that 
rules  the  roost.  “Early  in  bow  season,  bucks 
will  still  be  in  bachelor  groups,  but  as  the 
season  progresses,  one  of  those  bucks  will 
become  dominant.  Early  in  bow  season,  if 
you  put  out  tarsal  glands  and  buck  urine,  the 
dominant  buck  will  smell  it,  and  he’ll  come 
in  to  get  to  know  the  buck  that  left  the  scent. 

. . . But  the  closer  you  get  to  the  rut,  if  that 
buck  smells  another  buck  in  his  area,  he’ll 
come  in  to  do  one  of  two  things:  fight  or  run 
the  other  buck  out  of  the  area.” 

Think  of  a man  returning  home  from  work 
who  steps  into  his  house  and  sniffs  the  aroma 
of  aftershave  lotion.  If  it’s  his  own,  so  much 
the  better.  But  if  it’s  a different  brand,  he 
immediately  becomes  suspicious.  A domi- 
nant buck  reacts  the  same  way  to  the  odor 
of  a strange  buck  in  his  territory. 

“A  buck  would  rather  fight  than  mate,” 
Rohm  said.  “He  knows  that  if  he’s  got  all  of 
his  buddies  out  of  there,  he’s  got  all  of  the 
does  to  himself.  If  he  doesn’t,  he’s  worried 
about  them  coming  in  and  stealing  some  of 
his  does.  . . . Because  of  that,  a tarsal  gland 
scent  can  be  good  from  Day  One  to  the  end 
of  the  season.”  ^ 


Dan  Kibler  is  the  outdoors  editor  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal.  The  first  part  of 
this  series  ran  in  our  October  2005  issue. 
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A bird  nest  is  like  the  crib  in  an  infant's  nursery:  It’s  only  for  raising  babies. 
When  birds  are  ready  to  sleep,  they  don't  go  to  a nest;  they  find  other  kinds  of 


Bird  Beds 


On  winter  nights,  you  throw  an  extra  blanket  on  your 
bed  and  snuggle  under  your  covers.  The  wind  howls 
and  snow  might  swirl  outside,  but  you  stay  safe  and  warm. 
Imagine  sleeping  outside  on  a long,  cold  night.  How  would 
you  survive?  Where  would  you  find  shelter? 

That’s  a challenge  that  birds  face  every  night.  When  a bird 
is  young,  its  parents  care  for  it  night  and  day.  Female  birds 
often  brood  their  new  nestlings,  covering  them  with  warmth 
until  the  youngsters  grow  feathers.  But  when  young  birds 
fledge  from  their  nests,  they  do  not  usually  return  at  night. 
They  seek  shelter  in  other  places. 

Perching  birds,  like  robins  or  wrens,  have  three 
toes  pointing  forward  and  one  toe  pointing 
back.  When  a bird  lands  in  a shrub  or  tree,  its 
toes  bend  snugly  around  a small  branch.  The 
tendons  and  muscles  that  flex  the  toes  are 
arranged  to  facilitate  perching  at 
the  expense  of  control  of 
individual  toe  positions, 

A special  system  of 
ridges  and  pads 
between  the 
tendons  that 
flex  the  toes 
and  insidesof 
the  toe  pads  acts 
as  a natural  lock- 
ing mechanism, 
which  permits  birds 
to  sleep  while  perched. 


GREEN-WINCED  TEAL 
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written  by  Buffy  Silverman  / illustrated  by  Jennifer  Armstrong 
nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 
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CAROLINA  CHICKADEES 


Some  sleeping  birds  turn  their  heads 
to  one  side  and  tuck  them  underneath 
a tuft  of  feathers  on  the  shoulder  to  stay 
warmer.  Birds  also  puff  out  feathers  at 
night,  trapping  an  insulating  layer  of  air 
close  to  their  bodies. 


SAFETY  IN  NUMBERS 

Some  birds  prefer  to  sleep  in  a crowd.  After  nesting  season  is  over,  many 
birds  join  others  of  their  species.  They  form  flocks  that  feed  together  during  the 
day  and  sleep  together  at  night.  In  a flock,  there  are  more  eyes  and  ears  to  look  out  for 
danger.  If  an  owl,  weasel  or  raccoon  is  on  the  prowl,  a single  bird  can  sound  an  alarm 
call  that  rouses  the  other  members  of  the  flock.  The  entire  flock  makes  a racket,  and 
the  predator  retreats. 

Blackbirds,  grackles  and  starlings  roost  together  in  huge,  noisy  flocks.  In  July  after 
the  nesting  season  is  over,  they  gather  in  parks,  suburbs  and  forests  where  trees  grow 
close  together.  After  tree  leaves  fall,  the  birds  usually  move  from  deciduous  trees  to 
evergreen  trees,  where  200  birds  may  perch  in  a space  the  size  of  your  bed. 

In  fall  and  winter  up  to  200,000  crows  can  roost  together.  During  the  day,  the  crows 
spread  out,  searching  for  food  in  nearby  fields.  About  an  hour  before  sunset,  they  fly  to 
a place  near  their  roost.  This  “staging  area”  may  be  in  a cemetery  or  other  open  area 
surrounded  by  trees.  Thousands  of  crows  mill  about.  When  dusk  falls,  the  crows 
fly  to  the  trees  where  they  roost.  They  caw  and  flap  about;  the  noise  can  be 
deafening  until  the  birds  settle  down.  Then  the  crows  stay  quiet  until 
dawn,  when  they  leave  for  the  day. 

During  migration,  ducks  and  geese  sleep  together  in  the  center  of  a 
lake  or  pond.  They  bob  on  rippling  waters,  out  of  reach  of  foxes  and 
other  predators.  Mallards  may  roost  in  cattail  marshes.  They  settle 
in  a spot  with  thick  vegetation  for  the  night.  Some  waterfowl 
spend  the  night  along  the  shore  or  on  an  ice  shelf,  standing 
first  on  one  foot  and  then  the  other. 


More  than  2 million  black- 
birds and  starlings  have  been 
found  in  a single  roost  in 
North  Carolina. 
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KEEPING  WARM 

Birds  roost  in  sheltered  spots,  searching  for 
places  where  they  can  stay  dry  and  out  of  the 
wind.  Some  roost  in  tree  branches,  in  thick 
brush,  or  hidden  in  tall  grasses.  In  warm 
weather,  birds  spread  apart  at  night. 

On  cold  nights,  many  birds  huddle 
together.  They  lose  less  heat  by 
sleeping 


crowd.  Bluebirds 
roost  in  a tree  hole  or  other 

cavity.  When  the  tern-  h9U|«M 

, , ,,  . perature  plunges, 

up  to  25  birds  may  v 

snuggle  together 

inside  a hollow  branch  or  nesting  box.  Tufted  titmice, 
woodpeckers, Tfuthatches,  chickadees  and  Eastern 
screech-owls  also  seek  shelter  in  tree  cavities.  Fifty  titmice 
may  pack  together  in  a feathery  ball.  When  snow  is  on  the  ground 
titmice  and  other  birds  occasionally  plunge  under  the  soft  snow. 
The  snow  acts  as  an  insulating  blanket,  keeping  the  birds  warm 
through  the  night. 


Bluebirds  often 
sleep  in  small 
groups  under  the 
eaves  of  sheds  and 
porches,  or  in  thick- 
ets and  bushes. 


EASTERN  SCREECH-OWL 


Ay  Read  and  find  out 

■ “Stokes  Guide  to  Bird 
Behavior,  Volumes  1,  2 and  3”  by 
I Donald  and  Lillian  Stokes,  Little, 

/ Brown,  1983,  1985  and  1989. 

Jp  ■ “Backyard  Birds  (Peterson  Field 

Guides  for  Young  Naturalists)”  by 
jm  Jonathan  Latimer  and  Karen  Stray 

yjp  Nolting,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1999. 

Mr  ■ “Backyard  Bird  Watching  for  Kids: 

Jf  How  to  Attract,  Feed,  and  Provide  Homes 
Jr  for  Birds”  by  George  H.  Harrison  and  Kit 
Harrison,  Willow  Creek  Press,  1977. 

K7A  ■ “Birds,  Nests  & Eggs  (Take-Along  Guide)” 
Mel  Boring,  Northword  Press,  1998. 

■ “Urban  Roosts:  Where  Birds  Nest  in  the  City” 
by  Barbara  Bash,  Little,  Brown,  1992. 

■ “Birds  (National  Audubon  Society  First  Field  Guides)” 
by  Scott  Weidensaul,  Scholastic,  1998. 


Get  Outside  A t 

Listen  for  birds  calling  Y ft  I 

about  an  hour  before  vlj 

. api 

sunset.  You  might  spot 

a parade  of  birds  flying 

the  same  route  each  night. 

Large  flocks  of  blackbirds 

and  robins  gather  together 

before  roosting  in  forests 

and  swamps. 

Check  for  bird  shelters 

around  your  house.  Sparrows 

may  roost  in  the  ivy  growing 

on  a building.  Look  for  barn 

swallows  sleeping  on  beams  in 

barns.  Blue  jays  might  perch  in 


At  night, 
a Carolina 
wren  may 
burrow  in 


Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

Finding  Shelter”  by  Buffy  Silverman,  December  2001 


oak  trees  in  your  yard.  If  you  find 
a roosting  site,  return  for  several 
evenings  to  see  if  the  birds  spend 
every  night  in  the  same  location. 


the  folds  of 
laundry  left 
hanging  on  a 
clothesline. 


Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Workshops  and 
literature  at  the  Wildlife  Commission’s  Web  site  at 
www.ncwildlife.org. 
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Snoozing  Mallard 


• • • 


a cut  and  fold  paper  duck  sculpture 


1)  Copy  duck  at  115%  on  heavy  paper. 

2)  Cut  out  duck. 

3)  Fold  up  along  the  two lines  to  - 

create  a flat  bottom. 

4)  Curve  wing  section  over  body  section 
and  glue  together  along  wing  line. 

5)  Gently  curve  head  around  and  tuck 
bill  into  slot. 


Teachers  and  Parents 

A black-and-white  version  of  this  activity 
may  be  downloaded  and  copied  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  See  the  magazine  page  at 
www.ncwildlife.org. 
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New  Goose  Season  Could  Provide  Answers 


For  the  first  time  since  1992,  hunters  in 
the  Northeast  Hunt  Zone  will  have  a 
winter  season  for  Canada  geese.  In  1992, 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  closed 
the  season  in  an  effort  to  allow  the  migra- 
tory population  of  Atlantic  Population  (AP) 


That  will  change  with  the  opening  of  the 
permit-only,  experimental  Canada  goose 
season  for  Jan.  14-31.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
has  approved  the  season  for  the  Northeast 
Hunt  Zone  for  three  years.  The  N.C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  will  issue  5 00 
permits  through  its 


< V 


The  winter  Canada  goose  season  in  the 
Northeast  Hunt  Zone  will  be  restricted 
to  500  permitted  hunters. 

geese  to  rebound.  Three  years  later.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  closed  that  season  through- 
out the  Atlantic  Flyway,  except  for  a small 
area  in  Canada. 

Since  that  time,  the  AP  has  grown  to  about 
1.1  million  birds,  but  North  Carolina’s  win- 
tering population,  as  estimated  by  the  annual 
Midwinter  Waterfowl  Survey,  has  not  grown, 
lingering  at  approximately  5,000  geese  in 
recent  years.  The  state’s  resident  Canada 
goose  population,  however,  has  grown  to 
more  than  1 million.  Hunters  in  the  North- 
east Hunt  Zone,  which  is  comprised  of  all 
or  parts  of  11  counties  in  the  northeast- 
ern Coastal  Plain,  have  been  able  to  hunt 
the  resident  Canadas  during  the  Septem- 
ber season,  but  could  not  hunt  geese  in 
the  winter  season. 


Special  Opportunity 
Program.  The  sea- 
son bag  limit  is  one 
bird  per  hunter,  and 
a hunter  may  hold 
only  one  permit 
for  the  season.  Suc- 
cessful hunters  will 
be  required  to  send 
in  feathers  for  DNA 
analysis  so  that 
biologists  can  learn 
whether  the  har- 
vested geese  are 
resident  or  migratory. 
The  DNA  analysis  could  provide  crucial 
information,  said  David  Cobb,  chief  of  the 
commission’s  Division  of  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment. “To  adequately  evaluate  the  potential 
to  perpetuate  migrant  Atlantic  Population 
geese  in  northeastern  North  Carolina,  it  is 
important  to  determine  the  percentage  of 
geese  wintering  in  this  area  that  are  migrants 
and  the  potential  harvest  rate  on  migrant 
versus  resident  geese.” 

Should  the  DNA  analysis  show  that 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  shot  birds  are 
migrants,  the  season  can  be  closed  at  the 
end  of  three  years.  Also,  if  harvests  are  too 
low  (under  50  percent  per  permit  holder) 
during  the  first  year,  the  number  of  permits 
can  be  increased.  The  commission  and  Fish 
and  Wildlife  believe  that  at  least  200  geese 
need  to  be  shot  each  year  in  order  to  have 
confidence  in  the  DNA  testing  data. 

Seasons  in  the  resident  population  zone, 
which  includes  most  of  the  state,  will  run 


Nov.  12-Dec.  3 and  Dec.  17-Jan.  28.  In 
the  Southern  James  Bay  zone,  the  season 
is  Nov.  12-Dec.  31.  (Check  the  2005- 
2006  North  Carolina  Inland  Fishing,  Hunt- 
ing and  Trapping  Regulations  Digest  or 
www.ncwildlife.org  for  a goose  zone  map.) 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

Duck  hunters  will  enjoy  a full  60-day  season, 
with  these  dates  and  bag  limits: 

• Ducks,  coot  and  mergansers,  Nov.  12-Dec. 

3 and  Dec.  17-Jan.  28.  (Black  and  mottled 
duck  seasons  closed  until  Dec.  1;  canvasback 
season  closed  until  Dec.  26;  season  closed 
on  harlequin  ducks.)  The  daily  bag  limit  is 
six,  with  no  more  than:  one  black  or  mottled 
duck,  four  mallards  (no  more  than  two  hen 
mallards),  two  wood  ducks,  two  redheads, 
two  scaup,  four  scoters,  one  canvasback, 
one  fulvous  tree  duck  and  one  pintail. 

• Sea  ducks,  Oct.  5-Jan.  28.  Bag  limit  is 
seven  in  the  special  sea  duck  areas.  In 
other  areas,  sea  ducks  are  part  of  the 
regular  duck  bag  limit. 

• Brant,  Dec.  26-Jan.  28.  Bag  limit  is  two. 

• Tundra  swans,  Nov.  5-Jan.  31,  permit 
only,  5,000  permits  to  be  issued.  Bag  limit 
is  one  per  season. 

• Light  geese  (snow,  blue  and  Ross' geese), 
Nov.  12-March  4.  Bag  limit  is  15,  with 
no  possession  limit. 

Shooting  hours  are  from  one  half-hour  before 
sunrise  to  sunset.  Hunters  can  report  bands 
by  calling  toll-free  1-800-327-BAND.  The  com- 
mission set  Feb.  4 as  Youth  Waterfowl  Day  for 
hunters  age  15  or  younger.  Participants  must 
be  accompanied  by  an  adult  age  21  or  older, 
who  is  not  allowed  to  hunt. 

For  more  information  about  waterfowl  hunting 
practices  and  regulations  in  North  Carolina,  log 
onto  www.ncwildlife.org,  or  call  the  Division  of 
Wildlife  Management  at  (919)  707-0050. 
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Newberger  Makes  Good  on  Prediction 


Late  last  year,  Brian  Newberger  pre- 
dicted to  family  and  friends  that  he 
would  break  the  state  record  for  flathead 
catfish  by  the  end  of  2005.  Shortly  after 
midnight  on  Sept.  17,  Newberger 's  predic- 
tion came  true  when  the  Fayetteville  angler 
landed  a 78-pound,  52-inch  flathead  from 
the  Cape  Fear  River  above  lock  and  dam 
No.  3 in  Cumberland  County 

Newberger  landed  his  record  breaker 
using  live  eel  as  bait  and  a Bass  Pro  Catmaxx 
rod  and  Penn  Jigmaster  reel  spooled  with 
50-pound  test  Sufix  line.  The  flathead,  which 
measured  39  inches  in  girth,  was  no  stranger 
to  Newberger,  an  avid  catfish  angler  and 
a member  of  the  Fayetteville-based  Long 
Whiskers  Catfish  Club.  He  has  spent  count- 
less nights  fishing  the  Cape  Fear,  waiting 
for  the  big  fish  to  bite.  “He’d  been  down  by 
these  trees  a long  time,  and  I’ve  seen  him 


feeding  but  I’ve  never  been  able  to  nail 
him,”  Newberger  said.  “Finally,  I was  just 
at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.” 

Newberger  spent  45  minutes  getting  the 
fish  iruthe  boat  and  into  his  125-gallon  live 
well.  He  tended  to  the  fish  for  another  seven 
hours  while  waiting  for  a store  to  open  so 
he  could  have  it  weighed  on  certified  scales. 
Once  his  fish  was  weighed  and  verified  by 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  biol- 
ogist Keith  Ashley,  Newberger  released  it 
unharmed  back  into  the  Cape  Fear. 

“I’ve  seen  a lot  of  very  large  flathead 
catfish  in  my  day,  but  nothing  as  big  as  this 
fish,”  Ashley  said.  “To  put  it  in  perspective, 
we  have  collected  flatheads  up  to  40  pounds 
from  Sutton  Lake  in  Wilmington  and  this 
fish  was  twice  as  large.” 

The  previous  North  Carolina  record 
weighed  69  pounds  and  also  came  from 
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the  Cape  Fear.  For  a list  of  state  freshwater 
fish  records,  visit  the  commission’s  Web 
site,  www.ncwildlife.org. 


ULLUSTRATED  BY  JACKIE  PITTMAN 


aster  Officer  Ronald  Ellington  was 
approaching  two  duck  hunters  when 
he  heard  one  yell  "game  warden”and  saw  both 
men  take  off  running.  One  man  tripped  and 
fell  in  a plowed  field,  and  the  other  made  it 
to  the  truck  just  as  the  officer  nabbed  him. 

The  two  hunters  received  citations  for 
hunting  after  hours,  exceeding  the  bag  limit, 
using  unplugged  shotguns  and  not  having 
duck  stamps.  The  officer  reasoned  that  the 
hunters  should  have  known  better  because 
they  had  been  to  his  house  several  times  prior 
to  the  season  to  ask  about  duck  regulations 
and  to  report  other  violators. 


Permit  Required  for  Stocking  in  Public  Waters 

In  order  to  protect  our  state’s  inland  aquatic  resources,  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission will  now  require  a permit  of  anyone  who  wants  to  stock  fish,  mollusks  or  crus- 
taceans in  public  waters.  Previously,  stockings  were  unregulated. 

“This  new  regulation  protects  native  or  legally  established  aquatic  species  from  the 
potentially  damaging  effects  of  unauthorized  stockings,”  said  Bob  Curry,  chief  of  the  com- 
mission’s Division  of  Inland  Fisheries.  “Instead  of  banning  stockings  outright,  the  commis- 
sion passed  this  regulation  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  assess  on  a case-by-case  basis  the 
impacts  that  proposed  stockings  may  have  on  established  fisheries.” 

Unauthorized  stockings  can  produce  long-lasting,  negative  effects  such  as  altering  the 
existing  aquatic  community  through  predation  or  competition;  introducing  diseases,  para- 
sites and  unwanted  fish  species;  and  degrading  water  quality  and  habitat. 

“Once  a fish  is  stocked  and  becomes  established,  there  is  really  no  going  back,”  Curry 
said.  “Biologists  know  that  a species  can  never  be  added  to  a population  without  some  eco- 
logical impact,  which  cannot  be  determined  right  away.” 

Ecological  impacts  of  stocked  fish  are  rarely  reversible,  and  the  time,  money  and  resources 

spent  on  mitigation  and  management 
far  exceed  any  benefit  the  stocked  fish 
may  have  had.  “The  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion stocks  fish  only  after  biologists 
have  completed  a thorough  assessment 
of  the  potential  impacts  to  existing  fish 
communities,”  Curry  said.  “We  stock 
fish  under  strict  biological  guidelines, 
inspect  the  fishes  to  be  stocked  and 
evaluate  the  impacts,  through  fisheries 
sampling  and  angler  surveys.” 

To  obtain  an  application  for  a stock- 
ing permit,  or  for  more  information  on  fishing  in  North  Carolina’s  public  freshwaters,  www. 
ncwildlife.org/fsjndex_03_fishing.htm  or  call  the  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries,  (919)  707-0220. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Wildlife  Commission  Wins  National  Awards 


Tuesday— Sun  day^N  ov.  1-6 

Discover  the  diverse  habitats  and  wild- 
life of  the  Outer  Banks  at  Wings  Over 
Water  in  Kill  Devil  Hills.  Participants 
may  bird  and  paddle  the  marshes  and 
coast,  listen  for  red  wolves  and  watch 
for  bear  in  pocosin  forests  and  open 
fields.  Visit  www.wingsoverwater.org 
or  call  (252)  441-8144. 

Saturday,  Nov.  12 

Improve  your  fly-tying  skills  with 
Fly-Tying  for  the  Intermediate  at  the 
Pisgah  Center  for  Wildlife  Education 
near  Brevard.  Call  (828)  877-4423. 

Saturday,  Nov.  19 

Learn  the  ins  and  outs  of  composting 
with  worms  and  leave  with  your  own 
composting  bin  and  worms  in  the 
Vermicomposting  Workshop  at  the 
Piedmont  Environmental  Center  in 
High  Point.  Call  (336)  883-8531  or 
visitwww.piedmontenvironmental.com. 

Saturday-Sunpay,  Nov.  19-20 

Compete  for  fun  and  prizes  in  the 
Rockfish  Rodeo  in  Manteo.  Visit 
www.rockfishrodeo.com  or  call 
(252)  473-6644. 

Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed  before 
traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing  should  be  con- 
servation-oriented and  should  be  submitted  at  least 
four  months  in  advance  to  jim.wilson@ncwildlife.org, 
or  call  (919)  707-0177. 

Brighten  the  Holidays  with 

Wildlife 

IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Looking  for  that  perfect  gift  for  some-  > 
one  who  loves  the  outdoors?  A sub- 
scription to  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is 
just  what  you’ve  been  seeking.  At  only 
$12  per  year,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
brings  hunting  and  fishing,  not  to  men- 
tion hiking,  history  and  nature,  right  to 
the  front  door.  Save  $6  by  subscribing  for 
three  years  at  $30,  or  save  even  more  by 
choosing  a lifetime  subscription  for  only 
$150.  See  the  bound-in  subscription 
card  in  this  issue  for  details,  or  visit 
www.  ncwildlife.  org. 


The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  won 
three  national  awards,  including  first  place 
for  best  magazine  article,  at  the  Association  for 
Conservation  Information  annual  conference  held 
in  July  in  Ogden,  Utah. 

Greg  Jenkins,  managing  editor  of  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina  magazine,  won  first  place  for  the 
article  "Clash  of  the  Tight  Lines"published  in 
November  2004.  The  article,  which  won  in  the 
category  for  parks,  historical  or  cultural  topics, 
described  the  camaraderie  and  competitiveness  of  anglers  fishing  in  the  Cape  Hatteras  Anglers  Club 
Annual  Invitational  Surf  Fishing  Tournament  — a popular  team  event  that  has  been  held  at  Cape 
Hatteras  for  five  decades.  Jenkins  also  won  second  place  in  the  same  category  for"Deep  Experience," 
an  article  published  in  May  2004  that  chronicled  a 24-hour  visit  to  the  Linville  Gorge  Wilderness  Area. 

Webmaster  Lee  Ratcliffe  won  second-place  honors  for  best  Web  site  in  2004.  This  marked  the 
third  year  in  a row  that  the  commission  Web  site  has  garnered  national  recognition. 


N SEASON 


This  month,  these  hunting  seasons  are  open  in  North  Carolina: 

Bear:  See  2005-2006  N.C.  Regulations  Digest  for  seasons  and  locations. 

Bobcat:  Through  Feb.  28. 

Crow:  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  each  week  through  Feb.  28. 

Fox:  Runs  Nov.  19 -Jan.  2. 

Mourning  Dove:  Runs  Nov.  21-26. 

Opossum  and  Raccoon:  Through  Feb.  28. 

Pheasant:  Runs  Nov.  19 -Feb.  1. 

Quail:  Runs  Nov.  19 -Feb.  28. 

Rabbit:  Runs  Nov.  19 -Feb.  28. 

Rails,  Gallinule  and  Moorhen:  Through  Nov.  1 
Ruffed  Grouse:  Through  Feb.  28. 

Squirrel:  Red  and  gray  season  through  Jan.  31. 
in  selected  counties. 

White -tailed  Deer: 

West:  Bow  season  through  Nov.  19,  gun  season  Nov.  21-Dec.  10. 

Northwest:  Bow  season  through  Nov.  11,  muzzleloading  season  Nov.  12-18  and 
gun  season  Nov.  19-Dec.  17. 

Central:  Bow  season  through  Nov.  4,  muzzleloading  season  Nov.  5-Nov.  11  and 
gun  season  Nov.  12-Jan.  2. 

East:  gun  season  continues  through  Jan.  2. 

Wild  Boar:  Through  Nov.  19. 

Migratory  Waterfowl 

Canada  Goose:  Resident  Population  season  runs  Nov.  12-Dec.  3;  Southern  James 
Bay  Population  runs  Nov.  12-Dec.  31. 

Ducks,  Coot  and  Mergansers:  Runs  Nov.  12-Dec.  3 (Black  and  mottled  duck 
seasons  closed  until  Dec.  1;  canvasback  season  closed  until  Dec.  26;  harlequin 
duck  season  closed). 

Sea  Ducks:  Through  Jan.  28. 

Snow,  Blue  and  Ross’  Geese:  Nov.  12 -March  4. 

Tundra  Swan:  Runs  Nov.  5 -Jan.  31  by  permit  only. 

Check  the  2005-2006  North  Carolina  Inland  Fishing,  Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations 
Digest  for  bag  limits  and  applicable  maps  or  visit  www.ncwildlife.org. 
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What  Do  Deer  Markings  Mean? 


written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  David  Williams 


CREATURES  OFTHE  WOODLAN  DS,  deer  rely  on  an  acute 
sense  of  smell  to  find  out  where  food  might  be,  where  predators 
are  lurking,  and  what  other  deer  are  doing. 


A deer  creates  a 
distinctive  mark 

j|||jj|  A with  the  tarsal 

gland,  a raised  patch 
of  cells  that  secretes 
a waxy  su bsta nee . 
All  deer  periodically 
urinate  on  these 
' glands.  Urine  com- 

bines with  the  gland 
substance  to  pro- 
duce a scent  that  may  disclose  a deer’s 
age,  sex  and  perhaps  even  general  con- 
dition to  other  deer.  Bucks  preparing 
for  the  rut  identify  their  scrapes  with 
this  scent;  a doe’s  mark  tells  bucks  she 
is  ready  to  breed. 


. 

para 


. 


An  alarmed  deer  can  flare  the  long  hairs  that  cover  the  tarsal  gland 
to  send  a general,  airborne  alert  to  animals  nearby.  Glands  between 
the  hooves  may  lay  down  a scent  track  all  year  long. 


Specialized  adaptations  allow  deer  to 
send  and  receive  chemical  signals  to 
and  from  each  other.  A long  muzzle 
and  large  nasal  cavities  house 
abundant  scent  receptors.  . 


Before  and  during  the  rut,  bucks 
mark  twigs  with  chemicals  from 
the  preorbital  and  forehead  glands 
which  inform  other  deer  who’s 
dominant  in  the  herd.  Scent  from 
the  nasal  glands  may  also  be  left  on 
overhanging  branches  at  scrapes. 
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Bedtime  for  Bonzos 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  JACKIE  PITTMAN 


“T he  theory  is 
that  you  always 
sleep  well 
regardless  of 
the  accommoda- 
tions when 
you’ve  collapsed 
of  exhaustion. " 


Many  hunters  and  fishermen  pursue  their  inter- 
ests with  such  single-minded  obsession  that 
they  often  do  not  consider  creature  comforts  until  it 
is  too  late.  In  the  heat  of  the  chase,  they  skip  meals  or 
eat  rations  hurriedly  purchased  at  a gas  station.  A sit- 
down  meal  is  a rarity  unless  you  count  cold  Beanee 
Weenees  gulped  while  perched  on  a pedestal  bass- 
boat  seat  or  on  a folding  stool 
in  a makeshift  duck  blind. 
Likewise,  sleeping  is  for  wimps 
during  the  off-season.  The 
theory  is  that  you  always  sleep 
well  regardless  of  the  accom- 
modations when  you’ve  col- 
lapsed of  exhaustion.  Some 
would  say  that  consuming  too 
many  celebratory  libations 
(passing  out)  is  merely  an 
efficient  variation. 

I am  old  enough  to  detect 
the  flaws  in  this  line  of  think- 
ing, but  I confess  that  good 
judgment  is  still  occasionally  an  afterthought.  In  the 
rush  to  hit  the  water  this  past  June,  it  did  not  occur  to 
me  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  sheets  and  pillow- 
cases on  my  bed  in  our  rental  cabin  in  Last  Chance, 
Idaho.  By  the  time  this  was  duly  noted,  26  hours  had 
passed  since  I had  left  home  in  North  Carolina,  flown 
2,000  miles,  fished  the  Henry’s  Fork  all  afternoon, 
attended  a riverside  party  where  the  primary  lubri- 
cation was  margaritas  mixed  with  a chain  saw,  and 
spent  the  evening  rejoicing  with  old  friends.  By  then, 
that  bare  mattress  looked  pretty  good. 

No  doubt  you  can  recall  numerous  similar  inci- 
dents when  the  biological  need  for  downtime  has 
suffered  from  inadequate  planning,  or  was  intention- 
ally sacrificed  for  the  greater  cause.  Many  years  ago, 
my  brother  John  and  son  Scott  decided  that  in  order 
to  ensure  the  best  opening  day  shooting  spot  at  the 
Pamlico  Point  waterfowl  impoundment,  they  would 
spend  the  night  sleeping  on  a dike,  and  thus  beat  the 
crowds  that  would  surely  arrive  in  the  20-degree  chill 
before  dawn.  To  this  day,  they  will  not  admit  that  this 
was  not  a wonderful  idea,  but  I find  it  revealing  that 
they  did  this  only  once. 

Likewise,  friends  of  mine  who  camped  at  Ports- 
mouth Island  one  November  to  fish  the  surf  were 
likewise  willing  to  forego  a bit  of  comfort  by  sleep- 
ing on  the  beach.  Their  plan  was  to  rinse  the  sand 
and  fish  scales  off  in  the  ocean  and  roll  up  in  light 


blankets  under  the  stars.  Alas,  the  stars  on  that  other- 
wise clear  night  proved  impossible  to  see  through 
clouds  of  mosquitoes  that  attacked  in  squadrons 
as  the  repellent  ran  out.  My  friends  literally  buried 
themselves  in  the  sand  with  only  their  noses  protrud- 
ing (noses  that  were  visibly  swollen  when  daylight 
mercifully  arrived).  One  of  those  unfortunate  anglers 
later  remarked  that  it  was  a pity  DEET  didn’t  come 
in  50-gallon  drums. 

I’ve  certainly  had  my  share  of  self-inflicted  sleep 
deprivation.  I’ve  never  owned  an  air  mattress  that 
didn’t  need  refilling  every  10  minutes,  and  I have  also 
spent  several  steamy  nights  in  cars  thoughtlessly 
unequipped  with  screen  windows.  Once,  a $2.50 
army  surplus  sleeping  bag  split  an  inner  seam  and  I 
awoke  in  a suffocating  explosion  of  chicken  feathers. 

Then,  there  was  a dog  bed — all  the  human  beds 
and  sofas  had  been  taken  — that  I appropriated  as  a 
last  resort  in  a mountain  cabin.  The  dog  was  more  than 
happy  to  share,  and  so  were  his  fleas.  One  particularly 
memorable  night  was  spent  in  a tent  at  Hazel  Creek 
while,  at  a neighboring  campsite,  a large  black  bear 
ripped  open  coolers  and  munched  canned  goods  with- 
out bothering  to  discard  the  cans.  The  bear  then  spent 
a few  hours  snuffling  around  our  tent  but,  thankfully, 
our  food  was  hung  in  a tree,  and  we’d  been  camping 
long  enough  to  become  thoroughly  unappetizing. 

Ironically,  the  most  uncomfortable  night  I ever 
endured  was  as  an  invited  guest  late  one  October  in  a 
luxurious  trout  camp.  We  fished  the  club’s  stream  in 
Indian  summer  warmth,  but  that  evening  the  temper- 
ature fell  precipitously  into  the  20s.  “If  you  get  chilly, 
turn  on  the  electric  blanket,”  I was  advised.  I was 
comfortable  for  a few  hours  until  the  cold  penetrated 
the  room  and  I awoke  balled  up  in  a shivering  knot. 

I reached  over  and  turned  on  the  blanket.  Almost 
immediately,  I felt  somewhat  warmer.  I sighed  happily, 
and  drifted  back  to  sleep,  dreaming  of  fat,  dumb, 
pellet-fed  rainbow  trout. 

An  hour  later,  I awoke  freezing.  The  windows 
were  glazed  with  frost.  I cranked  up  the  blanket’s 
thermostat.  Still  later,  I turned  it  up  full  blast.  Each 
time,  I thought  I detected  a bit  of  warmth  flooding 
into  my  bones,  but  it  never  lasted.  Worse,  I had 
earlier  checked  the  closet  and  found  no  blankets. 

I finally  put  my  clothes  back  on,  but  by  then  I was 
borderline  hypothermic. 

By  dawn’s  early  light  I detected  the  problem. 

The  blanket  was  not  plugged  in.  I decided  not  to 
mention  that  at  breakfast. 


\ 
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“God  never  did  make  a more  calm,  quiet, 
innocent  recreation  than  fishing." 

-Izaak  Walton 


OUTDOOR  MOMENT 


Surf  fishing  at  Nags  Head,  1961 
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◄ SURF,  SAND  AND 
PHEASANT 

Only  on  the  Outer  Banks  can 
you  experience  wild  pheasant 
hunting  in  North  Carolina.  It's 
no  day  at  the  beach,  either. 

COYOTE 

POPULARITY  POLL 

A recent  survey  suggests  that 
the  wily  canine  has  few  friends 
in  the  Tar  Heel  state,  especially 
among  hunters. 

WHITHER  THE 
RIVER  FROG? 

Natural  populations  may  rise 
and  fall  overtime.  But  a few 
years  ago,  the  state's  river  frogs 
simply  vanished  without  a trace. 
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DIMINISHING  RETURNS 

written  and  photographed  by  Mike  Marsh 

The  lure  of  an  exotic  game  bird  in  an  uncommon 
locale  draws  a few  hardy  hunters  to  the  Outer  Banks 
in  search  of  ring-necked  pheasants. 


DRAMA  IN  A BRIAR  PATCH 
written  by  Jamie  Cameron 
illustrated  by  Chris  Armstrong 

Man,  hawk  and  prey  act  out  ancient  roles  in  the 
sport  of  falconry. 


BAD  REP  FOR  COYOTES 
written  by  Jennifer  M.  Webber 

Many  of  those  who  live  near  coyotes  believe  the  wily 
animals  hurt  wild  game,  crops,  livestock  and  pets. 
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THE  FROG  NOBODY  MISSED 
written  by  Jeff  Beane 
photographed  by  Todd  Pusser 

North  Carolina’s  second-largest  frog  hasn’t  been  seen 
in  more  than  three  decades. 

STEALING  UPON  DUCKS 
written  by  T.  Edward  Nickens 
illustrated  by  David  Williams 

A little  technique  may  be  what  you  need  to  see  ducks 
before  they  see  you. 
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editor's  note 

What  is  “fair  value”  for  150,000  of  the  state’s  finest  fishermen?  Answer:  $3.4  mil- 
lion. That’s  the  figure  the  General  Assembly  settled  on  as  it  hammered  out 
details  of  the  Coastal  Recreational  Fishing  License  Act,  which  requires  a license  for 
recreational  fishing  in  coastal  waters  beginning  in  2007. 

Wildlife  Commission  director  Richard  Hamilton  pushed 
for  the  150,000  anglers  who  bought  “the  only  license  you’ll 
ever  have  to  buy” — a Lifetime  Sportsman  License  or  Lifetime 
Comprehensive  Fishing  License — to  be  exempt  from  the 
coastal  license  requirement  under  the  provisions  of  the  new 
law.  Lifetime  license  revenues  fund  an  endowment  that  pro- 
vides for  conservation  of  resources  in  years  to  come.  To  com- 
pensate for  the  future  use  of  marine  resources  by  the  exempted 
anglers,  the  law  requires  the  transfer  of  $3.4  million  from  the 
Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  to  the  newly  established  Marine  Resources  Endowment  Fund. 

“The  transfer  of  funds  is  a fair  compensation  and  will  help  accelerate  the  marine 
endowment  fund,”  said  Hamilton.  “This  money  will  fund  long-term  projects  like 
oyster  reef  and  shoreline  restoration  and  the  purchase  of  fisheries  habitat.” 

The  law  creates  an  opportunity  to  be  included  among  the  grandfathered  group  if 
you  act  now.  Buy  your  lifetime  license  before  Jan.  1,  2006,  and  you  will  not  need  an 
additional  license  in  2007  for  recreational  fishing  in  coastal  waters.  The  lifetime  Adult 
Sportsman  license  ($500)  and  lifetime  Adult  Comprehensive  Fishing  license  ($250) 
purchased  this  month  will  include  the  same  privileges  as  unified  licenses  purchased 
for  2007  ($675  and  $450  respectively). 

However,  if  you  purchase  a Wildlife  Commission  lifetime  license  next  year,  you'll 
still  need  to  buy  the  coastal  license  to  fish  in  marine  waters  in  2007.  “There  will  be 
no  refunds,  upgrades  or  exchanges,”  said  Hamilton.  “The  law  doesn’t  provide  for  an 
upgrade  or  exchange  of  licenses.”  A tip  if  you’re  closing  in  on  age  65:  The  new  law 
establishes  a lifetime  Unified  Elderly  Sportsman /Coastal  license  for  only  $30  for 
those  65  years  and  older. 

Lifetime  licenses  may  be  purchased  online  at  www.ncwildlife.org,  through  wild- 
life agents,  or  with  the  bound-in  card  in  this  magazine.  That’s  more  than  a fair  value 
to  tuck  in  someone’s  Christmas  stocking  — a lifetime  of  fishing  North  Carolina’s 
freshwater  and  saltwater  resources. 


Margaret  Martin 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


A Perception 

OF  ABUNDANCE 


i i i i i i i i i i i 


N 


The  Value  of  Geese 

As  a lifetime  subscriber,  sportsman  and  conser- 
vationist, I always  look  forward  to  your  won- 
derful magazine. "A  Perception  of  Abundance” 
(Oct.  2005)  provided  insight  and  understand- 
ing to  our  flyway 's  goose  status,  which  has 
seen  an  unfortunate  decline.  However  one 
may  view  our  resident  goose  population  explo- 
sion, I welcome  the  sight  of  a wild  beautiful 
fowl  in  our  man-made  urban  world.  I watched 
three  broods  over  the  summer  in  the  reten- 
tion ponds  at  our  local  Home  Depot  on  many 
occasions,  and  always  saw  other  folks  doing 
the  same,  including  store  employees.  The 
Canada's  adaptability  rivals  a red-tailed  hawk 
in  Manhattan!  I often  would  wonder  if  they 
would  be  happier  out  in  the  country  some- 
where. I know  I would  be! 

Steve  Hutchinson 
Wilmington 

I enjoyed  your  very  factual  article  on  resident 
geese.  There  are  quite  a few  large  flocks  cur- 
rently using  Currituck  Sound.  I am  a crabber 
and  commercial  fisherman,  and  I see  them 
daily.  All  of  my  grandparents  and  great-grand- 
parents were  market  hunters.  They  all  had  sev- 
eral rigs.  If  my  granddaddy  was  shorthanded, 
he  would  put  my  mom  in  a sink  box.  She  could 
shoot  as  good  as  any  man. 

Market  hunting  did  not  end  in  1918  as 
your  article  implied.  Punt  guns  shot  over  the 
sound  well  into  the  1930s.  My  uncle  was  jailed 
for  hunting  a sink  box  in  1935. "Shoot  and 

Letters  should  be  sent  via  e- 

Please 


run”market  hunting  and 
firelighting  continued  well 
into  the  1970s  by  myself 
and  others,  usually  around 
holidays.  Agrayneck  swan 
brought  $150  and  a pair  of 
canvasbacks  brought  $20 
to  $25.  Bluepeters  or  coots 
were  $1  a piece.  Geese 
were  $20  each. 

There  is  not  any  mar- 
ket hunting  going  on  now 
that  I know  about,  but  in 
the  1950s  and  '60s,  it  was 
alive  and  doing  well.  I still 
have  a cheap  Mossberg  pump  that  I bought 
in  case  I got  in  a pinch  and  had  to  throw  a 
gun  down  to  flee  wardens.  They  never  were 
able  to  catch  many  of  us  because  they  did  not 
know  the  marshes'channels  and  sloughs.  We 
did  not  consider  ourselves  the  poachers  that 
we  were.  We  were  just  trying  to  make  a dollar 
on  the  water  and  continue  the  way  of  life 
of  our  forefathers. 

Name  withheld 
Currituck  County 

Sorting  Out  Savanna  Species 

Larry  Earley's  article  on  the  B.W.  Wells 
Savanna  and  its  retrieval  from  near  extinc- 
tion (“Telling  Time  in  Savannas,”  Oct.  2005) 
is  excellent  and  gives  us  renewed  hope  for 
other  ecological  restoration  projects. 

The  marvelous  old  photo  on  page  26  shows 
thousands  of  snowy  orchids  ( Platanthera  nivea) 
in  bloom.  This  population  was  by  far  the  largest 
in  North  Carolina  and  perhaps  the  largest  any- 
where. Botanists  and  naturalists  made  annual 
pilgrimages  to  Burgaw  around  the  Fourth  of 
July  just  to  see  them  and  other  colorful  flowers 
in  bloom.  Sadly,  this  population  is  gone  and  the 
snowy  orchid  is  on  the  state’s  list  of  rare  species 
— a victim  of  habitat  conversion  and  fire  sup- 
pression in  our  once  magnificent  savannas. 

Three  corrections  of  species  pictured  on 
page  30:  The  meadow-beauty  is  Rhexia  nashii, 
a common  species  which  often  shares  savanna 
habitats  with  R.  alifanus.  The  sundew  is  pink 


sundew  ( Drosera  capillaris ),  the  common  sun- 
dew of  Coastal  Plain  savannas  and  seeps; 

D.  rotundifolia  occurs  in  N.C.  only  in  the  moun- 
tains, a few  boggy  pocosins  in  the  outer  Coastal 
Plain,  and  some  peaty  streamheads  in  the 
Sandhills.  The  narrowleaf  rose  gentian  is  actually 
lance-leaved  rose  gentian  ( Sabatia  difformis ). 

Bruce  A.  Sorrie 
N.C.  Natural  Heritage  Program 
Whispering  Pines 

Thanks  for  the  good  eye;  plant  identification  can 
be  tricky.  Our  plant  photographer  agrees  with 
/Mr.  Sorrie  on  all  corrections  except  R.  alifanus. 

WINC  in  Tune 

My  family  has  enjoyed  your  magazine  for  sev- 
eral years  now,  but  who  would  have  thought 
I could  use  it  in  the  music  classes  I teach?  I 
decided  to  use  the  old  song  "The  Happy  Wan- 
derer”in  my  elementary  school  choir.  As  we 
discussed  the  lyrics  (“I  love  to  go  a-wandering 
...  my  knapsack  on  my  back”),  I realized  that 
these  children  did  not  know  what  it  is  to  go 
exploring  or  hiking  in  the  great  outdoors. 
How  could  I capture  the  thrill  of  discovering 
nature’s  beauty  and  inspire  my  students  to 
sing  this  song? 

Then  I found  the  article  "Wandering  with  a 
Purpose”  in  your  September  issue.  It  was  the  per- 
fect answer  to  my  need,  and  I could  see  on  their 
faces  that  your  pictures  and  story  had  opened 
a new  world  of  thought  for  them.  Thank  your 
for  the  wonderful  photography  and  interest- 
ing information  every  month.  Keep  it  coming! 

Jeanne  Wilson 
Dunn 

Crane  Comeback 

I enjoyed  the  article  “Winter  of  the  Whooping 
Cranes” (Oct.  2005).  Walt  Sturgeon  captured 
the  excitement  surrounding  the  majesty  of 
North  America’s  tallest  bird.  He  was  especially 
fortunate  to  see  the  birds  leave.  Isn't  it  great 
that  they  are  making  a comeback? 

George  F.  Gee 
Crawford,  Maine 

magazine,  1712  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712. 
length. 
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The  lure  of  an  exotic  game  bird  in  an  uncommon  locale 
draws  a few  hardy  hunters  to  the  Outer  Banks  in  search 
of  ring-necked  pheasants. 


wmmM  mm 
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FOR  MORE  THAN  150  YEARS,  NORTH  CAROLINA’S  OUTER 
BANKS  HAVE  BECKONED  BIRD  HUNTERS.  THROUGHOUT 
MUCH  OF  THE  1900S,  THE  CHAIN  OF  BARRIER  ISLANDS 
WAS  DOTTED  WITH  LODGES  OF  GUNNING  CLUBS  WHOSE 
MEMBERS  WERE  PRIMARILY  WEALTHY  SPORTSMEN. 

Most  of  the  old  hunting  clubs  are  gone  now,  and  many  of  their  properties  were 
acquired  by  Cape  Hatteras  and  Cape  Lookout  national  seashores.  Waterfowl 
was  the  goal  of  the  majority  of  hunts  in  the  Banks’  heyday,  but  another  game 
bird  recalls  that  sporting  heritage,  too.  The  ring-necked  pheasant  offers  a 
glimpse  of  the  almost  forgotten  legacy  of  upland  game  bird  hunting. 

Ring-necked  pheasants  were  introduced  to  the  Outer  Banks  by  hunting 
clubs,  as  they  were  almost  everywhere  across  the  nation.  Although  the  Asiatic 
ground-dwelling  birds  thrived  across  the  Midwest  and  West,  they  have  not 
survived  as  a self-sustaining  population  anywhere  in  North  Carolina  except 
the  Outer  Banks.  Studies  have  failed  to  determine  why  pheasants  established  a 
breeding  population  there  and  nowhere  else  in  the  state.  How  these  pheasants  are 
able  to  live  in  what  would  seem  to  be  inhospitable  upland  game  bird 
habitat  remains  a mystery. 

I remember  seeing  pheasants  during  the  1.970s  at  Bodie  Island,  part  of  the 
Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore,  while  hunting  waterfowl.  A youth  pheasant 
hunt  was  conducted  there  in  the  same  decade.  But  the  whims  of  weather  seem 
to  create  an  ebb  and  flow  to  the  pheasant  population.  Pheasants  are  subject  to 
population  highs  and  lows  across  their  major  breeding  range  in  the  nation’s 
grasslands.  Why  should  Outer  Banks  pheasants  be  any  different? 

Pheasant  hunting  is  not  allowed  at  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore,  but 
waterfowl  hunters  and  hikers  still  see  the  birds  occasionally.  Marcia  Lyons,  a 
biologist  at  Cape  Hatteras  who  lives  in  Buxton,  has  seen  the  birds  for  30  years. 

“There  were  a lot  more  pheasants  a long  time  ago  than  now,”  she  said.  “You 
would  always  see  pheasants  while  driving  along  the  road.  But  in  the  fall  of 
1985,  Hurricane  Gloria  caused  extreme  flooding.  The  next  spring,  pheasants 
seemed  to  be  absent.  They  are  weak-flying  birds,  and  I thought  we  lost  a lot  of 
them.  But  every  once  in  a while,  someone  would  talk  about  having  seen  a pheas- 
ant. This  spring,  there  were  several  sightings  of  a lone  male  at  Bodie  Island.” 


WRITTEN  AND  PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  MIKE  MARSH 
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Dennis  Stcwarl  lias  been  the  rclugc  biologist 
for  Pea  Island  and  Alligator  River  national 
wildlife  reluges  lor  12  years,  Bclorc  that,  he 
worked  for  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission and  often  traveled  N.C.  12.  “I  used 
to  see  pheasants  along  the  highway,”  be  said. 
“But  there  aren’t  too  many  reports  of  them 
now.  Last  winter,  we  had  several  at  Pea  Island, 
so  there  are  still  a few  around.” 

The  trouble  with  any  park  service  moni- 
toring of  ring-necked  pheasants  is  that  the 
species  is  not  native  to  the  area.  If  pheasants 
disappeared,  biologists  would  not  particularly 
care.  Still,  there  is  one  group  that  cherishes 
these  exotic  houseguests — a few  of  the  state’s 
hardiest  upland  bird  hunters. 

The  other  stronghold  of  wild  pheasants 
is  Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore,  where 


Michael  Rikard  ischiel  of  resource  manage- 
ment. “I  can  only  guess  the  old  gun  clubs  at 
Core  Banks  slocked  them  in  the  1940s  and 
’50s,”  be  said.  “But  I’ve  never  seen  anything 
that  tells  me  why  the  pheasants  are  there. 
We’ve  had  sightings  this  year  on  both  North 
Core  Banks  and  South  Core  Banks.  On  North 
Core  Banks,  there  is  some  dense  vegetation 
on  the  higher  ground  near  Portsmouth 
Village  where  they  probably  survived  the 
hurricanes.  On  South  Core  Banks,  the  Coast 
Guard  station  near  Cape  Lookout  has  some 
cover  Lhat  should  also  hold  pheasants.  I imag- 
ine Hurricanes  Floyd,  Dennis  and  Isabel 
impacted  them,  because  there  was  lots  of 
overwash  associated  with  those  storms.” 
Core  Banks  pheasants  receive  no  special 
protection  beyond  state  hunting  regulations 


Source:  North  Carolina's 
2005-06  Coastal  Boating  Guide 


NORTH  CAROLINA  / CORE  BANKS  PHEASANT  RANGE 
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and  therefore  can  he  hunted  during  the  open 
hunting  season.  Pheasant  hunting  season 
lor  2005-06  runs  through  Feb.  I with  a hag 
limit  of  three,  a possession  limit  of  six  and 
a season  limit  of  30.  Only  male  birds  may  be 
taken.  Cabins  may  be  rented  at  North  Core 
Banks  and  South  Core  Banks,  hut  the  cabins 
close  for  the  winter  in  early  December,  as  do 
the  private  vehicle  ferries. 

Jim  Sayre,  a Wilmington  insurance  rep- 
resentative, tries  to  lake  a hunting  trip  to 
Core  Banks  each  season.  He  has  been  hunting 
the  islands  for  16  years.  “When  I first  started 
hunting  over  there,  it  was  nothing  for  us  to 
see  30  hens  and  10  cocks  in  a half  a day,”  he 
said.  “But  after  hurricanes  began  to  hit  Core 
Banks  in  1996,  we  would  maybe  see  10  hens 
and  three  or  four  cocks.  Two  years  ago  we 
hunted  there  and  didn’t  see  any.  It  was  like 
they  had  disappeared.” 

Still,  Sayre  continues  to  search  for  the 
phantoms.  He  said  news  of  pheasant  sight- 
ings on  the  northern  Outer  Banks  islands 
means  they  have  survived  the  storms,  as 
they  have  for  decades. 

To  reach  the  islands,  Sayre  uses  his  19-foot 
Jones  Brothers  Bateau,  a flat-bottomed  boat 
built  at  nearby  Morehead  City  that  is  specially 
designed  for  sound  hunting.  The  boat  has 
a jet-drive  outboard  so  it  can  run  in  just 
inches  of  water  across  Pamlico  and  Core 
sounds.  Sayre  launches  at  a public  ramp 
at  Morehead  City. 

“You’ve  got  to  have  a big  enough  boat  to 
get  across  safely,  yet  with  a shallow  enough 
draft  to  get  to  shore,”  he  said.  “1  scout  during 
the  summer  to  find  creeks  that  let  me  go  as 
close  to  shore  as  possible.  The  sandbars  are 
always  changing,  so  you  have  to  know  where 
to  go  ahead  of  time.  Wading  half  a mile  in 
winter  is  tough  on  dogs  and  hunters.  You 
need  to  save  all  of  your  energy  for  the  hunt.” 

Even  scouting  is  not  a sure  bet  against 
trouble.  Once,  Sayre  and  two  other  hunters 
were  hunting  when  a wind  switch  stranded 
them.  “The  sound  is  subject  to  wind  tide,” 
he  said.  “The  biggest  tide  change  usually 
occurs  at  South  Core  Banks  because  it’s  closer 
to  an  inlet.  But  we  were  hunting  at  North 


Although  the  ring-necked  pheasant,  an 
exotic  species,  has  been  successful  in 
many  areas  of  the  United  States,  the 
Outer  Banks  contains  the  only  wild 
populations  in  North  Carolina. 
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Core  Banks  and  had  anchored  the  boat  near 
shore  when  the  wind  was  out  of  the  south, 
creating  a high  water  level.  It  switched  to  the 
northeast,  blowing  the  water  out.  We  were 
only  an  hour  and  a half  away.  But  by  the  time 
we  walked  back,  we  had  only  8 inches  of 
water.  It  got  shallower  a half  a mile  out,  and 
the  boat  got  stuck  on  a sandbar.  We  radioed 
some  other  hunters  at  our  hunt  club  at 
Cedar  Island,  who  came  and  got  us.  Dallas 
Goodwin  Jr.,  a commercial  fisherman  who 
lives  next  door  to  the  club,  retrieved  our 
boat  two  days  later.” 

A Core  Banks  pheasant  hunt  is  long  on 
logistics.  When  they  get  ashore,  hunters 
change  from  waders  and  waterfowl  parkas 
to  briar-proof  pants  and  coats,  hunter  orange 
hats  and  waterproof  boots. 

“I’ve  hunted  pheasants  in  Kansas,  and 
these  are  the  same  birds,”  Sayre  said.  “They 
are  tough  to  hunt  and  tougher  to  put  down. 


An  Outer  Banks  pheasant  hunt  takes 
a lot  of  preparation,  time  and  gear.  But 
the  effort  pays  off  for  Jim  Sayre  with 
a cock  bird. 


victim  of  an  accident,  or  a boat  stranded 
by  receding  water. 

With  the  necessary  gear  packed  in  from 
boat  to  shore,  Sayre  walks  across  to  the 
dunes  and  places  an  orange  toboggan  on 
top  of  a tall  stick  thrust  into  the  sand.  He 
also  marks  the  sand  by  drawing  an  arrow 
pointing  toward  the  boat  in  case  the 
stick  is  blown  down. 

“When  you  stand  on  the  dunes  and  look 
down  each  little  animal  trail  leading  toward 
the  sound,  they  all  look  the  same,”  he  said. 
“The  last  thing  you  want  to  do  is  to  lose  your 
boat.  We  always  stow  foul-weather  gear  in 
the  boat  in  case  it  rains.  While  you’re  walk- 


NEWS OF  PHEASANT  SIGHTINGS  ON  THE  NORTHERN 
OUTER  BANKS  ISLANDS  MEANS  THEY  HAVE  SURVIVED  THE 
STORMS,  AS  THEY  HAVE  FOR  DECADES. 


I’ve  even  had  grouse  hunts  in  the  mountains 
that  were  easier  on  the  legs  than  an  Outer 
Banks  pheasant  hunt.  You  are  walking  in 
soft  sand  or  water  all  day  long,  and  you  need 
to  carry  everything  you  need  with  you.” 
Rounding  out  the  equipment  list  are 
personal  flotation  devices  or  vests  to  be 
worn  during  the  water  crossing,  a cell  phone 
that  may  or  may  not  pick  up  a signal,  and  a 
VHF  radio  for  contacting  someone  on  the 
mainland  at  a prearranged  time  to  let  them 
know  everything  is  — or  isn’t — going  well. 
A GPS  unit  can  help  a rescuer  find  the 


ing,  you  stay  warm  even  if  you  are  wet.  But 
being  wet  while  crossing  the  sound  will 
freeze  you.  It  also  pays  to  have  a change  of 
clothes  in  the  boat.” 

Sayre’s  dogs  wear  protective  vests  against 
the  abrasive  vegetation.  Because  there  is  lit- 
tle or  no  fresh  water  on  the  island,  he  carries 
2 liters  of  water  for  the  dogs  in  his  vest.  He  also 
carries  2 liters  of  sports  drink  for  himself. 

“I  always  take  a rest  at  lunch,”  he  said.  “I 
need  it,  and  the  dogs  need  it.  You  might  walk 
10  miles  one  way,  then  have  to  go  back  over 
the  same  10  miles  because  the  banks  are  so 


narrow.  You  get  points  and  flushes  com- 
ing and  going  because  the  pheasants  have 
nowhere  else  to  go.  In  a lot  of  places,  you 
can  stand  on  the  dunes  and  see  the  ocean 
and  the  sound  at  the  same  time.  I make 
sure  the  dogs  are  hydrated  before  they  start 
hunting,  and  pour  water  on  canned  dog  food 
at  lunch  to  make  sure  they  stay  hydrated. 
They  have  to  be  in  shape,  and  you  have  to 
be  in  shape.  I’ve  had  hunters  give  out  after 
one  hour  of  hunting  at  Core  Banks.” 
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Besides  tliirsi  and  sculls,  other  hazards  con- 
fronting the  dogs  are  cacti  and  nutria.  Cacti 
cover  the  open  sandy  stretches  in  some  places. 
If  a dog  gets  a foot  full  of  spines,  it  can  end 
the  hunt.  “The  cactus  is  worse  at  South  Core 
Banks,”  Sayre  said.  “We’ve  hunted  enough 
to  know  where  the  cactus  begins  and  ends. 
But  nutria  are  everywhere,  and  they’re  mean.” 
Sayre  uses  nontoxic  shot  for  pheasants 
because  he  may  get  a chance  at  waterfowl, 
too.  Small  pockets  of  brackish  water  hold 
occasional  ducks  that  flush  like  pheasants. 
“Mostly,  you  see  black  ducks,”  he  said.  “So 
if  you  want  to  have  a combination  hunt,  you 
need  to  go  after  the  black  duck  season  is  open.” 
The  habitat  is  a mixture  of  maritime 
forest — stunted  and  windswept  oaks,  wax 
myrtles  and  cedars  — and  meadows  of  sea 
oats,  wetland  grasses  and  rushes.  Pheasants 
utilize  the  thicker,  woody  cover  for  hiding 
and  the  more  open  meadows  for  feeding. 

“There’s  a plant  I call  beach  pea  that 
grows  in  the  dunes,”  Sayre  said.  “Pheasants 
eat  some  parts  of  the  plant  and  the  seeds. 

If  you  see  a cedar  tree,  you  need  to  hunt 
around  it,  because  pheasants  love  to  eat 
the  cedar  berries.  Anywhere  there’s  an 
opening  and  you  see  grasshoppers,  there 
are  going  to  be  pheasants.  We  find  lots  of 
grasshoppers  in  the  birds’  crops.” 

Those  who  hunt  pheasants  hope  hurri- 
cane activity  will  someday  subside  long 
enough  for  Outer  Banks  pheasant  habitat  to 
recover.  It  may  be  a mystery  why  anyone 
would  want  to  go  to  all  the  time,  trouble  and 
expense  necessary  to  participate  in  one  of 
the  state’s  toughest  hunts  and  perhaps  not 
even  see  a pheasant.  For  Sayre,  an  Outer 
Banks  pheasant  hunt  has  an  allure  all  its  own. 

“I  would  go  to  the  Outer  Banks  and 
hunt  all  day  just  to  get  a shot  at  one  cock 
pheasant,”  Sayre  said.  “It’s  the  most  beau- 
tiful place  I’ve  ever  hunted.  Watching  a 
dog  point  and  a cock  pheasant  flush  with 
the  ocean  in  the  background  is  the  most 
exciting  sight  in  the  world.”  ^ 


Wilmington  writer  Mike  Marsh  is  a frequent 
contributor  to  WINC. 


The  gaudy  male  pheasant  (top)  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  drab  hen, and 
adds  a brilliant  dash  of  colorto  the  Core 
Banks  winter  landscape.  Only  the  male 
birds  are  legal  game. 


BIRD  OF  BEAUTY,  BIRD  OF  MYSTERY 


The  ring-necked  pheasant  has  claimed  a magical  hold  over 
men  for  centuries.  Beauty  has  a way  of  doing  that,  and  the 
ringneck  (Phasianus  colchicus ),  at  least  the  male  of  the 
species,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  birds. 
For  a thousand  years  or  more,  the  pheasant  has  inspired 
men  to  give  it  new  homes  well  away  from  its  native  range 
of  central  Asia  to  China. 

According  to  the  Northern  Prairie  Wildlife  Research  Center 
(located  in  the  prime  pheasant  territory  of  North  Dakota), 
the  Creeks  were  familiar  with  the  pheasant  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury B.C.  Its  genus  name,  Phasianus,  comes  from  the  Creek 
name  for  the  Phasis  River  (now  the  Rion)  near  the  Caucasus 
Mountains,  a traditional  geographical  boundary  between  Asia 
and  Europe.  Following  Julius  Caesar's  successful  invasion  of 
Britain  in  the  first  century  B.C.,  the  Romans  introduced  the 
pheasant  to  that  country.  Today,  driven  pheasant  hunts  remain 
a popular  form  of  hunting  in  Creat  Britain  and  in  some  ways 
define  hunting  in  that  nation. 

Although  some  efforts  were  made  to  establish  a 
pheasant  population  in  North  America  as  early  as  1733  — 
when  the  continent  still  had  an  abundance  of  its  own 
animals,  many  unfamiliar  to  colonists  — it  was  not  until 
Judge  O.N.  Denny  released  a couple  of  hundred  ringnecks 
in  Oregon's  Willamette  Valley  in  1881  that  the  North 
American  population  of  this  exotic  bird  became  perma- 
nent. Since  then,  untold  numbers  of  hunting  clubs  and 
virtually  every  state  wildlife  agency,  including  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  have  at  least  once 
attempted  to  establish  the  bird. 

From  Oregon  the  pheasant  has  spread,  with  man’s  assis- 
tance, across  most  of  the  northern  United  States  and  into 
Canada.  One  of  the  most  sought-after  game  birds  in  the 
country,  it  is  often  identified  with  the  Midwest,  in  particular 
South  Dakota  (where  this  non-native  is  the  official  state  bird), 
North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Iowa.  The  bird  also  found 
a home  in  the  East,  where  it  has  been  a popular  hunting  target 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Both  of  these  states  now  must 
stock  sizeable  numbers  of  pheasants  each  year  in  what  is 
basically  a put-and-take  operation. 

North  Carolina  hunters  have  been  no  different  in  wanting 
pheasants.  The  state  department  of  Came  and  Inland  Fisheries, 
the  predecessor  of  the  Wildlife  Commission,  raised  and 
released  about  5,000  of  the  birds  on  the  mainland  from  1928 
to  1931.  Former  N.C.  State  professor  Thomas  Quay  recorded 
in  his  1959  notes  from  field  study  at  Cape  Flatteras  National 
Seashore  that  hunting  clubs  first  introduced  ringnecks  to  the 
Outer  Banks  from  1931  to  1935,  when  they  released  175  birds. 
Quay  reported  that  the  Outer  Banks  pheasants  remained 
plentiful  in  1959  (the  mainland  birds  failed  to  survive)  and 
had  moved  across  an  inlet  to  Pea  Island.  He  also  recorded 
another  population  on  Ocracoke  Island. 

In  the  early  1970s,  when  clean-farming  operations  began 
to  have  a negative  effect  on  quail  populations,  the  Wildlife 
Commission  decided  to  relocate  pheasants  from  the  Outer 


Banks  to  the  Coastal  Plain.  The  hope  was  that  these  pheasants, 
already  acclimated  to  North  Carolina,  would  be  capable  of 
expanding  their  range  to  other  parts  of  the  state.  From  1972 
to  1974,  the  commission  trapped  some  of  the  Pea  Island  birds 
and  relocated  them  to  Pungo  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
(48  pheasants),  Scuppernong  Came  Land  (40)  and  Camp 
Lejeune  (8).  Just  as  had  happened  40  years  before,  these  birds 
failed  to  flourish.  Most  had  disappeared  by  1976,  although  one 
commission  biologist  recalled  jumping  a lone  cock  pheasant 
while  deer  hunting  near  Pungo  in  the  early  1980s. 

The  story  of  the  Core  Banks  pheasants,  like  much  infor- 
mation about  Outer  Banks  ringnecks,  is  anecdotal.  Some  have 
speculated  that  the  birds  could  have  dispersed  from  Hatteras 
and  Ocracoke  islands;  others  that  hunting  clubs  released  the 
birds  in  the  1940s  or  '50s  or  even  in  the  ’70s. 

The  more  important  question  is  why  the  birds  have  sur- 
vived on  the  Outer  Banks  and  not  on  the  mainland. "That's 
been  a head-scratcher  for  decades, "said  Wildlife  Commission 
biologist  Robbie  Norville. "There’s  always  been  that  mystery 
of  why  they  have  made  it  there.” 

For  many  years,  biologists  have  speculated  as  to  why 
pheasants  survive  only  on  the  islands.  Is  it  a lack  of  minerals, 
particularly  calcium,  in  the  mainland  soil;  a lack  of  predators 
on  the  Banks;  or  the  slightly  cooler  temperatures  near  the 
ocean?  Norville,  who  as  a student  worked  with  Quay  in  the 
1970s  at  Pea  and  Bodie  islands,  said  he  has  never  subscribed 
to  the  nutrients  theory.  "That  one  really  doesn’t  hold  water 
for  me.  Turkeys  have  similar  food  requirements,  and  they  do 
well  across  the  state.  I suspect  what  plays  a part  is  genetic 
bottlenecking.  If  you  stock  several  hundred  pheasants, 
probably  fewer  than  10  are  able  to  survive.  You  restrict  the 
amount  of  genetic  diversity.” 

Mike  Seamster,  the  commission's  upland  game  bird  biol- 
ogist, said  a suite  of  factors  could  determine  the  pheasant's 
lack  of  success  elsewhere  in  the  state.  “I’m  not  sure  we  know 
all  the  different  factors  involved.  Pheasants  are  ground- 
nesting birds,  and  they  are  out  of  their  natural  habitat. 
Predators  could  play  a role  there.  The  temperature  could  be 
important,  too.  Farther  north,  pheasants  have  a little  cooler 
climate  in  the  summer  when  they're  nesting.  Whatever  it  is, 
they  sure  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  make  it  anywhere  else  here." 

As  a non-native  species  with  a tiny  presence  in  the  state, 
the  pheasant  probably  will  not  attract  funding  for  research 
on  why  this  well-traveled  species  has  made  a home  only  on 
the  Outer  Banks.  And  the  commission  certainly  will  not 
attempt  to  stock  or  relocate  an  exotic  game  bird  these  days. 
Ringnecks  will  continue  living  with  the  sometimes  harsh 
conditions  of  our  barrier  islands.  They  may  survive;  they 
may  disappear.  Pheasants  do,  however,  remain  a beautiful 
sight  at  the  beach. "We  used  to  do  some  flushing  surveys  on 
Pea  Island,"  Seamster  said, "just  walk  through  those  areas 
and  flush  birds.  It  was  pretty  amazing  to  see  them,  a very 
unusual  sight." 

— Jim  Wilson 
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Man,  hawk  and  prey  act  out  ancient 
roles  in  the  sport  of  falconry. 


written  by  Jamie  Cameron  illustrated  by  Cbris  Armstrong 


The  rusting  gray  pickup  bounced  along  the  edge  of  a field  of  dried-out  soybeans  as  the 
driver  stuck  his  head  out  the  window  to  eye  the  treetops.  Satisfied  that  the  morning  winds 
had  fallen  off,  he  rolled  up  the  window  against  the  cold  autumn  air.  His  attention  returned  to 
the  dirt  road  and  his  thoughts  to  the  hunt  now  close  at  hand. 

As  he  approached  the  back  corner  of  the  field,  the  man  considered  the  red-tailed  hawk 
riding  in  the  well-ventilated  carry-box  bolted  to  the  bed  of  the  truck.  This  was  the  start  of 
their  second  hunting  season,  and  he  was  anxious  to  see  how  the  bird’s  prowess  in  taking 
wild  game  had  progressed. 

Last  year  they  had  taken  just  three  gray  squirrels  and  a brace  of  cottontails  over  the  entire 
small-game  season.  To  be  fair,  both  of  them  were  virtual  rookies  back  when  he  trapped  the 
hawk  last  October.  Together  the  man  and  his  hawk  had  learned  many  lessons  since  then. 
They  made  plenty  of  mistakes,  missed  plenty  of  opportunities.  The  man  had  spent  more 
time  trying  to  coax  the  young  bird  back  to  his  fist  than  actually  hunting.  But  the  bird  did 
come  back,  despite  the  fact  that  each  time  they  took  to  the  field,  it  could  have  easily 
chosen  a life  without  the  man. 

The  man  had  changed  during  the  off-season.  The  last  hunts  in  late  February  had  con- 
vinced the  man  that  a true  partnership  was  starting  to  emerge  and  that  real  teamwork  was 
close  at  hand.  Taking  game  with  his  hawk  didn’t  seem  like  it  would  be  as  important  as  it 
was  last  year.  He  told  himself  to  find  joy  in  the  simple  pleasure  of  watching  the  bird  use  its 
instincts  and  abilities  that  had  evolved  across  eons,  and  to  delight  in  knowing  that  he  had 
now  become  a part  of  its  world. 


1 Ic  touched  the  brakes  and  brought  the  truck  to  a stop.  From  the  back,  he  pulled  out  a 
pair  ol  heavy  brush  pants,  his  hawking  bag  and  walking  stick.  I ic  slipped  a double-thick 
leather  gauntlet  onto  his  right  hand  and  unlatched  the  carry-cage  door. 


The  bird,  too,  had  changed.  It  had  molted  over  the  summer,  and  its  immature  plumage  — 
dark  brown  back,  barred  brown  tail  and  cream-colored  front  — gradually  had  transformed 
into  the  red-tailed,  honey-napped  adult  hawk  now  sitting  on  the  man’s  fist.  The  lanky, 
sometimes  awkward  youngster  had  become  a powerful,  leather-perfect  natural  predator. 

As  soon  as  the  door  to  the  carry-box  swung  open,  the  hawk  hopped  Irom  its  perch  to 
the  truck  bed  to  the  man’s  gloved  fist  without  coaxing  or  hesitation.  Its  broad,  powerful 
wings  and  auburn  tail  flared  briefly  as  the  bird  balanced  on  its  new  vantage.  Once  steadied, 
the  hawk  leaned  forward  and  rousted  its  feathers,  shaking  free  the  fine  back-road  dust  that 
had  started  to  settle  around  the  truck. 

It  waited  patiently,  imperious  coffee-colored  eyes  blinking  in  the  low  afternoon  sunlight, 
while  the  man  affixed  a lightweight  radio  transmitter  to  one  of  the  leather  jesses  already 
attached  to  the  bird’s  sturdy  yellow  legs.  Holding  the  jesses  in  his  gloved  hand,  the  man 
could  assume  control  of  the  bird  as  they  moved  between  hunting  grounds.  The  straps  did 
not  impede  the  bird’s  ability  to  wield  its  large  and  wicked  talons  during  the  ultimate  act  of 
securing  game.  Attached  to  separate  leather  bewits  above  the  jesses  jingled  a pair  of  tarnished 
falconry  bells,  which  allowed  the  man  to  maintain  contact  with  the  hawk  in  heavy  cover. 

So  outfitted,  the  bird  sat  tall  on  the  fist,  flattened  its  feathers  close  to  its  muscular  body 
and  looked  into  the  man’s  eyes  with  a steady  gaze  of  trust,  but  one  that  lacked  devotion. 
For  the  bird,  this  was  a working  relationship.  Boosted  by  the  man’s  gentle  arm-toss  and  a 
series  of  deep-chested  wing  beats,  the  hawk  quickly  reached  the  tops  of  the  young  loblolly 
pines  that  grew  on  the  edge  of  the  road. 

The  falconry  bells  on  its  legs  jingled  as  the  bird  maneuvered  deliberately  among  pine 
boughs.  It  chose  a perch  on  an  exposed  branch  that  afforded  a dominating  view 
of  several  small  tangles  of  briar.  It  was  time  to  hunt. 
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Before  it  heard  the  solid  thump  of  the 
truck  door  closing  or  the  rusty  clang  of 
the  tailgate  coming  down,  the  young 
Eastern  cottontail  had  been  grazing 
on  a patch  of  tall-stemmed  clover. 
Born  among  a litter  of  seven  to  an 
old  rabbit  dam  in  May,  it  had  spent 
all  of  its  7-month  life  within  the 
protective  confines  of  numer- 
ous patches  of  briars  and  broom 
straw  in  a stand  of  loblolly 
pines.  Now  entering  its  first 
winter  season,  the  cottontail 
had  already  accumulated  a 
wealth  of  survival  experience. 

Within  the  labyrinth  of  the 
deepest  briars  it  had  shaken 
a trailing  fox  in  an  unnerving 
game  of  stalk  and  chase  that 
had  lasted  nearly  two  hours  on 
a moonlit  summer  night.  It  had 
learned  to  stay  close  to  cover  after  the 


sun  went  down  and  listen  for  the  telltale  scrape  of  great  horned  owl 
talons  on  loose  pine  bark.  The  pair  of  owls  that  haunted  the  stand  and 
its  adjoining  edges  on  silent  wings  had  claimed  three  littcrmates  before 
the  rabbit  picked  up  on  that  audible  warning  that  death  was  near. 

By  mid-October  the  first  Walker  hounds  were  coursing  the 
stand  in  search  of  quarry.  The  young  cottontail  had  holted  into 
the  briars  as  the  first  yelps  and  bays  of  their  restless  pursuit 
reverberated  among  the  trees.  But  the  hounds  were  after 
much  larger  prey,  and  the  rabbit  watched  from  its  sanc- 
tuary as  a doe  and  her  fawn  crept  past  with  heads  low  and 
tails  tucked.  Minutes  later  the  hounds  had  crashed  after 
the  deer  with  noses  to  the  ground  and  tails  held  high. 

The  rabbit  had  survived  those  threats  and  others, 
but  it  had  only  recently  begun  to  relax  from  the  mem- 
ory of  a feral  house  cat,  whose  ambush  two  days 
ago  had  nearly  succeeded  where  other  predators  had 
failed.  The  gray-and-black  tabby  had  approached 
from  behind.  Only  the  grace  of  a fallen  pine  cone 
had  caused  the  cat  to  slip  and  falter  in  its  initial 
rush,  allowing  the  rabbit  a headlong  dive  into  the 
briars  that  saved  its  life. 

The  four  deep  claw  wounds  on  the  cottontail’s 
right  hind  leg  were  scabbed  over  and  mending  now, 
but  the  lesson  of  that  near-fatal  oversight  was  still 
fresh.  At  the  distant  sounds  of  the  closing  door  and 
falling  tailgate,  the  rabbit  moved  closer  to  the  protection 
of  the  briar  patch.  It  had  heard  similar  sounds  back  in 
October  before  the  deer  hounds  had  run  through  the  pine 
stand.  The  soft  tinkling  of  bells  filtering  through  the  windless 
afternoon  did  not  register  as  a threat. 


Several  seconds  passed  before  the  man  realized  he  was  holding  his  breath.  The  hawk 
perched  in  a window  of  sunlight,  and  he  wondered  at  the  perfection  of  the  bird’s  plumage 
against  the  verdant  green  of  the  pines.  “OK,  buddy,  let’s  see  what  we  can  do,”  he  said  to  the 
bird,  whose  golden  brown  head  now  swiveled  from  point  to  point,  focusing  intensely. 

The  man  eyed  the  closest  tangle  of  thorns,  chose  the  path  of  least  resistance  and  waded 
in.  Briars  hooked  harmlessly  across  his  chaps  and  treacherously  across  his  bootlaces  as 
he  crashed  the  walking  stick  down  again  and  again  in  big  overhead  arcs.  By  the  time  he 
reached  the  other  side  of  the  briars,  beads  of  sweat  had  formed  on  the  man’s  forehead  in 
spite  of  the  cold. 

As  he  covered  the  distance  to  the  next  thicket,  he  heard  the  bells  as  the  hawk  left  its 
perch.  The  sound  grew  louder  as  the  bird  glided  on  set  wings  over  his  right  shoulder  and 
then  hovered  for  a few  moments  over  the  next  patch  of  cover.  The  man  watched  with  satis- 
faction as  the  redtail  took  another  strategic  position  overlooking  the  new  terrain. 

It  was  a perfect  setup.  If  there  was  a rabbit  in  those  briars,  the  hawk  would  have  an 
open  shot  no  matter  in  which  direction  it  decided  to  bolt.  “Atta  boy,”  he  praised  the  bird. 

“Let  me  get  over  there,  and  we’ll  see  if  anybody’s  home.”  The  man  entered  the  briar  patch, 
swinging  his  stick  against  the  thick,  woven  mat  of  thorns. 

From  its  vantage  the  hawk  could  discern  nearly  a dozen  well-worn  rabbit  paths  exiting  the 
briar  patch  like  the  spokes  on  a bicycle  wheel.  With  vision  far  more  acute  than  the  man’s, 
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tlu*  bird  scrutinized  the  tangle,  searching  for  a lull  of  brown  lur,  the  shine  from  a chestnut 
eye  or  the  slightest  movement.  A flicker  of  motion  seized  the  bird’s  attention,  f rom  40  yards 
away,  the  hawk’s  eyes  dissected  the  spot  and  bore  through  the  lattice  of  vines  to  reveal  the 
rapidly  heaving  sides  of  a young  rabbit.  The  bird  leaned  forward  and  shook  its  tail.  Its  partner 
was  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  patch.  The  flush  was  coming. 

The  rabbit  tensed  to  make  a run  for  the  next  thicket  if  the  clumsy  footfalls  of  the  man  came 
any  closer  to  its  sanctuary.  The  distance  was  great,  nearly  30  yards,  but  the  rabbit  was  con- 
fident there  would  be  little  threat  of  pursuit  from  the  man,  now  struggling  to  extract  him- 
self from  the  thorny  web  of  briars  in  the  middle  of  the  patch. 

With  ears  fully  erect  and  powerful  hind  legs  planted  firmly  under  its  body,  the 
young  rabbit  sensed  the  man’s  change  in  direction  even  before  his  boot  came  down. 

It  sprang  from  the  sanctuary,  slipping  through  an  imperceptible  tunnel  that  led  to  the 
edge  of  the  tangle. 

With  two  short  hops,  the  rabbit  burst  into  the  open  and  accelerated  down  the  path  toward 
the  safety  of  the  distant  briar  patch.  The  sounds  of  the  man  floundering  in  the  thorns  grew 
fainter  with  each  stride,  but  that  other  sound,  the  jingle  of  bells,  was  getting  closer. 

The  rabbit  nearly  stopped  halfway  to  its  goal  to  turn  and  identify  the  source  of  the  curious 
noise,  but  then  it  recognized  the  rush  of  air  flowing  over  broad  wings  moving  at  a high  rate 
of  speed.  It  knew  that  sound  as  death.  The  rabbit  tried  to  come  back  up  to  full  acceleration 
for  the  final  15  feet  to  the  briars,  but  a twinge  in  its  right  leg  muscle  prevented  its  full 
extension.  The  bells  were  louder. 

The  man  didn’t  see  the  rabbit  until  it  had  cleared  the  thorns  and  broken  into  full  stride, 
racing  toward  the  next  patch  of  cover.  The  brown-and-red  blur  that  streaked  in  from  the 
corner  of  his  eye  confirmed  that  the  hawk  was  already  in  full  pursuit,  but  the  man  instinc- 
tively shouted  the  falconer’s  alert  that  quarry  had  been  sighted. 
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"1  lo,  ho,  ho,”  he  cried  as  adrenaline  shot  through  his  veins  and  the  hawk  closed  on  its 
prey.  For  just  a moment,  the  man  remembered  his  personal  pledge  lo  take  pleasure  in  the 
flight  of  the  bird  and  not  in  the  weight  of  the  game  bag.  That  was  a fine  idea  back  at  the  truck, 
but  as  the  distance  between  the  hawk  and  the  rabbit  closed,  he  silently  willed  his  bird  to 
make  good  on  its  first  rabbit  of  the  season. 

As  it  closed  on  its  quarry  the  hawk  judged  the  distance  to  the  wall  of  thorns  now  looming 
ever  closer.  It  pulled  its  wings  tightly  to  its  body  achieving  near  free-fall  speed  yet  maintaining 
position  and  control.  The  hawk  extended  both  legs  and  flexed  its  talons  in  anticipation  of  the  hit. 

When  the  rabbit  planted  its  hind  feet  to  execute  a final,  lifesaving  change  of  direction,  the 
hawk  was  almost  upon  it.  The  bird  reacted  instantly  with  a half-barrel  roll  and  hit  with  a dull 
thud,  pinning  the  rabbit  just  inches  from  the  haven  of  the  briars. 

By  the  time  the  man  reached  his  partner,  the  rabbit  was  dead.  He  reached  into  his  hunting 
bag,  pulled  out  a recently  thawed  mouse  and  placed  it  in  his  gloved  hand.  He  knelt  beside 
the  bird,  which  was  still  standing  atop  the  rabbit  with  wings  outstretched  to  cover  the  kill 
from  would-be  rivals  and  thieves. 

For  a long  moment  the  man  and  the  hawk  gazed  at  each  other — the  man  with  admiration 
and  wonder,  the  bird  with  confidence  that  flickered  with  suspicion.  The  man  held  out  the  mouse 
as  an  offering.  The  hawk  looked  down  at  its  prize  and  then  to  the  glove.  It  cocked  its  head  sideways 
and  hopped  off  the  rabbit.  Once  again,  the  hawk  had  chosen  its  partner  over  the  kill  and  freedom. 

The  man  took  the  jesses  into  his  hand  and  stood  up  slowly  as  the  bird  greedily  devoured 
the  mouse  in  four  quick  bites.  In  his  ungloved  hand,  the  man  hefted  the  weight  of  the  young 
rabbit  appreciatively  The  surge  of  adrenaline  in  his  blood  was  only  just  starting  to  subside 
as  he  pocketed  the  rabbit.  He  realized  that  he  was  holding  his  breath  again.  ^ 

Jamie  Cameron  is  a journalist  with  the  Tideland  News  in  Swansboro. 


COYOTES  NOW  LIVE  IN  ALL  lOO  NORTH  CAROLINA 
COUNTIES.  DESPITE  THE  ASSERTIONS  OF  WILD- 
LIFE BIOLOGISTS,  SOME  WHO  LIVE  NEAR  COYOTES 
BELIEVE  THE  WILY  ANIMALS  HURT  WILD  GAME, 
CROPS,  LIVESTOCK  AND  PETS. 


Eerie  howls  echoing  across  the  hills  at 
dusk.  Early-morning  yips  from  a den  of 
hungry  pups.  Half-eaten  watermelons 
lying  in  open  fields.  Small  canines  darting  across 
the  road,  dodging  traffic.  Get  used  to  these  signs 
of  coyotes  in  North  Carolina,  because  wildlife  bio- 
logists say  these  cunning  canines  are  here  to  stay. 

No  longer  a species  identified  solely  with 
Western  states,  the  coyote  currently  ranges  across 
most  of  North  America  and  inhabits  all  100  coun- 
ties of  North  Carolina.  Coyotes  first  appeared  in 
eastern  North  Carolina  during  the  early  1980s, 
probably  released  by  fox  hunters  training  their 
dogs.  In  the  late  '80s,  coyotes  appeared  in  west- 
ern North  Carolina.  Their  arrival  was  the  result 
of  a general  expansion  of  the  coyote’s  range  that 
has  been  ongoing  for  many  years. 

Coyotes  are  crepuscular  (active  at  dawn  and 
dusk),  omnivorous,  secretive  and  extremely  wary. 
Sightings  in  North  Carolina  are  rare,  so  residents 
are  often  surprised  to  learn  that  coyotes  inhabit 
suburban  areas  statewide  and  have  been  spotted 


in  the  state  capital.  The  coyote's  rise  throughout 
the  state  has  caused  concern  among  rural  resi- 
dents, farmers,  ranchers  and  hunters.  Coyotes 
are  increasingly  blamed  for  the  disappearance 
of  livestock,  household  pets,  big  game,  small 
game  and  agricultural  crops.  Although  coyotes 
are  not  a big  threat  to  human  safety,  their 
expansion  is  leading  to  an  increase  in  coyote- 
human  encounters.  That  in  turn  results  in  more 
demand  for  coyote  control. 

POPULATION  UP,  POPULARITY  DOWN 

My  colleagues  at  N.C.  State  University  and  I sur- 
veyed 141  people  about  their  perceptions  and 
attitudes  concerning  the  animals.  Those  polled 
belonged  to  groups  who  are  generally  familiar 
with  coyotes  in  North  Carolina,  includipg  hunt- 
ers, livestock  owners  and  farmers.  Wildlife  biol- 
ogists also  were  interviewed  to  determine  pop- 
ulation trends  and  to  consider  solutions  to  destruc- 
tive interactions  between  coyotes  and  humans. 


written  by  Jennifer  M.  Webber 


On  the  Tennessee-Kentucky  border,  peoph 
consider  coyotes  vermin  and  extermin- 
ate them  in  large  numbers.  Other  people 
think  coyotes  are  harmless,  maybe  even 
beneficial,  members  of  the  food  chain. 


Of  the  survey  group,  83  percent  said  they 
were  hunters.  Of  the  hunters,  two-thirds  had 
a negative  opinion  of  coyotes.  Only  8 percent 
of  nonhunters  held  a negative  opinion.  The 
majority  of  hunters  surveyed  based  their  neg- 
ative view  of  coyotes  on  a belief  that  coyotes 
decrease  populations  of  game  species  such 
as  foxes,  turkeys,  quail  and  deer. 

How  does  this  belief  square  with  studies 
nationwide  concerning  coyotes’  impact  on 
game?  Research  suggests  that  coyotes  will 
kill,  outcompete  and  exclude  foxes  from 
available  habitat,  reducing  fox  populations. 
Some  wildlife  biologists  think  this  may 
become  true  in  North  Carolina.  Although 


data  are  lacking  on  specific  impacts  of 
coyotes  in  the  slate,  biologists  believe  that 
turkey,  quail  and  deer  populations  will  not 
decline  as  coyote  populations  increase.  In 
fact,  research  indicates  that  coyote  predation 
may  benefit  the  health  of  deer  herds  by 
removing  weak  and  sick  individuals,  pro- 
viding more  resources  for  remaining  deer. 
Some  biologists  are  concerned  that  coyotes 
are  complicating  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service’s  red  wolf  restoration  efforts  at 
Alligator  River  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
through  interbreeding. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  livestock  owners 
and  farmers  we  talked  with  have  negative 
perceptions  of  coyotes,  mainly  because  the 
animals  have  damaged  their  crops  or  killed 
livestock.  Many  believe  coyotes  are  too 
abundant  and  should  be  removed.  Perry 
Sumner,  furbearer  biologist  with  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  said  that 
few  farmers  and  ranchers  are  reporting 
consistent,  severe  problems  with  coyotes. 
The  animals  seem  to  have  more  of  a 
small,  nagging  effect. 

“[Livestock  owners]  realize  that  they’re 
not  going  to  get  rid  of  them,”  Sumner  said. 
“It’s  something  they’re  going  to  have  to 
continue  to  deal  with.”  Research  in  other 
states  shows  that  livestock  compose  less 
than  9 percent  of  a coyote’s  total  diet,  and 
that  coyotes  consume  a wide  variety  of 
items  including  fruit,  insects,  rodents, 
wild  game  and  carrion. 

Overall,  the  majority  of  those  surveyed 
indicated  they  have  a negative  opinion  of 
coyotes  and  do  not  want  the  wild  canines  in 
North  Carolina.  Some  blame  the  Wildlife 
Commission  for  releasing  coyotes.  They 
also  believe  the  coyote  population  is  not 
being  properly  controlled  by  the  commission. 
“It’s  obvious  somebody  turned  them  loose,” 
Sumner  said.  “But  it  wasn’t  the  commission.” 

Because  coyotes  already  are  well  estab- 
lished across  the  state,  wildlife  biologists 
say  it  would  be  difficult  to  control  the  pop- 
ulation and  virtually  impossible  to  erad- 
icate it.  Typically,  coyotes  have  high  sur- 
vival rates  because  they  can  adapt  to  a wide 
variety  of  habitat  and  food  sources.  They 
also  reproduce  very  efficiently:  When  pop- 
ulation density  is  low  and  plenty  of  food 
resources  are  available,  litter  sizes  may 
double  or  triple  from  an  average  of  4 to  5 
to  as  many  as  7 to  14. 
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IMPROVING  RELATIONS 


Despite  their  reputation,  coyotes  generally 
avoid  humans  and  pose  little  threat  of  attack. 


As  both  coyote  and  human  populations  grow 
in  North  Carolina,  interactions  will  increase, 
Research  has  shown  that  coyotes  prey  on 
rodents  and  rabbits  near  homes,  den  near 
urban  properties  and  occasionally  attack 
domestic  cats  and  dogs.  To  reduce  these 
interactions,  pet  owners  should  watch  pets 
when  they  are  outdoors  and  keep  food 
dishes  indoors  to  avoid  attracting  coyotes. 


Those  concerned  about  the  presence  of 
coyotes  should  be  especially  vigilant  during 
late  winter  and  early  spring,  when  coyotes 
give  birth  to  pups.  Because  there  is  little  fruit 
available,  and  rodents  have  not  yet  given 
birth,  coyotes  may  range  farther  and  be  more 
aggressive  in  acquiring  food.  “That’s  when 
[coyote  predation  is]  more  likely,  if  they’re 
denned  up  next  to  a livestock  operation,  to 
prey  on  cows  or  goats,”  Sumner  said. 

Livestock  owners  can  lower  the  chances 
that  coyotes  will  prey  on  their  animals. 
Exclusion,  the  most  successful  and  expensive 
method  for  keeping  coyotes  at  bay,  involves 
net-wire  and  electric  fences.  Dogs,  donkeys 
and  llamas  have  successfully  protected  live- 
stock from  coyotes  when  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  fencing.  Research  indicates  that 
devices  used  to  frighten  animals,  such  as  fire- 
crackers and  strobe  lights,  are  not  effective. 

Sumner  said  that  the  best  tactics  for  con- 
trolling marauding  coyotes  are  hunting  and 
trapping.  Shooting  coyotes  is  legal  year- 
round,  and  trapping  is  legal  during  seasons 
listed  in  the  North  Carolina  Inland  Fishing, 


Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations  Digest. 
Residents  with  persistent  problems  may 
obtain  a depredation  permit  from  the 
Wildlife  Commission. 

Our  interviews  indicated  that  negative 
media  coverage  helps  create  unfavorable 
images  of  coyotes.  Negative  perceptions  may 
also  be  based  on  generalizations  of  localized 
occurrences  and  a poor  understanding  of 
the  biology,  ecology  and  behavior  of  the  spe- 
cies. Wildlife  biologists  acknowledge  that 
incomplete  and  inaccurate  data  create  mis- 
conceptions about  the  wild  canines. 

In  an  article  entitled  “Owner  Fights 
Threat  to  Pet,”  the  Raleigh  News  & Observer 
reported  in  March  that  a Labrador  puppy 
belonging  to  N.C.  Agriculture  Commis- 
sioner Steve  Troxler  was  attacked  at  night 
by  a wild  animal.  Troxler ’s  wife,  Sharon, 
was  bitten  while  trying  to  protect  the  puppy 
from  the  animal.  A coyote  was  blamed  for 
the  attack,  and  the  paper  reported  that  coy- 
otes “are  expanding  their  range  and  are 
increasingly  prevalent  in  North  Carolina.” 

Although  much  is  known  about  coy- 
otes in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  lit- 
tle information  is  available  about  coyote 
populations  in  North  Carolina.  Wildlife 
biologists  believe  that  coyotes  do  not  cur- 
rently cause  severe  problems  in  the  state, 
but  if  coyote  populations  continue  to 
expand,  more  research  may  be  required. 

A count  that  would  estimate  the  size  of 
the  state’s  coyote  populations  is  probably 
not  feasible  because  of  the  difficulties  in 
tracking  the  reclusive  species. 

Despite  the  concerns  and  perceived  dam- 
age caused  by  coyotes  in  North  Carolina,  the 
species  must  be  accepted  as  a permanent 
resident.  Because  coyotes  arrived  in  North 
Carolina  within  the  last  20  years,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  their  populations  are  still 
growing  or  have  leveled  off.  “There  are  not 
too  many  people  in  too  many  places  that  think 
they’re  having  bad  problems  with  coyotes,” 
Sumner  said.  “There  aren’t  that  many  places 
that  have  high  [population]  density.  That 
may  be  to  come,  or  we  may  never  see  that.”  ^ 

Jennifer  M.  Webber  is  pursuing  her  master’s 
degree  in  fisheries  and  wildlife  sciences  at 
N.C.  State  University.  Additional  authors 
include  Robert  Snow,  Jason  Riddle  and 
Christopher  S.  DePemo.  Managing  editor 
Greg  Jenkins  also  contributed  to  this  story. 
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A y hat  seemed  a significant  pcr- 
§/^/  centage  of  the  mosquitoes, 

W W midges,  crane  flies,  beetles, 
leal  hoppers  and  small  moths  in  north- 
eastern Cumberland  County  had  assembled 
in  a fluttering  and  buzzing  swarm  around 
my  head.  But  my  gaze  didn’t  waver  from  the 
glistening,  duckweed-coaled  object  in  my 
dying  headlamp  beam,  even  though  1 knew 
it  was  only  another  green  frog.  Ann  tried  to 
ease  the  canoe  closer,  but  already  I could  see 
a bright  green  face  and  folds  of  skin  along 


The  Frog  Nobody  Missed 


written  by  Jeff  Beane  . photographed  by  Todd  Pusser 


North  Carolina’s  second- 
largest  frog  hasn’t  been 
seen  in  more  than  three 
decades . Did  it  pass  into 
oblivion  while  we  weren’t 
paying  attention? 


the  sides  of  its  body,  confirming  that  this, 
like  every  other  frog  I’d  seen  that  year,  wasn’t 
the  one  I was  looking  for. 

We  pushed  on  through  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion so  thick  our  paddles  could  hardly 
move  the  boat,  sweeping  the  shoreline  and 
shallows  of  the  cypress  pond  with  our  head- 
lamps and  flashlights,  inspecting  every 
single  frog.  Over  the  steady  clamor  of  green 
tree  frogs  and  the  distracting  roar  of  traffic 
and  passing  planes,  I could  easily  make  out 
clicking  cricket  frogs,  banjo-plunking  green 
frogs  and  the  occasional  boom  of  a bullfrog  or 
hammer  of  a carpenter  frog.  But  the  sound  I 


longed  to  hear  more  than  any  other  on  Earth 
was  absent,  and  I wondered  if  it  would  ever 
be  heard  in  North  Carolina  again. 

The  quest  begins 

I’d  first  encountered  the  river  frog  (Rana 
heckscheri)  in  field  guides  during  my  youth, 
perusing  those  brief  accounts  and  illustra- 
tions with  little  more  than  passing  interest. 
Years  later  I’d  seen  preserved  specimens  at 
a museum  and  been  duly  impressed  by  the 
huge,  striped  tadpoles.  But  it  wasn’t  until 
one  day  in  April  1988  that  this  amphibian 
made  a permanent  impression  upon  me.  My 
friend  Stan  Alford  and  I had  stopped  to  look 
over  a bridge  at  a small,  swampy  tributary  of 
the  Savannah  River  in  Jasper  County,  S.C. 

Drought  had  reduced  the  creek  to 
isolated  pools,  and  one  pool  just  beneath 
the  bridge  positively  boiled  with  what  1 
initially  assumed  were  stranded  fish.  Then 
I realized  that  they  were  tadpoles  — the 
largest  tadpoles  I had  ever  seen.  Six-inch- 
long  tadpoles  with  black-striped  tails  had 
to  be  river  frog  tadpoles. 

That  encounter  greatly  influenced  what 
would  later  become  a virtual  obsession 
with  this  poorly  understood  amphibian. 
The  obsession  lasted  for  years,  and  it  intro- 
duced me  to  a wide  range  of  comparatively 
decent  folk  who  skipped  out  on  their  ordi- 
nary lives  long  enough  to  float  blackwater 
rivers  and  wade  swamps  far  into  the  night, 
seeking  a frog  they’d  never  find. 

Among  these  was  Ann  Somers,  a biology 
lecturer  at  UN  C Greensboro,  who  for  some 
reason  took  an  especially  keen  interest  in 
my  fool’s  errand.  Assisted  by  a small  grant 
from  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion’s Nongame  and  Endangered  Wildlife 
Fund,  we  spent  much  of  1992  and  ’93  picking 
our  way,  on  foot  and  via  canoe,  along  our 
southeastern  rivers.  We  visited  the  Lumber, 
the  Black,  the  South,  the  Waccamaw,  the 
Northeast  Cape  Fear,  the  Lockwood  Folly,  and 
their  larger  tributary  streams  and  swamps, 
trying  to  turn  up  some  evidence  that  river 
frogs  still  occurred  in  North  Carolina. 

It  was  this  grail-like  quest  that  had,  on 
that  fine  night  in  1992,  landed  us  on  Rhodes 
Pond  along  the  South  River  in  Cumberland 
County — a site  where,  on  Aug.  7,  1954 
(exactly  34  years  to  the  day  earlier),  a single 
river  frog  had  supposedly  been  collected  by 
Charles  DePoe.  But  although  neither  that 
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night's  search  nor  any  other  could  confirm 
that  old  record,  nocturnal  canoeing  alone 
held  enough  charm  to  squash  any  notions  of 
failure  we  might  have  harbored.  Common 
events  appear  different,  even  magical,  under 
flashlight  beam.  A muskrat  surfacing  along- 
side the  canoe,  a swimming  garter  snake, 
a huge  fishing  spider  on  a cypress  — these 
would  share  their  secrets  with  us  if  the  river 
frog  would  not. 

Frog  of  secrets 

The  river  frog  is  (or  was)  North  Carolina’s 
second-largest  frog,  next  to  its  close  relative 
the  American  bullfrog  (Rana  catesbeiana). 
Adults  closely  resemble  the  bullfrog  and  the 
green  frog  (R.  clamitans).  They  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  former  by  their  darker 
belly,  rougher  skin,  more  olive  brown  color, 
pale  band  around  the  groin  area  and  con- 
spicuous light  spots  on  the  lips.  River  frogs 
also  lack  dorsolateral  folds,  which  are  promi- 
nent ridges  of  skin  on  either  side  of  the  body 
that  many  frog  species  possess.  The  tadpoles 
are  more  easily  recognized.  Rivaled  in  size 
only  by  those  of  the  bullfrog,  they  may 
exceed  6 inches  in  length  and  have  three 
dark  stripes  on  their  tails — one  on  the  tail 
musculature  and  one  each  along  the  upper 
and  lower  edge  of  the  tail  fin. 

If  their  stripes  and  large  size  were  insuf- 
ficient for  identification,  their  behavior 
would  clinch  it.  Throughout  their  larval 
period,  which  may  last  a year  or  two,  river 
frog  tadpoles  usually  remain  in  tight  schools, 
resembling  those  of  young  catfish  or  bow- 
fins.  A school  moving  in  unison  resembles 
a huge  amoeba.  This  behavior  is  unique 
among  North  American  tadpoles. 
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arc  black  with  a whitish  or  gold  band  across 
their  bodies,  before  later  developing  the 
characteristic  tail  stripes. 

Juvenile  river  frogs  resemble  adults  but 
may  be  more  olive-colored  and  often  have  a 
reddish  iris.  Adults  arc  active  day  and  night, 


River  frog  tadpoles  usually  remain  in  tight  schools,  resembling  those  of  young 
catfish  or  bowfins.  A school  moving  in  unison  resembles  a huge  amoeba.  This 
behavior  is  unique  among  North  American  tadpoles. 


One  of  the  most  poorly  known  frogs 
in  the  Southeast,  the  river  frog  was  first 
described  in  1024  by  Albert  H.  Wright.  Its 
species  name  honors  August  Heckscher, 
the  wealthy  New  York  industrialist,  land 
developer  and  philanthropist  whose  Heck- 
scher Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Research  funded  much  of  Wright’s  work. 
(Somewhat  ironically,  Heckscher  also 
devoted  considerable  time  and  resources 
toward  the  ill-considered  effort  to  drain 
Lake  Mattamuskeet  for  agriculture.) 

River  frogs  range  from  southern  Missis- 
sippi to  southeastern  North  Carolina.  Closely 
associated  with  blackwater  rivers,  they  breed 
in  swampy  ponds,  oxbows  and  other  back- 
waters. In  North  Carolina,  they  are  known 
historically  from  a few  scattered  localities  in 
the  Lumber  and  Cape  Fear  systems.  A series 
of  man-made  borrow  pits  along  the  Lumber 
River  between  Wagram  and  Maxton  on  the 
Robeson-Scotland  county  line  are  the  only 
precise  localities  where  breeding  has  been 
documented,  and  the  only  sites  to  yield 
specimens  on  more  than  one  occasion.  From 
1965  to  1975,  adults  and  tadpoles  could  be 
found  readily  in  these  sites.  Then,  apparently, 
they  vanished.  The  last  river  frog  known 
from  the  state  was  an  adult  female  collected 
at  those  borrow  pits  by  biologists  from  the 
state  museum  on  July  12,  1975. 

Neither  river  frog  eggs  nor  calling  adults 
have  been  reported  from  North  Carolina. 
The  call  is  a low,  rumbling  snore,  which  has 
been  likened  to  the  sound  of  a train,  lawn 
mower  or  chain  saw.  Breeding  occurs  from 
April  to  August.  The  female  deposits  several 
thousand  eggs  in  a large,  sheet-like  mass  on 
the  water’s  surface.  Newly  hatched  tadpoles 


and  are  typically  less  wary  than  many  other 
frogs.  When  captured,  they  frequently  go 
limp  in  their  captors’  hands  rather  than 
struggle  to  escape.  Skin  toxins  probably 
aid  them  in  predator  avoidance.  In  one 
study,  snakes  that  were  fed  juvenile  river 
frogs  violently  regurgitated  them.  Rainbow 
snakes  and  banded  water  snakes  have  been 
reported  to  prey  on  river  frog  tadpoles  in 
South  Carolina  and  Florida.  I once  watched 
a large  Southern  toad  in  Florida  choke 
down  a newly  transformed  juvenile,  but  few 
predators  on  adult  river  frogs  have  been 
reported.  Little  is  known  of  their  natural 
history  in  North  Carolina.  Apparently  they 
disappeared  from  our  state  before  we  had 
the  chance  to  learn  much  about  them. 
Nobody  knows  why. 

Mysterious  history 
Recent  amphibian  declines  are  a well-known 
and  frequently  talked-about  phenomenon 
worldwide.  Many  are  no  mystery,  habitat 
loss  and  fragmentation  being  the  obvious 


Juvenile  river  frogs  (opposite  page) 
are  dark  olive  green  with  lightergreen 
speckles,  and  may  have  red  irises.  The 
distinctive  6-inch  tadpole  (below  left, 
actual  size)  is  instantly  recognizable 
by  its  boldly  striped  tail.  Below,  a river 
frog  in  the  middle  of  metamorphosis 
still  has  its  tadpole  tail. 
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cause.  I invironmenial  contaminants,  acid 
precipitation  and  various  diseases  have  been 
implicated  in  some  declines.  Others,  however, 
are  less  easily  explained:  Amphibians  have 
disappeared  from  relatively  pristine  areas 
where  apparently  suitable  habitat  still 
abounds.  The  river  Irog  falls  into  this  category. 


“To  love  what  was  is  a new  thing  under  the  sun,”  conservationist 
Aldo  Leopold  once  wrote.  He  meant  that  humans  are  the  first 
species  to  mourn  another's  passing. 


A handsome  light  green  with  an  olive 
pattern,  the  adult  river  frog  lacks  the 
folds  of  skin  on  the  sides  of  its  body  typ- 
ical of  most  frog  species.  This  specimen 
(below)  was  the  last  of  its  species  doc- 
umented in  North  Carolina.  Despite 
searching  for  years  by  canoe  and  on  foot, 
author  Jeff  Beane  and  other  herpetol- 
ogists could  not  locate  another  one. 


Around  the  mid-  to  late  1970s,  popula- 
tions of  several  amphibians  around  the 
world  crashed,  perhaps  not  coincidentally. 
Among  them  was  the  famed  golden  toad  of 
Costa  Rica.  Other  North  Carolina  victims 
included  the  green  salamander  (still  state- 
listed  as  endangered)  and  Southern  dusky 
salamander.  A fungus  may  have  affected 
some  species  in  the  state,  but  there  has 
been  no  definitive  link  to  amphibian 
declines  in  North  Carolina.  The  river  frog 
is  currently  state  listed  as  a species  of  spe- 
cial concern,  a protection  category  that 
includes  species  of  questionable  occur- 
rence. It  is  still  relatively  common  in  parts 
of  Florida,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 
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Was  the  river  frog  always  rare  in  North 
( Carolina?  What  factors  limit  its  distribution? 
Why  has  it  apparently  disappeared  Irom  sites 
where  it  once  occurred?  Is  it  more  sensitive 
than  other  Irogs  to  certain  forms  of  environ- 
mental disturbance  or  degradation?  Did  a 
fungus  or  some  other  disease  wipe  it  out? 
Was  it  mercury  (see  “Mercury  Rising,”  Nov. 
2000),  or  other  contaminants  in  the  rivers? 
Could  frog  gigging  have  had  an  impact  on 
the  relatively  unwary  adults?  Was  competi- 
tion with  bullfrogs  a factor  once  populations 
were  low?  Is  the  river  Irog,  in  fact,  extinct  in 
the  state,  and  if  so,  what  effect  has  its  absence 
had  on  the  ecosystems  it  left  behind? 

No  one  has  answers  to  these  questions, 
and  1 did  not  find  them  during  my  search.  I 
did  see  some  spectacular  things,  experience 
some  interesting  mishaps  and  meet  some 
colorful  people,  none  of  whom  convinced 
me  that  they  had  ever  seen  a river  frog. 
Invariably,  when  I pulled  out  the  large,  pre- 
served tadpole  that  I carried  around  in  ajar 
of  alcohol  to  show  people  what  I was  look- 
ing for,  eyes  widened  and  heads  shook.  Most 
folks  I’d  meet  on  the  rivers,  however,  agreed 
with  the  statement  by  the  late  Crusoe  Islander 
Tommy  Spivey  (see  “Waccamaw:  River 
through  Time,”  Nov.  1999),  who  assisted  us 
with  our  search  along  the  Waccamaw:  “They 
ain’t  half  the  creatures  in  this  swamp  that 
they  used  to  be.” 


I 


Epilogue  for  the  river  frog? 

Ann  was  asleep  now  in  the  back  of  the 
eanoe.  It  was  nearly  morning,  and  both 
headlamps  were  dead.  1 balanecd  a Hash- 
light  awkwardly  aeross  my  lap  as  1 pad- 
died.  Its  weakening  beam  picked  out  a 
marsh  rice  rat  bounding  along  the  shore. 
I'd  prepared  a washtub  full 
of  those  gentle  rodents  as 
museum  specimens  over 
the  years,  but  a glimpse  of  a 
live  one,  in  its  rightful  place 
and  on  its  own  terms,  was 
worth  more  to  me  than  a 
cabinet  full  of  study  skins. 

Come  daylight,  we’d  haul  a 
seine  through  the  thick 
duck-weed  of  the  pond, 
hoping  to  turn  up  some- 
| thing  other  than  hand- 
| some  little  black-banded 
j sunhsh  and  fliers.  Then 
we'd  put  the  quest  on  hold 
for  another  week  or  two, 
returning  to  our  overly  clut- 
tered lives  until  we  could 
pick  it  up  again. 

More  than  13  years  have  passed  since 
then,  and  still  no  one  has  reported  a river 
frog  in  North  Carolina.  How  does  one  “prove” 
extirpation?  For  an  animal  such  as  the  river 
frog — obscure  enough  to  be  overlooked 


and  potentially  able  to  exisl  in  small  pop- 
ulations in  inaccessible  places  — not  easily. 
That  every  other  Irog  species  in  the  stale  is 
still  recorded,  and  river  frogs  are  readily 
lound  in  other  states  provides  some  argument 
II  the  river  frog  is  gone,  it  is  the  first 
known  amphibian  our  state  has  lost.  How 


many  others  will  follow  in  our  time?  “To 
love  what  was  is  a new  thing  under  the  sun,” 
conservationist  Aldo  Leopold  once  wrote. 
He  meant  that  humans  are  the  first  species 
to  mourn  another’s  passing.  But  we  grieve 
only  for  what  we  once  knew,  and  so  few 


North  Carolinians  ever  knew  the  river  frog 
l hat  the  total  number  o(  mourners  is  hardly 
more  than  there  would  be  had  wc  disappeared 
instead,  leaving  the  grieving  to  the  frogs. 

But  I still  haven’t  written  off  Rana 
heckscheri.  For  any  who  care  about  such 
things  as  extinction,  the  ivory-billed  wood- 
pecker recently  personified 
Emily  Dickinson’s  dictum 
“Hope  is  the  thing  with 
feathers.”  But  hope  can  also 
be  the  slimy,  toxic-skinned 
thing  with  a voice  between  a 
belch  and  a chain  saw.  These 
days  I focus  on  studying 
animals  that  I can  actually 
find.  But  now  and  again  1 still 
visit  those  borrow  pits  along 
the  Lumber  where  the  big, 
olive  brown  frogs  and  their 
big,  striped  tadpoles  once 
lived,  and  I stare  at  the  dark 
water,  and  it  looks  dead  and 
empty  to  me.  And  always, 
when  around  blackwater 
river  bottoms,  I look  and  I 
listen,  hoping  still  to  rediscover  a creature 
that  nobody  knows  or  cares  is  missing. 

Well,  almost  nobody.  ^ 


Jeff  Beane  is  a herpetologist  with  the  N.C. 
Museum  of  Natural  Sciences. 


STEALING  UP 

on  DUCKS 

Ducks  may  be  waiting;  just  around  the  bend  of  your  favorite 
pond  or  stream.  A little  technique  may  help  you  see  the  ducks 
before  they  see  you. 


There  is  no  way  in  this  world  that  I’m  going  to  tell  you  where  my  buddy  David 
Williams  and  I had  one  of  the  best  float-hunting  experiences  of  our  lives.  No  way. 
1 will  not  tell  you  where  we  slipped  our  canoe  into  the  creek  and  spent  an  entire  day 
on  the  water  without  seeing  another  human  being.  I will  not  tell  you  how  to  get  to  the  creek 
bend  where  I downed  a bona  fide  triple  of  mallards.  Nor  will  I tell  you  where  we  gently, 
easily,  with  so  much  stealth  that  it  hurt,  paddled  up  on  wood  ducks  so  close  1 could  literally 
see  them  breathing. 

Don’t  ask.  I won’t  tell. 

But  I will  tell  you  this:  We’re  going  back. 

We’re  going  back  because  float-hunting  a wending  North  Carolina  creek  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  ensure  that  we’ll  be  grilling  out  fresh  duck  breasts  this  hunting  season. 

In  fact,  there  are  at  least  two  ways  to  hunt  ducks  without  the  benefit  of  a dog,  decoys,  a 
duck  call  or  most  other  waterfowling  paraphernalia.  One  is  by  floating  rivers  and 
streams  in  a canoe  or  johnboat.  The  other  is  jump-shooting  by  foot,  either  by  moving 
through  good  duck  habitat  with  the  stealth  of  a gunner  tracking  a wounded  Cape 
buffalo  or  by  spotting  and  stalking.  Either  method  will  put  birds  on  the  water,  but 
you’ll  dramatically  up  your  odds  of  dining  on  canard  aux  champignons  et  tomates 
confites — or  mallard,  mushrooms  and  ’maters — by  planning  every  venture  afield  with 
a held  commander’s  attention  to  detail. 

So,  quit  your  begging.  I won’t  tell  you  where  to  go.  But  I will  tell  you  how. 


Written  by  T.  Edward  Nickens  / Illustrated  and  annotated  by  David  Williams 
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(die  IwUg  o 1 pine,  to-  ramuflage  both,  bout  cuU 
item.  Tl&  bow  should  be*  rxn/Med  down  Id  writpji 
go-  in  the,  m/knethon  of  the, 


..5  t 


They  Indian  itnoke  tithe,  keg  to-  paddle,  hwdlng. 
To-  up  gowi  oddi,  (mttgowv  MoveMeutl. 


paddle:  hunter's  primer 

Hunting  ducks  front  a canoe  seems  deceptively  simple:  Push  a boat 
into  a creek  and  hope  for  the  best.  This  beginner’s  approach  will 
score  you  numerous  views  of  the  posterior  ends  of  flushed  fowl, 
yet  few  chances  to  pull  the  trigger.  Gunning  by  paddle  is  a great 
way  to  beat  the  crowds,  and  it’s  very  effective  during  bitter  cold 
snaps  that  freeze  swamps  and  ponds.  It’s  also  easy  to  do  poorly, 
even  dangerously.  But  if  you’re  an  experienced  paddler,  you  can 
distance  yourself  from  all  the  yokels  who  slosh  down  the  creek 
in  a battered  aluminum  canoe. 


-'dd, 

: 5 ~~ 

Silent  and  Unseen  c — 

Cutting  the  distance  between  yourand  duck  stroganoff  begins  with 
the  proper  craft.  The  quietest  canoes  are  made  of -ABS  (acrylonitrile 
butadiene  styrene),  a common  material  for  durable,  general-purpose 
boats.  Fiberglass  canoes  are  next  best,  as  long  as  your  stretch  of  stream 
is  free  of  hull-shredding  rapids.  Far  behind  are  aluminum  canoes, 
which  hang  up  easily  on  rocks  and  are  akin  to  paddling  a tambourine. 
If  you  must  float  in  a metal  boat,  dampen  the  decibels  by  lining  it 
with  outdoor  carpeting  or  old  carpet  samples.  No  matter  what  you 
paddle,  soundproof  the  rest  of  your  gear:  Zipper  pulls,  pockets  full 
of  shells,  even  the  tiny  metal  tabs  on  glove  cuffs  will  produce 
clinks  and  clanks  loud  enough  to  send  a preening  pintail 
scrambling  for  daylight. 

Camouflage  gloves  and  face  nets  are  crucial,  too,  in  addi- 
tion to  jackets  and  pants.  Brush  up  the  bow  of  the  boat  with 
evergreen  boughs  or  beech  limbs;  the  leaves  hang  on  well 
into  winter.  I’ve  changed  my  mind  in  recent  years  about 
boat  camouflage:  These  days  I load  the  bow  of  the  boat  with 
brush  and  even  camouflage  the  gunwales  and  stern.  It  makes 
paddling  more  difficult,  but  it’s  definitely  worth  the  trouble. 

And  don’t  forget  that  ducks  will  be  flying  overhead.  You’ll  have 
a better  chance  at  pass  shooting  if  the  inside  of  your  canoe  isn’t 
littered  with  doughnut  boxes. 

Once  you’re  drab  as  mud,  you  can  tackle  the  paddle  gunner’s  other 
consternation:  movement.  You  can’t  get  the  drop  on  a wild  greenhead 
using  paddle  strokes  you  learned  in  summer  camp.  Instead,  scull- 
stroke  the  canoe.  After  you  complete  a stroke,  turn  the  paddle  blade 
parallel  to  the  boat  and  bring  the  paddle  slowly  forward  without  lift- 
ing it  from  the  water.  And  learn  to  paddle  from  one  side  of  the  canoe. 
Nothing  says  “danger”  to  a duck  more  than  a floating  log  that  sud- 
denly turns  into  a windmill  whenever  you  switch  paddling  sides. 
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Tim  the  ei/oiyieeui  Au  they  ilide  easily  in,  flout  of 
the  canoei  hand  yiip.  Ciom  in,  ai  many  bouyhl  aA 
the  Apace  will  hold. 


Hand  signals  also  come  in,  well,  handy.  Before  you  cast  off,  agree 
on  simple  signals  for  “ducks  ahead,”  “ducks  on  left,”  “ducks  on 
right,”  “move  right,”  “move  left,”  and  “holy  smokes,  there’s 
a whole  flock  of  ’em ! ” 

anticipate  the  Qame 

Knowing  how  ducks  use  rivers  will  help  you  see  them  in  time  to  craft 
an  approach.  Often  your  best  shots  will  come  at  sharp  turns  in  the 
stream.  Ducks  also  tend  to  raft  up  behind  fallen  trees  and  trapped 
river  debris.  Many  are  the  times  a limit’s  worth  of  wood  ducks  has 
exploded  from  the  river  after  I passed  a tangle  of  downed  branches. 
Creek  mouths  are  also  prime  loafing  spots,  so  approach  them  with 
the  canoe  held  tightly  to  the  bank  and  the  bow  gunner  ready.  It’s 
also  a great  idea  to  paddle  up  tributaries;  off-channel  beaver  ponds 
and  swamps  often  hold  a load  of  ducks.  Flush  them  from  their 
hidey-hole  and  they  might  just  pitch  in  downstream — which  is 
where  you’re  headed. 

Float  Steady,  Float  Safe 

Three  cardinal  rules  apply: 

1)  Wear  a life  vest.  No  exceptions.  Spring  for  a good  paddling  vest 
designed  for  sea  kayakers  and  whitewater  canoeists;  the  yoke-style 
cut  affords  freedom  of  movement  and  won’t  hamper  a mounted  gun. 

2)  Carry  only  one  loaded  gun  in  the  boat. 

3)  Never  wear  waders  while  paddling  a canoe. 

You’ll  also  benefit  from  learning  a simple  bracing  stroke.  If  the 
canoe  starts  to  tip  over,  extend  your  paddle  over  the  water  on  the  side 
of  the  boat  that’s  rolling,  turn  the  paddle  face  towards  the  water,  and 
push  down  — hard — on  the  paddle.  It’s  an  instant  outrigger. 


The  ducki  ihould  paiceive  you  ai  an,  odd,  flodtny 
bulk,  lo-  keep  the  bow  lyua/ie  with  theix  Aiyht line. 
Aa  you  approach,  letthe  ciment slowly  take  you, 
cloAOi.  When  you,  wantthe  b'ouk  to  fluid,  iwiny  the 
bow  astound  la  the  ihootex  can,  coi/ex  ai  irneh,  of  the 
wexai  poAlible. 
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Close  and  Closer 

In  order  to  take  a good  shot  at  fleeing  waterfowl,  you 
need  to  get  well  inside  30  yards  before  you  flush 
the  birds.  Keep  in  mind  that  any  bird  that  commu- 
nicates through  soft  quacks  and  whistles  can  surely 
hear  a broken  twig  or  briars  raking  across  a hard- 
shell jacket.  Soundproof  your  clothing  and  gear  by 


Learn  to  Turn 

rhc  slow  water  on  the  far  side  of  stream  bends  is  a mag- 
net for  ducks,  Inti  these  hard  turns  present  a challenge 
lor  gunners  faced  with  difficult  shooting  angles  and  a 
tipsy  seal.  Set  up  the  shot  by  approaching  with  the  canoe 
tucked  close  to  the  inside  bank.  Then,  just  before  the 
bow  clears  the  bend,  use  sharp  pry  strokes  to  swing 
the  stern  ol  the  boat  towards  the  middle  ol  the  stream. 
The  good  news:  The  ducks  will  jump  straight  ahead. 

The  bad  news:  The  shooter  has  no  excuses. 


WALK  ’EM,  STALK  ’EM 

It  seems  counterintuitive  to  consider  hunting  water- 
fowl  while  tethered  to  terra  hrma,  but  some  of  the 
most  exciting  duck  hunting  moments  1 can  recall 
occurred  as  I snuck  up  on  some  ducky-looking 
pothole,  slough  or  beaver  pond.  The  slightest 
mistake — a snapped  twig,  misjudged  distance — 
can  turn  an  hourlong  stalk  into  a heartbreaking 
waste  of  time.  But  with  just  enough  frequency 
to  keep  me  in  the  game,  such  patience  results 
in  a heart-pounding  few  seconds  of  scram- 
bling out  of  briars  and  brambles  and  unloading 
my  shotgun  as  a mixed  bag  of  birds  explodes  sky- 
ward just  a few  feet  away.  These  techniques  could 
create  the  same  scene  for  you,  too. 


Staging  uptight  U a challenge  in  unfamliM 
watm . Move  ilowlg.  Keep  gem  weight  back  on 
gom  iuppott leg  ai  goto  feel gom  wag  with  gowv 
fotwand  foot.  Uiegowi  gun  ai  a cmnte/iweiglit. 
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If  if  ml  cm,  me  a bem/e/L  tun  to-  keep  yowi 
ptofde,  lou).  Let  (Imbed  duekh  chan,  oven- 
IwMfuuj  iuubi  be/ote,  you  fine.  Keep  in  Mind 
twt  all  ducki  Map  not  fluilc  at  once. 


Make  the  Shot 

Once  you’re  within  30  yards  of  your  target,  start  refining  your  plan. 
You  should  be  prepared  to  rise  and  shoot  at  any  moment.  Keep  your 
gun  barrel  out  of  briars  and  limbs  that  might  snag  it  at  the  last  second. 
Try  to  keep  your  eyes  on  the  birds.  Too  often  I’ve  lost  sight  of  ducks 
for  just  a few  critical  seconds,  and  they  reappeared  just  out  of  range. 
If  the  birds  get  nervous,  get  ready. 

The  shot  will  happen  one  of  two  ways:  Either  the  birds  will  flush 
and  you’ll  have  to  jump  up  and  shoot,  or  you’ll  need  to  stand  up  and 


T.  Edward  Nickens  and  David  Williams  hunt  together  occasionally  and 
often  contribute  to  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  and  other  publications. 


stowing  calls  in  pockets,  securing  flaps  and  straps  and  stalking 
with  all  the  stealth  you  can  muster.  Face  nets  and  camouflage 
gloves  can  be  critical. 

Try  to  plan  your  stalk  so  the  wind  is  at  your  back.  When  the  birds 
jump,  they  will  have  to  fly  into  the  wind  at  first,  exposing  their  vitals. 
If  birds  jump  and  turn  away  from  you  at  greater  than  30  yards,  hold 
your  fire.  All  you  have  is  a shot  at  backs  and  wings,  and  chances  of 
crippling  a duck  are  too  great. 

When  looking  through  dense  brush,  watch  for  V-shaped  wakes 
moving  away  from  you — a sure  sign  that  your  target  is  nervous  and 
paddling  away.  As  long  as  your  targets  are  dabbling  and  seemingly 
unconcerned,  stalk  closer.  But  once  a duck  suspects  that  all  is  not 
right  and  begins  to  swim  away,  it’s  unlikely  it  will  move  closer  even 
if  you  hunker  down.  It’s  time  to  make  your  move. 


■n 
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perhaps  even  yell  to  get  completely  unsuspecting  birds  off  the  water. 
If  the  latter  is  the  case,  resist  the  temptation  to  shoulder  your  gun 
before  the  birds  take  to  the  air.  It’s  much  easier  to  get  a good  muzzle 
swing  and  follow-through  if  you  start  the  gun  down  low. 

Take  a half  second  to  assess  the  situation  and  devise  a firing  plan. 
Go  for  the  highest,  or  farthest,  bird  first.  If  you  shoot  the  close  jumper 
right  off  the  bat,  other  ducks  may  be  out  of  range  by  the  time  you 
recover.  And  don’t  rush  to  the  water  after  the  first  volley.  Reload 
quickly.  Sometimes  startled  birds  will  hunker  down  in  dense 
pondside  or  riverside  vegetation  for  a few  seconds  and  then  burst 
from  the  cover  to  make  a late  getaway.  Hang  back  for  a minute  in 
case  you  get  another  shot. 


Two  to  Tango 

Jump-shooting  with  a partner  can  increase  your  chances  of  birds  in 
the  bag,  but  communication  is  key.  If  two  hunters  sneak  on  a single 
slough  or  beaver  pond,  there’s  a chance  that  one  hunter  will  flush 
birds  before  the  other.  Handheld  radios  make  a coordinated  ambush 
much  easier  than  the  old  method  of  synchronizing  watches  and 
hoping  your  buddy  is  in  position.  Headsets  enable  two  hunters  to 
stay  in  touch  all  the  way  up  to  the  time  the  triggers  are  pulled,  but 
they  pose  the  risk  of  snagging  on  brush  or,  worse,  gunstocks.  I prefer 
to  check  in  with  my  partner  just  before  covering  the  final  few  feet  of 
ground  so  all  my  senses  are  tuned  to  the  flush.  ^ 
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Happy  Holly  Days 


written  by  Helen  Correll  / illustrations  and  nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


If  you  believe  in  fairies,  or  are  afraid  of  lightning;  if  you  have  corns; 

if  your  nose  is  runny,  or  if  you  just  want  to  have  good  luck,  what 
you  need  is  a branch  from  a holly  tree.  A holly  tree?  Well,  OK,  in  today’s 
world  a holly  tree  is  just  a tree.  But  it  was  once  thought  that  the  sacred 
holly  could  work  many  wonders. 


FAIRYTALES 

Holly’s  rich  and  mystical  history  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Druids  (c.  200  B.C.),  when  people  in  early  Britain 
truly  did  believe  in  fairies  and  elves.  They  also  believed 
in  bringing  branches  of  the  holly  tree  into  their  homes  in 
winter  to  give  the  woodland  spirits  shelter  from  the  cold. 
Later  (in  77  A.D.),  a Roman  naturalist  named  Pliny  wrote 
about  the  wonders  of  holly.  He  reported  that  planting  holly 
near  your  home,  or  hanging  its  branches  inside  would  not 
only  keep  away  evil  spirits,  it  would  protect  your  home 
against  lightning.  Another  helpful  use  of  holly,  Pliny  said, 
was  its  natural  power  to  control  wild  animals.  Simply  throw- 
ing a stick  of  holly  at  an  attacking  animal  would  make  him 
he  down  and  leave  you  alone. 

Holly’s  leaves  and  berries  were  once  thought  to  have  heal- 
ing powers  as  well.  A potion  made  from  leaves  was  given  for 
illnesses  such  as  bronchitis,  pneumonia  and  the  flu.  One 
sniff  of  the  potion  would  stop  a runny  nose.  Or  soak  the 
leaves  in  vinegar  for  a day  and  a night  and  use  it  to  cure  your 
corns.  An  old  remedy  for  chilblains  (painful  sores),  was  to 
“thrash  them  with  holly  branches  to  chase  the  chills  out.” 


ENGLISH  HOLLY 


Holly  Flowers:  Holly 
plants  are  dioecious 
(either  male  or  female). 
Small  white  flowers 
appear  in  the  spring 
when  bees,  luna  moths 
and  flies  cross-pollinate 
the  plants.  Insects  pick 
up  pollen  dust  from 
the  stamens  of  the 
male  holly  flowers  and 
deposit  it  on  the  sticky 
pistils  of  the  female 
holly  flowers.  Only 
the  female  hollies 
produce  berries. 


The  wood  of  American  holly  was 
used  by  American  Indians  for 
spears,  and  has  been  used 
for  rulers,  carvings, 
inlays  in  cabinets,  tool 
MMtf  handles  and  piano  keys. 


female 


American  holly 
trees  can  grow  up 
to  70  feet  tall. 
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AMERICAN  HOLLY 


WILD  NOTEBOOK 


A shrub  is  usually 
a low  woody  plant 
with  several  perma- 
nent stems  instead 
of  a single  trunk. 


CLOSER  TO  HOME 

Many  species  of  holly  are  native  to  North  Carolina,  from  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  to  the  Outer  Banks,  where  American 
Indians  used  yaupon  holly  leaves  to  brew  a traditional  tea 
they  called  black  drink.  American  colonists  liked  the  tea 
as  well  as  the  caffeine  buzz  it  delivered.  Also,  because  eat- 
ing holly  berries  causes  vomiting,  American  Indians  used 
them  in  a special  brew  for  purification  rites.  (It  should  be 
no  surprise  that  the  species  of  holly  used  for  this  brew  is 
named  Ilex  vomitoria .) 

By  the  mid-1700s  the  colonists  of  North  Carolina’s  Outer 
Banks  began  to  export  leaves  of  the  islands’  yaupon  holly 
trees  for  making  tea.  Its  popularity  continued  through 
the  Civil  War  when  southern  ports  were  blockaded  by 
Union  ships,  preventing  delivery  of  supplies,  including 
coffee  and  tea.  Black  drink  proved  a good  substitute. 

Yaupon  leaves 
were  used  for  tea. 

MEET  THE  FAMILY 

The  traditional  English  holly  used  to  “deck  the  halls”  for  Christmas  is  an 
evergreen,  prickly  leaved  tree  with  bright  red  berries.  In  North  Carolina, 
we  use  American  holly,  which  is  our  only  prickly  leaved  native  and  North 
Carolina’s  most  common  holly. 

Most  of  North  Carolina’s  native  hollies  are  not  prickly  leaved  but  have 
smooth,  rounded,  toothed,  slightly  scalloped  or  notched  leaves.  These 
include  possumhaw,  dahoon,  yaupon,  mountain  holly,  Carolina  holly 
and  winterberry,  which  all  have  red  berries. 

Some  hollies  lose  their  leaves  in  the  fall.  These  deciduous  hollies  include 
mountain  holly  and  possumhaw,  which  are  not  trees  but  shrubs  that  grow 
in  the  cool,  damp  mountains,  and  Carolina  holly,  a shrub  that  grows 
along  the  coast.  Its  unusual  red  berries  are  oblong  and  translucent. 
Inkberry  and  sweet  gallberry  are  evergreen  hollies  having  smooth 
leaves  with  slightly  notched  edges.  But  here’s  a surprise  — their 
berries  are  black. 


Holly  “berries"  are  not  actually  berries;  they  are 
drupes.  A drupe  contains  a single  seed  or  "stone" that 
soft,  fleshy  fruit  covered  with  a firm  skin  like  a 
cherry  or  plum.  A berry  is  a fleshy  fruit  with  a soft  wall 
and  thin  skin  like  a grape  or  cranberry. 


SWEET  GALLBERRY 
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yV  HOLLY  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 

i Holly  has  long  been  used  to  decorate 

homes  in  late  December.  While  the  Druids 
f gathered  holly  for  the  woodland  spirits,  the 
naturalist  Pliny  and  his  friends  would  have 
sent  bouquets  of  holly  and  gifts  to  each  other 
on  winter  solstice  to  celebrate  Saturnalia,  a festival 
honoring  Saturn,  the  sun  god.  Holly  found  a new 
meaning  when  Christianity  began  to  spread. 
Church  leaders  said  the  spiny  leaves  were  a 
reminder  of  Jesus’  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  K 
berries,  of  his  blood.  U-, 


Get  Outside 

Winter  is  a great  time  to  learn  to  identify  hollies  by  their 
leaves  and  berries.  Go  on  a holly  hunt  with  friends  or 
family  to  a natural  wooded  area,  whether  it  is  out  your 
back  door  or  at  a state  park.  Take  a held  guide  to  trees 
and  a journal  so  you  can  record  your  findings  and  sketch 
the  shape  of  the  evergreen  holly  leaves.  Compare  holly 
leaves  with  other  evergreens  such  as  mountain  laurel, 
rhododendron,  doghobble,  live  oaks,  sweetbay  magnolia 
and  wax  myrtle.  Also  look  for  deciduous  hollies  (bare 
shrubs  full  of  red  berries).  Sit  quietly  for  10  minutes  or 
so  to  see  birds  fly  in  for  a tasty  meal  of  holly  berries  and 
record  what  they  look  like  — but  remember,  the 
berries  are  poisonous  to  humans. 


Read  and  Find  Out 

■ “Peterson  Field  Guide  to  Eastern  Trees”  by  George 
A.  Petrides,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1998. 

■ “Golden  Guide  to  Trees”  by  Herbert  S.  Zim  and  Alexander 
C.  Martin,  St.  Martin’s  Press,  2001. 

■ “Tell  Me  Tree:  All  About  Trees  for  Kids”  by 
Gail  Gibbons,  Little,  Brown,  2002. 

In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

■ “A  Tree  for  All  Seasons”  by  Doug  Elliott, 

December  1989. 


On  the  World  Wide  Web: 

■ North  Carolina  Native  Plant  Society: 
www.  nc  wild  flower,  org 

Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD 
Workshops  and  literature  at  the 
Wildlife  Commission’s  Web  site, 
www.ncwildlife.org. 


The  red  berries  of 
possumhaw  hang  on 
bare  stems  in  winter 
and  provide  food  for 
many  kinds  of  wildlife. 
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Make  your  own  gift  tags 
featuring  nine  native 
North  Carolina  hollies. 

All  of  these  hollies  have 
green  leaves,  and  most 
have  red  drupes,  or  fruit. 
Note  that  two  of  our 
native  hollies,  sweet 
gallberry  and  inkberry, 
have  shiny  black  drupes. 

1)  Cut  out  each  tag. 

2)  Punch  out  the  holes. 

3)  Add  a ribbon. 


This  activity  may  be  downloaded  at  www.ncwildlife.org,  the  magazine  page,  and  copied  for  educational  use. 
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Happy  Holly  Days 


Revived  Cheoah  Provides  Paddling  Thrills 


ON  PATROL 


Alter  being  dormant 
for  77  years,  the 
Cheoah  River  sprang  to 
life  in  September  when 
thousands  of  gallons  of 
water  from  Santeetlah 
Lake  near  Robbinsville 
created  North  Carolina’s 
newest  whitewater  des- 
tination. The  Cheoah’s 
rejuvenation  drew  more 
than  500  canoeists,  kayak- 
ers and  rafters,  who 
gleefully  rode  the  froth- 
ing, rushing  water  as  it 
spilled  over  ledges  and 
drops  to  form  powerful 
Class  111  and  IV  rapids. 

Paddlers  threaded  their  way  through 
bushes  and  trees  growing  in  the  riverbed, 
plunged  over  Wilma’s  Ledge,  navigated  Land 
of  the  Holes  and  took  on  Big  ’Uns,  a monster' 
rapid  near  the  end  of  the  9-mile  run. 

Kayaker  Dennis  Huntley  of  Shelby  said 
the  near-continuous  drops  and  wave  trains 
made  the  intensity  of  the  Cheoah  greater 
than  that  of  the  Chattooga  River  along  the 
Georgia-South  Carolina  line.  To  add  to  the 
navigational  difficulty,  numerous  trees  in 
the  water  often  blocked  the  view  of  upcom- 
ing rapids.  “Trees  in  the  middle  of  the  river 
made  a little  blind,”  Huntley  said.  “There’s  ' 
a lot  of  hydraulics  [reverse  currents  at  the 
base  of  rapids].” 

The  Cheoah  drew  raves  from  boaters. 
Kayaker  Jim  Moser  of  Kings  Mountain  liked 
its  fast,  constant  action.  “There  were  some 
big  waves,  some  big  holes.  It’s  a beautiful 
river.  It  felt  steeper  than  Section  IV  [the 
Chattooga’s  most  difficult  part]  to  me,” 
Moser  said.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service,  which 
manages  recreation  on  the  Cheoah,  rec- 
ommends the  river  only  for  highly  skilled 
and  advanced  boaters. 


The  Cheoah  lost  its  natural  flow  in  1928 
when  the  Alcoa  company  dammed  the  river 
to  create  Santeetlah  Lake  in  Graham  County, 
diverting  the  river’s  water  through  a pipe 
that  feeds  a downstream  hydroelectric  plant. 
The  partial  restoration  of  the  Cheoah  began 
six  years  ago  when  Alcoa  applied  for  a renewal 
of  its  federal  dam  license.  The  agreement 
reached  earlier  this  year  calls  for  Alcoa  to 


make  19  to  20  releases  a 
year,  plus  three  releases 
in  2005.  In  addition,  on 
Sept.  1 Alcoa  began  round- 
the-clock  minimum  flows 
of  50  to  100  cubic  feet 
per  second  to  restore 
aquatic  life,  including 
smallmouth  bass. 

The  Cheoah  flows 
north  from  the  dam  at 
Santeetlah  Lake  beside 
U.S.  129  to  Calderwood 
Reservoir  on  the  Graham- 
Swain  line.  Whitewater 
outfitters  are  expected  to 
start  guided  raft  trips  in 
2006,  adding  the  Cheoah 
to  a menu  of  North  Carolina  rafting  rivers 
that  includes  the  French  Broad,  the  Nanta- 
hala  and  the  Nolichucky. 

“It’s  really  a fun  section  of  Class  Ill- 
Class  IV,”  said  Mark  Singleton  of  Sylva, 
executive  director  of  American  Whitewater, 
an  advocacy  group.  “You  pretty  much  get 
on  the  river  and  go.” 

— Jack  Horan 


While  working  road  hunting  in  Cabarrus 
County,  officers  Jeremy  Harrill  and 
Chris  Moore  apprehended  a man  who  had 
made  every  attempt  to  shoot  a turkey  decoy 
the  officers  had  placed  near  the  road.  The 
man  got  out  of  his  vehicle,  raised  the  gun  and 
took  aim,  but  the  gun  wouldn't  fire.  He  tried 
it  again  with  the  same  result. 

Turned  out  the  fellow  had  no  ammunition 
in  the  gun.  After  further  investigation,  Harrill 
and  Moore  determined  that  the  man  also  had 
no  hunting  license,  a revoked  driver  license 
and  that  the  gun  he  was  using  was  stolen. 
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CWD  Found  in  West  Virginia 

Just  five  months  after  Chronic  Wasting  Disease  (CWD)  was  found  among  while- 
tailed deer  in  New  York,  the  disease  has  shown  up  in  West  Virginia.  The  state  is  the 
first  in  the  Southeast  to  confirm  a positive  case  of  the  fatal  brain  disease  that  affects 
members  of  the  cervid  family. 

The  W.  V.  Division  of  Natural  Resources  confirmccLthe  presence  of  CWD  among 
its  free-ranging  whitetails  on  Sept.  2.  But  the  deer,  a road-killed  2 '/2-year-old  buck 
in  Hampshire  County,  had  been  collected  nearly  a year  earlier  as  part  of  the  state’s 
routine  surveillance  activities.  Since  then,  West  Virginia  has  found  three  additional 
positive  cases  of  CWD  within  a 5-mile  radius  of  the  initial  case. 

The  site  where  the  diseased  deer  were  found  in  West  Virginia  is  roughly  300  miles 
from  North  Carolina’s  northern  border,  about  half  the  distance  from  the  New  York 
location.  The  West  Virginia  site  is  only  10  miles  from  the  Virginia  border,  11  miles 
from  Maryland  and  25  miles  from  Pennsylvania.  “The  discovery  of  CWD  in  West 
Virginia  reinforces  the  importance  of  continued  vigilance  in  monitoring  for  this 
disease  in  our  state,  and  everyone  with  an  interest  in  free-ranging  white-tailed  deer  is 
working  to  maintain  our  current  CWD-free  status,”  said  David  Cobb,  chief  of  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission’s  Division  of  Wildlife  Management. 

CWD  had  been  confirmed  previously  in  13  states  and  two  Canadian  provinces:  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  New  York,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  A few  weeks 
after  CWD  was  detected  in  West  Virginia,  a bull  moose  taken  by  a hunter  in  Colorado 
tested  positive  for  CWD,  the  first  time  the  disease  has  been  detected  in  that  species. 

CWD  surveillance  continues  in  North  Carolina.  Over  2,400  cervids  have  been  tested 
since  1999,  and  the  disease  has  not  been  detected  in  any  of  those  animals.  The  commis- 
sion continues  to  urge  citizens  to  learn  about  CWD  and  be  able  to  identify  clinical  signs 
of  an  infected  animal.  Those  signs,  plus  the  commission’s  recommendations  for  hunt- 
ers who  kill  cervids  outside  of  North  Carolina,  may  be  found  at  www.ncwildlife.org. 
Although  there  is  no  scientific  proof  that  CWD  has  infected.humans,  the  commis- 
sion recommends  that  people  refrain  from  eating  meat  from  a deer  that  looks  sick  and 
avoid  eating  certain  organs — brain,  eyeballs,  spinal  cord,  spleen,  tonsils  and  lymph 
nodes  — from  any  deer. 

Commission  staff  continues  to  cooperate  with  neighboring  states  to  stay  abreast  of 
their  CWD  surveillance  efforts,  captive  cervid  programs  and  regulations  pertaining  to 
CWD  as  part  of  the  on-going  effort  to  keep  the  disease  from  spreading  to  North  Carolina. 

— Kelly  Douglass 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Saturday-Sunday,  Dec.  3-4 

■ Check  out  the  decoys  and  water- 
fowl  carvings  of  the  Core  Sound 
Decoy  Carvers  Guild  at  the 
Core  Sound  Decoy 
Festival  on  Harkers 
Island.  Other  activities 
include  an  auction, 
retriever  demon- 
strations and  a loon 
calling  contest. 

■ Take  a tour 
of  Mattamuskeet 
National  Wildlife 
Refuge  and  view 
the  thousands  of  ducks, 
geese  and  swans  that  return  annually 
to  Hyde  County.  Van  tours  begin  at 
7:30  a.m.  and  last  about  one  hour.  The 
last  tour  starts  at  10:30  a.m.  There  is  no 
fee,  but  reservations  are  required.  Call 
the  refuge  office  at  (252)  926-4021, 
Monday- Friday,  from  7:30  a.m.-4  p.m. 

Saturday,  Dec.  10 

Enjoy  seasonal  tales  such  as  “Why 
Evergreens  Aren’t  Perfect”  and  make 
edible  ornaments  for  the  WILD  tree 
at  Celebrate  Wildlife  at  the  Schiele 
Museum  in  Gastonia.  Visit  www. 
schielemuseum.org  or  call  (704) 
866-6913. 

Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed  before 
traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing  should  be  con- 
servation-orient ed  and  should  be  submitted  at  least 
four  months  in  advance  to  jim.wilson@ncwildlife.org, 
or  call  (919)  707-0177. 


Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 

Fund  Balance  $54,966,490.24 

Established  on  May  29, 1981,  this  fund  is 
derived  from  the  sale  of  lifetime  hunting 
and  fishing  licenses  and  lifetime  subscript- 
ions to  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine, 
as  well  as  tax-deductible  contributions. 
Although  the  interest  may  be  used  to  sup- 
plement N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission programs,  the  principal  remains 
invested  to  generate  additional  interest 
for  the  future.  See  www.ncwildlife.org  or 
call  (919)  707-0391  for  information. 
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Wildlife  Commission  Moves  to  New  Headquarters 


It’s  not  just  lisli  and  wildlife  that  migrate. 

I he  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion has  moved  into  new  headquarters:  a 
six-story,  73,000-squarc-foot  building  on 
N.C.  State  University’s  Centennial  Campus. 

Located  at  1751  Varsity  Drive,  the 
new  facility  is  called  the  “N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  Administrative 
Headquarters  and  Centennial  Campus 
Wildlife  Education  Center.”  It  features 
state-of-the-art  design  elements  to  max- 
imize energy  conservation  and  min- 
imize impacts  on  the  environment,  and  it 
look  nearly  six  years  to  design  and  build. 
The  move  unites  170  staff  members  who 
had  been  working  in  four  different  loca- 
tions in  Wake  County.  Across  the  state, 
the  Wildlife  Commission  currently 
employs  a total  of  622  people. 

“The  Wildlife  Commission’s  search 
for  new  facilities  allowed  us  to  build  on  our 
long-standing  relationship  with  N.C.  State 
University,”  said  Dick  Hamilton,  executive 
director  of  the  commission.  “Historically, 
we’ve  collaborated  with  N.C.  State  in  teach- 
ing, research  and  extension  services  such 
as  the  N.C.  Cooperative  Fish  and  Wildlife 


NC  WRC 


Research  Unit.  Having  our  new  building  on 
N.C.  State’s  Centennial  Campus  is  a good  lit.” 
Consolidating  Wildlife  Commission 
employees  in  Wake  County  into  one 
building  gives  the  public  “one-stop 
shopping”  to  purchase  licenses,  ves- 
sel registrations  and  Wild  Store  products 
or  to  obtain  permits.  Fisheries  and  wildlife 
biologists,  engineers,  enforcement  officers 
and  educators  based  at  the  headquarters  are 
accessible  to  the  public  as  well. 

The  ground  floor  and  basement  of  the 
building  will  house  a wildlife  education 
center  for  children  and  adults  to  learn  about 


lisli , wildlife  and  conservation  of  North 
Carolina’s  natural  resources.  Still  under  con- 
struction, the  education  center  will  open 
to  the  public  in  the  spring  of  2006.  It  will 
include  an  auditorium,  classrooms,  labora- 
tories and  video  equipment  for  distance- 
learning classes.  School  groups  will  be  able 
to  call  the  education  center  to  schedule  field 
trips  to  see  exhibits  and  participate  in  edu- 
cational programs. 

Some  of  the  conservation  education 
programs  will  feature  the  building  itself. 
Selected  as  a pilot  project  in  the  state’s  High 
Performance  Buildings  Program,  the  com- 
mission’s new  building  has  received  national 
recognition  for  incorporating  sustainable 
building  features  that  incorporate  reusable 
and  renewable  resources,  provide  natural 
lighting,  complement  the  natural  character- 
istics of  the  site,  cause  minimal  environ- 
mental impacts  and  use  energy  efficiently. 

“The  Wildlife  Commission  designed  the 
new  headquarters  to  reflect  the  mission  of 
the  agency,  part  of  which  is  to  conserve  the 
natural  resources  of  the  state,”  Hamilton 
said.  “We  hope  it  will  serve  as  an  example 
for  future  government  buildings.” 


N SEASON 


This  month,  these  hunting  seasons  are  open  in  North  Carolina: 
Bear:  See  2005-2006  N.C.  Regulations  Digest  for  seasons 
and  locations. 

Bobcat:  Through  Feb.  28. 

Common  Snipe:  Through  Feb.  28. 

Crow:  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  each  week 
through  Feb.  28,  2006. 

Fox:  See  Regulations  Digest  for  seasons  and  locations. 
Mourning  Dove:  Runs  Dec.  19 -Jan.  14. 

Opossum  and  Raccoon:  Through  Feb.  28. 

Pheasant:  Through  Feb.  1 . 

Quail  and  Rabbit:  Through  Feb.  28. 

Ruffed  Grouse:  Through  Feb.  28. 

Squirrel:  Red  and  gray  season  through  Jan.  31. 

Fox  squirrel  season  through  Dec.  31  in  selected  counties. 
White-tailed  Deer: 

West:  Gun  season  through  Dec.  10. 

Northwest:  Gun  season  through  Dec.  17. 

Central  and  East:  Gun  season  through  Jan.  2. 

Wild  Boar:  Runs  Dec.  12-Jan.  2. 

Woodcock:  Runs  Dec.  15-24  and  Dec.  26 -Jan.  14. 


Migratory  Waterfowl 

Brant:  Runs  Dec.  26 -Jan.  28. 

Canada  Goose:  Resident 
Population  Zone  through  Dec.  3 
and  Dec.  17-Jan.  28;  Southern  James 
Bay  Population  Zone/through  Dec.  31. 

Ducks,  Coot  and  Mergansers:  Through  Dec.  3 and  Dec. 
17-Jan.  28.  (Black  and  mottled  duck  seasons  open  Dec.  1; 
canvasback  season  closed  until  Dec.  26;  harlequin  duck 
season  closed). 

Sea  Ducks:  Through  Jan.  28. 

Snow,  Blue  and  Ross’  Geese:  Through  March  4. 

Tundra  Swan:  Through  Jan.  31  by  permit  only. 


Check  the  2005-2006  North  Carolina  Inland  Fishing,  Hunting  and 
Trapping  Regulations  Digest  for  bag  limits  and  applicable  maps  or 
visit  www.ncwildlife.org. 
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How  Do  Frogs  Survive  Winter? 


NATURE  S WAYS 

^ Jt 


written  by  Jeff  Beane 
illustrated  by  David  Williams 


Terrestrial  spring  and  summer 
breeders  overwinter  on  land, 
seeking  shelter  from  the  cold 
by  burrowing  underground, 
beneath  surface  litter  or 
inside  rotten  logs. 


A gelatinous  coating  helps  protect  frog  eggs  from 
freezing.  Some  species  deposit  their  egg  masses 
in  groups,  which  gives  eggs  nearest  the 
center  the  best  chance  of  surviving  a 
severe  cold  snap. 


Some  winter  breeders  risk  death  in 
cold,  but  they  have  a "cool” 
trick  to  play.  They  can  quickly  convert 
glycogen  stored  in  their  tissues  to 
glucose,  a sugar.  Concentrated  glu- 
cose acts  as  antifreeze  in  their  blood. 
Research  on  freeze-tolerance  in 
amphibians  may  help  doctors  treat 
or  prevent  frostbite  in  humans. 


breeders  such  as  the 
river  frog  spend  the  winter 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  ponds  or 
swamps.  Their  metabolic  rate  drops  sig- 
nificantly during  this  time.  They  "breathe” 
with  their  permeable  skins. 


AMPHIBIANS  OPERATE  AT  MUCH  lower  body 
temperatures  than  we  do.  Many  frogs  not  only  survive 
winter,  but  also  breed  in  freezing  temperatures. 
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Bob  and  Mary 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


OUR  NATURAL  HER 


"1/1/e  had  a 
wonderful  life. 

I’ve  never  known 
anyone  as  lucky 
as  I have  been.” 


In  1983,  the  13-year-old  Ford  van  sat  in  the  shade  of 
a massive  live  oak  a few  steps  from  a weathered  frame 
house  at  the  end  of  Termite  Lane.  The  van’s  blue  paint 
was  faded  and  rust  was  forming  vigorously,  though 
you  could  still  see  the  faint  lettering  from  the  service 
company  that  had  once  owned  it.  Air-conditioning 
consisted  of  a small  fan  clamped  on  the  dash.  On  top 
was  a well-used  canoe.  Just  beyond 
the  house,  the  recently  restored 
Sylvia  11  was  tied  up  at  the  dock  in 
the  narrow  mouth  of  Peletier  Creek. 

Bob  and  Mary  Simpson  emerged 
regularly  from  the  house  with  arm- 
loads of  gear — sleeping  bags,  cameras, 
rods,  guns,  typewriter,  frying  pan 
and  the  ubiquitous  coffee  pot.  ft  was 
early  June  and  already  hot — time  to 
hit  the  road  again.  Soon  they  would 
leave  for  Montana  to  spend  the  next 
five  months  before  returning  to 
Morehead  City  just  before  Thanks- 
giving. ft  was  a trip  they  had  made 
each  year  since  the  1960s,  and  a 
tradition  that  would  continue  22 
more  years  until  Mary’s  death  on 
May  21,  2005. 

Bob’s  byline  is  familiar  to 
lortgtime  readers  of  The  News  & 
Obser  ver.  For  more  than  50  years, 
his  weekly  outdoor  columns  have  described  his  and 
Mary’s  diverse  outdoor  adventures  from  the  Outer 
Banks  to  Florida  and  through  the  Appalachians  into 
the  American  West.  Readers  have  admired  (and  envied) 
their  lifestyle,  one  devoted  to  environmental  steward- 
ship, simple  living  and  the  appreciation  of  each 
day’s  unexpected  gifts. 

Those  qualities  were  certainly  evident  the  after- 
noon I helped  them  Joad  that  old  van.  “It  cost  $1,000,” 
Bob  explained.  “If  we  wreck  the  thing,  we  can  buy 
nine  more  for  what  a new  one  would  cost,  and  that 
would  save  us  enough  to  drive  to  Alaska  or  Mexico  or 
anywhere  else  we  want  to  go.” 

“Anywhere”  has  been  a recurring  theme.  Bob  (a 
native  of  South  Dakota)  and  Mary  (Iowa)  were  married 
in  1947;  two  years  later,  they  moved  to  Morehead  City 
and  scrounged  a loan  for  an  aging  42-foot  boat  named 
Silver  Spray.  “At  first,  I knew  so  little  about  boats  that 
I thought  the  second  engine  was  a spare,”  he  admitted. 
From  1951  until  the  early  1970s,  they  lived  on  the 
boat,  cruising  down  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  from 


Morehead  City  to  Florida  each  (all  while  Bob  pursued 
photography  and  freelance  writing  and  Mary  edited 
his  work.  “She  could  even  spell,”  observed  Bob  dryly. 

“We  stayed  in  Miami  the  first  year  or  so  while  I 
was  going  to  graduate  school,”  Bob  recounts.  “One 
day,  1 helped  a man  pump  out  his  yacht,  and  he 
offered  us  jobs  as  caretakers  of  his  private  island.  He 
encouraged  me  to  follow  his  example  and  become  a 
successful  businessman.  I pointed  out  that  he  spent 
only  two  weeks  each  year  on  his  island,  while  he  was 
paying  us  to  live  on  it  the  other  50  weeks.  He  admitted 
we  had  the  better  deal.” 

In  the  1960s,  their  yearly  travels  began  to  include 
those  glorious  trips  to  Montana.  Typically,  they  would 
head  for  the  Bob  Marshall  Wilderness  where  they  would 
ride  trail  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  tending  outposts. 
During  the  1970s,  they  shot  the  movie  footage  for 
“Escape  to  High  County”  narrated  by  Chet  Huntley. 
In  their  remote  campsites,  Bob  would  type  his  weekly 
columns  and  send  them  to  The  News  & Observer. 

Back  home  each  fall,  they  resumed  coastal  cruising 
and  fishing.  As  active  environmentalists,  Bob  and 
Mary  supported  the  establishment  of  Cape  Lookout 
National  Seashore  and  shot  film  that  influenced  its 
acceptance..  They  also  played  a role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  N.C.  Maritime  Museum  in  Beaufort. 

In  1976  they  sold  Silver  Spray,  and  Bob  paid  $300 
for  Sylvia  II,  a 1933  wooden  Core  Sound  sink  netter 
that  had  sunk  in  its  slip  next  to  the  Sanitary  Seafood 
Market  in  Morehead  City.  He  recounted  the  restoration 
of  Sylvia  II  in  his  book  “When  the  Water  Smokes,” 
published  by  Algonquin  Books  in  1983. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  loss  of  Mary  has  caused  an 
outpouring  of  sympathy.  “My  friends  have  been 
trying  to  keep  me  busy,  especially  Gene  and  Sue 
Huntsman,”  he  said  recently.  “This  summer,  we  took 
a trip  to  Cranberry  Lake,  200  miles  west  of  Churchill 
on  Hudson  Bay.  For  an  80-year-old,  I got  along  fine. 
Gene  and  I also  frequently  fish  together  around 
Morehead,  basically  for  crappies  and  bluegills. 

“I  hope  to  continue  writing  my  column  and 
Sunday  nature  editorials  for  The  N&O,  but  this  has 
been  rough.  Mary  was  my  soul  mate  forever,  and  my 
driving  force.  She  was  a superb  writer  and  editor,  a 
lot  more  literate  than  me.  We  had  a wonderful  life. 

I’ve  never  known  anyone  as  lucky  as  I have  been.” 

A lengthy  interview  with  Bob  and  Mary  Simpson 
appeared  in  the  September  1984  issue  of  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina. 
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photographs  in  10  wildlife 
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Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
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PUBLIC  HEARINGS 

January  is  the  month  that 
sportsmen  and  women  make 
their  positions  clear  to 
managers  of  fisheries  and 
wildlife  resources. 
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To  do  good  work,  one  must  first  have  good  tools. " 

-KongZi  (Confucius),  500  B.C. 
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Jan.  1,2005 


To  llie  Honorable  Michael  Easley,  Governor  of  North  Carolina, 

and  Members  of  the  General  Assembly, 

On  behalf  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  its  19  commissioners  and  602 
employees,  I am  pleased  to  present  to  you  our  2002-04  Biennial  Report,  summarizing  the  activities 
of  the  Wildlife  Commission  over  the  past  two  fiscal  years,  from  July  1,  2002,  through  June  30,  2004. 
Much  changed  during  the  biennium,  but  the  agency  persevered  in  its  twin  missions:  to  protect  and 
conserve  our  state’s  invaluable  wild  creatures  and  the  wild  places  that  nurture  them;  and  to  ensure 
that  all  North  Carolinians — present  and  future — have  opportunities  to  enjoy  the  bounty  and  beauty 
that  the  natural  world  provides. 

As  our  state  continues  its  enviable  prosperity  and  growth,  much  of  that  natural  world  is  receding. 
Rather  than  lament  the  loss,  the  Wildlife  Commission  has  chosen  to  act.  Working  with  a lengthy  list  of 
partners — from  corporations  and  private  landowners  to  our  sister  governmental  agencies 
and  nonprofit  organizations — we  have  established  means  and  programs  not  only  to  main- 
tain North  Carolina’s  rich  diversity  of  natural  resources,  but  also  to  reverse  loss  of  habitat. 

For  example,  our  centuries-old  hunting  traditions  have  lost  ground  to  the  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  once-copious  hunting  tracts.  Ensuring  that  a living  heritage  will  not 
wither  for  lack  of  participation  opportunities,  we  acquired  nearly  30,000  acres  of  game 
lands  over  the  past  two  years.  Besides  serving  as  public  hunting  lands,  these  game  lands 
further  the  state’s  campaign  to  set  aside  more  than  1 million  acres  of  open  space.  And  in 
keeping  with  our  mission,  our  game  lands  provide  clean,  healthy  habitat  for  fish  and 
wildlife  to  live  and  multiply. 

You  will  discover  many  other  success  stories  in  the  pages  that  follow.  How  our  wild- 
life biologists  acted  aggressively  to  protect  our  restored  deer  herds  from  the  ravages  of 
chronic  wasting  disease.  How  our  partnering  with  a corporate  sponsor  jump-started  the 
reintroduction  of  largemouth  bass  into  coastal  rivers  devastated  by  hurricane  flooding. 
How  our  safety  education  programs  teach  safe  habits  to  more  than  35,000  novice 
hunters  and  boaters  annually.  How  we  introduce  our  sporting  heritage  to  new  generations  through 
youth  hunts  and  fishing  clinics,  as  well  as  to  once-overlooked  populations  though  our  Disabled 
Sportsmen  and  Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman  programs.  How  21st-century  technology  is  simplify- 
ing the  purchase  of  hunting,  trapping  and  fishing  licenses. 

Of  course,  none  of  this  would  be  possible  without  support.  Sales  of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses 
provide  this  agency  with  a sound  financial  base  and  a direct  link  to  the  people  we  serve.  We  thank  our 
stalwart  friends  in  the  Governor’s  Office  and  the  General  Assembly  for  keeping  alive  this  uniquely 
effective  relationship. 

The  continuing  trust  that  the  citizens  and  leaders  of  North  Carolina  bestow  upon  us  is  truly  hum- 
bling. We  are  honored,  we  are  grateful  and,  most  of  all,  we  are  determined  to  fulfill  the  obligations 
that  you  expect — and  deserve. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


John  E.  Pechmann,  Chairman 

North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 


John  E.  Pechmann, 
Chairman 
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North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 


“To  do 
good  work, 
one  must 
first  have 
good  tools.” 

-KongZi  (Confucius),  500  B.C. 


The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  works  only  as  well  as  its  tools.  That 
becomes  obvious  as  one  reads  this  report  of  the  Wildlife  Commission’s  activities 
over  a two-year  period,  from  July  1,  2002,  to  June  30,  2004.  Each  endeavor 
described  in  the  following  pages  makes  use  of  one  or  more  tools.  They  range  from 
millennia-old,  such  as  fish  nets,  to  the  most  sophisticated  satellite  technology.  Something 
not  normally  considered  a tool,  such  as  fire  to  manage  longleaf  pine  forests,  is  a tool  in  the 
Commission’s  hands.  Even  the  information  collected  from  hunting  and  fishing  licenses 
frequently  proves  handy  to  wildlife  officers  in  the  field. 

Accompanying  each  division  report  is  a photo  illustration  of  the  devices  representing 
the  work  of  each  division.  The  Inland  Fisheries  still  life  includes  specimens,  sample  jars  and 
species  identification  models.  Enforcement  is  represented  by  familiar  items,  such  as  hand- 
cuffs, and  by  less-common  night-vision  goggles  and  a blue  vehicle  light.  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment, which  also  manages  crucial  habitat  on  public  lands,  is  represented  by  antlers,  cali- 
pers and  a drip  torch  for  setting  controlled  burns.  Conservation  Education  uses  books, 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine  and  specimens  to  demonstrate  the  endlessly  fas- 
cinating ways  of  nature.  Engineering  Services  uses  surveying,  drafting  and  construction 
equipment  to  keep  Commission  operations  housed  and  boaters  safe.  And  Administrative 
Services  keeps  both  the  Wildlife  Commission  and  its  constituency  in  business,  handling 
everything  from  license  sales  and  vessel  registration  to  in-house  technological  needs  and 
sales  of  Wild  Store  products. 

All  have  their  uses,  and  the  Commission  uses  them  to  the  best  of  its  collective  ability. 
One  of  the  more  useful  tools  in  the  Commission’s  chest  is  the  balance  scale.  The  Commis- 
sion constantly  strives  to  balance  the  needs  of  wildlife  with  the  needs  of  people.  Game  and 
nongame  species  alike  benefit  from  the  Wildlife  Commission’s  programs,  as  do  the  citizens 
of  North  Carolina.  Perhaps  the  best-known  of  the  Commission’s  programs — those  pro- 
viding recreational  opportunities — also  benefit  wildlife.  More  than  2 million  acres  of 
Commission-managed  public  lands  provide  habitat  for  wildlife  and  opportunities  for 
sport.  Stocking  of  fish  and  game  animals  creates  “hook-and-bullet”  opportunities  through- 
out the  state  while  keeping  native  populations  at  healthy,  sustainable  levels.  Nearly  200 
public  boating  access  areas  and  1,400  navigational  buoys  ensure  safe  boating.  And  to  pre- 
vent outdoors  enthusiasts  from  harming  themselves  or  the  wildlife  resource,  more  than 
200  uniformed  wildlife  enforcement  officers  patrol  the  state’s  fields  and  waterways. 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  tool  at  the  Commission’s  disposal  is  knowledge.  Field  research  and 
habitat  restoration  programs  are  not  as  well-known  as  recreation-providing  activities,  but 
they  are  no  less  important  to  wildlife  and  people  in'the  long  run.  For  pleasure,  health  or 
economic  reasons,  everyone  gains  from  clean  ecosystems  and  thriving  wildlife.  And  like 
any  good  craftsman,  the  Commission  not  only  wields  its  tools  with  consideration,  but  also 
passes  skills  to  future  generations.  Our  long  list  of  educational  offerings — from  fly-tying 
to  hunter  safety — imparts  not  only  the  how-tos  of  outdoor  sports,  but  also  the  whys  of 
conservation  and  sound  management. 

As  times  change  and  circumstances  warrant,  the  Commission  adds  to  its  toolbox.  A new 
concentration  on  informing  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina  as  to  how  the  agency  works  on 
their  behalf  led  to  the  creation  of  a Public  Information  and  Outreach  section.  A communi- 
cations clearinghouse,  the  Outreach  section  fields  media  inquiries,  issues  releases  and  coor- 
dinates special  projects,  all  for  the  sake  of  spreading  the  word  of  the  Commission’s  good 
work.  Of  course,  communicating  with  the  public  is  not  new  to  the  Wildlife  Commission. 
For  nearly  70  years,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine  has  informed  upwards  of  70,000 
monthly  subscribers  of  the  Commission’s  management  of  game  and  sportfish,  as  well  as 
the  nongame  creatures  and  crucial  habitats  that  keep  North  Carolina’s  wild  places  wild 
and  enjoyable.  New  mechanisms  to  promote  face-to-face  contact  include  the  Mobile 
Aquarium,  which  appeared  at  62  events  over  the  past  two  years,  and  the  Sensory  Safari,  a 
hands-on,  kid-friendly  exhibit  of  pelts,  bones  and  taxidermy  mounts  that  500,000  event- 
goers  have  had  an  opportunity  to  experience. 

Also  not  new,  but  re-emphasized  during  the  past  biennium,  is  a commitment  to  meet  the 
access  needs  of  the  less-mobile.  Specialized  hunting  and  fishing  events,  adaptive  fishing 
gear  available  for  loan  and  handicapped-accessible  piers  and  parking  lots  at  Commission 
sites  are  identifiable  proof  of  how  seriously  the  Commission  takes  its  responsibility  to  open 
up  the  outdoors  to  the  previously  excluded. 

Even  as  the  Commission  added  tools,  the  agency  found  itself  having  to  replace  the  irre- 
placeable: experience.  A few  months  after  the  end  of  the  2002-2004  biennium,  we  bid  fare- 
well to  Charles  Fullwood,  who  retired  after  19  years  as  the  agency’s  executive' director,  leaving 
an  institution-sized  vacancy.  But  the  loss  of  a head  doesn’t  ruin  the  axe.  Richard  Hamilton, 
longtime  deputy  director  of  the  Commission,  stepped  into  the  post,  providing  a continuity 
of  experienced,  dedicated  leadership.  ^ 


The  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  created  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  1947,  is  tasked  with  man- 
aging the  state's  fish  and  wildlife 
(game  and  nongame  species)  and 
their  natural  habitats.  More  than  600 
employees  of  the  agency  provide  services 
and  programs,  guided  by  the  19-member 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 
Commissioners  are  appointed  by  the 
governor,  the  speaker  of  the  State 
House  or  the  president  pro-tempore  of 
the  State  Senate.  Commissioners  meet 
seven  times  each  year  to  establish  poli- 
cies for  the  agency,  including  the  rules 
and  regulations  that  govern  hunting, 
fishing  and  trapping. 

Wildlife  Commissioners: 

John  E.  Pechmann,  Chairman,  Fayetteville 

Wes  Seegars,  Vice-Chairman,  Goldsboro 

Gary  Allen,  Charlotte 

Joe  Barker,  New  Bern 

Charles  W.  Bennett,  Matthews 

John  Coley,  Holly  Springs 

Nat  T.  Harris,  Burlington 

David  W.  Hoyle  Jr.,  Dallas 

Russell  Maughan  Hull  Jr.,  Elizabeth  City 

John  F.  Lentz,  Ellerbe 

Michael  Mosley,  Rocky  Mount 

W.  Douglas  Parsons,  Clinton 

Eugene  Price,  Goldsboro 

Bobby  Purcell,  Cary 

Dalton  Ruffin,  Winston-Salem 

Bobby  N.  Setzer,  Cullowhee 

Berkley  C.  Skinner  III,  Rocky  Mount 

W.  Ray  White,  Manteo 

Stephen  Windham,  Winnabow 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  INLAND  FISHERIES, 

led  by  Division  Chief  Robert  Curry — 
replacing  Fred  1 larris,  the  Commission’s 
new  chief  deputy  director — ensures  the 
continued  viability  of  the  state’s  fresh- 
water game  fish  and  nongame  aquatic 
species,  as  well  as  the  environmental 
health  of  the  waters  they  inhabit.  The 
division  focuses  its  resources  on  two  pro 
gram  areas — Fisheries  Management  and 
Habitat  Conservation. 


FISHERIES  MANAGEMENT 

Management  biologists  and  technicians 
concentrate  on  the  state’s  game  fish  pop- 
ulations — ensuring  that  they  remain 
healthy  and  that  anglers  experience  quality 
fishing  opportunities.  Fishery  managers 
employ  several  tools  and  methods  to  meet 
that  goal: 

• Biological  surveys  that  indicate  how  fish 
populations  across  the  state  are  faring. 

• Regulations  that  establish  seasons  and 
size  and  creel  limits,  distributing  harvest 
equitably  among  anglers. 

• Scientific  research  on  fish  species  and 
their  habitats,  which  generates  manage- 
ment recommendations  to  optimize 
recreational  fishing  opportunities.  Recent 
studies  include  an  examination  of  the  con- 
tribution of  hatchery-raised  striped  bass  to 
the  striped  bass  stock  in  the  Tar  and  Neuse 
rivers;  an  evaluation  of  walleye  harvest 
in  Lake  Gaston;  analyses  of  reservoirs, 
beginning  with  Lake  Norman  and  Badin 
Lake,  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  using 
reservoir-specific  information  to  evaluate 
striped  bass  stocking  and  management 
options;  an  evaluation  of  the  population 
dynamics  and  ecology  of  non-native  flat- 
head  catfish;  and  a genetic  analysis  of  all 
brook  trout  populations  in  the  state,  with 
the  goal  of  determining  the  number  of  native 
Southern  Appalachian  brook  trout  popula- 
tions that  remain  in  our  mountain  streams. 

• Fishery  development  projects,  which 
enhance  angling  opportunities  in  public 
waters.  These  range  from  building  new 
fishing  areas — including  piers  and  parking 
lots — to  retrofitting  existing  sites  for 
increased  accessibility  by  the  physically 
challenged.  The  Wildlife  Commission  has 
made  a priority  of  providing  increased 
opportunities  to  the  disabled  sporting 
public.  New  fishing  areas  in  Jones  and 
Edgecombe  counties  feature  handicapped- 
accessible  fishing  platforms,  and  newly 
renovated  areas  are  handicapped-accessible 
in  Alamance  (Cammack  and  Macintosh 
lakes) , Yadkin  (Big  Elkin  Creek)  and 
Richmond  (Hinson  and  McKinney  lakes) 
counties.  Adaptive  fishing  gear  is  now 
available  at  five  of  the  42  Tackle  Loaner 
Program  sites  around  the  state. 

• Public  input,  which  fisheries  biologists 
take  into  account  when  developing  man- 
agement plans.  Each  January  the  Wildlife 
Commission  holds  nine  public  hearings 
across  the  state  to  gauge  public  interest  in 
proposed  changes  to  regulations.  But  for 


potentially  contentious  issues  affecting  a 
single  program  or  geographic  area,  the  Fish 
Division  during  the  past  biennium  has 
begun  to  hold  facilitated  workshops  to 
incorporate  public  opinion  and  angler 
desires  into  fishery  management  decisions. 
Data  from  these  sessions  are  bolstered  by 
mail  and  telephone  surveys,  ensuring  that 
management  decisions  incorporate  the  best 
available  information. 

• Technical  guidance  to  public  and  private 
groups  regarding  practices  that  conserve 
fisheries  and  habitats  while  minimizing 
negative  impacts.  In  the  mountain  counties 
alone,  fisheries  biologists  have  more  than 
doubled  their  efforts  in  advising  govern- 
ment agencies,  corporate  entities  and  various 
groups  and  individuals.  Much  of  this  increase 
is  the  result  of  federal  licensing  activities 
for  hydropower  dams  in  the  region. 

• Hatcheries,  which  produce  fish  to  aug- 
ment natural  populations  and  to  maintain 
certain  sportfish  populations  in  heavily 
fished  waters.  The  division  operates  six 
hatcheries  across  the  state. 

• Outreach  activities  to  promote  recre- 
ational fishing  and  aquatic  conservation. 
Toward  that  end,  the  division  staged  216 
Fish  for  Fun  events  around  the  state  during 
the  biennium,  attracting  14,630  children  to 
participate.  The  division  also  works  with 
41  parks  and  recreation  departments — four 
came  aboard  during  the  last  biennium — 
to  provide  Community  Fishing  and  Tackle 
Loaner  programs  at  municipal  lakes  and 
reservoirs.  Other  fishing  outreach  initiatives 
include  the  Mobile  Aquarium,  a trailer  con- 
taining twin  300-gallon  tanks  stocked  with 
coldwater  and  warmwater  fish  species. 
Division  staff  hauled  the  Mobile  Aquarium 
to  62  events  during  the  last  two  years  and 
interacted  with  an  estimated  151,127  people. 

Fishery  management  activities  are  dis- 
tributed among  three  regional  units,  which 
balance  regular  tasks  and  ongoing  research 
with  numerous  special  projects.  Coastal 
region  fisheries  managers  partnered  with 
Bass  Pro  Shops  and  RBC  Centura  to  rebuild 
largemouth  bass  populations  in  hurricane- 
devastated  waters.  Hurricane  Isabel  in 
September  2003  flooded  much  of  north- 
eastern North  Carolina,  creating  massive 
fish  kills  in  the  Roanoke,  Chowan  and  other 
area  rivers.  With  funding  from  its  corporate 
partners,  the  Commission  launched  an 
unprecedented  restoration  effort.  North- 
eastern rivers  were  restocked  with  300,000 
juvenile  largemouth  bass  up  to  2 inches  long. 


Another  70,000  sub-adult  fish  between  2 
and  8 inches  long — larger  bass  than  the 
Commission  normally  would  stock — were 
tagged  and  released  at  specific  locations. 
Biologists  will  sample  these  spots  for  three 
years  to  determine  survival  rates  of  hatchery- 
raised  largemouth  bass  and  interaction  with 
native  stocks.  Data  should  help  fisheries 
managers  determine  appropriate  restock- 
ing strategies  following  future  massive 
fish  kills. 

Piedmont  region  staff  improved  fishing 
conditions  throughout  the  region.  Techni- 
cians snagged  12  miles  of  the  Uwharrie  River 
and  six  miles  of  the  Rocky  River  to  improve 
angler  access.  In  the  region’s  reservoirs  and 
lakes,  another  31  fish  attractors  were  con- 
structed and  installed.  These  artificial  reefs 
are  made  of  PVC  pipes  and  plastic  barrels, 
weighted  by  concrete  and  chained  to  a buoy. 
Fish  are  drawn  to  the  cover  that  the  attrac- 
tors provide,  and  anglers  have  learned  to 
flock  to  the  buoys.  The  new  attractors  bring 
the  total  to  152  on  six  Piedmont  reservoirs. 

Mountain  region  staff  constructed  and 
installed  more  than  3,000  fisheries  habitat 
structures  and  shoreline  habitat  improve- 
ments, enhancing  fishing  conditions  in 
mountain  reservoirs  characteristically  devoid 
of  shoreline  habitat.  Mountain  fisheries 
technicians  have  focused  on  placement  of 
woody  tree  canopies  and  larger,  longer- 
lasting  structures  in  deep-water  habitats 
that  will  attract  bait  fish  and  predator  fish 
for  longer  times.  Angler  access  needs  were 
also  addressed,  as  mountain  staff  con- 
structed two  angler  trails  for  stream  fishing 
and  built  fence  crossings  to  allow  anglers 
to  move  through  agricultural  fields.  In 
some  cases,  these  projects  were  augmented 
with  habitat  improvements  that  will  attract 
fish  to  the  structures. 

HABITAT  CONSERVATION 

Habitat  conservation  biologists  concentrate 
on  the  habitat  needs  of  game  and  nongame 
wildlife,  from  common  species  to  those  that 
are  rare  and  endangered.  The  work  ranges 
from  rebuilding  degraded  streambanks  to 
reviewing  outside  development  plans  for 
possible  impacts  to  wildlife  and  their  habitats. 

TECHNICAL  GUIDANCE 

The  primary  responsibility  of  technical 
guidance  biologists  is  to  review  development 
projects  throughout  the  state  with  the  goal 
of  minimizing  impacts  on  the  fish  and  wild- 
life resources.  More  than  5,100  plans — high- 
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way  and  rail  construction,  reservoirs,  sewage 
treatment  plants,  airports,  mines,  marinas 
and  goll  courses — were  scrutinized  during 
the  biennium.  1 hat  represented  an  increase 
ol  about  I 3 percent  over  t he  previous  two- 
year  period,  which  reflects  the  increased 
growth  that  the  stale  is  experiencing. 

The  staff  reviewed  a host  of  special 
projects  over  the  biennium: 

• U.S.  Navy  plans  for  an  Outlying  Landing 
Field  in  Washington  County,  which  bio- 
logical reviews  indicated  would  disrupt 
wintering  grounds  for  thousands  ol  migra- 
tory waterfowl. 

• Inlet  relocation  planning  at  Mason  Inlet 
and  Bogue  Inlet,  the  effects  of  which  are 
largely  unknown  and  unpredictable,  but 
sea  turtle  nesting  and  beach  use  by  shore- 
birds  are  a concern  due  to  changes  in 
sand  deposition. 

• More  requests  for  reservoir  expansions 
and  interconnections  of  municipal  water 
supplies,  due  to  past  droughts  and  anti- 
cipated growth.  Staff  works  with  fast- 
growing communities  to  help  them  provide 
utilities  while  strengthening  their  land-use 
planning  to  include  more  open  space  and 
streamside  buffers  and  fewer  impervious 
surfaces.  If  done  properly.  North  Carolina 


can  continue  to  prosper  economically 
while  maintaining  healthy  and  diverse 
wildlife  and  lish  resources. 

• Road  construction  on  the  Outer  Banks 
following  1 lurricane  Isabel.  The  September 
2003  storm  devastated  the  Outer  Banks  in 
I lyde  and  Dare  counties.  Emergency 
permits  were  issued  for  ocean  breach 
closure  and  road  stabilization  and 
replacement.  Technical  guidance  biologists 
performed  site  visits  and  commented  on 
these  emergency  permits  to  ensure  that  the 
needs  ol  the  community  were  met  while 
impacts  to  wildlife  were  minimized. 

WATERSHED  ENHANCEMENT 

Watershed  enhancement  work  consists  of 
enhancing  and  restoring  wildlife  habitats 
both  in  and  alongside  the  state’s  creeks, 
streams  and  rivers.  Stream  channels  are 
reconstructed  to  reduce  the  impacts  of 
manmade  problems  such  as  bank  erosion, 
sedimentation  and  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
destruction. 

Reconstruction  improves  the  overall 
water  quality  and  aquatic  habitat  for  macro- 
invertebrates, crayfish,  salamanders,  mol- 
lusks  and  fish.  After  stream  channels  are 
repaired,  crews  plant  native  trees,  shrubs 


and  grasses  adjacent  to  the  stream.  This 
improves  the  value  ol  these  areas  for  ter- 
restrial wildlife  nesting,  rearing  and  feeding 
activities  and  provides  travel  corridors  that 
link  to  upland  forests. 

Previously,  stream  restoration  efforts  were 
tied  almost  exclusively  to  mitigation  of  N.C. 
Department  of  Transportation  projects.  In 
2002,  the  Watershed  Enhancement  pro- 
gram was  reorganized  and  tasked  with 
additional  responsibilities: 

• Coordinating  all  stream  restoration 
activities  within  the  Wildlife  Commission. 

• Assuming  control  of  an  existing  project, 
the  Goose  Creek  Initiative,  which  aims 
to  conserve  the  Carolina  heelsplitter,  an 
endangered  freshwater  mussel  in  the  Goose 
Creek  watershed  of  Mecklenburg  and  Union 
counties,  by  restoring  23,700  linear  feet — 
about  4.5  miles — of  stream  channel. 

• Administering  Clean  Water  Management 
Trust  Fund  grants  for  Muddy  Creek  in 
McDowell  and  Burke  counties,  which 
required  4,270  linear  feet  of  stream 
restoration  and  7,000  feet  of  riparian 
vegetation  enhancement. 

• Developing  partnerships  with  other  agen- 
cies and  organizations  that  share  the  Com- 
mission’s conservation  objectives. 


A Watershed  Enhancement 
crew  restores  Hoppers 
Creek  in  McDowell  County. 
The  tributary  of  Muddy 
Creek  was  a major  source 
of  sediment  downstream 
in  the  Catawba  River. 
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• Implementing  a watershed-wide  approach 
to  stream  restoration. 

• Prioritizing  watersheds  for  restoration 
projects  based  on  the  agency’s  objectives, 
such  as  conservation  and  enhancement 
of  threatened  and  endangered  species, 
enhancement  of  game  fish  and  wildlife 
species  and  increased  angling  and  hunt- 
ing opportunities. 

During  the  biennium,  the  Watershed 
Enhancement  program  restored  more  than 
37,000  linear  feet — just  over  7 miles — 
of  streams  for  N.C.  DOT  on  two  highway 
projects:  U.S.  421  in  Ashe,  Alleghany  and 
Wilkes  counties  and  Interstate  26  in 
Madison  County. 

The  program  acquired  20  easements 
protecting  135  acres  and  19,000  linear  feet 
of  riparian  buffer  on  one  or  both  sides  of 
Goose  and  Duck  creeks.  Historically,  con- 
servation easements  in  those  watersheds 
have  been  difficult  to  obtain;  however, 
watershed  enhancement  biologists  made  a 
concerted  effort  to  communicate  with  local 
landowners,  recruiting  several  to  sell  con- 
servation easements.  These  win-win  arrange- 
ments benefited  owners,  who  received 
payment  for  development  rights  to  land 
that  held  little  development  potential,  and 
the  fish  and  wildlife  benefited  from  man- 
agement plans  that  improved  habitat. 

AQUATIC  NONGAME 

The  Aquatic  Nongame  program  is  respon- 
sible for  the  conservation,  restoration  and 
enhancement  of  nongame  fish,  freshwater 
mussels  and  snails,  crayfish  and  their  habi- 
tats. Biologists  track  the  location  and  status 
of  rare  species  and  their  habitats  and  use  that 
information  to  guide  conservation  efforts  on 
the  behalf  of  aquatic  species.  New  federal 
funding  has  widened  the  unit’s  focus  sig- 
nificantly beyond  federally  listed  rare  and 
endangered  aquatic  species  to  include  many 
other  less  acutely  conservation-needy  species 
and  their  habitats. 

One  of  the  major  projects  within  the 
program  is  the  development  of  a Statewide 
Comprehensive  Wildlife  Conservation 
Strategy.  The  plan  will  provide  a road  map 
for  aquatic  habitat  management  and  species 
conservation  for  at  least  the  next  five  years, 
bringing  consensus  and  coordination  to  the 
process  of  managing  aquatic  habitat  and 
conserving  aquatic  species.  It  will  provide  a 
conservation  framework  that  should  make 
it  easier  for  government  agencies,  public 
and  private  conservation  groups  and  the 


Hatchery  Production  and  Stocking 


Fiscal  Year 
2002-3 

Fiscal  Year 
2003-4 

Total 

Warmwater  Species 

Striped  Bass 

1,539,921 

1,097,158 

2,637,079 

Bodie  Bass 

56,200 

66,000 

122,200 

Largemouth  Bass 

47,400 

290,756 

338,156 

'Redbreast 

30,000 

. 0 

30,000 

Bluegill 

132,400 

388,500 

520,900 

Redear 

0 

12,600 

12,600 

Channel  Catfish 

193,742 

183,568 

377,310 

American  Shad 

1,745,000 

2,329,822 

4,074,822 

Coolwater  Species 

Walleye 

30,000 

60,000 

90,000 

Muskellunge 

1,087 

1,030 

2,117 

Coldwater  Species  (trout) 

Brook  (catchable) 

342,333 

300,306 

642,639 

Brook  (fingerling) 

4,006 

30 

4,036 

Brown  (catchable) 

143,968 

131,547 

275,515 

Brown  (fingerling) 

44,256 

55,030 

99,286 

Rainbow  (catchable) 

244,028 

309,251 

553,279 

Rainbow  (fingerling) 

3,756 

10,030 

13,786 

Total 

4,558,097 

5,235,628 

9,793,725 

Six  fish  hatcheries  across  the  state  produce  game  fish  with  which  the 
Division  of  Inland  Fisheries  stocks  popular  fishing  waters. 


public  at  large  to  participate  in  aquatic  habi- 
tat management  and  species  conservation. 
The  plan  should  make  it  easier  to  achieve 
recovery  for  some  listed  species  and  keep 
common  species  common. 

Specific  animals  that  the  Aquatic  Non- 
game program  is  working  to  restore  include 
the  Appalachian  elktoe,  a federally  listed 
mussel,  and  the  Cape  Fear  shiner,  a federally 
listed  fish.  Several  candidate  species  for  the 
rare  and  endangered  lists — such  as  the 
robust  redhorse  and  sicklehn  redhorse — 
are  the  subject  of  research  by  aquatic  non- 
game biologists  to  determine  whether  they 
require  the  protection  that  listing  affords. 
Our  goal  is  to  promote  the  recovery  of  these 
species  and  the  habitats  that  support  them. 

NONGAME  WILDLIFE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Created  in  January  1984,  the  Nongame 
Wildlife  Advisory  Committee  entered  its 
20th  anniversary  having  expanded  beyond 
its  traditional  role.  The  18-member  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  academics  and  others 
with  skills  and  knowledge  related  to  non- 
game species  and  habitats,  is  the  body 
responsible  for  creating  the  state’s  lists  of 
rare,  endangered,  threatened  and  special- 


concern  species.  Legislation  charters  the 
committee  with  advising  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission about  management,  protection  and 
research  needs  of  nongame  species  native 
to  North  Carolina. 

In  early  2003,  the  committee  seized 
upon  a related  endeavor.  Annual  harvest 
of  native  turtle  species  had  increased  by 
a factor  of  50 — from  460  to  more  than 
23,000 — between  2000  and  2002.  Out-of- 
state  collectors  were  trapping  the  turtles 
for  food  and  pet  markets,  many  overseas; 
about  80  percent  were  bound  for  Asia. 
Because  turtles  are  slow  to  reach  reproduc- 
tive maturity,  the  harvest  was  not  sustain- 
able. The  committee,  working  with  the 
Commission,  brought  the  problem  to  the 
attention  of  statewide  media,  citizens  and 
the  members  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Legislators  responded  by  passing  a Turtle 
Protection  Bill,  which  limited  the  com- 
mercial taking  of  11  species  and  one  sub- 
species of  native  turtles,  including  the 
North  Carolina  state  reptile,  the  Eastern 
box  turtle.  The  new  law  also  granted  the 
Wildlife  Commission  the  power  to  regulate 
the  take  of  reptiles  and  amphibians  and  to 
manage  populations  more  proactively.  ^ 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  WILDLIFE  ENFORCEMENT 

is  the  most  recognized  division  of  the 
Wildlife  Commission,  with  uniformed 
officers  posted  in  all  100  counties  of  the 
stale.  Led  by  Col.  Kenneth  Everhart,  who 
replaced  retiring  Col.  Roger  Lequire,  the 
Enforcement  Division  consists  of  three 
branches:  Law  Enforcement,  Communi- 
cations Center  and  Hunter  Safely. 
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LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Besides  the  traditional  duties  of  the  “game 
warden” — checking  hunters  and  anglers 
for  proper  licensure  and  compliance  with 
hunting  and  fishing  laws — the  responsi- 
bilities of  a wildlife  enforcement  officer  are 
many  and  varied.  Wildlife  officers  investi- 
gate hunting  and  boating  accidents  and, 
as  sworn  peace  officers,  make  arrests  for 
offenses  not  related  to  wildlife.  Other  law 
enforcement  agencies  frequently  call  on 
wildlife  officers  for  assistance.  Duties  are 
also  expanding  to  include  more  nontra- 
ditional  ones,  such  as  enforcement  of  new 
laws  protecting  various  turtles  and  amphi- 
bians from  commercial  overexploitation. 
Officers  in  all  nine  Wildlife  Commission 
districts  underwent  training  to  identify  the 
targeted  species  of  these  vulnerable  animals. 
Wildlife  officers  frequently  give  public  pre- 
sentations and,  because  of  their  visibility,  are 
often  the  first  to  be  contacted  when  mem- 
bers of  the  public  have  questions  or  con- 
cerns about  wildlife  or  the  Commission. 

Almost  600  applicants  sought  to  become 
wildlife  officers  in  2003.  Twenty  recruits 
made  the  cut  for  the  Wildlife  Enforcement 
Officers  Basic  Training  School.  The  19-week 
course  began  in  March  and  ended  in  July 
with  18  graduates.  In  2004,  the  number  of 
applicants  topped  600,  with  17  selected  for 
training.  All  graduated. 

Training  is  a constant  for  wildlife  officers. 
Yearly  in-service  training  includes  mandated 
training  from  the  Criminal  Justice  Training 
and  Standards  Commission  for  all  sworn 
law  enforcement  officers.  Areas  of  training 
include  firearms,  driving,  defensive  tactics, 
hazardous  materials,  blood-borne  patho- 
gens, juvenile  sensitivity  training,  CPR  and 
recertification  with  the  Intoxilyzer  5000 
to  process  alcohol-related  offenses.  Offi- 
cers stationed  on  the  southeastern  coast 
received  specialized  training  on  capturing 
and  releasing  problem  alligators. 

In  April  2004,  the  division  added  five 
Labrador  retrievers  to  its  K-9  program, 
replacing  retired  German  shepherds. 

COMMUNICATIONS  CENTER 

Telecommunicators  provide  24-hour  state- 
wide communications  to  wildlife  enforce- 
ment officers,  checking  license  and  regis- 
tration information,  outstanding  warrants 
and  records  of  stolen  property.  Besides 
helping  wildlife  officers  coordinate  their 
activities,  the  Communications  Center 
provides  vital  links  between  Wildlife  and 


other  law  enforcement  agencies  at  all 
levels — from  police  and  sheriff  to  the  State 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  agents.  Telecommunicators  also 
take  calls  from  the  public  and  relay  them  to 
the  appropriate  division  within  the  agency 
— especially  after  regular  business  hours 
and  on  weekends. 

HUNTER  SAFETY 

Hunter  safety  certification  is  required  to 
obtain  a hunting  license  in  North  Carolina. 
Over  the  last  two  years,  the  number  of  hun- 
ter education  students  has  grown  by  about 
25  percent.  Courses  are  given  throughout 
the  state  year-round.  They  are  free  and  are 
listed  by  county  on  the  Commissions  Web 
site.  In  the  last  two  years,  an  Internet-based 
course  was  developed  and  implemented; 
students  learn  the  material  online  at  their 
convenience,  then  attend  a field  day  for 
testing  and  hands-on  training.  Besides 
instructing  students  in  the  safe  and  legal 
ways  to  hunt,  hunter  safety  courses  impart 
basic  lessons  in  wildlife  management,  such 
as  the  need  for  seasons  and  bag  limits,  and 
how  hunters  play  an  important  role  in  wild- 
life management. 

Hunter  safety  specialists  coordinate  these 
courses,  which  are  taught  by  a cadre  of  wild- 
life officers,  hunter  education  specialists 
and  volunteer  instructors.  The  primary 


focus  of  our  hunter  safely  specialists  is 
training  and  management  of  1,000  volun- 
teer instructors  statewide.  This  involves 
equipping  volunteers  with  the  supplies  and 
materials  necessary  to  provide  a quality 
learning  experience. 

Tree  stand  safety  efforts  have  been 
increased  in  an  attempt  to  curb  the  number 
of  hunters  killed.or  injured  in  falls.  Enforce- 
ment officers  and  hunter  education  special- 
ists have  been  reaching  out  to  hunting  clubs 
and  organizations,  offering  to  conduct  tree 
stand  safety  programs. 

In  2003,  the  division,  working  with  the 
Triangle  chapter  of  Safari  Club 
International,  acquired  a new  way  to  bring 
the  message  of  safe  hunting  and  wildlife 
conservation  to  the  public.  The  Sensory 
Safari  Exhibit  is  a 36-foot  enclosed  trailer 
that  opens  to  reveal  exhibits  of  pelts  and 
taxidermy  specimens  of  various  game  and 
nongame  species.  During  its  first  18 
months  of  operation,  the  Sensory  Safari 
was  visited  by  an  estimated  500,000  people 
at  events  across  the  state. 

The  Enforcement  Division  also  contin- 
ues to  make  the  Boating  Education  Pro- 
gram a priority.  Wildlife  officers  teach  the 
course  throughout  the  state  and,  outside 
the  classroom,  promote  boating  safety  by 
distributing  promotional  materials  and 
conducting  courtesy  boating  inspections.  ^ 


Enforcement  Summary,  July  2002-June  2003 


Activity 

Licenses  Checked 

Citations 

Warnings 

Hunting 

68,729 

4,900 

774 

Fishing 

124,106 

6,348 

3,223 

Boating 

72,890 

3,818 

9,194 

Total 

265,725 

15,066 

13,191 

Enforcement  Summary,  July  2003-June  2004 

Activity 

Licenses  Checked 

Citations 

Warnings 

Hunting 

57,463 

5,815 

704 

Fishing 

135,701 

6,387 

3,375 

Boating 

86,667 

4,295 

10,867 

Total 

279,831 

16,497 

14,946 

Patrol  actions  and 
safety  programs  by 
wildlife  enforcement 
officers  saw  an 
increase  over  the 
past  two  years. 


Enforcement  Safety  Programs 


Fiscal  Year 

Total 

Programs 

Hunter 

Education 

Boater 

Education 

Fishing 

Education 

Total 

Students 

Live  Fire 
Students 

2002-3 

4,142 

573 

24 

14 

35,579 

4,038 

2003-4 

4,478 

710 

70 

23 

36,358 

5,311 

Total 

8,620 

1,283 

94 

37 

71,937 

9,349 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT, 

led  by  Division  Chief  David  Cobb, 
manages  the  game  and  nongame  wildlife 
species  of  North  Carolina,  as  well  as 
nearly  2 million  acres  of  public  game 
lands.  The  division  consists  of  two 
sections:  Land  Management  and  Tech- 
nical Guidance/Surveys  and  Research. 


LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Subdivisions  of  the  Land  Management 
Section  reflect  the  three  geographic  regions  of 
our  state:  Coastal,  Piedmont  and  Mountains. 
Each  regional  staff  is  responsible  for  the 
acquisition,  management  and  maintenance 
of  public  game  lands  within  its  boundaries. 

Game  land  acquisitions  in  the  Mountain 
region  totaled  12,633  acres  during  the  bien- 
nium. The  South  Mountains  Game  Land 
(which  occupies  portions  of  Cleveland, 
Rutherford,  Burke  and  McDowell  counties) 
was  expanded,  and  three  entirely  new 
game  lands  were  established:  Buffalo  Cove 
(Caldwell  and  Wilkes  counties),  Mitchell 
River  (Surry  County)  and  Needmore  (Macon 
and  Swain  counties).  The  Needmore  site 
contains  one  of  the  last  free-flowing  sec- 
tions of  the  Little  Tennessee  River  and  is 
home  to  four  threatened  or  endangered 
species:  the  rare  mussels  Appalachian  elk- 
toe  and  littlewing  pearlymussel,  the  spotfin 
chub  and  a threatened  shrub,  Virginia  spirea. 
The  acquisition  also  provides  excellent 
hunting  opportunities  for  deer  and  wild 
turkey  and  superior  fishing  in  the  Little 
Tennessee  River. 

In  the  Piedmont  region,  game  land  acqui- 
sitions for  the  biennium  totaled  2,660 
acres  across  three  pre-existing  game  land 
properties:  Caswell  (Caswell  County), 
Sandhills  (Moore,  Scotland  and  Richmond 
counties)  and  Shocco  Creek  (Franklin  and 
Warren  counties). 

Game  land  acquisitions  in  the  Coastal 
region  totaled  14,301  acres  during  the  bien- 
nium with  the  creation  of  the  Stones  Creek 
Game  Land  in  Onslow  County. 

In  addition  to  active  management  of  the 
properties,  work  on  the  game  lands  varied. 
Crews  in  the  mountains  worked  to  thwart  a 
severe  infestation  of  Southern  pine  beetles 
by  selectively  cutting  timber  on  South 
Mountains,  Cold  Mountain,  Green  River 
and  Thurmond  Chatham  game  lands. 

Using  a National  Wild  Turkey  Federa- 
tion grant,  the  crew  at  Suggs  Mill  Pond 
Game  Land  planted  40  acres  of  linear  open- 
ing with  wildlife-friendly  plants  including 
switchgrass,  wiregrass,  chufa,  wildflowers 
and  clover.  These  plantings  will  enhance 
brood  habitat  for  turkey  poults  and  bob- 
white  quail  chicks. 

After  two  years  of  nearly  continuous 
flooding  on  the  Roanoke  River,  the  Whitley 
Waterfowl  Impoundment  was  completed, 
using  federal  grant  money  for  waterfowl  pro- 
jects. As  part  of  the  South  Atlantic  Migra- 


tory Bird  Initiative,  this  project — along 
with  projects  on  Goose  Creek  and  Suggs 
Mill  Pond  game  lands — focuses  on  improv- 
ing habitat  for  waterfowl,  shore  and  wad- 
ing birds. 

Coastal  region  staff  worked  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  federal  government,  other 
North  Carolina  state  agencies,  private  com- 
panies, nonprofits  and  the  state  ot  Virginia 
to  secure  two  $1  million  North  American 
Wetland  Conservation  Act  grants  to  enhance 
habitat  for  waterfowl  and  other  associated 
species.  As  a result  of  these  grants,  one  of 
the  Wildlife  Commission  holdings  in  Dare 
County  will  be  developed  into  a Watchable 
Wildlife  Area  in  the  future.  In  Camden 
County,  a 70-acre  waterfowl  impoundment 
is  in  the  design  stages  and  will  be  con- 
structed to  benefit  waterfowl,  wading  and 
shore  birds. 

Research  in  which  Mountain  region  staff 
participated  during  the  biennium  included: 

• The  Southern  Appalachian  Cooperative 
Grouse  Study  Project.  This  five-year  pro- 
ject is  a cooperative  effort  of  several  states 
in  the  Southern  Appalachians  and  involves 
several  ongoing  research  projects.  Coop- 
erators include  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  as 
well  as  several  state  wildlife  agencies  and 
universities.  The  Wine  Springs  research 
area  is  the  grouse  research  area  in  North 
Carolina.  It  is  a cooperative  effort  of  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  Coweeta  Experimental 
Forest,  the  Ruffed  Grouse  Society  and  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  The  five-year  effort 
involves  capturing  and  banding  of  grouse 
in  the  area  as  well  as  telemetry  work  and 
documentation  of  grouse  habitat  use. 

• The  National  Fire  and  Fire  Surrogate 
Study,  which  established  a Southern  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  research  site  on  Green 
River  Game  Land  during  this  biennium. 
The  Fire  and  Fire  Surrogate  study  being 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
cooperators  at  Clemson  University  and  the 
Wildlife  Commission  is  part  of  a national 
network  of  research  sites  examining  the 
effects  of  fuel-reduction  techniques  on 
ecosystem  processes.  Treatments  imple- 
mented include  mechanical  fuels  reduction 
(thinning  of  under-  and  mid-stories),  pre- 
scribed burning  and  a combination  of 
mechanical  fuels  reduction  and  prescribed 
burning.  Pretreatment  and  initial  post- 
treatment data  were  collected  for  soils, 
vegetation,  fuels,  pathology,  entomology, 
small  mammals,  birds  and  herpetofauna. 


• Several  projects  to  benefit  wild  turkeys, 
including  development  of  25  acres  of  wild- 
life openings,  installation  of  gates  and  work 
on  an  access  problem  over  a stream. 

• A southeastern  regionwide  grouse  drum- 
ming count  survey,  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service. 

TECHNICAL  GUIDANCE/ 

SURVEYSAND  RESEARCH 

The  Technical  Guidance/Surveys  and 
Research  section  has  three  components: 
biologists  who  provide  technical  guidance 
to  private  landowners;  biologists  who 
research  and  manage  game  species;  and 
biologists  who  research  and  manage  non- 
game species  (known  as  the  Faunal  Diver- 
sity program). 

Nine  district  biologists  and  their  super- 
visors in  the  Technical  Guidance  unit  offer 
advice  to  the  public  on  wildlife  habitat  man- 
agement, forestry,  nuisance  wildlife  control 
and  other  wildlife  issues.  They  also  provide 
input  to  state  and  federal  agencies  on  matters 
pertaining  to  North  Carolina’s  wildlife. 

Biologists  in  the  Surveys  and  Research 
unit  are  responsible  for  monitoring  and 
managing  the  numerous  game  species  in 
our  state,  including  turkey,  bear,  deer  and 
waterfowl.  During  the  past  two  years,  this 
section  has  initiated  several  special  projects. 

Chronic  wasting  disease  (CWD)  is  an 
irreversible  fatal  affliction  of  deer  and  elk. 
Several  Western  and  Midwestern  states 
have  documented  this  disease  in  their  wild 
herds  of  deer  and  elk.  In  North  Carolina, 
Commission  staff  collected  almost  1,500 
samples  from  captive  and  wild  animals 
across  the  state  to  test  for  the  disease.  All 
have  tested  negative  for  CWD.  Wildlife 
management  biologists  will  continue  to 
survey  for  the  disease,  particularly  in  high- 
risk  animals. 

Section  biologists  are  working  coopera- 
tively with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  the  New  York  Cooperative  Research 
Unit  to  determine  broad-scale  movements 
and  nesting  locations  of  female  Northern 
pintail  ducks.  For  the  past  40  years,  North- 
ern pintails  have  been  on  a steady  decline. 
Thirteen  of  North  Carolina’s  female  pintails 
are  marked  with  state-of-the-art  trans- 
mitters that  can  be  picked  up  by  polar 
orbiting  satellites. 

In  North  Carolina  and  throughout  the 
country,  pintails  are  a highly  prized  species 
by  hunters,  but  the  long-term  popula- 
tion decline  has  necessitated  much  more 
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Passage  of  a state  law  pro- 
tecting vulnerable  turtles 
attracted  considerable 
public  interest — and  media 
attention.  Wildlife  Com- 
mission biologists  and 
members  of  the  Nongame 
Wildlife  Advisory  Com- 
mittee explained  the  new 
protections  and  the  need 
for  them  for  local  print 
and  broadcast  journalists 
across  the  state. 


restrictive  hunting  seasons  compared  to 
most  other  duck  species.  Researchers  hope 
to  gain  a better  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  pintails  that  winter  in 
various  areas  of  the  Atlantic  Flyway  and 
the  overall  continental  population. 

Another  migratory  bird  that  received 
special  attention  during  the  past  two  years 
is  the  mourning  dove.  Although  the  popu-  1 
lation  of  this  bird  appears  to  be  stable  in 
North  Carolina,  it  may  be  declining  across 
its  range.  North  Carolina  and  26  other  states 
are  banding  doves  and  urging  hunters  to 
report  banded  birds  they  harvest  in  order  to 
gain  more  information  about  dove  harvest 
and  movements. 

A harvest  mail  survey  was  conducted  by 
sending  all  licensed  trappers  a question- 
naire asking  the  number  trapped,  number  - 
of  days  trapped  and  average  number  of 
traps  set  per  day  for  each  species. 

The  furbearer  biologist  has  surveyed 
trappers  in  the  state  over  the  past  two  years 
in  order  to  gain  harvest  information  and  to 
develop  a reliable  annual  survey.  Data  from 
the  survey  will  help  biologists  to  make  valid 
estimates  of  statewide  furbearer  harvest  by 
trappers.  Not  enough  is  known  about  the 
level  of  trapping  activity  in  North  Carolina, 
and  these  annual  surveys  should  help 
increase  the  agency’s  knowledge. 


The  Faunal  Diversity  program  is  charged 
with  monitoring,  managing  and  protecting 
all  terrestrial  nongame  species  in  the  state, 
with  special  focus  on  threatened  and  endan- 
gered species.  Using  funds  from  two  new 
federal  programs — the  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion and  Restoration  Program  and  the  State 
Wildlife  Grants  Program — the  Commissions 
Faunal  Diversity  program  gained  six  posi- 
tions over  the  past  two  years  and  expanded 
its  efforts  to  include  new  emphasis  on  con- 
servation of  coastal  water  birds,  reptiles, 
amphibians,  small  mammals  and  urban 
wildlife.  Biologists  will  establish  baseline 
information  about  the  distribution  and 
abundance  of  state-listed  species  across 
taxonomic  groups.  These  new  programs 
complement  existing  efforts  to  monitor 
populations  of  peregrine  falcons,  rare  bats, 
piping  plovers  and  other  species  on  federal 
protection  lists. 

The  section  initiated  a major  planning 
effort  in  the  form  of  the  Comprehensive 
Wildlife  Conservation  Strategy  (CWCS). 
This  effort  will  help  to  identify  species  and 
habitats  of  wildlife  that  are  most  in  need  of 
conservation  and  will  prioritize  the  conser- 
vation actions  needed  to  address  their  needs. 
The  CWCS,  which  is  due  for  submission  to 
federal  authorities  this  year,  won’t  focus 
solely  on  individual  species.  When  com- 


pleted, the  plan  will  outline  habitat  restora- 
tion and  protection  measures  to  preserve 
entire  communities  that  support  the  priority 
species.  More  than  300  creatures  either 
declining  in  population  or  poorly  under- 
stood are  being  evaluated  for  potential 
inclusion  in  the  plan,  including: 

• Southern  hognose  snake 

• bog  turtle 

• cerulean  warbler 

• robust  redhorse  fish 

• Northern  flying  squirrel 

• Greensboro  burrowing  crayfish 

• peregrine  falcon 

The  new  state  herpetologist  established 
a state  chapter  of  Partners  in  Amphibian 
and  Reptile  Conservation  (PARC).  PARC 
is  a national  group  that  provides  concerted 
efforts  to  conserve  these  declining  species. 

Biologists  in  the  Mountain  region  started 
new  surveys  to  determine  the  status  and  dis- 
tribution of  various  species  of  salamanders 
and  to  establish  monitoring  protocols.  The 
Southern  Appalachians  area  is  known  world- 
wide for  its  diversity  of  salamander  species. 

A grant  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  enabled  expansion  of  red-cockaded 
woodpecker  conservation  efforts  and  pro- 
vided funds  for  a new  position  to  work 
closely  with  landowners  who  provide 
habitat  for  this  endangered  species. 
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Emphasis  on  conservation  efforts  for 
songbirds  continued  and  expanded.  New 
survey  and  monitoring  projects  were  begun 
on  Mountain  and  Piedmont  game  lands. 

A grant  from  the  National  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Foundation  provided  funds  to  determine 
the  baseline  physiological  parameters  for 
sea  turtles  in  North  Carolina.  These  baseline 
data  will  be  used  to  assess  rehabilitated  sea 
turtles.  This  project  may  help  identify  some 
of  the  factors  limiting  the  recovery  of  these 
imperiled  animals. 

Biologists  remain  committed  to  moni- 
toring eagle  nesting  populations,  and  data 
indicated  that  20  new  nests  were  created 
over  the  biennium. 

New  technology  helped  bird  biologists 
monitor  the  nest  success  of  two  declining 
colonial  nesting  waterbirds:  Wilson’s  plo- 
vers and  least  terns.  During  the  2003  nest- 
ing season,  night-enabled  video  cameras 
recorded  nest  activity  of  these  birds.  Biolo- 
gists use  the  tapes  to  check  predator  activity 
around  nests.  This  effort  could  help  bird 
biologists  design  more  effective  manage- 
ment prescriptions. 

In  November  2002,  the  entrances  to  the 
Cranberry  iron  mine  in  Avery  County  were 
gated,  closing  the  unused  mine  to  trespassers. 
This  will  protect  the  federally  endangered 
Virginia  big-eared  bat  and  five  other  bat 
species  from  human  disturbance.  It  was  the 
first  time  the  Commission — working  with 
the  property  owners  who  donated  the  ease- 
ment, other  agencies  and  organizations — 
has  undertaken  bat  hibernaculum  protection 
efforts  on  this  scale.  ^ 


CURE 

One  of  the  major  initiatives  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Wildlife  Management  has  been  the 
Cooperative  Upland-habitat  Restoration 
and  Enhancement  program,  or  CURE.  The 
intent  of  the  CURE  program  is  to  reverse 
the  declines  of  quail  and  other  small  game 
and  songbird  species  by  restoring  habitat. 
Agriculture,  development  and  other  land 
disturbances  deprive  many  species  of  food 
and  cover.  CURE  works  with  cooperating 
landowners  to  provide  assistance  and,  in 
some  cases,  financial  incentive  to  pro- 
vide nesting,  foraging  and  cover  habitat 
through  a variety  of  techniques — from 
grass  plantings  and  field  borders  to  forest 
thinning  and  burning.  Contrary  to  past 
landowner  habitat  programs,  CURE 
doesn’t  operate  on  a small-plot  basis. 
Instead,  the  program  enlists  dozens  of 
contiguous  private  landowners  to  create 
large  cooperatives. 

District  biologists  and  their  super- 
visors have  primary  responsibility  for  the 
three  private  CURE  cooperatives.  Hun- 
dreds of  acres  have  been  thinned,  burned, 
planted,  disked  or  otherwise  made  suit- 
able for  native  wildlife-friendly  plants 
and  plant  community  structure.  And  the 
primary  wildlife  targets  of  this  activity — 
bobwhite  quail  and  songbirds — have 
started  to  respond.  Already,  the  cooper- 
atives are  showing  more  of  these  birds 
than  nearby  non-CURE  areas.  Biologists 


continue  to  work  closely  with  coop- 
erators  lo  adhere  to  the  individualized 
plans  for  each  property.  Early  results 
from  the  five-year  program  are  encourag- 
ing, and  the  lessons  learned  should  ben- 
efit landowners  across  the  state. 

In  addition  to  the  private  CURE  coop- 
eratives, the  division  created  CURE  areas 
on  four  Commission-owned  game  lands. 
At  South  Mountains  Game  Land,  CURE 
activities  included  350  acres  of  prescribed 
burning,  and  development  of  44  acres  of 
wildlife  openings. 

In  the  Piedmont  region,  CURE  sites 
were  selected  on  Caswell  and  Sandhills 
game  lands,  and  comprehensive  plans 
for  early-successional  habitat  develop- 
ment and  management  were  completed. 
Expanded  game  lands  crews  conducted 
pretreatment  surveys  of  suitable  habitat 
for  early-successional  species,  conducted 
quail  and  songbird  surveys,  posted  bound- 
aries for  special  restrictions  and  intensively 
manipulated  habitat  with  timber  harvests, 
prescribed  burns  and  plantings  for  food 
and  cover. 

On  Suggs  Mill  Pond  Game  Land,  major 
habitat  improvements  under  the  CURE 
program  are  under  way.  Since  2002,  726 
acres  of  timber  have  been  thinned  and 
1,062  acres  burned  to  create  habitat  con- 
ditions that  favor  early-successional 
species  such  as  bobwhite  quail. 
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The  Division  of  Wildlife  Management  added  or  expanded  eight  game  lands 
over  the  past  two  years.  In  the  Mountain  region,  three  new  game  lands  were 
created — Buffalo  Cove,  Mitchell  River  and  Needmore — and  South  Moun- 
tains was  enlarged.  In  the  Piedmont  region,  land  acquisitions  allowed  the 
expansion  of  Caswell,  Sandhills  and  Shocco  Creek  game  lands.  In  the  Coastal 
region,  Stones  Creek  Came  Land  was  created. 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  CONSERVATION  EDUCATION 

informs  the  public  about  the  agency’s 
mission  to  manage  and  conserve  our 
stale’s  wildlife  and  habitat.  Led  by 
Division  Chief  Ginger  Williams,  Conser- 
vation Education  consists  of  four  sections: 
Publications,  Field  Outreach,  Public 
Inlormalion/Outreach  and  Admini- 
stration/Business. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

This  branch  is  the  most  visible  education 
program  of  the  division,  producing  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina  and  other  agency  publica- 
tions. The  Publications  staff  continued  its 
streak  of  awards  from  the  Association  for 
Conservation  Information:  six  awards  last 
year,  including  second  place  among  state 
wildlife  magazines,  a first  and  a third  place 
for  photography,  a first  in  calendars,  a sec- 
ond for  an  article  on  a proposed  U.S.  Navy 
landing  field  and  a third  for  the  agency’s 
Web  site. 

The  magazine  continued  its  mission  to 
inform  and  engage  the  public  about  the  work 
of  the  agency,  issues  pertaining  to  wildlife 
resources  and  how  to  participate  in  conserv- 
ing the  wildlife  resources  of  the  state. 

A new  printing  contract  for  the  magazine 
saved  $120,000.  And  a new  paper  vendor 
allowed  the  magazine  to  switch  to  a much 
more  environmentally  friendly  paper — 30 
percent  post-consumer  recycled  and  pro- 
cessed chlorine-free. 

FIELD  OUTREACH 

Field  educators  and  their  supervisors  pro- 
vide the  Commissions  educational  programs 
at  three  regional  wildlife  education  centers. 
Educational  programs  at  the  centers  range 
widely — from  bird  identification  to  stream 
ecology,  and  from  surfcasting  to  fly-fishing. 
The  Pisgah  Center  for  Wildlife  Education 
opened  in  1998  near  Brevard  in  the  Pisgah 
National  Forest.  Its  growing  success  encour- 
aged the  Commission  to  build  similar  wild- 
life education  facilities  in  the  Coastal  and 
Piedmont  regions.  Wildlife  centers  in  Raleigh 
and  Corolla  are  scheduled  to  open  later  this 
year,  although  field  educators  based  at  the 
two  sites  already  produce  programming  for 
schoolchildren,  educators,  scouts  and  other 
groups — sometimes  in  person,  but  also  via 
technology.  Raleigh-based  field  educators 
provide  distance-learning  wildlife  classes 
via  the  Internet  from  the  studios  of  the  N.C. 
School  of  Science  and  Math  in  Durham. 

Educators  at  the  Raleigh  facility  which 
is  currently  under  construction  on  the 
Centennial  Campus  of  N.C.  State  Univer- 
sity, are  taking  advantage  of  the  building’s 

Pisgah  Center  for  Wildlife  Education 


location  lo  form  cooperative  links  with 
university  faculty  and  students.  The  Pisgah 
Center  forged  a partnership  with  Dupont 
State  Forest,  which  allows  the  adjacent 
Commission  trout  hatchery  lo  stock  Lake 
Imaging  for  kids’  fishing  clinics.  Pisgah 
hosted  three  such  events  last  year,  intro- 
ducing fly-fishing  and  the  Commission’s 
•management  of  a valuable  resource  lo  a 
new  generation. 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION/OUTREACH 

Established  in  September  2002,  this  branch 
disseminates  information  to  the  public 
regarding  programs  and  initiatives  admini- 
stered by  the  agency.  Public  information 
officers  utilize  all  forms  of  media  and  com- 
munications techniques,  particularly  news 
releases  and  the  agency’s  Web  site.  This 
branch  also  produces  special  publications 
for  the  agency,  such  as  books,  brochures, 
posters  and  regulations  digests. 

Public  Information/Outreach  provides 
communications  and  public-relations  ser- 
vices to  each  division  of  the  Commission, 
as  well  as  to  the  agency  at  large.  An  average 
of  10  news  releases  and  articles  per  month 
are  produced  and  distributed  to  print  and 
electronic  media.  More  than  half  of  these 
releases  are  accompanied  by  digital  photo- 
graphs for  the  public  to  view  online  or  for 
the  media  to  download  and  publish.  A 
newly  established  database  tracks  which 
news  releases  produced  coverage  in  which 
media  outlets,  providing  the  Commission 
with  an  analytical  tool  to  evaluate  its 
media-relations  efforts. 

Besides  its  communication  duties,  the 
Outreach  section  also  works  on  various 
projects  for  other  divisions: 

• Media  days.  These  annual  events,  pro- 
duced on  behalf  of  the  divisions  of  Inland 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Management,  pro- 
vide field  biologists  with  opportunities  to 
present  Commission  research  and  program 
successes  to  print  and  electronic  media. 

• State  fairs.  Annual  10-day  events  in  Ashe- 
ville and  Raleigh  provide  outreach  oppor- 
tunities for  agency  personnel  from  multiple 
divisions  to  interact  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  citizens. 

• Statewide  license  sales 
campaign.  This  multimedia 
marketing  effort  seeks  to 
increase  annual  fishing  and 
hunting  license  sales,  as  well 
as  lifetime  license  sales 
during  the  holiday  season. 


• “Carolina  Outdoor  Journal”  ads.  These 
1 0-second  spots  create  a partnership 
between  the  Wildlife  Commission  and  the 
state’s  primary  fishing  and  hunting  show, 
broadcast  on  PBS. 

• Corporate  outreach.  On  behalf  ol  the  Fish 
Division,  Outreach  secured  funding  from 
Bass  Pro  Shops  and  RBC  Centura  lo  stock 
6,000  largemouth  bass  in  the  hurricane- 
devastated  Roanoke  River.  Outreach  also 
solicited  fishing  tackle  and  lifetime  fishing 
licenses  as  prizes  for  participants  in  youth 
fishing  clinics.  Partners  included  Bass  Pro 
Shops,  Remington  Arms  and  Progress  Energy. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  BUSINESS 

Within  this  branch  he  the  administrative 
and  financial  responsibilities  of  the  division. 
This  branch  is  responsible  for  all  financial 
matters  concerning  the  division,  including 
state  and  federal  budgets,  division  inventory, 
sales  and  marketing.  The  division  supports 
itself  to  some  extent  through  subscriptions 
to  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  and  through 
sales  of  educational  products  and  publica- 
tions via  the  Wild  Store.  ^ 


BOW/YOUTH  HUNTS 

The  Becoming  an  Outdoors- Woman 
program,  or  BOW,  seeks  to  teach  out- 
doors skills  and  an  appreciation  of 
wildlife  and  wild  places  to  women 
who  have  not  had  opportunities  to 
take  part  in  outdoors  activities.  An 
April  2003  BOW  weekend  at  Camp 
Cheerio  in  Alleghany  County  attracted 
27  participants  for  such  activities  as 
shooting,  canoeing,  fishing,  orien- 
teering and  backpacking.  Beyond 
BOW  programs,  which  teach  specific 
outdoors  skills  in  greater  depth,  were 
held  four  times  over  the  biennium, 
attracting  more  than  200  participants. 

Commission-sponsored  youth 
hunts  have  become  a popular  way  to 
introduce  youngsters  ages  12-15  to  this 
most  traditional  of  outdoors  activities. 
The  hunts  take  place  over  two  Sat- 
urdays, the  first  devoted  to  safety:  tree 
stand  safety,  shot  placement,  “shoot 
/don’t  shoot”  scenarios  and  rules  and 
regulations.  Participants  then  scout  the 
area  in  preparation  for  the  next  week’s 
hunt.  Six  hunts  have  been  held  the 
past  two  years,  attracting  more  than 
70  participants. 


Fiscal  Year 

Program  Participants 

Visitors 

2002-3 

12,031 

124,053 

2003-4 

13,357 

108,049 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  ENGINEERING  SERVICES, 

led  by  Division  Chief  Gordon  Myers,  is 
responsible  for  planning  and  executing 
all  construction  projects  within  the 
agency — from  boat  ramps  to  the  Wildlife 
Commission’s  new  Raleigh  headquarters. 
The  division  also  oversees  the  Commis- 
sion’s boating  and  waterways  programs, 
maintaining  navigation  buoys  and  access 
areas  for  boaters  and  anglers. 


CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  Capital  Improvements  section  coordi- 
nates construction  projects  in  accordance 
to  agency  needs,  general  statutes  and  budg- 
etary constraints.  This  section  is  responsible 
for  planning,  design  and  construction  con- 
tracts, and  for  guidance  and  oversight  of  all 
informal  construction.  As  ofjuly  2004,  the 
total  value  of  active  projects  exceeded  $35 
million — roughly  double  the  dollar  amount 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  biennium. 

The  new  Administrative  Headquarters  is 
the  current  largest  project  within  this  section. 
The  building  on  N.C.  State  University’s 
Centennial  Campus  will  allow  the  agency’s 
Raleigh-area  staff  to  consolidate  into  a 
single  location.  The  energy-efficient  struc- 
ture, which  makes  optimal  use  of  natural 
lighting,  will  be  North  Carolina  state  govern- 
ment’s first  accredited  sustainable  building. 
It  will  also  be  the  home  of  the  Piedmont 
region’s  Center  for  Wildlife  Education,  offer- 
ing a wildlife  exhibit  gallery,  classroom  space 
and  distance-learning  capabilities.  The  build- 
ing is  scheduled  to  open  in  late  2005. 

The  Outer  Banks  Center  for  Wildlife 
Education  is  another  sizable  Commission 
project  currently  under  construction. 
Located  in  Corolla,  the  20,000-square-foot 
building  will  feature  an  exhibit  gallery  and 
educational  programs  reflecting  the  wild- 
life and  the  natural  heritage  of  the  North 
Carolina  coast.  The  center  is  scheduled  to 
open  in  mid-2005. 

Another  20  projects  are  in  various  stages 
— from  a 12,000-square-foot  hatchery  build- 
ing and  major  renovations  to  more  than  40 
ponds  at  the  Watha  State  Fish  Hatchery, 
to  depots  with  maintenance  facilities  for 
equipment  at  seven  Commission-owned 
game  lands. 

These  and  other  infrastructure  improve- 
ments are  vital  for  the  efficient  day-to-day 
operations  of  all  divisions  within  the 
agency.  Infrastructure  investments  also 
benefit  sportsmen,  species  and  habitats. 
For  instance,  recent  infrastructure  improve- 
ments at  Armstrong  State  Fish  Hatchery 
included  a water  recirculation  and  effluent 
management  system  for  the  fish-rearing 
raceways.  As  a result,  water  supply  demands 
placed  on  Armstrong  Creek  are  reduced, 
and  water  quality  is  improved.  The  end 
result  is  a healthier  and  higher  yield  of  a 
variety  of  releasable  fish. 

The  Capital  Improvements  section  is  still 
new,  having  been  formed  at  the  end  of  the 
2000-2002  biennium.  The  section  continues 


to  evolve  in  response  to  new  opportunities 
and  growing  infrastructure  improvement 
needs.  Since  its  creation,  the  section  has 
decreased  the  active  length  of  a typical  con- 
struction project  by  at  least  25  percent. 
Other  efficiencies  to  be  realized  include  a 
pending  partnership  with  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Correction’s  Dan  River  Prison  Work 
"Farm.  Inmate  labor  will  manufacture  items 
used  by  the  division’s  construction  crews, 
such  as  floating  boat  dock  sections,  concrete 
wheel  stops  for  parking  lots,  signage  and, 
possibly,  help  maintain  equipment. 

BOATING  AND  WATERWAYS 

The  Boating  and  Waterways  section  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  the  public  to  enjoy 
the  recreational  resources  afforded  by  the 
waters  of  the  state.  The  Boating  Access  pro- 
gram includes  planning,  design,  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  public  boating  access 
areas  available  statewide  365  days  per  year 
free  of  charge.  The  division  currently  main- 
tains 194  public  boating  access  areas  and 
43  public  fishing  access  areas.  The  Aids  to 
Navigation  program  includes  maintenance 
of  approximately  1,400  navigational  aids 
located  on  more  than  80  bodies  of  water. 

Division  staff  continue  to  raise  the  bar 
for  facility  design,  construction  and  per- 
formance. As  fewer  and  fewer  optimal  sites 
are  made  available  in  areas  where  boater 
needs  continue  to  grow,  we  have  recognized 
the  need  to  develop  sites  that  were  once 
considered  marginal.  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
engineering  staff  must  overcome  site  con- 
straints through  innovative  and  environ- 
mentally sensitive  design.  One  example  is  a 
new  boating  access  area  at  Oyster  Creek  in 
eastern  Carteret  County.  Although  the  site 
is  currently  in  use  for  launching  boats,  the 
Commission  has  completed  facility  expan- 
sion designs  that  take  exceptional  care  to 
preserve  the  surrounding  waters  from  degra- 
dation brought  by  its  existence.  A combina- 
tion of  vertical  and  lateral  drainage  systems 
will  intercept  stormwater  from  paved  sur- 
faces, preventing  the  runoff  from  entering 
the  stream.  A pervious  pavement  section 
will  drain  storm- 
water vertically 
to  the  soil  below. 

Lateral  drainage 
would  pass 
through  a con- 
structed marsh 
situated  between 
the  parking  lot  and 


the  estuarine  waters.  The  system  relies  on 
the  natural  processes  of  sand  filtration  and 
marsh-plant  uptake  for  removal  of  sus- 
pended solids  and  other  pollutants. 

Also  in  an  effort  to  minimize  environ- 
mental impacts,  the  section  has  begun  to 
employ  vibratory  pile  driving  techniques 
on  boating  access  construction  projects. 
This  technique  ensures  adequate  pile 
penetration  while  minimizing  associated 
turbidity  in  the  water. 

Engineering  Services  staff  have  faced 
and  met  considerable  new  challenges  over 
the  past  biennium.  The  coming  biennium 
promises  more — from  continuing  to  meet 
the  agency’s  infrastructure  and  boater 
needs,  to  expanding  division  operations  to 
include  facility  management  of  the  new 
agency  headquarters.  ^ 


BOATER  ACCESS 

In  keeping  with  an  agencywide  focus 
on  improving  access  to  outdoor  recre- 
ation opportunities,  the  Division  of 
Engineering  Services  has  designed  and 
installed  special  railings  at  more  than  a 
dozen  boating  access  areas  statewide. 

The  bright-yellow  railings  provide 
hand-high  supports  that  allow  a dis- 
abled or  elderly  boater  to  move  easier 
between  dock  and  boat.  The  railings, 
installed  in  sets  of  two,  are  36  inches 
tall  and  positioned  36  inches  apart. 

They  are  durable,  unobtrusive  and  com- 
pliant with  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act  (ADA)  guidelines. 

A partnership  between  the  Wildlife 
Commission  and  an  N.C.  Department 
of  Transportation  welding  shop  allows 
mass  production  of  the  railings.  New 
boating  access  areas  are  ADA-compliant, 
and  as  older  areas  are  improved,  the  rail- 
ings will  be  added  where  practical. 

A list  of  docks  featuring  these  access 
improvements  is  available  on  the  Web 
site,  www.ncwildlife.org.  The  list  is 
updated  as  new  railings  are  installed. 


ATwo-year  Rising  Tide 

End  Fiscal  Year 

End  Fiscal  Year 

Program 

2002 

2004 

Boating  Access  Areas 

191 

194 

Navigation  Aids 

1,200 

1,400 

Public  Fishing  Access  Areas 

36 

43 
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INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 

The  Information  Technology  (IT)  division 
provides  all  computer  support  and  new  dev- 
elopment both  for  internal  applications  and 
for  the  Commission’s  network  of  licensing 
agents.  This  includes  desktop  support  for 
Raleigh-area  employees  and  remote  field 
staff,  network  design  and  management,  secu- 
rity for  all  Commission  computer  systems, 
development  and  maintenance  of  license 
and  vessel  registration  applications  and  dev- 
elopment and  management  of  the  Commis- 
sion's Internet  and  Intranet  sites.  During 
the  biennium  just  ended,  IT  acquired  the 
additional  responsibilities  of  technology 
support  and  assistance  for  field  staff,  which 
previously  had  fallen  to  each  division.  Hav- 
ing all  computer  support  centralized  within 
the  Information  Technology  division  has 
resulted  in  fewer  problems  and  frustrations 
for  the  remote  field  staff  as  well. 

IT  staff  also  broker  information,  pro- 
viding division  management  with  reports 
and  information  related  to  hunting,  fishing 
and  vessel  registration  trends.  Other  divi- 
sions rely  on  IT  to  extract  and  analyze  data 
that  will  assist  them  in  defining  season  dates, 
bag  limits  and  needed  regulation  changes, 
among  other  responsibilities. 

An  ongoing  challenge  has  been  protect- 
ing the  Commissions  servers  and  desktop 
computers  from  viruses  and  hack  attempts. 
Firewalls  and  other  security  software  have 
been  added,  and  technicians  constantly 
monitor  for  new  viruses. 

CUSTOMER  SUPPORT 

The  Customer  Support  section  is  respon- 
sible for  sales  of  hunting,  trapping  and 
fishing  licenses,  registration  and  titling  of 
vessels,  sales  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
magazine  and  Wild  Store  products  and 
administration  of  more  than  1,000  wildlife 
service  agents.  The  section  consists  of 
three  units: 

• Direct  Sales  - This  unit  is  responsible  for 
sales  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  maga- 
zine, the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Calendar 
and  Wild  Store  educational  products  such 
as  books,  posters,  videos  and  teaching  aids. 

• Help  Desk  - This  unit  is  responsible  for 
answering  technical  and  program  questions 
from  agents,  as  well  as  questions  from  the 
public  concerning  hunting,  trapping  and 
fishing  licenses.  The  Help  Desk  also  pro- 
vides training  for  wildlife  service  agents 
and  handles  all  telephone  and  counter  sales, 
including  license  and  vessel  transactions. 


• Transaction  Management  - This  unit  is 
responsible  for  processing  all  correspon- 
dence from  wildlife  service  agents,  vessel 
registration  and  tilling  transactions. 

The  section  supports  not  only  customers, 
but  also  other  operations  within  the  Com- 
mission. Sales  of  hunting,  trapping  and 
fishing  licenses  and  the  registering  and 
Titling  of  vessels  generate  one-third  of  the 
Commission’s  budgeted  revenues.  The 
information  collected  when  a customer 
purchases  a license  or  registers/titles  a 
vessel  is  frequently  used  by  wildlife 
enforcement  officers  in  the  field.  Wildlife 
Management  and  Inland  Fisheries  use 
information  collected  from  license- 
holders  and  vessel  owners  to  con- 
duct surveys,  some  of  which  are 
used  to  determine  wildlife  pop- 
ulations and  to  establish  season 
dates  and  bag  limits. 

The  section  provides  the  sporting  public 
with  several  options  to  purchase  a hunting, 
trapping  or  fishing  license  or  to  register  and 
title  a vessel.  A customer  can  go  online, 
visit  an  agent  or  telephone  the 
Commission  directly.  Increasingly, 
customers  are  turning  to  their  computers. 
Online  license  sales  have  increased  40 
percent  in  the  past  year,  and  online  vessel 
renewals  have  increased  by  more  than  50 
percent  in  the  past  two  years. 

FINANCE 

The  Finance  division  provides  general 
accounting  functions  to  the  Commission, 
including  accounting  systems  analysis, 
design  and  implementation  of  improved 
financial  accounting  systems,  the  manage- 
ment of  those  systems,  systems  processing, 
cash  management,  fixed  assets,  federal 
funds,  accounts  payable,  payroll  and  reve- 
nue management.  Finance  provides  the 
director’s  office,  division  chiefs  and  program 
managers  with  financial  information  that 
assists  them  to  make  informed  decisions 
about  how  their  resources  are  used  and  for 
long-term  planning.  The  division  also  pro- 
vides information  to  vendors,  other  govern- 
ment agencies  and  the  public. 

Finance  took  on  the  responsibility  of 
planning,  negotiating,  accounting  and 
implementing  the  bond  issue  for  Centennial 
Campus  and  Outer  Banks  Center.  The  bond 
enabled  the  Commission  to  realize  its  goal 
of  centralizing  administrative  staff  into  one 
building  and  providing  two  new  education 
centers  for  visitors  and  educators  across  the 


state.  Since  the  bond  has  been  issued, 
Finance  has  been  closely  monitoring  and 
drawing  down  the  proceeds  from  the  bond 
in  order  to  pay  for  building  expenditures. 
Starting  in  2004,  Finance  made  the  first 
two  of  40  semiannual  payments  to  repay 
the  bond. 


ALVIN 

The  major  project  within  Administra- 
tive Services  over  the  biennium  has  been 
the  development  and  rollout 
of  the  new  Internet-based 
license  and  vessel  registra- 
tion system,  which  went  live 
earlier  this  month.  Design  and 
development  began  in  2002  on 
the  North  Carolina  Automated 
License  and  Vessel  Information 
Network,  or  ALVIN.  The  new 
point-of-sale  system  allows  the  Com- 
mission to  meet  the  needs  of  both  the 
sporting  public  and  our  1,000-plus 
wildlife  service  agents  better,  and  to  be 
more  responsive  to  the  changing  require- 
ments of  licensing  and  vessel  registra- 
tion within  the  state. 

Unlike  the  agency’s  old  point-of-sale 
system,  ALVIN  makes  use  of  the  flexi- 
bility and  raw  power  of  the  Internet. 
Wildlife  service  agents  are  issued 
a personal  computer,  monitor  and 
printer,  and  provided  with  dial-up 
Internet  service.  Agent  training  took 
place  this  past  October  and  November, 
with  more  than  90  sessions  at  10  sites 
across  the  state. 

Centralized,  Internet-based  opera- 
tions increase  marketing,  reporting  and 
research  capabilities.  The  Commission 
will  see  increased  data  validation  and 
integrity  constraints,  resulting  in  better 
data  for  analysis  and  required  report- 
ing. The  agency  will  also  be  able  to 
respond  to  legislative  and  other  man- 
dated regulation  changes  and  to  allow 
for  increased  short-term  and  one-time 
special  hunting  opportunities.  Having 
one  integrated  system  will  drastically 
reduce  telecommunications  costs  and 
the  manpower  required  to  make  minor 
modifications.  Streamlined  internal 
operations  and  other  reduced  costs, 
mostly  through  the  use  of  simpler  and 
less-expensive  equipment,  will  also 
be  realized. 
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During  the  previous  biennium,  Finance 
redesigned  the  accounting  structure  of  the 
Commission  in  order  to  track  state  and  fed- 
eral expenditures  belter.  Finance  met  will) 
each  of  the  divisions  to  determine  wliat 
activities  or  programs  each  division  had  that 
it  needed  to  be  able  to  track  and  report  on 


in  the  accounting  system.  Once  t his  was 
completed,  Finance  looked  across  the  needs 
of  all  the  divisions  and  devised  one  cost 
center  structure  that  the  entire  Commission 
could  use.  This  new  structure  has  enabled 
the  divisions  to  run  detailed  financial  reports 
on  all  their  programs  and  to  project  activities 


The  Division  of  Administrative  Services  is  responsible  for  the  sale  of  hunting,  trapping  and 
fishing  licenses,  as  well  as  supporting  Wildlife  Commission  operations  with  technology, 
finance  and  purchasing  duties. 


within  a system  that  is  meaningful  to  both 
internal  and  external  users. 

Finance  is  currently  working  with  IT  to 
create  a financial  module  that  will  interface 
with  the  stale  accounting  system,  which  will 
automate  the  collection  and  deposits  of  all 
agency  revenues  in  one  central  location. 
Once  completed,  the  system  will  greatly 
reduce  both  the  paperwork  and  time  required 
to  reconcile  and  deposit  the  money  that  the 
agency  receives  daily. 

Future  challenges  of  Finance  range  from 
short-term  cooperation  with  the  State  Con- 
troller’s office  to  implement  greater  require- 
ments for  a new  statewide  payroll  system, 
to  longer-term  restructuring  of  the  budget 
and  designing  a new  Federal  Aid  Manage- 
ment Reporting  System  (FAMRS). 

PURCHASING 

The  Purchasing  section  procures  goods  and 
services  required  to  maintain  programs  and 
operations.  This  includes  procurement  of 
contract  and  noncontract  goods  and  services, 
compliance  with  State  of  North  Carolina 
and  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  pur- 
chasing policies,  training  of  requisitioners, 
providing  enhancement  trainings,  review, 
evaluation  and  electronic  approval  of  requi- 
sitions for  goods  and  services. 

During  the  biennium,  management  of 
the  Commission’s  Raleigh  warehouse  was 
transferred  from  Purchasing  to  the  Division 
of  Engineering  Services,  allowing  staff  to 
strengthen  its  focus  on  expanding  duties 
and  major  projects.  Examples  include  pur- 
chases for  the  construction  of  two  major 
facilities — the  Centennial  Campus  and 
Outer  Banks  wildlife  education  centers — 
and  implementing  the  procurement  card, 
a credit  card-based  system  that  provides 
Commission  staff  with  a convenient  means 
for  making  small  purchases.  The  issuing 
bank  provides  online  access  and  a monthly  | 
statement  to  the  various  accounts,  which 
allow  for  quick  balancing  of  receipts,  ease  l 

of  payment  and  a reduction  in  both  time 
and  invoices.  The  procurement  card  repre- 
sents one  of  many  changes  and  additions 
that  State  Purchasing  has  made  to  its  pro- 
cesses and  programs.  ^ 

Fiscal  Year-end  Endowment 
Fund  Balances 


$47,558,055.74 
$ 52,349,081.35 
$ 53,672,474.26 
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A Financial  Snapshot  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 


Endowment  Fund  Cains 


Interest 

Principal 

2002-03 

4,492,883.66 

2,481,372.95 

2003-04 

4,027,443.46 

2,881,829.34 

Total  Interest  and  Principal 

$8,520,327.12 

$5,363,202.29 

Special  Revenue  Fund 

Revenues:  July  1,  2002-June  30,  2004 

2002-03 

2003-04 

Hunting  & Fishing  License 

13,748,536.65 

14,490,356.90 

Motorboat  Registration 

2,996,097.40 

3,260,375.75 

Watercraft  Titling 

312,161.25 

360,144.75 

Federal  Funding 

8,617,726.36 

9,496,685.31 

Transfer — Revenue — Nongame  Checkoff 

393,750.00 

319,075.00 

Transfer — Revenue — Sales  Tax 

13,914,099.32 

15,038,583.24 

Transfer — Revenue — Gas  Tax 

1,496,833.00 

1,525,468.00 

Transfer — Department  of  Transportation  (DOT) — WRC  License  Plate  Sales  16,840.00 

17,440.00 

Transfer — Department  of  Transportation  (DOT) 

229,275.00 

203,875.00 

Transfer — Department  of  Environmental  and  Natural  Resources  (DENR) 

874,748.28 

887,527.45 

Transfer — Department  of  Agriculture  (D0A) 

0.00 

4,775.00 

Transfer — Endowment  Fund 

1,853,231.00 

1,993,976.00 

Transfer— Dept,  of  Justice 

28,469.71 

0.00 

Transfer — Crime  Control  £r  Public  Safety  (CC&PS) 

0.00 

11,489.00 

Transfer — Capital  Improvements  (Cl) 

0.00 

0.00 

Sale  of  Publications 

601,719.75 

658,391.43 

Sale  ofTimber  Products 

2,028,295.01 

1,849,241.96 

Sale  of  Surplus  Property 

167,934.04 

117,494.78 

Fees,  Licenses  £x  Fines 

81,340.22 

101,169.41 

Food  & Vending 

18,071.28 

11,780.98 

Other  Sales  of  Goods  & Services 

164,967.60 

150,642.87 

Reimbursement — Department ofTransportation  (DOT) 

187,348.76 

631,250.00 

Reimbursement — Misc. 

9,688.50 

6,459.00 

Rental  of  State  Property 

21,553.50 

21,016.90 

State  Grant — DENR  Stewardship  Program 

140,000.00 

0.00 

State  Grant — Clean  Water  Trust  Fund 

1,149,528.34 

693,669.76 

State  Grant — National  Heritage  Trust  Fund 

98,750.00 

0.00 

Private  Grants 

0.00 

38,100.00 

Beaver  Damage  Control — County  Funds 

148,000.00 

160,000.00 

Local  Funds 

40,938.34 

37,140.73 

Interest  Income — Short  Term 

686,889.67 

524,236.26 

Private  Donations  & Gifts 

275,069.25 

71,858.50 

Miscellaneous 

243,260.09 

249,667.82 

Total  Revenues 

$50,545,122.32 

$52,931,891.80 

The  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission 
strives  to  protect  and 
conserve  the  state’s 
terrestrial  and  aqua- 
tic wildlife  species 
and  their  habitats, 
ensuring  present  and 
future  generations 
will  be  able  to  enjoy 
North  Carolina's 
natural  splendor. 
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find  us  on  the  web  at  ncwildlife.org 
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